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I 
NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF BASHGALI 
By STEN KONOW 


5 Danie Bashgalis are the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
* fBashgal River and its contributories. Their settle- 
ments extend so far as Birkot on the Chitral stream. 
According to Dr. Grierson, their dialect can be taken as 
the type of the language of the Siah-poésh Kafirs of 
Northern Kafiristan. An excellent book on Bashgali has 
heen published by (Colonel J. Davidson, C.B., LS.C.," and 
the remarks which follow are exclusively based on tt. 
[ have also, throughout, adopted Colonel Davidson's 
writing of Bashgali words, with the sole exceptions that 
I have substituted y for his bh (sometimes written keh), 
“Sor his gh (sometimes written qh), a for his ny, and 
cancelled the underlining of sh and 2h. 

Bashgali is not an isolated language. It forms part, 
of a group of dialects spoken on the North-Western 
frontier of India. The relationship of this group within 
the Aryan family, to whieh it belongs, has been variously 
defined. Trumpp* states that © the Katir tongue being, 

| Notes on the Hoshgali (Adfir) Lanygmage. Calcutta, 1902. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 102, vol, Lexi, pt. i, Extra No. 1. 


2 46 On the Language of the so-enlled Kitirs of the Indian Caucasus": 
JRAS,, 1862, Vol. XIX, pp. LiL, see p. rf 
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a pure Prakrit dialect, separated from its sister dialects 
sinee the irruption of Mohammadan power, in the tenth 
century of our era, is of the greatest importance to 
Indian philology". ‘Tomaschek! describes the dialects of 
Katiristan as various forms of a pure Prakrit language, 
He draws attention to the fact that the Kiitirs count by 
twenties and sees herein traces of a non-Aryan substratum. 
Kuhn* classes the languages in question as a separate 
group within the Aryan languages of India. Biddulph ® 
is inclined to consider yowar and the Kafir dialects as an 
intermediate link hetween Indian and Iranian. Dr, Grierson, 
finally, in his exhaustive monograph * infers “that these 
languages, which I group together under the name of 
‘Modern Paisici *, form a third, independent, branch of the 
great Aryan family, and that they are neither Eranian nor 
Indian, but something between both. They seem to have 
left the parent stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but 
before all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we 
meet in the Avesta, had become developed ". 

In drawing up a Bashgali Dictionary for Dr. Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey I have repeatedly been confronted with 
the question about the relationship of that dialect to 
other Aryan languages. I have come to the result that 
Dr. Grierson was right in separating Basheali, and con- 
sequently the whole group,’ from Indo-Aryan, but I think 
that Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect and cannot. 

' Ersch und Gruber, Encyblopidie, «.v. Kafir. 

* Berichte dea VIL Orientalisten-Congresses, Wien, 1888; p. 81; 
Alffum ern, pp. 221 £. 

* Tribes of the Hindao Koosh, p. 15s, 

* The Pikica Languages of North. Western [nilia. London, LOG. 
Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. viii, see p. iii, 

* De. Grierson calle the group Modern Paidiel. This name is based 
on the assumption that the language or languages described by Prakrit 
grammarians under the name of Paigici was spoken on the North- 
Western frontier of India, and derived from the same branch ns 
Bashgali and connected languages, [am unable to accept this theory, 
for several reasons which I have set forth ina paper, The Hone of Paikict, 
in the ZDMG. Ixiv, pp. 95 
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consequently, be derived from a third branch of the Aryan 
family intermediate between Indian and Iranian. The 
other dialects connected with Bashgali are, with the 
exception of Kasmiri, which seems to occupy 4 position 
apart, insufficiently known and cannot be so minutely 
analysed as Bashgali. I have therefore thought it 
necessary to publish the materials on which I have based 
my conclusions as to the affiliation of the dialect, separately 
without reference to other connected forms of speech. 
Such a detailed analysis of the individual dialects is the 
necessary preliminary to a final classification of the whole 
group, In our ease it will also be fonnd of interest 
because it reveals a state of affairs which we can trace 
back to the middle of the second millennium B.c, 

In trying to characterize the philological position of 
a dialect such as Bashgali we must keep in mind that 
the various branches of one and the same linguistic family 
are not separated from each other like the branches of 
a tree, and that they have never been absolutely one like 
the stem. The language of the Aryans before they 
separated was probably comparatively uniform. There 
were, however, dialectic varieties. When new grammatical 
or phonological developments had been started, they 
spread now in one, now in another direction. The whole 
area was therefore divided up, but not into well-detined 
compartments with marked boundaries and definite 
characteristics: The different groups overlap, and one 
feature which may be characteristic of one class is often 
found outside its territory, and is, on the other hand, 
sometimes absent where it might be expected. Thus 
the common change of s to / in Iraman languages can 
also be traced, outside the Iranian area, in India? while 
I hope to show that there have, from the oldest. times, 
been Iranian dialects in which it did not take place. 
Similarly, the more modern change of Iranian « (Aryan #) 

| Grierson, ZDMG. L, p. 17. 
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to A is found in Western Indo-Aryan and in Persian, but 
not in non-Persian dialects. We cannot, therefore, at tho 
present day expect to find anything but a complicated 
state of affairs in a border dinlect such as Bashgali, spoken 
between the territories occupied by two connected but 
different families, Some features will be found to pomnt 
in one and others in another direction. The details 
examined below will, however, show that in most Phong- 
logieal features Bashgali agrees with Tranian languages, 
while the chief characteristic in which it follows the 
Indian tongues as against Iranian can be traced in or 
Tranian dialect at a very early period. The grammatical 
system, on the other hand, has been so thoroughly recast, 
both in modern Iranian and in modern Indo-Aryan, that 
it i8,in this respect, all but impossible to draw any ¢on- 
clusions from the state of affairs in Bashyali at the present 
day. Phonology will therefore prove a safer enide, and 
though I am not able to sketch the lnstory of Bashgali 
sounds with anything approaching completeness, I think 
it is possible to point at so many certain facta that we 
can form a well-founded opinion about the position of the 
chalect within the Aryan family, Full certainty can only 
be obtained when we get fuller materials and more precise 
information about the pronunciation. Colonel Davidson's 
hook is, it is true, remarkably reliable, and I have over 
and over again had oceasion to admire how faithfully he 
tries to reproduce what he has heard. Only a scholar 
with systematical phonetical training is, however, able to 
reproduce the sounds of a strange language with alisolute 
certainty. Moreover, the difficulty is, in the case of 
Bashgali, enhanced by the great number of loan-words, 
which are often almost: impossible to recognize, My own 
knowledge of Iranian languages is, finally, rather limited, 
and I have not been able to explain more than a certain 
portion of the known Bashyali words etymologicalhy, 
[ have therefore only aimed at collecting and irranging 
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such certain facts as are apt to elucidate the question 
under consideration, leaving alone words which I cannot 
explain and such features in which Iranian and Indo- 
Aryan languages agree with each other and with Bashgali. 


VOWELS 


The short Aryan « is often kept unchanged ; thus, 
und, tire, ef Sanskrit agni, tire, digadra, charcoal ; 
nach, to loose, S. nas. In many cases, however, it is 
changed to i; thus, 7, this, S. aydm; gtr, to count, 
S. qanaya-; mij, middle, 5. mdadhya; wasemé, we will 
halt, but wisilom, I will remain, S. vas. In such instances 
the change may be due to the neighbourhood of an i or y. 
More difficult is the change in i, id, or 6, L., 5. ahdm. The 
vowel of this word is probably not exactly like any 
English vowel, because then we could not understand 
why it should be written in such different ways. If it 
actually sounds like an i, we may compare the substitution 
of ¢ for a in new-Persian if the a is followed by an A or 
aw sibilant. The change of @ to t in Indian vernaculars, 
which is already found in the Prakrits, does not seem to 
be of the same kind. Still, it is of interest to see that 
the use of an «4 for an old & is most common in Sindhi, 
where we have already found another feature which 
connects the dialect with Iranian, viz. the change of « to 
h. In connexion with the change of @ to ¢, I may also 
draw attention to the form emd, we, S. asmd-, which is 
comparable with Awestan alm. 

The ¢ of the base pilt, to fall, is apparently also derived 
from an a, ef. Prakrit pad, to fall. It is, however, more 
likely that i in this word represents a fi-vowel, just as 
we find ir for the ri-vowel in siru, heart, 5, hridaya, The 
Prakrit pad, to fall, has usually been derived from 5, pat, 

1 See Pischel, Grammatik der Probrit-Sprechen, 2101 seq. 7 Grierson, 
Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Fernaculars, ZDMG, xlix, p. 402, 
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cf Pischel, § 218, I think that it would be more likely 
to connect if with Bashgali pilt. The instances in which 
a cerebral is spontaneously substituted for a dental in the 
Prakrits are very few, and they would probably become 
fewer still if we were better informed about the history 
of such words. Thus, Prakrit padaa, a flag, S. pataka, 
may owe its d to the word pata, to which it might have 
been put in connexion, and so on, If, therefore, Prakrit 
pad corresponds to Bashgali pilt, it must be separated 
from 8. pat (Greek winte), and connected with Lithuanian 
pulu, pilti, fall. The Prakrit and Bashgali verb then 
contains a suffix f, while the corresponding base in Teutonic 
languages has been increased by adding an 7. 

A short Aryan @ often becomes o or u; thus, uahp, 
horse, 5. dgva; ot, usht, cight, S. ashié: kur, ass, 
S. Klutra ; kutoss, says, 5. katheya- ( ‘); cor, ear, S. keirne : 
gun, smell, S. gandhd ; chiom, leather, S. charman: dots. 
duts, ten, S. diée: dutt, tooth, &. déntu: dén, handle, 
8. danda; pivh, pd}, ponj, tive, 8, pdiicha; pott, putt, road, 
S. panthis; mdch,moahk, but alao maneht, man, S.manushya ; 
lughd, light, S. laghii; awosut, spring, S. vasenéd. In 
some of these words the o or « perhaps indicates an 
indistmet vowel. If, however, we compare usht, eight, 
but ashtits, eighteen; suit, seven, but aipits, seventeen, 
another explanation presents itself: the difference between 
mando, uv, is perhaps due to a difference in quantity. 
Words snch as ashtits, eighteen, sapita, seventeen, have 
perhaps transferred the accent to the last syllable, and the 
first one has consequently heen shortened. Now a long 
Aryan @ often becomes 6 or o in Bashgali; thus, kon, 
arrow, S. handa; kon, a mine, 8. khani; grom, gram, 
# village, 5. grdma; dros, grapes, S. drikeha; nom, nam. 
name, S. nda; pol, ploughshare, S. pldla; bor, a load, 
S. bhard (but baruxei, a load-man, a eoolie) ; maa, moon, 
5. mitea; wor, turn, time, S. wdra. If we consider cases 
such as méch and manchi, man: dof, tooth, but atér, 
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inside, it becomes probable that the change of a to 0 
or o is caused by a lengthening of the vowel, and this 
lengthening can, in many cases, be considered as a com- 
pensation for a corresponding shortening of the consonantal 
element. Thus, kor, car, 5. kérna; dutt, tooth, 8. dante; 
don, handle, §. dandd&; poch, tive, 5. pdvicha , sittt, seven, 
S. sépta; wosut, spring, S. vasantd, all end in consonants 
which have been simplified by means of assimilation. 
Now it is a well-known fact from Indo-Aryan languages 
that a consonant which has been derived through assimila- 
tion from a consonantal compound, has a strong tendency 
to be shortened, while, as a compensation, the preceding 
vowel is lengthened. Compare Hindi dg, Prakrit agg, 
Sanskrit agnt. The Bashgali substitution of o, « for an 
old a can, in some cases, be the result of a similar 
tendency. It should, then, be remembered that the same 
te also the case in Iranian dialects) and the substitution 
of an oe or « for a long @ is as much in agreement 
with Iranian as with Indian tendencies* the long @ 
heing liable to be pronounced as an 6 or @ in all Iranian 
languages. 

The various changes which the old vowels + and wu 
undergo in Bashgali have been registered by Dr, Grierson, 
Pidica Languages, par. 13 ff. I cannot find much in them 
which would help us to better define the position of 
Bashgali within the Aryan family. Attention may be 
drawn to the not infrequent substitution of an i-sound 
for an u-sound. Thus pifr and pufr, son, 8. putrd; pish, 
flower, 8, pushpa; bid, ba, became, S, bkwatdé: bhim, earth, 
S. bhitmi; misht, hilt, 5. mushti The intermediary step 
between w and i was probably @ (the sound in German 
“Miihe "), and this sound is perhaps intended in writings 
such as iaah, yasht, morning, S. ushde: miok, face, S. mikha. 
In words such as bhim, earth, 5. haimi; mish, hilt, 

1 See Grundrisa der iranischen Philofogie, Bd. 1, pt. i, pp. 224 
2 See Grundriss, 1, i, pp. 21, 207, 295, 300, 384. 
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5. mushti, the change of u to i might be ascribed to the 
influence of the following i; in other eases no reason for 
the change is apparent. It is of interest for the question 
here under consideration, that a similar substitution of ; 
for 1s quite common tn Lranian ; compare Persian pisor 
and pusar, son; dich and duzh, bad: mishk and mushkk 
musk; sift and suff, shoulder: surin and euriin, hip; 
Baluchi dit and d@t, smoke; Kurd bin, biin, base, Persian 
bun; mishk, mouse, Persian mish : Sariqoli yity, yoke, 
S. yugd; Wayi dit, smoke, Iranian date : dir, far, 8, diird: 
Gabri, dir, far, ete. 

In the treatment of the vowel ri the Indian and Iranian 
branches of the Aryan family have gone different ways. 
In India the consonantal clement was dropped already in 
the Prakrits, Some few instances of the old ri oceur in 
Apabhrathéa (Pischel, § 47), but such words are certainly 
nothing but learned loans from Sanskrit. An initial vi 
often becomes ri (Pischel, § 56), but even here the forms 
without the r are quite common, and, at least in many 
cases, older (Pischel, § 57), so that the forms may, alee 
in such cases, be due to the influence of Sanskrit. The 
state of affairs in modern vernaculars is quite in accordance 
with this conclusion. The old ri-vowel in renuine 
tadbhavas is always represented by one of the vowels 
it, i, OF a, 

The history of the ri-vowel in Iranian languages is 
quite different, the »-element living, in all dinleets, been 
preserved to a considerable extent. In new-Persian ri 
has become wr after labials, ¢, 2, and zh, and tr after 
other sounds; rid and rish become ul, il, and tah, ixh, 
respectively ; and riy becomes fr; thus, purr, Awestan 
perena, full; darm, worm, 8S. krimi: mul, wine. of 
S. mridvikt; mushta, rubbed, 8, mrishta; dil, heart. 
S. firid; fish, thirst, S. trishna, miryas, dies, Aryan 
myiyatot? Tn Pashto an old ri is represented by ar, iy, 

* See (Croadris, I, i, pp. 25, 27, 235, 208, 2006, 384. Thid., i, po 278, 
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ur, or, before sh and sh, a, i, w, and rit becomes 7; thus, 
mar, dead, S. mpitd; ver, carried, 8. bhritd ; yesh, bear, 
S. rikeha ; kish, pulled, 5. krishta? In Baluchi we find 
ar, in, ur, or a, %, tt; thus, gee k wolf, & ortha; sirdé, 
heart, S. hriduya ; murta, dead, S. mrita; a-han-t, I do, 
S. krindmi; gipta, seized, Awestan gerapte ; trumereeny, 
thirsty, cf. 5S. trishad’ In the Pamir dialects we have 
er, or, tr, or, adr, el, 6 (before sibilants), while rit im 
Shighni sometimes becomes ad: thus, Sarigoli cherm, 
worn, S. krimt; pérsam, I ask, 5. prichehhamé ; sare, 
heart, S. drid; Shighni ydresh, bear, 5. riksha; chitdam, 
I did, S. krité; Wayi wors, long, 5. brihdt; velk, kidney, 
8. vrikké® The Caspian dialects have ar, a,4 and so forth. 
It will be seen that the prevailing tendency is to retain 
the 7-element unless a sibilant follows. 

If we now turn to Bashgali, the state of affairs 15 as 
follows. The r-element is well preserved m most cases. 
Thus in wrikt, wrigi, twrakt, fox, cf. 5. vrika; kera, did, 
S. krité; mrd, died, S. rita; aweéra, brought, S$. dbhrifa; 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid; ira, heart, S. hridaya ; tarin 
and teri, thorn-bush, dog-rose, cf. 8. trina, English thorn. 
The word kakak, cock, cannot therefore well be derived 
from Vedie krikavdku, Like that latter word and like 
English cock it 1s an onomatopoetie word and belongs to 
the same class as nursery words, which are not, in many 
eases, subject to ordinary phonetic laws; compare the 
nursery word papa, father, which has kept its p in 
‘Teutonic languages, while the ordinary word poter, whieh 
is derived from it, has developed into English father. 
Kakak can therefore just as well be compared with English 
“cock as with Vedic kritavaku, It 18 0 parallel forma- 
tion and not derived from either. The words m ri, earth ; 
sira, heart, show that + is also retained before an old @. 
The word mol, mal, dirty, is therefore scarcely connected 


i Grundriaa, T, ii, p. BW. ? Thid., p. 25. 
* Thid., p. 27. ‘ Thid., p. 40, 
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with Prakrit maila (ie. *“mridila), but rather with 
S. mela. 

The long ri-vowel is treated in a similar way; thus, 
drgr, long, ef. 8. dirghd: tir, ford. 8. tirthe, Prakrit 
tithe; wishtr, broad, 8. vistirnc, ef. Awestan atorater, 

If the ri-vowel is followed by a sibilant, the +-clement 
regularly disappears ; thus, ial, spear, 5. rishti; kahé, rub, 
S. ghriah; ksho, drag, 8. krish ; pti, back, S. prishthd, 
Prakrit putthi ; pmisht, forget, S. pramrish; mizho, tell 
lies, ef. S. mrishd. The only exceptions from this rule 
which I have noted are kruja, Iruzht. but also Kish, hujhi, 
cultivation, ef. S. krish, parmeorshté#?, and p'mishtéi, 
forgetfully. We may infer that the r-element is still 
slightly sounded in such words. 

The sound represented by ish in Sanskrit riksha, bear, 
is apparently treated as a sibilant in Bashgali. The usual 
form of this word seems to he ifs, tts (Davidson, Nos, 129, 
430, 1123). In one place (1123) we find rite mentioned 
asa parallel form. It is noticeable that Iranian languages 
commonly retain the r-element of the vowel in this word ; 
thus, Persian yirs, Shi ghni yiirsh. 

Curiously enough the r-element of ri is apparently 
dropped also after sibilants; compare sh, horn, S. srtzigus, 
shidl, w jackal, S. srigald ; shinar, handsome, S. srilgre 
ussam, to yawn, S. vijrimbh, 

Dr. Grierson ! mentions various forms corresponding to 
5. nrittd, dance, in which the consonantal element of i 
has disappeared ; thus, Bashgali nat, not, Kagmiri nats, 
Veron, Wai-ali, Kalasha, Gawar-Batj ne, and so forth, 
All the instances of this cancelling of the r-element belong 
to the base mrit,and it is in disaccord with the common 
tendency in Bashgali and connected languages, The words 
in question must therefore be considered as Indian loan- 
words, With regard to the treatment of the old ri-vowel 
int Basheali we can accordingly lay down the rule that the 

Piven Languages, por, 31 ff. 
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p-clement is preserved unless a sibilant follows or precedes, 
-e. the state of affairs is almost the same 4s in most 
Iranian languages. 

CONSONANTS 

I now turn to the history of the Aryan consonants in 
Bashygali, and begin with the sounds corresponding to the 
surds of the vargas in Sanskrit. 

ARYAN STOPS. The history of stops (surd con- 
sonants) in Indian and Tranian languases differs to 
« considerable extent. In India a new class, the so-called 
cerebrals, has been added to the vargas, and the palatal 
varga has been largely added to from old sibilants. In 
other respects the original Aryan state of affairs has been 
much better preserved than is the case in Iranian tongues. 
In these latter ones the history of the Aryan stops can be 
sketched as follows :— 

Unaspirated voiceless stops (tenues) remain unchanged 
before sonants and after sibilants. In other positions 
they develop into the surd spirants x, s, @, f. ‘The 
corresponding aspirates become surd spirants, or, after 
sibilants and nasals, unaspirated voiceless stops. 

Unaspirated voiced stops (medion) remain unchanged if 
they are not followed by sibilants, in which case they 
berome sonant spirants y, 2, w. The aspirated voiced 
stops lose their aspiration.* All the Iranian languages 
point back to such a state of affairs. In order to define 
the position of Bashgali it will be necessary to examine 
the material in some detail. 

The old Aryan k is, on the whole, well preserved. As 
a medial it is often also changed to y. Compare ka, who ? 
what? S ka; br, to do, 5. keri; kar, kor, ear, S. karna ; 
(gom) pak, (wheat) harvest, ef. i pale ; marth, frog, 
S. mandika; wali, wasp ; wrikt, iwrakt, and wrigt, fox, 
ef. S. urtke; mukise and mugiss, he fled, cf 5. qnertele : 


! Grandrias, vol. i, pt i pS 
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pagann, get ripe, cf. 8. pvika, The softening of a medial & 
to g is also common in Iranian languages such as new- 
Persian, Pashto, and the Pamir dialects! In India a 
medial i: was already dropped in the Prakrit ktage, In 
later loan-words it is often softened to g in modern 
vernaculars (including the Apabhrariga). 

The old Aryan ‘i is not distinguished from k, compare 
kur, ass, S. Wuira: miok, face, S. matkhea. Tf tei, branch, 
is identical with 5. atkha, a medial kh can be dropped, 
My materials are not, however, sufficient for judging with 
certainty. 

A hard spirant x, written kh or kh, occurs in some few 
words. In such cases where the kh has not been under. 
lined in Colonel Davidson's book, it is possible, though not 
likely, that it denotes an aspirated k and not the spirant. 
[ have therefore noted such cases in enumerating the 
words in which the spirant y seems to occur. They are 
iftyi, atyt, or atthi, near: xin, a khin; yun and kunza, 
a princess: yaconn (written Ihazonn), treasure; yortie 
(written (host), a certain vegetable; yel (written /hel), 
sweat; imulyen (written mulkhen), violet: pul, pynla, 
rotten; p'yur (written p'kliwr), on the top of; tiyéloal: 
(written fithélesh), thon wilt be caught, There cannot 
after this be any doubt that the spirant y is occasionally 
heard in Bashgali. It is, however, doubtful whether it 
can be considered as a genuine Bashgali sound. Of the 
words enumerated above yin, yunzd, yazonn, yosla, xe! 
(cf. Wayi xil), mitlyen (said to be Chitrali), biyetloal 
(cf. Brahai tix), are certainly loan-words, and the same is 
perhaps also the case with the rest. Instances of the uae 
of y and & in the same word, such as iffy and aftht, 
yuned and kun, seem to show that the voiceless spiraunt 
xX 18 commonly pronounced as a &. Compare also bul, 
angry, P. sis; horbiza, melon, P. det: henak, rope, 


' Gruudriaa, I, ii, f*f- ie, S00, uate 
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BP. sks: frak, loose, P. al where a & has been 
substituted for a y in Persian loan-words, and chkrt, polo 
ball, where kr has not been changed to yr (ef. S. chakra). 
It does not, therefore, seem as if the hard spirant ¥y 
actually plays a role in Bashgali phonology. In this 
respect the dialect apparently agrees with Baltichi. In 
the isolated instances muyo, on the face: biliwy =biliuk, 
much; chay, choy=chuk, low, the spirant has become 
softened. The whole evidence points to the conclusion 
that the spirant x is disappearing, being commonly 
replaced by Ff 

The unaspirated palatal ch 1s apparently retained, 
both as initial and as medial; thus, cd, chi, how many ? 
cf. Awestan chaiti; chiom, leather, & chairman; chitt, 
mind, S. chittd; chbri, a polo ball, ef. S. chakri: chaahton, 
four and four, ef. 8. chatur-; kachi, somewhere, ef. 5. 
kvachid ; pack, to cook, S. pack; morch, pepper, ef, &. 
naricha: ruch, light, S. réchi (but also” ruzh, daylight, 
ef. Persian ror); pel, puch, five; pachits, fifteen, 
S. péichan, péiichadasa, The forms po}, pony, five, 
are, perhaps, Persian loan-words. Compare, however, the 
spftening of a medial k to g. In ahto, four; cha-shton, 
four and four; ahtrits, fourteen, ch has become ah before f, 
we. a hard spirant has been developed as in Tranian. 

There are no instances of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
chk in my materials, The secondary chelli, eli in 
Sanskrit, is apparently represented by an affricata im 
Bashgali; compare df=, come, edsi, oat, came, ef. 8. 
digachehha fadio®, shade, S. chhayd ; woted, welad, wets, 
shoe, ef, 8. avachehhada. 

The Aryan dental stops have developed into two 
diferent sets of sounds in Indian languages, the s0- 
called dentals and cerebrals. Dr. Grierson! maintains 
that there is no such distinction between the two groups 


1 Pistea Languages, p- 17. 
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in Bashgali and connected languages, where all these 
sounds are, in fact, semi-cerebrals. I am not able to 
add anything to his materials in this respect. I shall 
mention below that there seem to be some cerebral 
sounds in Bashgali, viz. «a cerebral + and a cerebral 4, 
the latter usually written “r or “ry, A cerebral # and 
a cerebral q occur in some few words, viz. ashfar and 
ashir, hill; uleft, is heaped up; bifta, butt (also burt), 
rice, bread; chaffa (also charra), idiot; git, grattingr : 
golf, a stack of grass; jut, a leopard; pet (and per), to 
break; pifr, putr, son; raffatt (cf. rarrd, noise), barks; 
shurtr, sport; adr, box; adr, yellow; adra, pale; udder, 
thundering ; indron, rainbow ; dadr, thin; kadr, quick- 
sand: Idel and ladel. lying; pedrt and padri, axe, It 
will be seen that in most cases the cerebral is found in 
the neighbourhood of an r, and its existence is probably 
due to this fact. In other eases, such as wletf, gitu, got, 
jut, we have perhaps to do with loan-words; ef. Hindi 
wfal, heap; gofi, grafting: gat, heap. At all events, 
there is no indication to show that Bashgali has, like 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, developed two sets out of the 
Aryan dental stops, and it seems to be allowed to deal 
with the sounds noted as dentals and as cerebrals by 
Colonel Davidson as identical. 

The unaspirated f is kept as an initial, and regularly 
dropped as a medial. Compare ¢@, thou, S. tram: tel, 
oi, S. fait; tap, tah, heat, S. fipas; tro, tré, three, 
S. trtyas; brid, brother, 8. bhriitri; gwd, went, S. gated : 
kra, did, 5. krité; lui, blood, S. léhita; mf, self, Latin, 
met; stil, ed, sii, bridge, S, stu; shé, ahi, cold, S. site ; 
shu, shilla, cold, S. éitald; shila, smallpox, 8S. fitala- 
simian, son-in-law, ef. S. j@matri. It will be seen that 
rif becomes r asin Pashto; ef. bra, did; mrad, died: 
dwérd, brought (ef. S. abhrita); karo (but also kato), 
knife (Awestan /orefe). A tinal or medial ¢ has apparently 
been preserved or sometimes changed to d, in uf, to use ; 
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ad, od, use, advantage; cf. Latin uior, wus It is, how- 
ever, possible that the final ¢, @ of this word has been 
derived from a double consonant. ilar, cheese, on the 
other hand, is probably an Indian loan-word ; ef. 5. hilata. 

The aspirated voiceless dental stop apparently becomes 
( and is kept as a medial; thus, Ieutos, says, S. hathaya- ; 
shott, oath, S. depdtha; ta, fe, or, S dtha. None of these 
instances is, however, quite certam. Th is dropped after r; 
thus. tar, ford, 5. tirthd, Prak rit (ihe. . 

The hard dental spirant @ does not seem to exist. In 
Bashgali. A ¢ forming the first part of a consonantal com- 
pound would naturally become such a spirant in Iranian, 
while such compounds are simplified im Indo-Aryan, 
usually so that the f prevails. The different Lranian 
languages have then gone different ways in their treat- 
ment of such compounds, Thus the Iranian @r (Aryan 
fr) becomes fir, 7, or 8 ‘n Persian, in Pashté, « in Baltchi, 
fy in Pamir dialects, and so forth. In Bashgali the t of 
such compounds 1s well preserved; compare fre, frei, three; 
‘its, thirteen; pifr, putr, son; rétr, relar, night; fa, thou; 
ti, suffix of the gerund, ef. 5. -teT; matea, mats, fish, ef. 
S. mdfsya. Forms such as radar, padher, night, occur in 
addition to rétar, They may be loan-words, It is, how- 
ever, also possible that rdfr has become rifar, and further 
radar; compare @t and ad, use. It is hard to say which 
sourid is meant with the dA in radhar. A dh is also 
written in some few other words, viz., andhar and exndr 
dark; odh, merciful; widhar and widar, to fear. Of 
these andhar is probably a loan-word. It can hardly be 
an original word derived from the same Aryan base as 
S andhakara, because ndh becomes » in Bashgall, The 
alternative writing of d instead of dh in andr and aidur 
«eoms to show that the sound intended is a d and not the 
soft spirant 6. 

In several cases we find a sound marked th, and it 
might be suggested that the hard spirant @ is meant. The 
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sound oceurs as an initial in fhurus, a precipice ; as a final 
in ashtrith, bedding; Gairath, name of a place, It is 
occasionally used in the sufiixes of the second present and 
the gerund instead of the usual ¢; thus, mrétiwm and 
mrétam, I die; widerthum and widaréttwm, I fear: 
widarthi, widherti, and vidraiti, having feared. In the 
base ail, to fall, we onee find th written; thus, voi 
ithalon, stones will fall (wrongly translated “there is 
a bog ahead of you” in No. 171). In all other instances 
th is preceded by a sibilant and interchangeable with f. 
The most common case in which this th is used is the 
infinitive termination ath (also sf): thus, bu-sth, to become, 
Other authorities write «4 in this form, and there cannot 
he any question but that a voiceless stop and not a spirant 
is meant, Other instances of th are hosth and hést, they 
are; ashi and osth, but usually asht, they are; osfh and 
“osht, they come; giran-guathé, knotted gone, a knot (ef. 
yittan-gus, got knotted); mristh, probably miswriting 
for mrisht, a corpse; jistha, uncle, probably miswritten 
for jishta, ef. jisht, oldest. It is possible that the A denotes 
& greater emphasis of the off-glide which may, according 
to the personal equation of the hearer, make the impression 
of an aspirated consonant. It is here of interest to 
remember that the result of a compound consonant eon- 
taining « sibilant. always is an aspirated group in the 
Prakrits. 

The Aryan p remains unchanged as an initial ; thus, pi, 
drink, 5. pa; wott, putt, road, S, panthda, A medial p has 
become initial in p, pi, on, Greek éxi. This preposition 
is very common in Bashgali. Before voiced consonants 
jt becomes 6; thus, 6bdi, in the mind: bado, on the hill, 
A final or medial p remains or is changed to b in tony, 
to be hot; tip, tapt and tab, tabi, hot. Tt is possible 
that we have here to do with loan-words. and that 
is almost certainly the case with karbosh, cotton, ef. 
S. karpdsa. In other instances a p in such positions 
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aeemea to have been changed to w, as In many Iranian 
dinlects. This w has then usually disappeared after 
having darkened the preceding vowel ; compare do, water, 
S. ap; ahd, mghit, S. kshap: shott, oath, S. sapathe ; 
nawos, nephew, Persian navase ( probably a loan-word). 
The aspirated labial stop pf is apparently treated as a 7; 
the only certain instance is pél, 5. phala, a ploughshare. 
The voiceless spirant f does not appear to exist in 
Bashgali. We tind an 7 written in frak, loose, Persian 
15, and faida, produced, Persian lou. The usual form 
of this latter word is, however, pucdd, and the Persian 
SZ is represented by prong, English. The isolated 
instances of an f accordingly occur in loan-words, In such 
cases where, from an Iranian point of view, we should 
expect an f we always find /p. Compare pré, go, 5. prat-i; 
pla, given, 8, pitta ; preshama, let us ait, cf, S. pra + aad ; 
paki, grind, cf. 8. piah; paleu, sleep, cf, Awestan hwefe, 
Balachi vapsag; eapits, seventeen, S. saptddusa. In soft, 
eutt, seven, S. sdptan; ngitd, took, Awestan gerapte,* pt 
has become f/, ¢, a8 in Indian. 

It will be seen that in the treatment of voiceless stops 
Bashgali agrees with Tranian languages in so far as it 
does not appear to possess any aspirates, and also in 
preserving several eonsonantal compounds. There are 
some few traces of spirants developed from such stops. 
In most cases, however, where such spirants are used in 
Iranian, Bashgali retams the old stops, and it 1s, at the 

present state of our knowledge, impossible to decide 
whether this state of things is inherited from the Aryan 
period as in Indian, or 4 secondary development as in 
Balicht. 

A peculiar interest attaches itself to the treatment 
of voiced stops in Bashgali. Dr. Grierson * mentions 
1 Compare Baldchi gipta as to the cancelling of the r-element of the 

L: revowel, 
] 2 Pikiea Langunge, p. 3. 
anas, 1911. 2 
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as a characteristic feature of -the languages grouped 
together by him as Pisses languages the hardening of 
sonants. So far as I ean seo, this only applies to loan- 
words, and in that ease it does not signify more than 
e.g. the common Indo-Aryan adaptation of English lore 
in the form (a. Such eases of interchange between voiced 
and voiceless stops only show that the aspiration of surds 
is different in the borrowing language and in the tongue 
from which the loans have been made. Dr. Grierson also 
gives some instances of the same hardening in indigenous 
words, viz., Bashgali shad, alive; shi, life, which lie 
connects with 8. jiv; Shin tam, I do, identified with 
8. dhd-, and Waiala jip, tongue, S. jihvd. I do not think 
that any conclusions can be based on such stray instances, 
some of which can also be explained otherwise. Bashgali 
sha, life, occurs in Colonel Davidson's book in one 
sentence (No, 803), ikia ta sha ness, in her (the dead 
woman) there is no life. Here sha ean just as well 
correspond to §S, spdare, breath, and shiunt, which does not 
occur in Colonel Davidson’s sentences, would naturally 
be derived from sha, Shina f-am, I do, can also he 
connected with S. fan, and the various forms of the word 
“tongue” in Indo-European languages differ so much from 
each other that none of them ean well be used alone to 
prove the existence of phonetic laws. So far as I can 
see, all the evidence available from certain forms in 
Bashgali is to the effeet that voiced stops are never 
hardened unless they are immediately followed by hard 
sounds. On the other hand, several instances have been 
quoted of the opposite change, the softening of hard 
consonants, 

The details whieh follow will show how the old Aryan 
voiced stops have heen developed in Bashgali. It will be 
most practical to deal with the unaspirated ones first and 
to discuss the aspirated medim apart from them, 

A g is kept as an initial and, apparently, dropped 
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when medial. Compare qi, to go, 5. gi; gdo, cow, 5, ga: 
qun, smell, S. gandh&k; gtr, count, S. gan; grom, 
qram, village, S. graéma; grish, noon, 5. grishmd;, gare, 
eclipse, S. grifia; shiil, jackal, S. srigildé; ats, come, 
S. dgachehha (7). 

The voiced spirant y, written gi, occurs in some few 
words. I have already mentioned that it has been 
substituted for a voiceless stop in biliwy, biliwk, much ; 
chery, choy, ehak, low; muyo, on the face (mul). It 
further occurs in loan-words such as @y, water (Bashgali 
dio); aoyan, an Afghan; chirdy, a lamp; swy (written 
sugh), a yak (Tibetan gyag). The other instances of the 
use of this y in Colonel Davidson's materials are charuy, 
foolish (No. 87, ef. charrd, chotfa, foolish); mashoyott, 
he became angry (No. 45, cf. mashu, anger); widey, 
fear (No, 458, ef. widar, to fear); vrdyuttus, I have 
received ; vrdyutlasd, hast thou received ? vriyalam, 
I shall receive (No. 1136), Of these the final y of 
charay and mashoy{-oft) is derived from an old &k; 
eompare the Persian suffixes -d, -ah, -jy, ete. The final 
y of widey seems to denote a rough r, while the base 
vray is probably connected with ngi, take. This verb 
is probably a compound of the base grabh; compare the 
past tense nyitd, Awestan gerepla, Balichi gipta. Vraya- 
is then perhaps comparable to forms such as bragom 
instead of fa-yrom, in the village, and derived from 
a *va-yra. If so, we must infer that gr originally became 
yr, and that the y has been kept on account of the 
transposition of the *; grom, village, shows that the old 
gr has finally been restored. This would point to the 
conclusion that the use of voiceless stops in such positions 
where we would, from the point of view of Iranian 
phonology, expect spirants, is also a secondary develop- 
ment and comparable to the state of affairs in Balochi, 

The Aryan soft palatal j is retained as an initial and 
dropped as a medial; thus, jasht, eldest, 5. jyéehtha ; bi, 
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seed, 5S. bija, Balichi bij. Compare also the remarks 
about the soft palatal sibilant below. 

The voiced dental stop « likewise remains as an initial 
and is dropped as a medial. Compare di, sky, 8. dyaus: 
doi, dui, arm, hand, 8. das: ii, gift, S, dina: don, 
handle, S. danddé; dush, fault, S. dosha: lots, ten, 
5. diga; drin, bow, S. druna; dros, grape, 8. drakaha; 
di, door, 5. dvdr; di, two, 8. dvaw: a, to go up, S. ud: 
mri, earth, soil, S. mrid: nishi, sit, 8. ni-shid; pa, pil, 
foot, 5. pada; yi, eo, eat, S. ad ; Michi, sometimes, 
5. twachid; pré, give, S. pra-da; cira, heart, 8, rider; 
dils, twelve, 8. dvddasa ; trits, thirteen, 8. iriiyddase = 
sitrits, fourteen, S. chcturdass ; pachits, tifteen, 5. peiicha- 
dasa, and so forth. The final #« of these last words is 
derived from Aryan £ and not from -dag- > -ds >-t9-: 
compare dots, ten, 5. diga. In widar, vidhar, to fear, the 
preservation of the d is perhaps due to the existence of 
a base dur. 

Rd becomes +; thus, mar, shampoo. A similar develop- 
ment must probably have taken place in qur, sugar, 
5. guda, if this word is not an Indian loan-word. Before 
a voiceless stop d becomes ¢; thus, pta, given, 8. pratta; 
fé, elé, give, from “dite, ef. S. dattd. In other positions the 
d remains, and atamsh, to bite, to sting, cannot therefore 
be derived from the base davié, but might be compared 
with English sting, Old Norse stingyt. | 

The sound written dh has been referred to above in 
discussing the voiceless dental stop ¢. 

The Aryan 6 is treated like other yoiced unaspirated 
stops, i. it remains as an initial and is dropped as 
a medial; thus, bi, seed, &. bija: bdi, mind, S. budelha « 
ket, hump, cf. S. kuljd, English hump. In two eases 
(Nos. 526 and 672) we find bapdi, in the mind, instead 
of the common babdi, but this cannot be anything but 
a miswriting, 

The state of affairs in Bashgali with regard to 
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unaspirated voiced stops is accordingly the same as in 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars and as in the Caspian dialects 
of the Iranian family. We shall now see how the Aryan 
voiced aspirates have developed in the dialect. 

Colonel Davidson (preface, p. xi) draws attention to the 
fact that some few examples of aspirates oceur in his 
sentences. At the same time he reminds us that 
Dr. Trompp and Sir G. Robertson denied the existence 
of aspirates in the language. The latter added that he 
had found it impossible to get his Katirs to pronounce the 
English /. Colonel Davidson's materials seem to confirm 
this statement. An fh oceurs in the beginning of the 
interjections Aé@ and Aut, and, cockney way, in some words 
which usually begin with a vowel, such as /hdw, camest; 
hates, has come (base @); hatt, there (pronominal base «); 
hist, hosth, are (base as); further, in borrowed words such 
as Hindustin, Hindustan; Ainjw, tamarisk ; /eebm, 
command; Aids suen?, handkerehief (“hand” 1s deslit), 
In none of these cases the / seems to belong to the dialect. 
A final A is also sometimes written, apparently without 
any justification; thus in bok, to become (No. 43), base 
hit; bitoh, will become (p. 20, usnally fulda); nah, male 
(Nos. 675, 680, 682, p. 1, instead of wai); noh, not 
(Nos, 43, 277, pp. 61, 62, usually na); faroh, in(!) 
(No. 235), About mé/, mist, see below. Finally, a medial 
ko oecurs in borrowed words such as /ifhief?, heaven ; 
mehar, Mehtar > milerbani, kindness, So far as I can 
see, ib is quite certain that Bashgali does not possess an 
indigenous A. This conclusion is further strengthened by 
n consideration of the history of the Aryan aspirated voiced 
stops, which, as a general rule, lose their aspiration in 
Bashgali. 

The Aryan gh becomes q and jh becomes j; thus, drgr, 
long, 5. dirghdt; lugd, light, S. laghit; jan, kill, 5. han, 
In ksh@, rub, 8. ghrish, the aspirate gh has become 
hardened before the voiceless spirant ah, If luesiitiatl, 
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to be frost-bitten, has anything to do with S. dah, to 
burn, it must be compared with Prakrit (vijaddha and not 
with 8, dagdhut, i.e. its tinal consonant is an Aryan 3h and 
nota gh, Compare spirants below, ™ 

Aryan dh becomes d as an initial; thus, dum, smoke, 
8. dhiima ; dér, to endure, S. dhri. Similarly d represents 
an Aryan ddk in bidt, mind, S. buddhi. A medial dh, 
preceded by a vowel, by an » or an ¥, seems to be 
regularly dropped; compare ush@, medicine, §. éshadhi; 
fin, blood, S, lakita; gun, smell, 8. gandha; war, prow, 
base vardh., Words such as bend, imprisoned ; andr and 
andhar, dark, are perhaps loan-words; cf, gwn, smell, 
[ am unable to make anything out of the forms mish 
mish, mihi, mich, inij, miju, mizhi, mighu, middle. 
If they are connected with S. mdédhya, Armenian mej, 
the forms with si and ch must be due to misunderstanding 
or perhaps to a confusion with mesh, with. In this 
connexion IT may also mention the curious forms je, and, 
cf. Vedic ddha; jt, daughter, ci. 8. duhitri: 2a, milk. 
ef. 5. dugdha; jijil, loose, ef. S. githild, where a dental 
has apparently been replaced by a j. Iam not, however, 
able to explain any of these forms. 

An initial Aryan bh becomes b; thus, has, flame, 5. bhas « 
bit, to become, S. bhit; banio, hornet, ef. S. bhrameard ; 
hor, load, S. bhardé: bra, took away, ef S. bhrita: brid, 
brother, 5, birdtri. In the face of all these forms the 
isolated bhim, bhiom, earth, ground, S. bhcimi, cannot he 
correct, but must owe its A to its similarity with the 
Indian word with which it has unconsciously been con- 
founded in the mind of the hearer. 

An Aryan bh between vowels apparently becomes w, as 
in Iranian ; thus, @wer, bring, S. d-bhri; awizh, necessity, 
S. *abhiksha, ef. apéksha. This w has been transferred to 
the uncompounded base in ai, beat, ef. S. bhid and 
Old Slavonic bi-ti, beat: wut, say, cf. S. Bhan: ef. aleo 
crayd, to get, which perhaps corresponds to 8. abhi-prabhi, 
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In some cases a medial bA has apparently disappeared ; 
compare gro, eclipse, S, grahka; guru, deep, S. gabhird, 
yaiet, gaiesth, to seize; gaitt, having taken: gavé, take, 
ef. S. grabh, grat. 

It will be seen that, on the whole, Bashgali follows the 
Iranian languages in discarding the aspiration of stops. 
We shall see below that the same disaspiration is also 
carried through in the case of the aspirated Aryan palatal 
sibilant £h. 

ARYAN NASALS. The guttural nasal # in Aryan 
languages only oecurred before gutturals. I have not 
come across any example which shows how it is treated 
in Bashgali if it is followed by a voiceless guttural. 
A voiced guttural, on the other hand, disappears, and ay 
becomes vi (written ng); thus, rai, colour, S. ritiga; aid, 
fire, S. agai, cf. digdra; aur, finger, ef. 5S. aigily; 
shinar, pretty, S. sriigiirt. In ani, side, » is written 
instead, if this word is connected with S. diviget. 

The only instances of an Aryan # in Bashgali oceur 
before ef, where the nasal seems to be regularly dropped ; 
compare pdch, puch, péj, five, 5. pdacha; pachits, fifteen, 
S. piichadast. The form pony, five, which occurs in 
Nos. 69, 969, 1058, is probably a Persian loan-word. 

The most common Aryan nasal was the dental ». In 
Bashgali it remains unchanged as an initial; thus, nom, 
nam, name, S. nima; non, nine, S. rede, non, mother, 
cf. S. nand. A single uncompounded nm between vowels 1s 
regularly cerebralized, and this cerebral m 1s then written 
“nr: thus, kar, blind, 8. kane; gir, count, 5. gan; jar, kill, 
S. han; sir, know, 8. jandti; shtar, to utter inarticulate 
sounds, S. stan; shidr, a thief, 5, sfénd, The cere- 
bralization does not appear to take place if an r precedes, 
compare dron, bow, 8, druna; sarin, yellow, 5. harina: 
turin, tart, thorn, cf. S. trina. In some cases auch an 
apparently sounds simply asa nasalization of the preceding 
vowel ; compare da, gift, 5. dina; datzié, right, 5. dakehina ; 
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shi, food, S. dgane, Sometimes also m is written instead ; 
thus, sén, knee, S. janw: suin, damage, harm, S, jyant; 
and in a few cases » and “rv are written in one and the 
sane word; thus, iid and ind, eaten; parmer (parmir) 
and parmen, small, boy. It therefore seems as if the 
sound is not always quite distinet. There cannot, however, 
be any doubt about the general tendency to cerebralize 
such an», This is of some interest. We know that in 
the Indian Prakrits the cerebralization of a dental ” is 
a& very common feature, and that something still more 
analogous is found in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Marathi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi have all 
preserved an initial n unchanged, while a single medial » 
becomes an p. Dr. Grierson has been good enough to 
inform me that the pronunciation of this » becomes more 
and more cerebral as we go westwards, and that it woes 
still further west into Pashto. In eastern languages, such 
as Hindi, Bihari, ete., on the other hand, the cerebral » is 
not used. There is accordingly a parallelism between 
these Indo-Aryan vernaculars and Bashgali in this respect. 
And this parallelism becomes still more significant if we 
recall the fact that the same Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
which change a single medial m ton “have a medial » in 
the place of the double » of the Prakrits, resulting from 
a Sanskrit conjunct of which » is a member"! The same 
is the case in Bashgali; compare ano, food, S. dnna: man. 
mean, S. manye-; vind, beaten, ef. S. bhinnd: wun. 
make, Old Norse vinna; hen, laugh, Persian owas. 
We thus see how a phonological tendency spreads over 
territories which do not all fall under one and the same 
linguistic family, while, on the other hand, it does not 
affect all the dialects of the same family, 

Tt has been mentioned above that an old ay becomes 
i while eh becomes ch in Bashgali. The obvious inference 
18 that a nasal is dropped before a voiceless stop while it 

' Set Bhandarkar, JRERAS.,, xvii, pp. TET. 
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remains before a voiced one, which then itself disappears. 
This inference is made almost certain by considering the 
combinations of a dental 2 and a dental stop. Vf and nth 
hecome ft, while nd and adh become 1m; compare atiwy, 
lung, 5. aire; duit, tooth, S&S. dianta; woerut, spring, 
S. cusunté; putt, road, S. pdnthas ; hon, arrow, S. banda ; 
don, handle, S. daydd; in(dron), Indra (bow), rainbow, 
ef. 5, indra(-dhanish); fon, slave, Persian al ; Line, 
tree, S. skandha ; gun, smell, 8. gandhd. 

The Aryan m remains unchanged as initial and as 
medial ; compare manahi, man, §. mentishyd ; nom, name, 
S. ndma. It is of interest to note that the base mri, to 
say, which became Mri in Sanskrit, retains it8 m™ in 
Bashgali; compare kui mdrechi, what dost thou say / 
kai mirnazushba, thou wast saying something. Ibi 
hecomes m: thus, wscam, yawn, 8. vijrimbh 5 aldom., 
a tree, S. atambla. 

In all compounds containing a nasal and a voiced 
consonant the nasal alone remains. This state of affairs 
is comparable to the disappearance of the last part of 
consonantal eompounds in Caspian dialects.’ 

ARYAN SEMLVOWELS. The initial Aryan y is well 
preserved in Bashgali as in non-Persian Iranian languages, 
while in India it has commonly developed into 4 Le 
“Compare yis, grass, 5. ydrasa; yamna, double, ef. 
S. yma. As in the Pamir dialects, a y is often also used 
prothetieally before initial vowels; thus, yo, 60, one, 
Awestan aéwa; yr, down, 5. ae ; yozh, ash, morning, +. 
ushda; ydsht, lip, S. dsitha, Writings such as civy, a yak 
(Tibetan erg) ; chait and waft, having eaten, seem to 
show that the pronunciation of the y is rather emphatic. 
After consonants ya is apt to become i; thus, ashi, mouth, 
S. dsya; matsi, tish, 5S. mateya. 

The Aryan r is well preserved; compare rock, light. 
S. nicht: ran, colour, 8, range ; itr, might, 5. ratri; Or, 

i See Gremdriaa, 1, ii, p. oH, 
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chest, 5, rua; bur, ass, S. htra; dar, far, 8, dard: bor, 
load, 8. bidrd. A medial or final r is, however, liable to be 
dropped: compare até and awar, bring,S.a-bhara ; di, door, 
S.dvar;, dar, dio, wood, 8. déru: sii, sai. sé, sun, 5S. stira : 
shat, shé, head, S. siras; sus, sister, S. audert; sito, four, 
S. chatviri. Consonantal compounds containing an 7 are 
as a rule simplitied in such a way that the r disappears in 
Indian languages, In Iranian, on the other hand, the + is 
to a great extent preserved. The same is the case in 
Bashgali. If the r follows a stop, this latter sound is 
not changed to a spirant as in many Iranian bongies. 
Compare chiri, a polo ball, ef. S. chakra: grom, village, 
S. grama: jerik, shame, §. hrtka: troi, tré, three, 8, brviapers : 


+ 


trite, thirteen, S. trityddase: ati. lungs, S. antra: dren, 
how, S. druna; dros, yrape, S. drakeha; prusht, bed, 
5. prastard; prov, wound, 8. prahara: brd, brother, 
S. bheitri. Note also garo, eclipse, S. gréha; gait, 
having seized, cf, S, grihitud ; ngd, take, S. grah; sang, 
hear, S. sari-grah, It is of interest that the r has alse 
disappeared in Baliichi gipte, Caspian gita, Central dialects 
aft, seized, 

ff is also retained as the first member of a compound ; 
cf. drgr, long, S. dirgyha, If the last part of the compound 
is a dental, it regularly disappears. Compare kr, done, 
S. kritt; karo (and kato), knife, Awestan karate; gir, 
knot; siren-guethé, a knot (but also giitan-qus, knotted), 
ef. 5. grath: tir, ford, 8. lirthe, Prakrit tiha- horu, ity. 
mud-stream, ¢f. S. kardama: mar, shampoo, S. mari: 
war, prow, 8. vardh; wari, word, ef. Lat. vertium ; hor, kar, 
ear, S. karina: por, leaf, S. parnd; part, full, S. pirad: 
wahtr, broad, 8. vistirua. In the face of such instances 
it is probable that aero, gold, is an Indian loan-word. 
Similar changes are also found in Iranian languages ; 
ef. Grundrisa, I, ii, Pp. 53, 207, 304. ete. | 

It is uncertain how the compound +p was treated, The 


only example I have found, bearhosh, cotton, S. kappa, 
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is probably a Persian loan-word. Am seems to become m, 
as in India; ef. chiom, leather, 5. chéirma:; baome, hornet, 
cf. & bhramara. Kiar, want, is therefore probably 
R is often marked as a cerebral. I am not, however, 
able to find any rules regulating the matter. Occasionally 
we find one and the same word written sometimes with an 
r and sometimes with an 7; thus, ashir and ashir, hail- 
storm; wre and wru, headman; 4rd and fai, brother 
bra and bra, took off; dar and dir, bent; drgr and drgr, 
long; badur, abroad ; baditr, far off; kerr and ker, crow; 
nueert and mart, money; mdri and mitrei, stick; pror and 
pror, wound ; shiver and shanir, numb; fart and tarin, 
thorn, etc. Sometimes also ¢ interchanges with ¢ or [; 
thus, karo and kato, knife; per, pret, and pet, break; 
charra and chatfid, idiot; rard, noise; raffatt, barks, ete. 
The cerebral r occurs in all positions, a5 an initial, 
however, only in very few words, viz., ranzann, he shakes 
(but renzol, shaking with fever, feverish); rancdo, ranczéi, 
shake; raftatt, he barks; viti, yellow. It is used os 
a final in words such as atsir, return; ashiy and achir, 
hail (S. dsara); wrr, wing, chakor; ttser, calf (ef. 5. 
vated); ber, ber, foolish; hr, chicken; bir, pigeon; purr, 
smallpox ; sir, crop; sharr, goat ; shurr, waistband ; tor, 
ruin; war, see (ef. dpaw), In widey, fear (No, 458), the 
y probably denotes a very rough 1; ef. wilerasth, to. fear. 
The cerebral 7 is also used as a medial between vowels ; 
thus, dri, parmir and parmeér, marin, boy (cf. parmen, 
sinall); aru, silver, arin, narrow; «ara, tight; bard, 
plough; baré, blacksmith; bor, burt, bread; dura, durt, 
blunt; karu, trunk; serra, root; kira, shield; paré, 
veranda; parro, apple, ete. We also find + combined with 
other consonants; thus, gidr, sheaf; hadr, quicksand ; 
digrt, shirt; mrd, died: mri, earth; wofriss, is lying; 
parché (and parchev), polo-stick, polo; udder, thunder : 
wraett, they are lowing; harta, fat; shurts, sport; amutrts, 
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pomegranates; dwrind, musician; karwd, strong. An 
aspirated + apparently occurs in derh, surprised 5 parrhi, 
letter; wishirwork (also wishirwor), tigure. Sueh words 
are, however, scarcely indigenous Basheali words. 

There cannot, after all, be any doubt that Bashgali 
possesses a cerebral yr The use of this -sound is an 
initial and in eases where it must be derived from an 
Aryan r (ef. azhir, hail, S. daire.: war, see, Greek opaa: 
mra, died, base mri; me, earth, Sm mid) shows that it 
8 not comparable with the cerebral r of Indo-Aryan 
vernacilars. In mrad, died, 8. mritd; mri, earth, S. mrid. 
we have the same development of a cerebral yr from + 
and a dental as in Pashia. 

Finally, I may also mention the apparent interchange 
of r or r and w: thus, wegachi, ragach?, and mweéequchs, 
askest ; wasamristeid and wasnwesiai, they are gathered. 

Rand I are, broadly, distinguished as in Indian: ¢om- 
pare, however, well keh, ask for (ch S. ert): cover. finger, 
5. ahgili; garak, neck, 5. gala; porch, burn, 8, plush ; 
fur, weigh, S. tid; daerr, bald, S. hulva, ete. Of compounds 
containing an old | we may note pilt, fall, Prakrit pad 
tn, speak, S. bhean. 

An initial is Kept in Bashgali as in Western Indian 
and non-Persian Tranian dialects, a new example of what 
we have seen above, that a certain characteristic does not 
pervade the whole territory of one linguistic family, but 
does, on the other hand, extend into the area of another 
family. Compare wii, wind, rheuma, §, byt or vata: 
won, prepare, 8. van, Hindi bandtnd ; wes, wis, to remain, 
to spend the night, S. vas; wis, day, S, wiscra. tensa t 
Bpring, 5S. wosunld- urea. poison, S. ehsdier: Wiss, wited. 
twenty, S, -wizistedi - inlet, neighbour, ef, 8. 2 sf 
time, S. wild. The substitution of 4 in trowroet spring 
(No. 831); ba-ben. in the forest (No, 129); hanné té, the 
same (No. 1712), 8. wina, isn strong indieation that these 
words Le borrowed, If ulser, ealf, 18 connecter with 
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S vated, we have a case of a kind of eaiiprasdraya. 
It is possible that it is due to the neighbourhood of 
a sibilant. Similarly, vi is apparently dropped in shwrty, 
sport, Persian bishgard, Pehlevi *vishart; compare also 
aeht, to knit, and &. obahiy, 

A final v and a v between vowels and in consonantal 
compounds regularly disappear; thus, ahi and shew, sew, 
S sin: not, new, &. adit; non, nine, 5. néder; day, 
brother-in-law, S. dévara; pardsh, belt, ef. 8. parivésitana ; 
aha, rose, ef. S. svafi; fu, thou, 5. team; shia, four, 
S chatudri; -t7, termination of the gerund, 5. -tvi; da, 
door, & dvar: da, dui, two, 5. dvau, deé; dis, twelve, 
S dudidaga: dar, dur, bent, S. dhert; et. «hi, shite, breath, 
life, S. svdwer ; ats, sister, S. suisri. Similar features 
are found in Persian! and other Iranian languages. In 
wa, down, S&S. dva, a medial «w has become initial. 
Another form of this word is ya, from aw (cf. Latin au) 
with a prothetic y. 

ARYAN SIBILANTS. In the treatment of sibilants 
the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan family 
have gone widely different ways. In India the number 
of voiceless sibilants has been reduced to one, and con- 
sonantal compounds containing a sibilant are simplified 
in such a way that the sibilant disappears after aspirating 
the consonant, The voiced sibilants have disappeared or 
been changed in various ways. In I ranian languages an 
unprotected dental « hecomes A; # becomes ¢ in non- 
Persian dialects and « or /# im Persian; ah is well 
preserved ; sometimes, however, it is confounded with « 
‘1 non-Persian dialects? and sometimes also in Persian.* 
‘he sibilants are well preserved in compounds, and the 
voiced sibilants have not disappeared. 

In most of these features Bashgali marches with Iranian 
as against Indian languages. There is one important 
exception: the dental ¢ is retained and not changed to / 

1 eraeitriaa, I, i, pp. 31, SHS. = Thid., p. 416, ® Thid., p. 30, 
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as is the case in all Iranian languages’ Colonel Davidson 
does not distinguish more than two voiceless sibilants, 
a dental « and a cerebral or palatal si. The latter sign, 
however, perhaps denotes two sounds, an # and an 4h, for 
we often find fs or similar writings instead of an original . 
All these sibilants have a strong tendency to be softened, 
ie, pronounced with voice. There is, however, in this 
respect considerable confusion, and the materials available 
are not sufficient for laying down definite rules in every 
respect, The difficulty of noting down the sounds of 
a strange language like Bashgali is so considerable that 
we cannot expect the orthography in a pioneer work like 
Colonel Davidson's to give an absolutely adequate image 
of the actual sounds. Still, it will be possible to define 
the position of Bashgali within the Aryan family, as 
evinced by its treatment of the Aryan sibilants, with 
comparative certainty. 

The Aryan £ as an initial is represented by a sound 
which is written «ah, and which may be a cerebral or 
n palatal sibilant. Compare shé, shi, cold, S. afd; shi, 
horn, ef. S. éetiga, Awestan aril, era, Greek wépas: shiil, 
jackal, 5. srigdlda; shali, rise, 5. sali; shail, cold, S. sitald, 
A voiced ch is apparently used instead in zhi, black, 
cf. 5, yma; shuchi, grievest, cf. 5, uch, The etymology 
of these two words is not, however, certain. Instead of ah 
we sometimes also find ts; thus, fed, branch, ef, S, dkha: 
iswie, empty-handed, S. sind; tsir, head, S. stras; taitt, 
dung, cf. S. sahrit(?). In addition to tsir we also find sir. 
head, and a dental « also represents an initial Aryan ¢ in 
(host)}sueni, a (hand)kerchief, but this word is almost 
certainly «a loan-word. 

A medial # similarly becomes sometimes sh, zh. and 
sometimes ts, ch, or #; compare kshul, clever, 8. hiigala: 

t Dr. Grierson’s remark (Piddea Lernywages, p. 13.1) that the preservation 


of # in Iranian is typical of the non-Persian dialects, does not refer to 
the Aryan 4, but to the Iranian « derived from Arvan &£ 
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posh, trap, 5. prisa; sho, ish, food, 5. déana, netal, nach, 
and nach, to spoil, to loose, S, nag: dota, ten, 5. dasa ; 
witet and wisest, twenty, 8. virisati; dis, twelve, 
S. duidaés; trits, thirteen, 5. friyddasa, ete. 

There are only very few examples in my materials of 
consonantal compounds. of which a palutal # originally 
formed part, An Aryan sr becomes ch or chk in cael, 
tear, 5. dsr; osham, to rest, S. wisn, Se apparently 
becomes sip (cf, Tranian 47) ; thus, walp, horse, 5. asvc. 
In ela, shas, breath, sigh (cf. 5. svas, évaed), we probably 
have a representative of an older sush cf. Baliichi #ah. 

The cerebral sh is very well preserved. Between 
vowels, however, it often becomes sh (also written dy: 
thus, shu, six, S. ahash; shets, sixteen, 5. éédase; kahé, rub, 
S. ghrish; kehé, drag, 5. lerish ; pahi, grind, S. push ; elitali, 
fault, S. désha; wshd, weld, medicine, S. dshadhi; tash, 
yacht, morning, S, wshis ; wisht, nizht, niji, sit, S. wishid ; 
minke, mizgho, mijo, he, ef. S. mrishd, In fils, chatf, 
S isha: muss, museu, Muss, MOUSE, S. mishika, there 
is apparently a confusion of « and sh. Similar features 
are also found in Iraman languages.’ In mosh, maéeh, 
mancht, manjt, man, S. manushya, the actual sound 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 

As in Iranian tongues, the cerebral sh 1s also generally 
kept as first part of consonantal compounds. The second 
component of such compounds, on the other hand, is often 
dropped, as is also the case in Iranian languages.” 

An Aryan ksh becomes cl, ts (12), and sh, and it does 
not seem to make any difference whether this lwh repre- 
sents an Indo-European ge or ks, Compare aché, eye, 
S. dkehi, Awestan ashe; kachkrut, armpit, ef. 3. Iechfesduen , 
Aw. kasha: uchar, empty out, 5. ui-kehar ;  marohi 
(Le. méchi), honey, macherik, bee, ef. S. makehika, 
naikehike, Aw. mayahi: ts, bear, 5. rikeha, Aw. arasha ; 
datzia, right, 8. dakshina, Aw. dashina ; aiah, investigation, 

1 Soe Grundrim, FT, ii, p. 416, 1 Thid., pp. 54, 410. 
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S. dhehd, Aw. aeaha: shosh, witness, 8. sdkshin: aahu, ashe, 
a bull, S.. udwhdan, Aw. nyahan ; shed, night, S. kuhiep, 
Aw. yshap. In «dros, grape, 5. dritksid, « has been used 
instead, perhaps under the influence of the preceding r, 

Sit is, asa rule, kept as aht ; compare ish?, spear, S. rishti ; 
ost, asht, eight, S. sifait; usifor, aitwr, camel, S. dahtra ; 
yasht, lip, S. oshtha; jasht, jiaht, eldest, 5. jyéshtha; 
misht, hilt, S. mushti, The ¢ of this compound is 
occasionally dropped : thus, jash totf, elder father, paternal 
uncle (No, 1573), ef jasht, eldest; pardsh, belt, ef. 
S. parivéltana. In pti, back, S, prishfhd, *priahthi, the 
dropping of the «i is due to the shortening of the word 
caused by the accent. Cf. bi, mind, 8. feeddhi, 

Skp and skm are simplified to sh or sh; thus, pish, 
pish, flower, 8, pritshpa; grish, noon, 8. grishnut; shd, 
you, 5. yashme, Aw. yalma, 

An initial Aryan a, which is changed to an / in Iranian 
languages, remains in Bashgali; thus, eo, well, S. su; 
ai, sit, bridge, S. stl; si, sai, sé, sun, 5. stir, sierya ; 
atin, army, S. send, sainya; sott, sult, seven, S. sapld; 
spits, seventeen, 5. saplidasa, Sometimes, however, it 
becomes ah, Le. it is treated like the palatal #; thus, shu, 
sew, S. ay; afi, rose, ef, S. séeati; ahido, saw, ef, Latin 
seeuris; shoak, witness, ci. 5. sahalein, 

A final « 1s sometimes dropped; thus, doi, dui, arm, 
hand, S, dos, déshdn; shi, shas, breath, life, cf. S. seas: 
wish, yoshi, morning, 8. ushds; ér, chest, 8. dras, Usually, 
however, a final s remains ; compare /is, flame, S. lids: dive, 
yesterday, 5. lias, has, cough, 5. bas; més, moon, 8, mas: 
was, to stay, to spend the night, S. vas. The final « of 
the base as, to be, occurs in many different forms ; compare 
cilsam, adzum, ashim, assum, acsum, I am; ashi, Onishi, 
(Last, aevish, art; ass, ea, 088, a2, tt, 18 ; aaanmish, “tzam ish, 
weare; acdr, you are; asi, ete. they are. The commonest 
forms are s and 2, and, before ¢ and #4, sh. It is possible 
that forms such as edsam do not correspond to &. dani, 
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but contain an old suffix sk; compare Prakrit achchhe, is." 
A medial « is treated in the same way, ie. it is preserved 
or, before i, changed to sh, sh; thus, aged, ashes, 5, aa : 
wosul, spring, 5. vasantd; oshi, knit, ef, 8. stv; waht, 
wizhu, unsewn, undone of sewing, cf. 5. vi + siv. We 
have seen above that an old Aryan palatal sibilant some- 
times becomes ch. The same is also the case with an old 
s: thus the suffix si of the 2nd pers, sing, takes the 
form ch or cht in the old (indefinite) present. This ch 
is softened to j after » and before b. In the definite 
present formed from an old present participle in t (Aryan 
nt) and in the past and future tenses the suffix ts ale 
thus, gichi, goest; enji, goest; gij-bd, if thou goest, 
étish, art going ; gash, wentest; elosh, wilt go. 

An s as first part of «a consonantal compound is 
commonly changed to sh, so that we get sit for st and 
skp for ap; compare ashtrith, bedding, cf. 5. dstarana; 
dusht, hand, S. hasta; prusht, bed, 5, prastard; shtar, 
to utter inarticulate sounds, 8, stan; shtitr, thief, S, afénd ; 
shirt, ahtart, ishtri (occasionally also istri), wornan, 5. alrt ; 
ushpik, wasp, ef. Latin vespa, As in the case of Aryan 
ait, we sometimes find #h alone; thus, dush = dusht, hand. 
Sometimes st alternates, in the same words, with the 
more common sht; thus, starak and shtarak, to-day ; and 
the common infinitive suffix sth. 

In the compounds sth and em the sililant seems to 
disappear in afi, seed, stone, cf. S. datht; emd, we, 
S aed I am not, however, able to lay down rules, 
Cf. olisth, to remain; oshtasth, to mise, both of which 
apparently belong to the base stha, and the forms of 
the Ist persons of the verb substantive mentioned above. 

The history of the compound sv is not quite clear, In 
wus, sister, S. svderi, eva has become su; in pshw, sleep, 
S. svap, a comparison of Aw. hvafs seems to show that 
the old av has been dropped. If we compare pefr, 

1 Pischel, Gramumatik, § 450. 
nas. 1DLL. Hi 
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father-in-law, S. évdsura <avosura, it seems probable that 
sv before a sibilant became p. In yo, yot, self, 5S. ava, 
Aw. hvaté; yar, sunshine, 5. svér, we find sva changed 
to yo, ya, where the initial y is perhaps prothetic, and 
this ia perhaps the regular development. 

The Aryan voiced palatal sibilant 4 has been confounded 
with the palatal j in India, In modern Persian both y and 
£ become zc, while the two sounds are distinguished as J 
(sh) and = respectively in non-Persian Iranian dinlects. 
Bashgali seems to agree with those latter forms of speech ; 
compare ussam, to yawn, 5. vi-) rimbh; sar, to know, 
S. jaa; camdn, son-in-law, Aw, sdmitar, 8. nae § 
san, knee, Aw. sanu, 8. janu; zidn, damage, harm, 
Aw. cyani, S. jydni, ete. Instead of sar, to know, we 
also find forms such as ‘n'shartish, dost not know 
(No. 611); wjarlsam, I do not know (No. 751); Jara 
jarlann, God knows (No. 1002) ; njjanyl (4), not knowing 
(No. 1080); na janretam, I do not know (No. 1178)¢ 
que janretiah, dost not know (No. 1176); na janramiah, 
we do not know (No. 1238). If j is not here simply 
a miswriting or due to a confusion with the corresponding 
Indian word, we must compare the change of an old # or 
« to ch mentioned above. A medial 3 regularly becomes 
ch: compare twizhanam, I think, I fear, 5. tjid ; rizhom 
(and wisitT), having feigned, ef. 5. vyaja; mishé, wash, 
S. nij. Also here we sometimes find 9 instead ; thus, 
ninjo, wash; purjanam, purzanam, and porcshanam, 
I think. Such instances must be judged as in the case 
of an initial 4. It must, moreover, be borne in mind 
that the orthography of Bashgali is far from being 
absolutely exact. 

The aspirated voiced palatal spirant ch, which lias 
become fA in India, loses its aspiration. As an initial 
it becomes <; thus, sim, snow, 5. Aimd; zira, heart, 
S. hridaya; 2dr, str, coloured, yellow, S. /idri. If the 
hin S. drike, shame, is actually derived from an Aryan - 
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Sh, the 9 in jerif, shame, is comparable to the initial of 
jar, to know, ete.; see above. It is, however, also possible 
that S. rt represents an Aryan grit in spite of the 
phonological difficulties. 

Asin Persian dialects, we sometimes find o instead of 
=; thus, dus, yesterday, 5. dys; dust, hand, 5. jdata. 
The explanation of difs, tongue, S. jihva, Aw. hiza, hizwi, 
is not easier than that of other Indo-European words for 
* tongue". 

A medial ¢h is apparently dropped; thus, %, ia, 4, I, 
5S. ahiam, Aw. asem, Old Pers. adam: prdr, wound, 
S. prahara. In meh, mist, dew, hoar-frost (cf. S. mih, 
mist; még, cloud), there is apparently an old confusion 
with the hase mif, to urine, The final / in mé cannot, 
in any event, be organic. 


INFLEXION 

If we now turn from phonology to grammar there is 
very little to assist us in our endeavour to define the 
philological position of Bashgali within the Aryan family. 
Such characteristics as can be found point to a closer 
connexion with non-Persian Iranian tongues. 

GENDER. Colonel Davidson has shown (pp. 1 £ and 7) 
that there are several remnants of a feminine as dis- 
tinguished from the masculine, but that the two genders 
are no more strictly distinguished. Bashgali in this 
respect occupies a position intermediate between Pashto 
and the Pamir dialects, which distinguish two genders, on 
one side, and Persian and the Caspian dialects, where the 
distinction of genders has been discarded, on the other. 

NUMBER AND OBLIQUE BASE. Bashgali possesses 
two numbers, and the plural is sometimes distinguished by 
widing the suffix dn, én, in, or an (Davidson, par. 17), 
which is well known from Iranian dialects, There are 
also traces of an oblique base, as in non-Persian Tranian 
and in Indo-Aryan languages; thus, manelit-é (4, to a man. 
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In most cases, however, the oblique base is identical with the 
nominative, as is also the case in Pashts, the Pamir dialects, 
and some Central dialects. Whether it has a separate form 
or not, the oblique is also used to denote the agent with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, which are construed 
passively as in non - Persian Tranian and Indo-Aryan 
languages; compare manchi-€ id ushp bri, man-by my 
mare taken, the man took off my mare. 

PRONOUNS. The common form of the personal 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. 15 i, ia, or 0, which must 
he the same word as 8. ahdm, Aw. azem, Old Pers. clown, 
Pashté sa. It is impossible to tell which of these forms 
more particularly corresponds to 14. Old Pers. adam is 
perhaps the most likely one. There is a fuller Bashgali 
form ofa, 1, The final ts here probably represents some 
emphatie particle ; compare Gatha dialect aschit, I. The 
plural emd, we, corresponds to Persian mid, Balichi md, 
Caspian dialects ama, Aw. shad, “Thou” 1s fa, t, 
corresponding to Aw. ti, tim, Old Pers. tuvam, and 
similar forms in all Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages. 
The plural form sid, you, on the other hand, is again 
distinctly Iranian; cf. Persian sh“md, Balichi alm, 
Caspian shamd, Central dialects shwmod. Nothing corre- 
sponding is found in Indo-Aryan. The pronoun yit, yd, 
yot (zara), self, corresponds to Persian yud, yod, Baltchi 
vat, Pamir dialects yf, and so forth, wlile amo, own, 
is perhaps identical with 5. atmdan. 

PERSONAL TERMINATIONS. The suttixes added to 
verbal tenses in order to denote the person are: Singular, 
Ist pers, mi; 2nd pers,, a(t), ch(i); 3rd pers. @, or no 
termination. Plural, Ist pers., md, mish ; 2nd pers., 7} 
3rd pers, a, d, ft. It will be seen that there are two 
different forms of the suffix of the Ist pers. pL The 
form md is regularly used in the imperative-future and 
the aorist, the form mish in the present, the aorist (which 
also represents an old present), and in the past tenses. 
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There cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt that the 
two forma have been derived from the old terminations 
of secondary and primary tenses, Aryar an ma and ami, 
respectively. The use of the “primary” suffix mish in 
the past tenses is easily explained if we remember that 
a form such as q@mish, we went, is derived from the past 
participle and corresponds to a Sanskrit gatah smeh, 
The termination of the 2nd pers. pl. is more difficult. 
The + of forms such as fur, you are, must be derived 
from a single , and the termination perhaps corresponds 
to Vedic fene. Compare however, the enclitic pronoun 
fan of the 2nd pers. pl. in Persian, Caspian, and Central 
dialects, and the verbal terminations -ini, -on, -in in the 
2nd pers. pl. in Caspian dialects, The 3rd persons singular 
and plural are constantly confounded. The termination 
d is probably derived from the suffix of some participle. 
The termination d@ only oceurs in a certain form of the 
present in which personal suffixes are added to a participle 
ending in 1; thus, end, they go; bund, they become. It is 
hardly possible to derive this ad directly from Aryan nf 
(Persian nd), which would give ¢ or tf in Bashgali. This 
sufhx is probably represented by Bashgali ff in forms such 
as cdrtelf, they know. It seems, however, as if a Bashgali 
(, derived from mf or from other compounds, undergoes 
& secondary softening tod after nasals. Thus the termina- 
tion of the gerund is fi (Aryan -tvt); compare kati, having 
done, After an 7, however, we find di instead; thus, 
achind?, having run. It is therefore possible that the 
termination md is derived from » + ?¢, where the ¢ is the 
representative of the Arvan suffix nf. 

The personal terminations in Bashgali are more in 
accordance with the old Aryan suffixes than 1s the case 
in Other Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages at the present 
day. The preservation of both the primary and the 
secondary suffix of the Ist pers. pl. is, in this respect, of 
especial interest. On the other hand, Bashyali agrees with 
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Iranian in using the personal suffixes, not only to denote 
the subject, but also to mark other syntactic relations such 
as the direct and indirect object. 

VERBAL FORMS. The usual form of the infinitive 
ends in sfh: thus, osth, to come; kuath, to do. It must 
probably be compared with the Persian infinitive in -istan, 
which has been explained * as a compound form contaiming 
an infinitive of the base as,to be. A shorter infinitive, 
corresponding to the Persian infinitivus apocopatus, is 
identical with the base, or, if the negative na follows, 
it also often ends in m. This form is commonly used 
in connexion with the verb dusth, to become, to be able, 
just as the Persian infinitivus apocopatus is used with 
shayas, it is possible, and ‘tyes, it is wanted. Compare 
na pa bann, he eannot go; pshé-n n'baltam, 1 cannot 
sleep, The tinal » of some of these forms is perhaps 
only a duplicate of the initial » of the negative ne, 

In the formation of tenses Bashgali has struck out 
lines much similar to those followed in India. With 
one single exception all the tenses are formed from 
participles. ‘The exception is a form in which personal 
terminations are added directly to the base. Compare 
qa-m(-ba), (if) I go; gi-7(-bd), (if) thou goest; gi- 
yeish(-Iai), (if) we go, ete. This form is used as a con- 
junctive present, as an sorist, and as an imperative. 
Other tenses are formed from participles, and the number 
of such participles is comparatively great. As in Indian 
languages, there is a gerund or conjunctive participle. 
It is formed by adding ff or, siter nasals, sometimes 
di; thus, (iff, having become; gif, having gone: wifi, 
beating, ete. It is probably connected with Vedie fv. 
In some few cases we find a gerund ending in m; thus, 
ahinam i, running go, go quickly; ho-m «azzild, 
becoming be-if, if we become. Compare the corresponding 
gerund ending in am in Old Sanskrit. 


' See (frondriaa, 1, fi, po 14%. 
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The most eommon present participle ends in { or n: 
compare mrl, dying; piltil, fallng; yal, eating; ofin, 
remaining ; tin pin, wine-drinking, drunkard. The forms 
ending in / and » are often used promiscuously ; compare 
yiil-oscam and yiln-azzam, I was eating. It is therefore 
likely that they are identical, In that case we may 
perhaps compare the substitution of / for » in Pashta 
in words such as dza/ and jan, girl,’ and the interchange 
of 2 and m in Indo-Aryan vernaculars.? This, then, would 
furnish a new example of a phonetical tendeney affecting 
both Indo-Aryan and Iranian vernaculars. This palrticiple 
is used to form a present, an imperfect, and a future. 
Compare yil-n-wm, I eat; ya-l-ai, they eat; hu-n-am 
and feu-l-om, 1 do; yi-n-azzam and yit-el-aszsam, I was 
eating; yi-l-om, I shall eat; ku-l-om, I shall do. Tt 
will be seen that both the form ending in J and that 
ending in » are used in the present and in the imperfeet. 
The %-form is, however, here most usual, while only the 
-form seems to he used in the future. This state of 
affairs can searcely be anything but a secondary arrange- 
ment, aud it seems allowed to assume that 7» and / are 
originally one and the same suffix? If so, it cannot be 
derived from Aryan wf, which becomes ff or f. It is 
also doubtful whether it can be the old Arvan -Tu-, 
-rna-, because, in that case, we would certainly expect 
to find, at least occasionally, a cerebral »n (written - r). 
With verbs meaning “to go” the n-suflix is often used 
to form a kind of passive; thus, peron-g@, broken went, 
was broken; waren-end, seen go, are visible. This would 
point to a connexion with -dnea-, -ana-, or perhaps with 
Latin -ndus. The latter explanation would be in best 


' Grundrias, T, ii, Pp 208, 

* Grierson, ZDMG,, vol, 1, p. 7. 

* An (suffix is also used to form participles in tho language called 
“ Tocharisch" by Messrs. Sieg & Siegling, Stswageerichte der Prewas, 
Akademie, 1008, vol, xxxix, p, 926, and in Slavonic. 
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aceord with Bashgali phonology, for, as we have seen, 
nd regularly becomes n. 

Another present participle ends in & or g; thus, do pi-b 
(or pi-g), water-drinking, thirsty; ps/wi-k, sleeping, sleepy. 
It seems to indicate inclination. Formally it is identical 
with Persian -d@, Pehlevi -ai.' 

A third present participle formed with « wuflix tt ort 
only occurs In a compound present; thus, mré-t-am, I die; 
mré-tt, dies; mre-tt-elt, they die. This seems to be the 
regular representative of the old Aryan participle ending 
in wet, 

The past participle passive ends in @ or @; thus, wtfa, 
left; jara, killed; kra, done. It certainly contains the 
old fa-suthx. In wind, beaten, we apparently have an 
n-sufix; compare 5. bhinnd. It also oceurs in iyard, 
iyand = iyd, eaten, where it has been added to the old 
participle in @ Compare Aryan va. This participle is 
used to form the past tenses; thus, gd-mish, we went; 
mr-issom, I had died. The pronominal terminations 
denoting the subject are only added in intransitive verbs. 
With transitives they denote the object: thus, i ta @ 
long pti-sh, I thee one rupee gave-thee, thou wast given 
one aupee by me. In the poradigme in Colonel Davidson's 
book, it is true, the personal terminations are also added 
in transitive verbs; thus, pfi-sh, gavest. This is not, 
however, in accordance with the practice in the sentences, 
There cannot, therefore, be any doubt that the past tenses 
of transitive verbs are passives in Bashgali as in non- 
Persian Iranian and in Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

POSITION OF BASHGALI WITHIN THE ARYAN 
FAMILY. The preceding remarks will have shown that 
Bashgali agrees with Iranian languages in most important 
points, such as the treatment of the Aryan vowels, 
especially of ri; the absence of aspirated sounds: the 
distinction made between the voiced Aryan palatals ane 


 Grundrie, L, i, pp. 278, 300; li, pp. 146, 179. 
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sibilants and the retaining of the latter as sibilants; the 
non-development of a separate cerebral varga from the 
dentals; the preservation of numerous consonantal com- 
pounds, and so on. <All these are of the greatest 
importance, and some of them, such as the disaspiration 
and the preservation of voiced sibilants, have from the 
oldest times been the chief distinguishing features of 
Iranian languages as compared with Indian. I may 
add some less important features in which Bashgali 
agrees with Iranian, and especially with non-Persian 
languages. Such are the preservation of the old semi- 
vowels y and v; the weak sense of gender; traces of 
a separate oblique base and of the same plural termination 
os is used in Iranian; the passive construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs. The last - mentioned 
feature is also characteristic of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
One important feature Bashgali shares with the Indian 
branch of the Aryan family, viz. the preservation of the 
old dental sibilant + If we abstract from this, it will 
be seen that all other points of agreement between 
our language and Indo-Aryan belong to later stages of 
development, when the Aryan family had long ago split 
up into two branches, The most important ones are the 
development of a cerebral « from a single medial dental 
mn, Which Bashgali shares with Western Indo-Aryan, and 
the general use of participles in the formation of verbal 
tenses. Such points of agreement would be quite natural 
even if Bashgali were a pure Iranian language, for 
grammatical tendencies are not restricted to the area 
of one single language, but often extend beyond its 
limits. It must be remembered that up to the fifteenth 
century Indian tribes and Indian civilization extended 
up to the very borders of Kafiristan, If it were not 
for the preservation of the old dental sibilant, I do not 
think that anybody would hesitate to class Bashgali as 
an Iranian form of speech. The few instances in which 
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Bashgali can be compared with European languages, such 
as the words wt, to use, Latin wter; wshpik, wasp, Latin 
vespa (cf. Balichi gqvabc); wo, grandfather, Latin azvus; 
mi, self, Latin met; p, 6, on, Greek eri; wa-nam, take, 
Gothie nima; and perhaps the -participle, Latin -ndus, 
are too insignificant to affect the classification. They 
must all be considered as inherited from Indo-European 
times, though they have not survived or have not been 
discovered in other Aryan forms of speech. 

The preservation of the Aryan dental # has usually 
been considered as one of the chief characteristics which 
distinguishes the Indian from the Iranian branch. It is, 
however, evident that the substitution of / for s must 
have spread gradually, and did not from the beginning 
affect the whole Iranian area. It would therefore be 
quite allowed to assumne that there did, at some remote 
period, exist dialects which in every other respect were 
[ranian, but which did not change the old sto fh. If such 
dialects could be proved to have existed, they would be 
just what is wanted in order to explain the curious 
intermediate position of Bashgali, Now I think it 
possible to show that such has really been the ease, that 
we possess information of an old Iranian dialect which 
had preserved the old Aryan # as in India. I refer to 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken. 

In a treaty between the Mitami king Mattiuaza and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma brought to light by Professor 
Winckler, the deities of the two countries are invoked 
as protectors of the treaty. Among the Mitani gods we 
now tind the following :— ! 
dant mi-tt-ra-as-H-il ilani u-rit-w-na-as-si-el (var. a-ru- 

nuct-cti-Fi-il) 
ilu in-dar (var. in-da-ra) idint na-se ~t| t-ti-iea-cb n-ne, 


* Winckler, Afitteitungen der Deutschen (Grient-Gesellechaft, No. 35, 
Dezember, 1007, p. 41, | 
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Tt is now commonly recognized that this list contains 
the names of the well-known Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nisatyas, which must accordingly have been 
worshipped in Mesopotamia in the fourteenth century B.C. 
The first three names can be Iranian as well as Aryan; 
the fourth one, ne-de-ct-ti-ia, with its 4, militates against 
the rules of Iranian phonology, the Awestan form of this 
word being navihaipia,, Professor Eduard Meyer! there- 
fore maintains that “ the Aryans who pushed forward to 
the Euphrates and to Syria in the fifteenth century or 
earlier, did not speak Iranian but Aryan”, and he remarks 
that “the gods which the inhabitants of the Panjab 
worshipped as their principal deities in Vedie times are 
here met with, four hundred miles farther to the west, as 
the gods of the Aryans of Mitani. The differentiation 
only took place later on, principally as a result of the 
appearance of the prophet Aarathustra”. He is aecord- 
ingly of opinion that the gods in question were common 
Aryan gods, and the language from which they have 
been taken common Aryan, and neither Iranian nor 
Indian. This is also the opinion of Professor Oldenberg* 
and apparently also of Mr, Keith." Professor Jacohi,* on 
the other hand, thinks that the Mitani gods were Vedic, 
and had been brought to Mitani from Eastern Iran, where 
they must have been adopted from India about the 
sixteenth eentury. According to him, therefore, the 
language in question should be characterized as Indian. 
Now it seems impossible to answer the question about 
the language from which the names of the Mitani gods 
have been taken without considering the nationality of 
the Mitani chiefs of Aryan race. Names of Aryan 
chieftains are, as is well known, found in Cuneiform 


) Sittungeberichte der AL Prensa. Afadermie der Wiseenschajten, A, 
vol. i, pp. 14: Aettechrif fir vergleichemds Sprachforechung, vol. xiii, 
pe 24 

? JRAS,, 1008, pp. 1005 ff =? Thid., pp, 100m = Thid., pp. 721 
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inscriptions from very early times. Many such nates 
are found in the Tell-el-Amarna letters ; thus, Artemanye 
(Aprapérns), chief of Ziribadani. probably about Basan ; 
Bawerzana or Mawarsana (or perhaps Mayerzana), chief 
of Hazi, probably to the north of Palestine; Subandu or 
Subandi, from Philistma (cf. S. Subandhu); Suwardata, 
the adversary of Abdihiba of Jerusalem (cf. 5. Srardatia): 
Sutarna or Suttarna, chief of Musihuma, probably in 
Northern Palestine; Vasdata or Wasdata, probably from 
the neighbourhood of Megidda; Zirdamiasda, probably 
from Northern Palestine, and so forth. The name of the 
Rassitic san-god Suriag (cf. S. siirya) points to a similar 
Aryan element to the east of Babylonia, It will be seen 
that forms such as arta-, -warzand, tirda-, -miagda, 
and probably also -date are Iranian and not Aryan, while 
the use of an £ corresponding to Aryan s can be both 
Aryan and Indian, The names of the Mitani kings are 
of the same kind, They are Sa-ué-4-tar, Artatama. 
Suttarna, Duésratta (or Tudratta), ArtaSwmera (or 
driaSwwarc), and Mattiuaca, Of these, Sa-ué-de-tay 
must correspond to an Indian *Sankshatra, and the final 
portion of the name is Safar = Old Pers. yshapra, which, 
again, is Iranian and not Aryan. Artatama has been 
explained as a superlative of the Old Pers, arta. Tame 
cin, however, also be derived from a hase fam. The 
Indian Dhatupitha knows such a base tam, to desire. 
The initial duds of Disratia is Aryan or Iranian; ratte 
may correspond to 8. ritha (ef. Zwratu or Sardtum, chief 
of Akko). Scheftelowitz compares S. raddha. Waza ith 
Mattinasa (S. nuiti-vdaje ?), again, is Iranian.! I think 
that the explanation of these facts has been given by 
Professor Bloomfield, who considers it possible that 

"Names such as Mattia, Hiriawaze, Namiawoza, which all occur in 
Cunciform documents, betray the same interest in races which is ao well 
known from Vedic India. 


=O some alleged Indo - European Languages in Cuneiform 
Character": American Journal of Philology, vol, xxv, pm 1 
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“the Mitani and other Western Asiatic Iranoid proper 
names came from a dialect closely allied to Iranian but 
not yet exactly Iranian, i.e. a dialect which did not change 
ato”. It seems as if the change of «to A is not so old 
as the other Iranian characteristics, It only began after 
the Iranian branch had separated itself from the common 
Aryan stock, and did not at once spread over the whole 
Iranian area. If so, the names of the Mitani gods do not 
prove anything as to whether they had been inherited 
from the Aryan period or imported from India. The 
language from which they have been taken does. not 
differ from the language which has furnished the names 
of the Mitani kings, and that form of speech was neither 
Aryan nor Indian, but Iranian. This conelusion is now 
considerably strengthened by the state of things in modern 
Bashgali, I hope to have shown that we have here, at 
the present day, a form of speech which in phonology is 
mainly Iranian, but does not change « to A. It seems 
necessary to infer that Bashgali is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Tranian language, the oldest traces of 
which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and 
other chieftains known from Cuneiform inscriptions. 
This language was more closely connected with Old 
Persian than with Awestan, but differed from both in 
retaining the old Aryans It must have been distributed 
over a wider area! than at the present day, where it is 
represented by Bashgali and connected dialects. The 
change of # to A must then have spread gradually over 
most of the Iranian area, just as we see the change of the 
Aryan § (Iranian «) to Old Pers, @, New Pers. A, spreading 
over part of the territory occupied by Iranian tongues. 

The tribes who spoke this old Iranian dialect worshipped 
gods which are well known from India—Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nisatyas. It is of peculiar interest to note 

1 The Mordwin loan-word azer, azere, lord, has been borrowed from 
such a form of speech, 
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that one of these gods, viz. Indra, must have been worshipped 
by the Bashealis. I infer this from words such as indrén, 
a rainbow, and perhaps imdrish, indrisht, an earthquake, 
Indron can searcely be anything but in-dron, the drén, 
bow, of om, and im would regularly correspond to an old 
Indra. Compare 8. indru-dhaniis, indra-chépa, the bow 
of Indra, rainbow. Jt is, of course, impossible to decide 
whether this aequaintance with Indra is an inheritance 
from ancient times or a later loan from India. The former 
alternative would be quite possible when we consider that 
Indra was, in ancient. times, worshipped by Iranians in 
Mesopotamia. Moreover, it is doubtful whether a later 
loan-word would have assumed the same modern form as 
a direct descendant of the old Aryan name. On the other 
hand, the influence of Indian civilization must have made 
itself felt in Katiristan down to the Mohammedan conquest 
of the adjoining districts towards Indias. To this later 
influence is perhaps due the idea of gare, the griha of the 
Indians, as causing eclipses. Compare si garo yoriathe 
dugd, sun gare eating on-account-of, because gare has 
eaten the sun, owing to an eclipse of the sun (Davidson, 
No. 325); #i% gero n yoriss, the sun has not been eaten by 
the gare (No. 406). Colonel Davidson translates qaro in 
such sentences with “shadow ”; there cannot, however, be 
any doubt that the word is the regular representative of 
qrifea (or *yraheke). It is also possible that some of the 
instances of correspondence in phonology and grammar 
between Bashgali and Indo-Aryan vernaculars may be due 
to such later influence. At all events, I hope to have 
shown that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Iranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan s and not 
changed it to A, and that we know of the existence of 
such a language, spoken by tribes who in the fourteenth 
century bc, worshipped gods such as Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas. While the old Persians, the adherents 
of Zarathustra’s religion, raised their dialect to the 
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dignity of an imperial language, the old s-dialect gradually 
disappeared from most parts of its area, and at the present 
day we can only trace it in the extreme east, where there 
are still indications that the worship of Indra has continued 
down to comparatively modern times, but no traces that 
the Inw of Zarathustra has over prevailed. I may add 
that the existence of Iranian worshippers of Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, and the Nasatvas well explains the evident animosity 
aginst daeva worshippers which so often meets us in the 
Awesta, 





II 
THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN 
PART VIII 
By THE REV. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 


TD ROFESSOR Nikolsky has been kind enough to send 

me a photograph and copy of a new and important 
Vannic inscription which he has published, with translation 
and commentary, in the Reports of the Imperial (Russian) 
Archmological Commission, 37. The inscription was found 
at Armavir. Its importance for the study of Vannic 
philology, as well as the fact that I heheve I can improve 
upon Professor Nikolsky's translation, induces me to 
reproduce it here, In continuance of my previous 
notation its number will be XCL 


1. Y AN-Ri-du-ri-s Y Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s 


Sarduria son of Aryistis 
2. a-li-e DIN a-li-1-81 i-ku-ka-ni 
says: Of the life of the community in this place 
3. e-di-ni ef-t-@ ma-nu-li-e 


for the sake, (and) for the security public 
4. me-i 1-1 E-GAL ku-ul-di-a-ni 
of it, of thia palace the altar-prieste 


5. me-i se-bu-ya ar-ci-a-ni THhe-1 
of it, the windows for lighting = of ul, 
6. gi-e-i 1-na-ni ar-Ni-U-si-na-Hi 
(and) a wall of the city for the building 
i. la-ku-ya-ni a-lu-ki-e bi-di-i 
as a place of offering atall times of metims 
8 |  Ar-gis-ti-ni y AN-RI-du-ri-ni 
on the part of Arygistia (and) Sardwris 


sas. 1911. 4 
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i, gu-bu-us-ta-li ti-li is-ti-ni-n1 
after making strong anal its Limats 
10. a-du-li-e tsi-sa-li ta-na-ni-ni 
defining and registering (?), of the planting 
11. Y Ar-gis-ti-e-1 l AN-RI-di-ri-e-i 
of Argistie —_ (aed) Sarduris 
12. ti-ni é-éi-ni te-ir-di la-ni-ni 
what is called the place at the foundation 
13. me-i-e-s1 me-tsi el-mu-s 1-1-1 
of wine native libations has prescribed. 
14. Y AN-RI-du-ri-i-s a-li-e 
Sardis Heys: 
15. a-lu-s i-ni E-GAL ku-u-li-e 
whoever = this palace shall seize, 
IG. a-lu-s kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e 
whoever shall dig wp, 
17. a-lu-s gi-e-1 i-na-a-1l 
whoever the caty-uadd 
18. ar-ni-u-si-na-ni Ja-ku-du-hi-e 
of the building shall surrender, 
19. a-lu-s gi-e-i i-na-ni KA-MES-ni 


whoever of the wall — of the city the gates 


90, se-bu-yun-li-e a-lu-s i-nl DUP-TE 


shall open, whoever — this monument 


tu-li-i-e n-lu-s pi-tu-li-i-e 
shall remove, whoever shall remove (ite) name, 
a-lu-s se-ir-du-li-i-e a-lu-s 
whoever shall bury (7) (it), whoever 
u-li i-ni-li du-li-i-e 
la another it shell asin, 
ti-u-li-e u-li tu-ri 
pretending (if belongs) to another person, 
tu-ri-ni-ni 


as for that person 
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25. AN Khal-di-s AN IM-s AN-UT-s AN-MES-s 


Khaldis Teishas (and) Ardinis the gods 
26. ma-ni IV-IV IV AN-OT-ni pl-i-ni Ine=i 
him 12times publicly thename of him, 
27. ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni me-i i-Mt-1-11) 
the posterity ofhim,(and) — the city 
28. me-i na-TA-a f-U-i-@ u-lu-li 


ofhim to fire (and) weter shall deliver. 


1. Sarduris gives himself no royal titles, and as he 
couples his father Argistis with himself in IL. 8 and 11 it is 
clear that his father was not only still alive, but also that he 
himself had not been associated with him in the government. 

2. Professor Nikolsky has misread the ideograph, 
which the photograph shows to be DIN, “life” The 
Vannic equivalent was ulgusiani. For the phrase see 
my note on the bilingual inscription, Ivi, 13, JRAS., 1906, 
p- 622. For ali-éi, from al, “to increase,” see JRAS., 
1901, p. 648.1 

3. oa-te has the same origin as sd-na, which is the 
rendering of the ideographs E-GI, “stronghold” (JRAS., 
1894, p. 717), and sa-tula, “I took hostages,” and 
consequently denotes “security ". Hence Schulz’s reading 
sa-u-¢ tn li, 1, 5, is correct, and the passage should be 
transcribed and translated i-ni a-(i-i-4 1-fu-ka-ni. ¢-di-ni 
sc-t-e met-niu-li me-i a-se-e-i tut-ur-ta-a-ni. kha-i-di-a-ni 


* The same root is found in the adverb ofi-ti, which does not signify 
“partly”, as we have hitherto supposed, but ‘in multitudes", It is 
also the second element in the verb Chag-a!-me in the formula bhwtia-di 
AN Khaldi-di EN-di AN IM-di AN UT-di AN-MES-qate MAT 
Aienas-te alu-t-wind aléui-ei-ni oalie-la-<di bhast-ol-me, for which [ should 
now propose the translation ‘‘ under the leadership of (or under the 
lemlers) Khaldia the lord, Teishas and Ardinis, the gols of Bininna, the 
company of the greal ones who dwell (there), may the gods continue- 
victory" or possibly ‘0 gods, continue victory (to me)". We have the 
mame construction in xxiv, 6-8, a asblie-me AN UT ITU AN Ahaldies 
AN-ria nu, “to the temple may Saris the queen grant food (or O queen 
Saria, grant food) daily during the month of Khaldis.” “ Khaldis the 
lord "is parallel to the Babylonian Bel-Merodach, 
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fe-ri-khi-ni-e D.P. AN-RI-du-ri-ni-i ti-i-ni D.P. AN-RI- 
du-ri-ni-i GIS-T du-li-c-i, “for the sake of this eom- 
munity here (and) its public security, as the revenue (7) of 
the temple the field (?) planted by Sarduris which is called 
the pasturage of Sarduris he assigns,” 

4. Kuludi is “altar” (JRAS., 1906, p. 624); the 
derivative kuldia would mean “ altar-priests". Or does 
the suffix here denote locality (“altar”), as im sedteye 
(1.5) and lakuya (1.7)? 

5. In L. 20 the verb eehu-ya-l4 is used of the gates of 
a city-wall in connexion with their surrender to an enemy, 
so that it must have the sense of “opening”. Ard is 
“licht", henee ardia would be “light-bringers". Sebteya 
consequently must signify “ opening” or “ window”. 

6. I was wrong in following Dr. Belek and giving qicia 
the signification of “temple” instead of that of “wall” 
which I originally assigned to it. Arni is “work”, the 
suffix -na denotes a place, while -u and -si are adjectival 
suffixes, Hence the translation of the line will be “a city- 
wall for the place of the work ” or * building “. 

7. Lalwya, as I stated in 1882, seems to be a bye-form 
of lagu, “to give,” At all events in Savce, v, 26, laqu-ni 
signifies “offer (victims)": “to the neighbouring (qabgarilt) 
Khaldises of every kind as well as to the foreign gods 
three oxen and three sheep together with the flesh (kAwsw) 
they have offered at various times during the day” 
(laku-ni aluki ardini). 

The adverbial aluéi from the pronominal alus, “ who- 

ever,’ “anyone,” must have some such sense as “in any 
' case”, “at any time”. 

For fidf, “sacrifice,” “ victim,” see Sayrce, lxviii, 6, 7, 
and the compound bidi-adibad (Sarce, |, 18), which 
denotes some kind of weapon. 

9, Gubus-ta-fi is a compound of ta and the Assyrian 
quéus, “muss, “ thickness.” Perhaps it means “ to 
enlarge” rather than “ strengthen”, 
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Besides the pronoun isti there was a verb isti, * to mark 
out,” as has been shown by Professor Lehmann (JRAS., 
1906, p. 621). Hence in Sayce, Isii, 7, we have 
AMVMIIC hapi is-tt-niz "15,300 kapi it measured.” 

10. Adu is used of “counting” in Sayce, xlix, 26. 
Tsi-su-li ia a compound of su, “to make,” while the first 
element occurs in the compound esia-teiu-li (Savce, 
Ixxxvi, 22), where I rendered it “to prescribe a tariff”. 

Tona-nini has the same root as fane-li, for which I can 
now offer a satistactory translation. In Sayce, v, 29-41, 
we should read: terwnt ardise ase GIS-MES wi aldinie 
quail; AN Khaldie III LU-MES SUM III LU-MES 
AN-MES UKKIN-MES ase GIS wldi tanuli AN 
Kheldie TT LU SUM UT LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES 
ase GIS uldi mesuli AN Khaldie 111 LU SUM [II 
LU AN-MES UKKIN-MES GESTIN mesi ulini miesi 
meter elmu[s mjanwni, “they have established a sacrificial 
tariff: when the trees of the temple along with the Khaldis- 
statues are consecrated three sheep shall be sacrificed to 
Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign pods; when the 
vine of the temple is planted three sheep shall be sacrificed 
to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods; while 
the vine of the temple is vintaged three sheep shall be 
sacrificed to Khaldis (and) three sheep to the foreign gods ; 
the libations of foreign wine and grape-wine they have 
prescribed.” 

For Allinie see Sayce, lvi, 1, ete. That guduli refers 
to consecration is apparent from the word quedulia, which 
in Ixvili, 5, is used of a class of priests. The festivals 
connected with the vine must have taken place either at 
its planting or its bearing leaves and at the gathering 
of the grapes. That fanwli cannot refer to the bearing 
of leaves is clear from lix, 1, where the reading is: 
wdi sui wli tanu[li], “after planting a vine on another 
property”. Mesuli must refer to the vintage, and is 
doubtless connected with mesi, which has the determinative 
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of wine” prefixed to it. As mefsi also had the ideograph 
of “wine” attached to it (Topzawa, 14), and 1 here 
contrasted with ulini, it would appear that by the first 
the imported palm-wine of Babylonia was meant, while 
the native grape-wine of Armenia was denoted by the 
second éxpression. Mest is a genitive after emus, which 
must therefore signify “libations”, which were naturally 
offered after the vintage. 

12. Instead of la-nini, te-nini is possible. The word 
perhaps means “customary”, “the customary libations of 
wine.” The present passage enables us to restore lix, 2, 4, 
which should be: [me-i-] si me-tsi el-mu-us ma-nu-u-[ na] 
(la-ni-}ni, “the libations of grape-wine he has prescribed 
as usual.” Meanwni is literally “ he has published”. 

15, Au-[¢ has the same root as hui (lvi, 35), occupancy,” 
* appropriation.” 

18. Loaku-dw is literally “ set for a gift”. 

19. It is clear from this passage that the ideograph 
KA-MES, “ mouths,” must mean “ gates”, and not “ words” 
as I supposed in JRAS., 1906, p. (15 (where the translation 
ought to be “they founded the gates"). There may have 
been a confusion between the two ideographs KA,“ mouth,” 
“opening,” and KA, “ gate.” 

20. Sefyoli is in parallelism to labu-duli, and since 
the object of it is “gutes” the only signification it can 
have is that of “opening” them to the enemy. See note 
onl. 5. The photograph has DUP-TE. 

22. The first element ser in the compound ser-duli may 
be identical with the Cappadocian word siri, which, 
according to Pliny (V.H., xiii, 73), signified “ pits”. 


As the notes have shown, the new inseription throws 
a good deal of light upon the mutilated inseription Ixviii, 
which has also received a certain amount of elucidation 
from recent Vannic research. It is therefore advisable to 
give a revised translation of it here. 
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1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni al-éu-i-si-ni, . . . [D.P. Ar-] 
To the Kholdis-gods the mighty . . . «athe land 
eis-ti-khi-na D.P, Ha-za-ni eba-ni 
of Aryistia = the land of Hazes 
2. ki-ni MAT Lu-lu-e ma-nu i-u 


who have made an sight of the land of Lulus when 
D.P. Ar-[gis-ti-s D.P. Me-nu-a-khi-ni-s) a-ru-u-ni 


Ar-[qis-tis son of Menwas] (ive 
su-ga-ha-ra-ni 
a thankoffering 
3. 1-Mi-ni u-se -su-ul-mu-us [ma-nu-ni ? 
lo the city, ow jwniper-juice Libations [he prescribed? 
Str Se reel . . Ti-u-a-ni bar-za-ni zi-el-di 


]. . . . . on the altar-chapel 
4. D.P. Ar-gis-ti-e D.P.Me-nu-a-khi-ni... 0... 
of Aripistia the son of Menuas . . . [Of aheep 7] 
D.P. khu-su DUP-ni-ni_ e-gi-ni 
the flesh in the place where the inscription is 
5. XX ku-ur-ni DP. Se-e-ln-i-ni oe _ ae 
20 priests called Seluians [shall offer] 
[u-]-e gu-du-li-a) me-li u-li-ni 
with priests . . other; 


6. a-lu-ki, a-ma-ni su-gra-ba-ri 
in all cases a part of the thankojffering [they shall 
SL F ali bi-di as-to 
recewve . .] whoever the place of sacrifice 
nu-la-li 
shall enter, 
7. ali ti-a-se A-lmi-T1 bi-di 
and to the people the part af the sacrifice 
{u-li-mi . . . | i-nii te-ir-du-li-ni 
[other they shall ¢ive), Of this place 
e-41-0 


that has heen founded 
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8. U-ni D.P. Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s  — [kha-u-li] 
the pasturage the chief of the Urbikana [shall take] 
war u-@ ta-ra-1-u-khi ma-nu-li-e 
together with the second class on commen ; 
$. LU-a-bi ip-dhu-u-ni ma-a-[sa-n1| 
the flocks he hoa set apart (f) (both) lanihe 
7 a khi-e U-ni 


[and sheep] . . . (and) the... pastwrage 
D.P. Ur-bi-ka-a-s 
the Urbibon, 
10. ma-sa-ni ti-is-nu oa-ma-ni h-{a-hi] 
after the lamb's jlesh in part has been salerificed, 
we Di! [kha-u-] li a-li 
shell take| whoever (of them) 
hi-di as-ta nu-la-a-li-e 
the scerificial place shall enter. 
1}, U-ni DP. Bu-ro-nu-ur-da-di-[s u-li-ni kha-u-]hi 

Pasturage the Burwnurdadians [other shall take] 

a-li bi-di as-ta nu-la-a-li-e 
whoever the sacrificial place shall enter. 
12, GUD-ni-ni i-ra-di-mi-ni = II = a-[ma-ni? 

OF am oo's ie hs: tree [ parts ? : 
Se D.P.  Se-] lu-u-i-m-e U-ni DP. 
ane the Seliuians, past wrage 
Nu-nu-li-e 
on Nuwnulis's 

18. a-la-e D.P. I-kha-i-dus 1... .. + #-ni 

river Tkhaulus [shall receive 2. 2] 

ur-di-du D.P. Se-lu-i-ni-e 


the Seluwians . 


2, Since Aryistikhi-na is a dative, the literal meaning 
of ki is probably “to turn”, “convert”. In the Topzawa 
Inseription Lulu is rendered Urdhu, “Ararat,” in the 
Assyrian version. Hence Armavir, where lxviii was found, 
will represent the country known as Ararat to tho 
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Assyrians. The signitieations of manu, iw, and arw have 
been fixed by the bilingual texts. 

4, GIS use is the Assyrian usu, “juniper” (JRAS., 
1901, p, 650), hence wsu-lmeus will be “ libations of gin”. 

“iin is “ sacrifices", stel-du-bi “ I sacrificed “ (JRAS., 
1906, p. 624). With the locative suffix, therefore, the 
word ought to signify “sacrificial altar”. 

4. Like tisnu, which has the determinative of “ flesh” 
in lix, 11, kAvew will signify some part of the sacrificial 
victim. The next two words are in agreement with wr, 

5, Jtwrnt is from the root urn, “to offer.” The name 
of the Seluian priests seems connected with sel in Sel-ardis, 
“the moon,” which may signify “the light of the evening”. ~ 
It sel is the same word as sili (v, 26) the three words sili, 
gud, tisweuli-ni would mean, not “dawn", “midday”, 
and “evening” as I supposed, but “evening”, “ morning”, 
and “midday”, and we should have to regard the Vannic 
calendar as counting the day from evening to evening. 
But it is difficult not to see in fisuldu a compound of 
uliiis, “a vine.” 

For qudulia see note on 1, 10 above, where the passage 
quoted from v, 29 makes it clear that qudwu means “to 
consecrate ", 

AMeli. is possibly connected with mes, “he;" “other 
priests belonging to them" ? 

6. The meaning of niali has been settled by the 
bilingual texts, like that of «i, Asta,“ within,” is from 
iia, “ house,” 

7. Toast has a more extended signification than that of 
“visitors” which I formerly assigned to it. In IL 30,31 
we have ALU Qullitarri-nt ALU Tos? ALU AN 
Kuerai-tas?, “the people of the city of Qulbitarris and 
the people of the city of the god Kueras.” Hence tasmus 
(xxx, 17) will be “ people-heads ”. 

8 The Assyrian equivalent of U-ni is réfu, but here 
the context seems to show that the word is used im the 
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sense of “ endowment ", or “rent” derived from pasturage 
lands, The suffix -ka, as we now know from the bilingual 
texts, denotes what is “in front”; the verb is howl, 05 
that is the verb used with U in Ixxxvi, 15-17. The final -/ 
occurs in |. 11. 

Tarai-u-khi is from tera~ni, “ second.” 

9. The Vannie word was possibly susiyd-bi, where - 
is the plural suffix. The meaning of ipdhu-ni is unknown, 

10. As susis was “sheep”, masa-ni will be either 
ewe” or “lamb”, and in a sacrificial tariff “ewe ~ is out 
of the question. For tisnw see above on L 4. 

11. Burwnurdadi seems to be a compound of Buru-ni 
and wrdadi, of which we probably have another form 
in urdidu (1.13). With Burn-ni compare bu-ru-li .. . 
(xix, 8, where we should read: a-lt AN Khal-di-fe n- 
ip-i-di-e SUM-« a-li bu-ru-li-[e-ni-Jna-u-e sit-i-ni-na 
har-ca-ni zi-el-[di D.P. Me-Jnw-a, “ whatsoever is sacrificed 
to Khaldis the .. . , and whatsoever to the many spirits 
of the land of Burulis (?) in the altar-chapel of Menuas”). 
It will be noticed that there are three classes of priests, 
the Seluians, the Urbikans, and the Burunurdadians, 
corresponding with the three divisions of the day (see 
note above on 1. 5). The Urbikans are subdivided into 
“a chief” (or perhaps “a first class") and a “second” 
élass, and their name signifies “one who is in front of 
uric”. It is possible that their “ chief” was the Ikhaidus 
mentioned in |, 15. 

VocaBULARY 
A 

A-du-li-e. ‘Detining.” xei, 10, 
A-la-e. ‘River. Ixvi, 13. 
A-li, ‘And.’ Ixviii, 7; xci, 9. 
A-li. ‘Whoever! Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

*“Whatsoever. xix, 7, &. 
A-li-e. ‘He says. xci, 2, 14. 
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A-li-ki. ‘In multitudes’; not ‘ partly’. 
A-li-i-4i. ‘Community.’ li, 1.4; xei, 2. 
Al-di-ni-i-e. ‘ Khaldis-images.” v, 29. 
Al-éu-i-si-ni. ‘Great.’ Ixviii, 1. 
A-lu-ki, ‘At any time.” levi, 6, 
A-lu-ki-e, xi, T. 
A-lu-s, ‘Whoever. xci, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
A-ma-ni. ‘Part. ‘share. Ilsviii, 6, 7, 10. 
Ar-di-a-ni. ‘Lighting.’ xci, 5. 
Ar-gis-ti-ni. Argistis. ‘xci, 8. 
Ar-gis-ti-e-i. Ixviil, 4; xeci, 11. 
Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s. ‘Son of Argistis.” xei, LL. 
Ar-gis-ti-khi-na. ‘Land of Argistis.’ Ixviti, 1. 
Ar-khi-u-ru-li-a-ni, ‘Seed.’ xci, 27. 
Ar-ni-u-si-na-ni, ‘ Place of building.’ xcei, 6, 15. 
A-ru-u-u. ‘He gave,’ Isxviii, 2. 
As-ta. ‘In the place, ‘ within.’ Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 
A-u-i-e. ‘Water.’ xci, 28. 
B 
Bar-za-ni. ‘Chapel.’ xix, 9; Ixvim, 3. 
Bi-di. * Victims,’ ‘sacrifice! Ixvin, 6, 7, 10, 11. 
Bi-di-i, xci, 7. 
Bu-ru-li-e-mi. xix, 8. 
Bu-ru-nu-ur-da-di-s, A class of priests, Ixvii, 11. 


Db 
Du-li-i-e, ‘Shall assign. xe1, 25. 
E 


Eba-ni. ‘Land.’ Ixviii, 1. 
E-di-ni, ‘For the sake.’ li, 1.4; xei, 3. 
El-mu-s. ‘ Libations.” -v, 31; lix, 2; xci, 13. 
E-di-e. ‘Place.” xviii, 7. 
E-si-ni. Ixviii, 4; xei, 12. 

(3 
(i-e-1, ‘Wall.’ xci, 6, 17, 14. 
Gu-bu-us-ta-li. ‘Making strong.’ xei, 9. 
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Gu-du-u-li. ‘Consecrating. v, 29. 
Gu-du-li-a, ‘Consecrated priests.” Ixvin, 5. 


H 
Ha-za-ni. Hazas, Ixviii, 1. 
H-a-li. ‘Sacrificing. xviii, 10. 


I 

Ib-dhu-u-ni. ‘Set apart(?)' Ixvii, 9. 
I-kha-i-du-s. Ixvin, 15. 
I-ku-ka-ni. ‘In this place.’ li, 1, 4; xe1, 2. 
I-na-ni. ‘City.’ Ixvii, 3; xei, 6, 19. 

I-na-a-ni. xci, 17. 

T-na-i-ni. xei, 27. 
I-ni. ‘This. Ixviii, 7; xe1, 4, 15, 20. 
I-ni-h. ‘It. xei, 23. 
[-ra-di-ni-ni. Ixviii, 12. 
Is-ti-ni-ni. ‘The limits. xci, 9. 
I-u, ‘When. Ixvin, 2. 


K 
Ki-ni. ‘Appointed.’ Ixvini, 2. 
Ku-ul-di-a-ni. ‘Altar-priests." xci, 4. 
Ku-u-li-e. ‘Shall seize.” xei, 15. 
Ku-ur-ni. ‘ Offerers.’ Ixviii, 5. 

KH 
Kha-i-di-a-ni. ‘Field(7).’ hi, 1. 6. 
Khal-di-s, xci, 25. 
Khal-di-ni-ni. Ixvin, 1. 

Kha-ar-kha-ar-su-li-i-e. ‘Shall dig up. xci, 16. 
Khu-su. ‘Flesh,’ some part of a victim. Ixvim, 4. 


L 
La-ku-du-li-e. ‘Shall surrender. xcei, 18. 

La-ku-ya-ni. ‘Place of offering.’ xci, 7. 
La-qu-ni. ‘ Offered (victims).’ v, 26. 
La-ni-ni. ‘Customary (?).’ lix, 3; xei, 12. 
Lu-lu-e. Ararat. Ixviii, 2. 
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M 
Mo-ni. ‘Him. xci, 26, 
Ma-nu. ‘In sightof. Ixviii, 2. 
Ma-nu-li-e. ‘Public’ li, 1, 5; lix, 2; lxviii, 8; xei 3. 
Ma-nu-ni. ‘He made public,’ ‘ prescribed.” xei, 13. 
[Ma]-a-nu-u-ni. v, 31. 
Ma-sa-ni. ‘Lamb,’ Ixvin, 10, 
Ma-a-sa-ni. Ixvini, 9. 
Me-i. ‘His.’ xci, 4, 5, 26, 27, 28. 
Me-li, Ixviii, 5. 
Me-nu-a-khi-ni. ‘Son of Menuas.’ Isxvii, 4. 
(GESTIN) me-si-i. ‘Wine.’ v, 31. 
Me-i-e-si, v, 31; lix, 2; xci, 13. 
Me-su-li. ‘Vintaged.’ v, 30. 
Me-tsi. ‘Grape’ or ‘native wine’, v,31; lix, 2; xci, 15. 
N 
Na-ra-a. ‘Fire.’ xci, 28. 
Nu-la-li. ‘Shall enter.” Ixviii, 6. 
Nu-la-li-e; Ixviii, 10. 
Nu-la-a-li-e. Ixviti, 11. 
Nu-nu-li-e. Isxviii, 12. 
PF 
Pi-i-ni. ‘Name. xci, 28. 
Pi-tu-li-i-e. ‘Remove the name.’ xci, 21. 


S 

Sar-du-ri-s. xci, 1. 

Sar-du-ri-i-s. xc, 14. 
Sar-du-ri-e-1, xc, 11. 
Sar-du-ri-ni, xc, 8. 

Sa-u-e. ‘Security. li, 1.5; xei, 3. 
Sa-na, ‘Stronghold.’ See E-GI 
Sa-tu-bi. ‘1 took securities.’ 

Se-bu-ya. ‘ Windows.’ xci, 5. 
Se-bu-ya-li-e. ‘Shall open.’ xe, 20. 

Se-e-lu-i-ni. A class of priests. Ixvin 5, 12, 14. 
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Soe-ir-du-li-i-e. ‘Shall bury (7) xei, 22. 

Su-ga-ba-ra-ni. ‘Thankoffering. Ixviti, 2. 
Su-ga-ba-ri.  Lxvili, 6. 

Su-i-ni-ni. ‘Many. xix, 5. 


T 
Ta-na-ni-ni. ‘Planting.’ xci, 10. 
Ta-nu-li. ‘Planted.’ v, 30; lix, 1. 
Ta-raj-u-khi. ‘Second class. Ixviii, 8. 
Ta-a-s. ‘People’ lxvin, 7. 
Ta-s-mu-s. ‘Heads of the people. Xxx, 17. 
ear-di. ‘ Foundation.’ xei, 12. 
Te-ir-du-li-ni. ‘ Founded. Ixviil, 7. 
Te-ri-khi-ni-¢. * Planted.’ h, 1. 6. 
Tint ‘Called.’ xci, 12. 
Tiis-nu. ‘Flesh, part of a victim. Ixvili, 10. 
Ti-u-li-e. ‘Pretend. xci, 21. 


- Ty-li-i-c. ‘Remove. xel, 21. 


‘Tu-ri. ‘Person.’ xci, 24. 

Tu-ri-ni-ni. xe1, 24. 
Tu-ur-ta-a-ni. ‘ Revenue (?). Hep P<» 

U 

U-e. ‘With.’ Iixvin, 6. 
(GIS) ul-di, ‘Vine.’ v, 30; lix, 1. 
U-li. ‘Another. xcei, 24, 24. 

U-li-ni. v, 31; xviii, 5. 
U-lu-li. ‘Shall consign.’ xci, 28. 
Ur-bi-ka-n-s. A class of priests, Ixvin, 9. 
Ur-bi-ka-ni-ka-a-s. ' Chief of the Urbikans.” Ixvin, 6. 
Ur-di-du. Ixvii, 13. 
U-se, ‘Juniper-trees. Ixviit, 4. 
U-su-ul-mu-us, ‘Libations of juniper-juice.” Ixvii, 3. 


ve 
gcl-di, ‘Altar. xix, 9; lxvin, 3. 
TS 


Tsi-su-li. ‘Registering(?).’ xei, 10. 
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IpEOGRAPHS 
AN-MES-s. ‘The gods” xci, 25. 
AN IM-s, Teisbas, the Air-god. xci, 25. 
AN UT-s, Ardinis, the Sun-god. xei, 25. 
AN UT-ni (ardini). ‘ Publicly.’ xei, 26. 
DIN (ulgusiani). ‘ Life.” xe, 2. 
DUP-TE (armanilis). *‘ Written monument. xei, 20, 
DUP-ni-ni. ‘Inseription.” Ixviti, 4. 
E-GAL (dhuluris), ‘Palace.’ xe, 4, 15. 
E-GI (sana). ‘Stronghold.’ 
GIS-MES. ‘Trees.’ v, 29. 
GIS-U. ‘ Pasturage.” |i, 1.7. See U-ni. 
GUD-ni-ni (pakhinini). “Of anox.’ Ixviii, 12. 
KA-MES-ni. ‘Gates.’ xci, 18. 
LU-a-bi. ‘ Flocks,’ Ilsviii, 9. 
U-ni. ‘Pasturage.’ Ixviii, §,9,11,12. See GIS-U. 
IVIVIV. ‘Twelve times.” xci, 26. 


lish 





ir 
THE BABAR-NAMA 


A PASSAGE JUDGED SPURIOUS IN THE 
HAYDARABAD MANUSCRIPT 
Ey ANNETTE &. BEVERIDGE 
ile is with regret that I now find it impracticable to 
accept as authentic a passage in the Haydarabad MS. 
which had been weleomed there, (1) because being with 
that good text, it accredited the same passage in Ilminsky’s 
imprint and in the Mémoires de Baber, and (2) because, 
however ineffectually, it provides something to fill the 
Babar-nima gap of 908 a.n. 

As it concerns Baibar's escape from impending death 
it may be distinguished as the Rescue Passage. In the 
Hay. MS. it begins on fol. 118), |. 2, and runs on for 
a& foho and oa half; in Kehr’s MS, it is on fol. 385 
[455],in the Kasin imprint on p. 144, and in the Mémoires 
im vol. 1, p. 255. It oceurs also in the St, Petersburg 
University Codex whieh is copied from Kehr's MS. 

On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone MS. 
(fol. 896) or with its archetype (a fact learned from 
a seribe's note, fol. 90). As it is not found in either of 
the Waqi'at-i-bibari it is safe to suy it was not with 
their original when they were translated (1586 A.p. and 
1590 A.b.). Consequently, it is not with the Memoirs, the 
lineal descendant of the Elphinstone MS. and of the second 
Waqi'at-i-babari. 

A few preliminary words must be said about the gap 
of 908 a.H. Its presence in the Elph, MS. and archetype — 
does not prove that Babar left it, but shows merely that 
the gap existed before the Elph. MS. was copied (1556-67) 
and before cither of the Persian translations was made.) 

) JRAS., 1907, p. 137, and 1910, p. 882 [HL Beveridge], 
amas. 1011. . 
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It appears to me due to loss of pages; in this, however, 
I regretfully differ from my husband. A textual detail 
which supports my view is that in the Elph. MS. the 
sentence before the gap lacks the terminal verb." 

If for a moment it is considered why the gap of 908 An. 
should have been filled by an annotator (as we suppose 
it to have been filled) while the next gap, that of 914 ALH., 
remains empty, an explanation is found im the following 
salient difference between them. It is well known that 
the section of Babar's writings of earliest date as to 
contents is a composed narrative put together at the 
end of his life. It breaks off within 914 a.m. and a gap 
of some eleven years separates it from the next and diary 
section beginning with 925 a.u. The gapof 914 A.H., even 
if the broken sentence preceding it suggests some loss of 
pages, appears due to the author's last illness. On the 
other hand, the gap of 908 a.1. ceeurs within the composed 
narrative and can reasonably be attributed solely to loss 
of pages, perhaps during Humiyin's wanderings in exile. 
Its abrupt ending at a critical pomt of Babar's story offers 
to an annotator the temptation of devising a dénowement. 


I. Tue Previous CoxTeExt anp THE ExGuisu VERSION 
oF THE Rescue PaAssace 
(no) The context im various sources. 
Elph, MS., fol. 894: 
F al aa * | : a Pee a ao a) oe 
ao me ita) hes apis! aol = dhasi gs ob apy} 


: = Wn ra Gee = 
Hay. MS., fol. 118); Varied ending WS1-§ Sl!) <1. 
Wii at-i-baibari, 1.0, 215, fol. 005, Piiyanda Hasan‘s trans. : 


(= al ®t sly tothe as Shi lek Shere ais 


Z 

1 Payanda Hasan’s Wagi'it supplies the verb, and, moreover, 40 far 
supports rejection of the Rescue Passage that it agrees verbally with 
the Elph. MS. (e.g. it reproduces its word hech) ; this agreement suggests 
manipulation of the Haydaribid text for the reception of the Rescor 
Passage. 
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Tt will be noticed that the Elph. MS. and No. 215 agree as to 
the final =. 


Wai it-i- haber, LO, 217, fol. 79, “Abdu'r-rahim M.'s trans. : 

fies ais, p pds Dp) att, es bg ame got 
at tle ae Sle Nal y de ad 

The final =! is followed by L<!\, which may be a part of the 

next honda 

Muh. Shirézi’s lith. ed., p. 75; enda with dee dul ot ol, 


i translation of what is in the Haydaribid Codex. 
Kohr's MS., fol. 888 [454], (minsky, p. 144): 
. wed widened 2 as a) pol a ey ech as 
SOLAS xt des 80 3 her Rane Shy he jy eat 51 
pein o> Si, 
Attention is asked to the peculinrities of the Inst extract; 
(1) to its studied verbal changes from the Wadi iit-i-babari, which 
yet reproduces Bibar's own words; (2) to its singular “I brought 
it to my mind” (lit. caused to come): (8) to its free com- 
pletion of the broken ending. 


(b) English translation of the Rescue Passage. 
(N.B. The numbers refer to ‘I, General groumls for Rejection” ; 
the letters to “IV, Grounds of Style and Diction urging Rejection ”.] 

(Persian couplet, in Kehr's MS. only.) “If you remain 
(mani) o hundred years, on the one day (yaki) it must be gone 
from this heart-rejoicing palace." 

I steadied myself for death (gardr birdim). In that (aushal) (a) 
garden o stream came flowing (4); [ made ablution: I recited 
the prayer of two inclinations (ra’kat): having ruised my head 
for silent prayer, 1 was making earnest petition when my eyes 
closed in sleep (vc). I(2) am seeing (d) that Khwaja Yaq‘ab (3), 
the son of Khwiija Yahya, and grandson of His Highness Khwaja 
“Ubaidu'l-lah, came facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with 
a large company of piebald borsemen (¢). He said: “ Lay sorrow 
aside! Khwaja Adrdr (i.e. ‘Ubaidu'l-lih) has sent me to you; he 
said, "We having asked help for him (i.e. Babar), will seat him 
on the royal throne (masnad) (f); wherever difficulty befalls 
him, let him look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call 
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us to mind: there will we be present.’ Now, in this hour, 
victory and sneeess are on your side; lift up your bead! awake!” 

At that time (or, in that state, fal) (y) I awoke happy, when 
Yosuf and those with him(k) were giving one another advice. 
“We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind (3) 
is necessary.” Hearing these words, I said, Your words are 
of this sort, but I will see which of you will come to my 
presence to take me.” I was saying this when outside the 
garden wall (j) came the noise of approaching horsemen. Yasuf 
daregha said, “If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forward. Now he bas sent again many 
persons to seize you.” He was certain that this noise might 
be the footfall of the horses of those sent by Tambal. 
Qn hearing those words anxiety grew upon me; what to do 
I did not know, At this time those horsemen, not happening 
to find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old 
(and) came in. I saw (kursam, lit. might see) that Qutlug 
Muh. Barlds and Babé-i Parghari (4), who (were) my life- 
devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons (k), were approaching Having flung themselves 
(tashiab) ({) from their horses, bent the knee from afar and 
showed respect, they fell at my feet. In that state (or time, 
hai) such ecstasy (hal) came over me that you might say (goyd) 
God gave me life from « new source (| bash). I said, “ Seize 
and bind that Yisuf darogha and these here (tirghdn) hireling 
manikina.” These same manikins had taken to flight. They 
(ie. the resencra), having taken them, one by ono, here and 
there, brought them bound. I said, “ Where do you come from ? 
How did you get news?” Qutlug Muh. Barldis said: “ When, 
having fled from Akhs!, we were separated from you in the 
flight, we went to Andijin when the Khiins also camo to (5) 
Andijin (2). I saw a vision that Khwaja ‘Ubaidu'l-lih said, 
‘Babar paidshdh (m) is in oa village called Karnin; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat (masnad) has become his 
possession (fa alluq).’ I having seen this vision and become 
happy, represented (the matter) to the Elder Khiin (and) the 
Younger Khin, I said to the Khiins, “I have five or six 
younger brothers (and) sons; do you add o few soldiers, I will 
go through (dia) the Karniin side (tar/) and bring news.’ The 
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Khiins said, ‘It oceurs to our minds also that (he) may have 
gone that same road (?).” They appointed ten persons: they 
anid, ‘ Having gone in that direction (sdri) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get troo (sahird) (m) 
news!' We were saying this when Babd-i Parghari said, 
“I too will go and seck.' He also having ogreed with two 
young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three 
days (9) to-day that we are on the road. Thank God! we have 
found you.” They said (didildr, ¢ for dib). They spoke 
(atiidr), “Make a move! Ride off! Take these bound ones 
with you! To stay here is not well; Tambal has bad news of 
your coming here; go, in whatever way,and join yourself to the 
Khiins!"" At that time we having ridden out, moved towards 
Andijiin (6). It was two days that we had eaten no food; the 
evening prayer had come when we found oa sheep, went on, 
dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same roast we ote os 
much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days’ journey (9) in a day and two nights (9), came and 
entered Andijin (6). I saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) 
my uncle the Younger Khan, and made recital of past days. 
With the Khiins I spent four months (7). My servants, who had 
gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together; there 
were more than $00 persons (8). It eame to my mind, “ How 
long must I wander, a vagabond (sar-garddn), in this Farghiina 
country ? 1 will make search (falab) on every side.” Having 
suid, I rode ont in the month of Muharram to seck Khurdsin, 
and I went out from the country of Farghina. 

IL REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE 

Two weighty facts urge against the rejection of the 
passage: (1) its presence with the Haydaribid MS. and 
(2) its earlier acceptance by Dr. Ilminsky and M: de 
Courteille, 

As to the first of these facts, it must be admitted that 1 
does give value to the passage, and that it gives it. the 

' The last sentence here is an adaptation of Babar's first of O10 a.m. 


A surmise of mine as to this sentence (JRAS., 1902, p.. 749) is now 
abandoned, 
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more value because there is no second item of extra 
matter with this eodex, Nevertheless, I hope to show that 
the passage cannot owe its place of honour to intrinsic 
merit: that it owes it to distinguished authorship 
appears probable, Something as to its source may be 
gleaned by comparing it with other royal writings ; 
Jahangir and Shah-jahin were both prone to annotation. 
When time allows, it shall be compared in detail with 
Sther anonymous writings included in Kehr'’s volume, 
notably with the Fragments. 

I shall now explain how it seems to me even natural 
that the two above-named Turki scholars should aceept 
the Rescue Passage without comment. The strong argu- 
ment, on linguistic grounds, of their acceptance against 
my own rejection will seem weaker if the specialities of 
their text (Kehr's) are considered.’ 

Of those specialities the one pertinent here is this : 
Kehr's text down to the entry of the Resenue Passage 18 
corrupt so continuously and in such a manner as to be 
explicable only by regarding it as a reé-translation into 
Turki of the second Persian Waqrat. 

This being so, its corrupt diction would set up in the 
minds of those who, like Ilminsky and de Courteille, were 
‘nitiated in the Babar-nama through it only, a false 
standard of Babar's style and vocabulary, Most books 
of any merit demand re-perusal of their earlier portion to 
cive freedom in their authors style and diction ; amongst 
those imperatively needing this re-perusal is assuredly the 
Babar-nama in European hands. Both the Turki scholars 
having studied first the corrupt text, would come to the 
Rescue Passage with impressions differing from those made 
by the true text ; they would the less feel transition to its 
un-Babar-like Turki. Their unquestioning acceptance of 
the passage seems to show that they were not conscious 
of any transition, On the other hand, a student working 

1 JRAS., 1904, pp. 76 ff 
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ab initio on the true text experiences a literary shock 
when passing from it to the passage. 

Of course, to all this it may be opposed that granting 
a wrong standard would be set up by Kehr's corrupt text, 
that standard would or could be corrected by the true 
text whieh in his volume succeeds the passage. In words 
this objection is sound, no doubt, and such reflex eriticism 
is now easy. It was not easy, however, when Ilminsky 
and de Courteille were working; they had no second 
text; the Baibar-nima is a lengthy book, needing time to 
poise and grasp. It is a difficult book to handle even 
with the literary gains since the seventies; work on it 
is still tentative. 

I would further point out that few of the grounds 
atithoritative with us for rejection were known to the two 
Turki scholars: of these it suffices to mention three major 
ones, viz. the testimony of the Elphinstone and Haydarabad 
Codices and the collateral help given by Teufel’s critique 
on the Fragments. Several useful Oriental histories, again, 
were not easily accessible to them: for myself there 1s the 
creat gain that my husband's thought accompanies my 
work and the guidance of his great knowledge of related 
Oriental literature is at my service. 

In sober truth, looking back to the drawbacks ot those 
two earlier workers on Kehr's text, their acceptance then 
appears as natural as our to-day’s rejection. 


Ill. GexeraL Grousxps ror REJECTION 

These mostly need here only recapitulation from my 
liusband’s article in the JASB., 1910, p. 221. They are 
as follows :— 

1, The passage is in neither of the Waqi'it-i-bibari. 

9. The dreams are too ’& propos and miraculous for 
credence. 

3. Khwaja Yahya is not known to have had a son 
named Yar‘tih. 


— = ee 
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4. The names of the rescuers do not appear in the 
Baibar-nima. 

5. The Khiins were nob in Andijan, 

6. Babar did not go to Andijain, but to the Khans in 
Kand-badim. 

7. He did not set out for Khurisin after speniii 
four months with the Khins, but after their deaths and 
after about a year in Sukh and Hushiar. 

8, Not over “300” followers gathered to him, but 
“ander 300 and over 200". 

9. The “three days” and «a “day and two nights” 
and “ five days” road were some seventy miles. 

10. The passage is singularly insufficient for filling 
& gap of some eighteen months, during which events of 
the first importance occurred both to Babar and to his 
uncles, the Khiins. 

11. Khwaja Abrar's promises came to nothing as far 
as Babar’s wishes in 908 a.n. were concerned, and those 
of Yaq‘tb for immediate victory were closely followed 
by defeat and exile. Babar knew the facts; the passage 
seems the product of an annotator looking back after the 
conquest of Hindiistin. 


IV. Grocnps or STy.e anp Dicrion uraina REJECTION 

Between the style of the true text and that of the 
Rescue Passage stands the gulf between the master's and 
the tyro's ; moreover, as can be seen in the English trans- 
lation, there is marked change in the choice of the details 
recorded ; ¢.g., when Bihar mentions prayer, he does so 
simply; at a crisis he would not note down signs of 
ceremonious respect; when, as once, he tells a dream one 
feels that it was a true one. The passage leaves a general 
impression that the writer did not think in Turki; did 
not write it with ease; had not Babar's thoughts; was 
of the class alien from Babar who talk of “ heart- 
rejoicing palaces". 
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The following are some of the many points of divergence 
in the Rescue Passage from Babar's habit in the true 
text. I omit numerous clerical errors and minor phrases 
unustal to him. 

(a) and (6) Hay. MS., fol. 1186, 1.3: Cs! ps laeh SLs! 
sau! yp hs The dem. pronoun ,|L4,! is rare with Babar; 
it occurs seven times in the Rescue Passage. 5.'s common phrase 
is UI ye. Cf. fol. 2,1, @: fol. 8, L &: fol. 4, 1 7, ote. 

(e) Fol. 1188, 1.5: ey Leakey! ayigS. Cf. fol. 1176, 1.2 
from foot: (79,0 a29i:4! a3) iS 

(d) Fol. 118h, LB: yee jae 438, lit. I am seoing. Cf. 
fol. 83, 1.5: ass Cap and id. a ys unr 

(e) Fol. 118), 1. 7: whe j\ge col!, lit. with piebald horse- 
men. Three points attract attention here: the odd use of 
“nisbald"; the Persian suwdr for T. dllig, or dilig kisht; the 
form bilan for Babar'’s bila. 

(f) Fol. 1186, 1. 8, and fol. 1194, 1. 1. Masnad betrays 
Hindfistin: Babar's word is takht. Cf. fol. 23, 1. 3 from foot, 
and fol. 30, 1. 2 from foot. 

(y) Fol. 1186, 1. 6 from foot, and fol. 119, |. 7 from foot. 
Hal, used as though for time, and fain (fol. 119, 1. 4) are both 
unusual. 

(hk) Fol. 1180, 1. 4 from foot : (ete [si] bay [sie] s)tuh ae 
ys b+ Here two clerical errors, and qilmak used for 
hirmak, Hamradh is not « common word for “ companion” 
with Babar, who uses some one of several phrases with bila. 

(i) Fol. 1184, 1. 8 from foot, and fol. 1194, I. 5 and 7 from foot: 

pelle — gllel Babar does not write of “ binding”, but of 
a (almak) or of seizing (fatmdq). He uses bighlamag 
with the sense of putting together, e.g. an observatory or 
a diwdn, 

(j) Fol. 1184, Inst line, and fol. 119, 1. 4: diwdr for fim, 

(k) Fol. 119, 1. 6, the triple number for Bibar's 10-20; and 
fol. 119, L. 6 from foot, Lf for some form of S$) like. 

() Fol. 119, 1. 7: GA SU oj) 7 ol. For “dis- 
mounting”, Bibar does not use fdshlimdg. Twice already he has 
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need this verb (fol. 944, 1. & from foot, and fol. 95, 1. 8) as from 
tash “ ontaide"’, of people who got out of forts by dropping from 
walls, If, however, it were taken as from fdsh “a stone", it 
might be metaphorical, ic. flung themselves, but I have not 
found it in the Bibar-niima. 

(m) Fol. 119, last line, (Babar) padshdh is an ansehronism. 
Cf. fol. 215. ; 

(nm) Fol, 119, 1.6: = | ple, ‘definite news; Bibar's phrases 
are made with a>. 


V. Coxc.usioyx 


On the various grounds given, therefore, we judge that 
the Rescue Passage is no part of Babar's writings. 


L'INSCRIPTION 





DE TS‘OUAN PAO-TSEU 
REPONSE A M. FARJENEL 
Pan EDOUARD CHAVANNES 


E numero d'Octobre 1910 du JRAS, a publie des 
eritiqnes de M. Farjenel sur la traduction d'une 
inscription du Yun-nan que jai fait paraitre dans le 
Journal Asiatique de Juillet—Aoht 1900. La place dont 
je puis disposer ici ne me permet pas de discuter phrase 
par phrase ef mot par mot le texte dans son intégralité; 
je metforcerai cependant de ne laisser dans lombre aucun 
point essentiel; je donnerai d'ailleurs i Ja fin de l'article 
une traduction complite de la stéle, ce qui permettra au 
lecteur de juger des modifications que j'ai apportées & ma 
premiére traduction ; ces modifications résuitent, non des 
critiques de M. Farjenel, qui me paraissent mal fondées, 
mais des recherches nouvelles que j'ai faites pour élucider 
quelques unes des obscurités de ce texte. 

Dans les pages qui vont snivre je reproduirai au- 
dessous de chaque phrase chinoise la traduction que jen 
ai donnée dans le Jowrnal Asiatique, et jexamineral 
ensuite la légitimité de mon interprétation. 


§ 1, 
SFRERHRURE KTR RAS 

“ Tombe du qowverneur Trouan, qui eut,de son vivant, 
lex titres de général au prestige redoutable et de gowverneur 
dle (la commanderie de) Kien-ning, sous le daynestie 
lea Tein.” 

Les mots # fF BH ont été traduits par moi comme 
signifiant “le gouverneur Ts‘ouan”. Double erreur, dit 
M. Farjenel: dune part Ts'onan n'est pas un nom de 
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famille; c'est un nom qui désiene les aborigenes ; d'autre 
part le titre de ff Z# doit étre traduit par“ préfet "; cest 
un titre distinct de celui de -& SF “gouverneur”; le 
défunt avait une double qualité: en tant que gouvernenr, 
il régissait l'ensemble de la préfecture; en tant que prélet 
des barbares, il s'oceupait spcialement des aborigénes. 
D'ailleurs, “la régle de position vent qu'on traduise le 
mot Ye'ounan au génitif”; par conséquent, lexpression 
“le gouverneur T's‘ouan" est fautive, et il faut Ini sub- 
stituer l'expression “le préfet des 7Ts’ouan ©. 

Nous possédons un assez grand nombre d'inseriptions 
funéraires érigées en Thonneur de personnages qui eurent, 
a l'époyue des Hen, le titre de - SF “ gouverneur’; voici 
les titres de quelques-unes d’entre elles :-— 


RAM RAIL EA 
Stéle du défunt gouverneur A‘ong, qui fut gouverneur 
de (la commanderie de) Po-ling, sous la dynastie des Han 
(Kin che touet pien, éd, lithographique de 1893, ch, xiv, 
p. oi) 


RUE BATAR ERD 


Inscription célébrant les mérites du gouverneur Teheou, 
qui fut gouverneur de (la commanderie de) Kowe-yang, 
sous la dynastie des Aan postérieurs (Thi frou low de 
Neeou-yang Sieou, ch. ii, p. 9 r*, de Vedition du Ming 
sou isao tang kin che ts'ong chow). 


Lake BDA HELA 

Stéle du défunt gouverneur Ao, qui fut gouverneur de 
ln commanderie de Heng-yang, & lépoque du royaume de 
Wou (Kin che te‘oue. mien, ch. xxiv, © la fin), 

A propos de cette dermere stele, l'épigraphiste Tien 
Ta-hin SR XK AR (LT28-1504) nous dit dans son oUvrage 
intitulé Tien yen tang kin che wen pa wei FR WT He & 
AX WR HB: “A Vépoque des Hen, on donnait le nom 
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honorifique de fow kinn aux gouverneurs dé commanderie 
et aux conseillers de royaume 7 qE # fh BSF 2 
KF @." On sait en effet que l'empire des Man ¢tait 
divisé en commanderies ff}, ot l'autorite était exercee 
directement par un gouverneur -—& SF, et en royaumes 
fj dans lesquels le pouvoir impérial intervenait auprés 
du roi par le moyen d'un conseiller #7. Les gouverneurs 
et les conseillers étaient de méme importance, et c'est 
pourquoi on attribuait aux uns aussi bien quaux autres 
le titre honorifique de fou kien fF FH. Dans toutes les 
steles que nous venons d’énumerer, le titre de fou Miun 
est décerné au défunt parce qu'il fut gouverneur dune 
commanderie; il ne constitue pas pour lui une qualité 
nouvelle. Ce titre honorifique se place directement apres 
le nom de famille, que ce nom de famille soit A’ong, ou 
Tcheow, ou Ko, ou enfin Ts'owan, car il est bien evident 
que dans le titre de l'inscription de Ts‘onan Pao-teew 
le mot Touan joue exactement le méme role que les mots 
Kong, Teheow, et Ko dans les troia autres inscriptions 
précitées. J’avais d'ailleurs fait remarquer dans mon 
article du Journal Asiatique que le mot Tyouan désignait 
proprement des tribus aborigtnes, mais que les Chinois 
avaient tiré de ce nom ethnique un nom de famille.’ En 
conclusion, il faut considérer comme entiérement fansses 
toutes les observations de M. Farjenel sur la valeur propre 
du titre de fou kiun® et sur la régle de position qui 
empécherait de considérer le mot Ts'ouan comme un nom 
de famille. 

Mais ces erreurs ne sont pas les senles que M. Farjenel 
ait commises sur ce simple titre, Le mot # figure sur 


Cela nous est expressiment affirmé dans inscription de Ts‘owr 
Long-yen (fowrn, Ae, Jnil—Aoit, 100, p. $2, ligne 5), 

* Le passage de Me Towan-lin cité par M. Farjenel ne concerno pas 
le titre de fou Kiun: il est d'ailleurs mal troduit, cur, dans oo texte, 
le mot 3§ signifio ‘les militaires”, par opposition au mot fe ** la 
popalation civile”, 
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un grand nombre d'inseriptions, car il signitie “défunt”; 
eat ainsi que I'inseription de Kul tegin est intitulée 
de Wa BS . “ Stele du défunt Kul tegin.” Dans 
certains cas on aura quelque peine A traduire le mot && 
par “le défunt” parce quil y aurait sccumulation 
d'épithéetes avant le nom du mort; on peut alors tourner 
la difficulté on traduisant “un tel, qui ent de son vivant 
les titres de..." Par exemple, soit Ja phrase suivante: 
aH ED SE BHF 2 ch mo 
Mission archéologique dana la Chine septentrionale, 
pl. civ), au lieu de dire “ Pilier du défunt, honorable Wang 
Tehe-tsew, qui fut préfet de Yen teheou et sous-préfet de 
Lo-yang”, on pourra dire: “ Pilier de honorable Wang 
Tehe-tseu qui eut, de son vivant, les titres de préfet de 
Yen tcheow et sous-préfet de Jo-yoang.” Mais, dans 
Vinseription de Ts‘ougn Pao-tsew, loraque M. Farjenel 
traduit “Tombe du préfet des Tsouan, gouverneur de 
Kenning, général de Pancten (titre de) Tehennwei, (sous 
les) Tain", il commet un contresens formel sur le mot #& 


en le rapportant au seul terme j% BE We ai. 
§ 2. 
BM RT + RF. 


“ Dhonorable défunt avait powr nom personnel Pao-teen, 
el pour appellation Pao-taeu.” 


Liappellation, ai-je dit en note, est identique au nom 
personnel ; cette particularité se retrouve dans quelques 
autres cas. M. Farjenel afirme au contraire: “ Nous 
voyons icl que ce personnage n/avait qu'un seul nom 
Paotse, ee qui nous prouve qu'il n'était pas chinois 
d'origine.” Pour établir que j'ai raison, il me suwftira 
de citer un texte on un Chinois de pure race a méme 
nom personnel ef méme appellation; ce texte, le voici: 
“Kong Ngan-kouo avait pour appellation Nyan-kouo" 
(AL) % Bo SF & WW (Trin chow, ch. lxxviii, p. 23°). 
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go. 
dt HR ZR. 

“Quand il fut devenu grand, il maintint wne régle 
de condwite haute et profonde.” 

M. Farjenel veut qu'il s'agisse, non de conduite, mais 
d'affaires, et i] tradnuit: “adulte, il manin des affaires 
importantes et délicates.” Le mot #2 me parait, au 
contraire, impliquer Tidée de “pratique constante”; par 
exemple, ln phrase 9€ {5 ME 2 fA signitie “ observer la 
pratique constante de la bonté et de la justice”. (In- 
scription de Lou Sinn MM je; dans Ain che ts'owet pien, 
ch. xv, Pp. 3 v*.) 

g 4. 
mM i te Te A KM 

“Tl dau péndtront et vaste, intégre et reapectieus ; 
cédaient I dea manifestations provenant de la natwre 
que iui anait donnée le Ciel” 

La divergence entre M. Farjenel et mot porte ici sur la 
valeur du mot @. Voici mon mot-i-mot: “ pénétration, 
étendue, pureté, respect, se manifestaient & partir de la 
nature céleste.” M. Farjenel traduit: “ Liétendue de son 
intelligence, le ecaractére respectable de son intégrité, 
manifestaient ses qualités naturelles“; son mot-i-mot, 
pour le second membre de phrase, est, comme nous 
l‘apprenons & la p. 1085: # “manifestaient”, — 
“les qualité: naturelles” ou “la céleste essence”, & 
“de lwi-méme”, c'est-i-dire du défunt, M. Farjenel com- 
prend done le mot @ comme léquivalent de ce que 
serait en langue parlée moderne, expression @ ¢, Ay. 
Les sinologues apprécieront. 

gO. 
tk Ui WP. LR eM. 

“ Avec une pureté semblalle & celle de la glare et avec 
wne netteté semblable a celle de Uorchidée, an sagease 
yréuniseait toutes les awpériorités de la condwite.” 
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Le second mot est écrit 4% sur la stéle, mais il est 
certainement l'équivalent de #9, de méme que dans cette 
phrase du Che king (Ta ya, vi, ode 5, str. 2; Legge, 
Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 369): 32 ff 45 23 “les 
benfs et les moutons étant purs”. Le -mot ay est 
expliqué par les commentateurs du Che king comme 
Véquivalent de #W (Legge, C.C., vol. iv, p. 148), 

J'ai traduit la premiere phrase par les mots “avee une 
pureté semblable a celle de la glace et avee une netteté 
semblable & celle de Torchidée”. M. Farjenel éerit : 
“Les deux premiers caracteres forment un mot composé 
qui exprime lidée de pureté, de probité, il n'y a point la 
de comparatif [je pense que M. Farjenel veut dire ‘de 
comparaison "|, Le quatriéme exprime lidée de ealme, le 
troisitme celle d'excellence par image.” Je ne comprends 
pas trés bien en quoi le mot ti exprime lidée d'excellence 
par image; mais ce qui m'échappe tout a fait, c'est la 
raison pour laquelle on refuse de voir une image dans 
‘ mots @& #2 tandisqu’on en admet une dans les mots 

iF 

La seconde phrase a été traduite par moi: “sa sagesse 
rénnissait toutes les supériorités de la conduite.” J'avais 
en effet présent & lesprit le passage de Mencius (ii, a, 2, 
$18; Legge, -C., i, p. 68), of, aprés avoir montré que 
certains disciples de Confucius possédaient des qualités 
(minentes, auteur ajoute: Confucius réunissait en Ini ces 
qualités JL -—- 3@ 4. M. Farjenel propose de voir dans 
le mot 3f une “préposition copulative"” (je pense qu'il 
veut dire “une conjonction "); il traduit done: 
ainsi que ses actes étaient sublimes,” 

Pour ma part, ma premibre traduction ne me satisfait pas 
parce quelle considére V'adjectif sf comme un substantif 
abstrait; quant a celle de M. Farjenel, elle pourrait étre 
exacte si nous avions affaire Aun texte en langue ordinaire; 
elle mé parait peu admissible dans le style épigraphique 
ou lusace des conjonctions est fort limité Je proposerai 


“an morale 
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done une troisiéme explication: le mot 3% peut étre un 
adjectif; il signitie alors “ eompréhensif", c'est A dite * qui 
contient en Ini les qualités de plusieurs personnes"; c est 
ainsi que, dans le Louen yu (x1, a Tehong Yeow est 
appelé un 38 A; Legge (CC, i, p. 108) traduit ce 
terme en disant: “ Yeu has more ao his own share of 
energy.” De méme, dans la phrase qui nous oceupe, je 
traduirai: iff 7 “sa sagesse était compréhensive ", c'est 
i dire qu'elle réunissait en elle les qualités de plusieurs 
personnes; f7 Gi “et sa conduite était éminente ". 


g 6. 
MRS Bw eS RC. 

"(rice & aa vertu sans mélange, Barbares ef Chinois ae 
soumettaiont & ac bonté,” 

M. Farjenel dit de son cété: “ Par sa vertu sans mélange, 
Barbares et Chinois revenaient & Vhumanite.” I! ajoute: 
“te relourner &, revenir a&; {¢ la veriu @hwmeanité, 
une’des cing vertus cardinales qui consiste 4 traiter 
autrui comme on voudrait é@tre traité soi-méme.” Je ne 
connais pas cette définition du terme {. Confucius a 
seulement posé la régle négative: “Ne faites pas A autrai 
ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu'on vous fit & vous-méme ~ 
(Louen yu, v, 11; xv, 23), et d’ailleurs cette maxime ne 
détinit pas complétement le concept exprimé par le 
mot {-. 

Confucius a dit (Loven yu, xii, 1): 6B OTR BL 
“se dompter soi-méme et restaurer en soi les rites, voila 
en quoi consiste la bonté". En d'autres termes, la bonté 
intrinséque de l'homme est réalisée par celui quia su vainecre 
ses passions et restaurer en lui les rites qui sont les régles 
auxquelles obéit la nature humaine dans son intégrité 
primitive, Lorsqu’on traduit le mot {= par “ humanite” 
on veut dire par lA que ce mot exprime la réalisation 
parfaite du type humain dans un individu; quand on le 
traduit par “bonté” on entend par lh quill exprime 

mas. 1M11, 6 
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excellence de la nature humaine ramenée & sa pure essence. 
Liune et l'autre de ces deux facons de traduire corre- 
spondent & un seul et meme concept. 

Quant au mot fq, il peut étre compris dans notre texte 
de deux maniéres. La premicre, qui est celle que Javais 
adoptée, attribue au mot fi le sens de “se soumettre a” 
C'est ainsi que, dans l'inseription de K'ong Piao (Kin ti 
fv'ouei pien, ch. xiv, p. 31°), on lit: (f) ME ek ity 
ie 4 f&%, “Tous les gens du peuple étaient heureux de 
son bon gouvernement et se soumettaient A sa vertu” 

Mais il y a un autre sens possible et c'est celui que je 
erois maintenant le plus vraisemblable. Dans le passage 
cité plus haut du Louen yw (xii, 1), Confucius ajoute ces 
mots & ceux que nous avons déj rappelés : “Si, pendant 
un seul jour, un homme pouvait se dompter lui-méme et 
restaurer en lui les rites, le monde entier hui reconnaitrait 
la vertu de bonté”"— 9 BGHMBKERBC EB. 
Le mot @f a ici le sens de “ rapporter A quelqu'un”, 
_“attribuer & quelqu'un”, Ce passage du Louen yu 
devait sans doute étre présent i esprit de l'auteur de 
l'inseription quand il ¢crivait la phrase 9% H  {; 
cette phrase signifie donc: “ Barbares et Chinois recon- 
naissaient sa bonté.” Il n'est pas question des rapports de 
bonne harmonie entre les deux éléments de la population, 
Barbares et Chinois. 

$7. 
LAR A BE. 

“(La eigogne qui erie dans) le newyieme dtang le celé- 
brat dans son pays natal honoré dun nom.” 

M. Farjenel dit de son eité: “Le neuvieme ciel était 
rempli du bruit de son nom."—Ici la discussion doit étre 
tout particuli¢rement approfondie parce que nons arrivons 
au grief fondamental de M, Farjenel contre moi; voici 
comment M. Farjenel sexprime (p. 1099) en un passage 
dont je me ferais serupule de modifier le style: “C'est 
ainsi sur une citation mal traduite que la traduction est 
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hasée, et nous voyons que, comme presque toujours, cette 
citation n'a aucun autre rapport avec le texte, que quelques 
mots semblables qui s'y trouvent, sont employés dans un 
autre sens. Ce sont justement ces références continuelles 
«ni donnent aux ceuvres de M. Chavannes une apparence de 
si grande érudition, elles sont pour lui une occasion d'erreur 
de plus.” Ainsi, l'appareil d’érudition qui accompagne 
mes travaux n'est qu'un trompe-l'ceil: en premier lien, les 
citations que je fais sont mal traduites ; en second heu, ces 
citations n'ont le plus souvent aueun rapport avec le 
texte que je prétends expliquer par leur moyen. Ces 
imputations sont graves et mettent en jeu mon honneur 
professionnel ; voyons ce quelles valent. 

A propos de l'expression J, JA, j'ai cité la phrase du 
Che king (Siao ya, iii, ode 10) #) WH JL A et je Tu 
traduite: “ La cigogne crie dans le neuviéme étang (cest 
i dire V'étang qui est au centre du marécage).” , Cette 
traduction est fausse, dit M. Farjenel; le sens est: “La 
grue crie dans le neuvieme ciel, c’est-ii-dire dans l'espace.” 
M. Farjenel m'aceuse d'avoir été induit en erreur par le 
Dictionnaire du P. Couvreur, qui avait traduit: “La grue 
ene dans les neuf marécages.” 

Il aurait pu aussi bien m’accuser davoir été induit 
en erreur par Villustre Jaomes Legge (Chinese Classica, 
vol. iv, p. 297), qui a tradnit: “The crane cries in the 
ninth pool of the marsh”; et qui ajoute en note: “ The 
ninth pool is equivalent to the centre of the marsh.” Mats 
sans recourir & Couvreur ou i Lege, M. Farjenel aurait 
pu m'saccuser d'avoir été induit en erreur par les centaies 
de commentateurs et de lexicographes Chinois qui ont glosé 
ce texte et qui tous ont attribué au mot § le sens d'étang 
on de marais. Tous se trompent, déclare M. Farjenel ; le 
vrai sens de l'expression jy fA, cest “le neuvieme ciel, 
l'empyrée”; en voulez-vous la prenve? Le mot § est 
expliqué étymologiquement par le dictionnaire Chowo wen 
comme formé de deux éléments qui signifient “la blancheur 


a : 
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qui progresse” @ 2 #E YW: il symbolise done A lorigine 
le progres de la lumiére du soleil; d'autre part, le caractére 
f est employé parfois pour ff “éleve™, qui est son 
équivalent phonétique (ce que M. Farjenel appelle “sa 
phonétique "). Mélons ensemble la valeur étymologique et 
l'équivalent phonétique en réunissant Vidée de hauteur 
i celle de lumiére progressive; nous obtenons “la haute 
région du ciel oh se forme progressivement la lmmiere”. 
VoilA comment il se fait que JL JA signifie “le neuvyiéme 
ciel”, Voilk comment M. Farjenel démontre que mes 
citations sont mal traduites. 

Passons au second point: entre la phrase de l'inseription 
A AS te HB et le vers du Cheking HBF LA 
il n’y a que deux mots communs; d'aprés M. Farjenel, cette 
coincidence de deux mots est fortuite; elle ne prouve pas 
que l'anteur de l'inseription ait voulu faire allusion a ce 
vers dy Che king; il est done illégitime de supposer, 
comme je l'ai fait, que la cigogne du Che king est sous- 
entendue dans notre texte. <A cela il est aisé de répondre 
que ce qui prouve précisément qu'il y a ici une allusion 
littéraire, c'est qu'on se trouve dans limpossibilité de 
traduire si on ne sait pas ce que sous-entendent les deux 
mots empruntées & l'ode du Che king. Quand on a quelque 
pratique du style épigraphique, on sapergoit que ce style 
est tout farci d'allusions littéraires plus ou moins visibles ; 
celui qui les méconnait s'expose aux plus lourdes méprises ; 
c'est pourquoi il y a un réel mérite & publier sans erreurs 
graves une traduction princeps d'une inscription Chinoise 
d'allure littéraire; une fo cedébrouillement acquis, n importe 
qui pourra se donner des airs d’habile homme en rectifiant 
ici on lh un détail qui aura échappé & son devancier; mais 
celui quia accompli une ceuvre utile, celui qui a vraiment 
fait avancer la science, c'est celui qui a le premier résolu 
intégralement la série des énigmes en sachant dépister 
dans mainte phrase la citation sous-jacente qui souvent en 
modifie le sens apparent. Aprés que la citation a été 
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retrouvée, il faut encore expliqner quelle idée l'auteur de 
l'inseription se proposait dexprimer en faisant cette 
citation; la tache devient ici délicate ; je vais essayer de 
men acquitter pour le texte qui nous occupe: qu’est-ce 
qu'on a voulu dire en écrivant les mots JL "4 > 4 Ht 
Les odes du Che king ont presque toutes un sens 
symbolique ; c'est ainsi que “la cigogne qui crie dans le 
neuviome étang” signifie, dapres le commentateur A ‘ong 
Ving-ta, homme qui vit caché mais qui a une reputation 
éclatante =H Bh 4 # ti; cest une métaphore 
représentant le sage qui, bien que demeurant dans la 
retraite, est connu de tous les hommes Wr FE 9 BE RE” 
f— A ow Bl 2. Liauteur de J'inseription, en faisant 
allusion & ce vers du Che king, a voulu dire que In 
renommeéee de Tsouan Pao-tsew s'était répandue au loin, 
quoiquil véetit dans lobseurité de son pays natal. 
“La cigogne qui erie dans le nenvitme étang chantait 
dans son pays natal honoré d'un nom,” cela signitie : 
Tvouan Pao-tsew se trouvant dans l'obseurité de son pays 
natal, sa renommee homme de bien s‘était répandue 
comme s'étend au loin le cri de la cigogne dans I'ttang 
qui est au centre du marécage. Que cette maniére de 
vexprimer soit alambiquée, nul ne le conteste; mais elle 
ne surprendra aucun de ceux qui connaissent les subtilites 
du style épigraphique. 

Si je suis certain que mon explication des mots J, JA 
est exacte, je serais moins affirmatif en ce qui concerne 
les mots % #; l'interprétation que jen ai donnée en me 
fondant sur un texte historique est, cependant, la seule 
que jie pu découvrir jusquiici; je la erois plausible et 
je la maintiens done aussi longtemps qu’on nen a pis 
proposé une autre, Ce qui me parait évident, c'est que 
les mots # 4% %, occupant la méme place que les mots 
#® BB 8§ dans la phrase paralléle suivante, il s'agit dans 
les deux cas du lieu of s‘accomplit l'action exprimée par 


le verbe. 
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@ 8. 
KAKRREA 
« Les pidces de soie en rowuleau vaccumulaient dans sa 
demeure.. 


J'ai ajouté en note: les pitces de soie en rouleau sont le 
cadeau officiel du gouvernement, et leur présence dans la 
maison d'un particulier indique V'estime qui est faite de 
lui en haut lieu. M. Farjenel me reproche de n'avoir pas 
su “tenir compte des métaphores dont une langue orientale 
comme le chinois fait un emploi continuel”; 11 eroit que 
Hf AA signifie tout simplement “ les richesses”. Au heu 
done de loner Touan Pao-tsew d'avoir été honoré par 
des cadeaux de ses supérieurs, l'anteur de inscription 
aurait compté l'opulence au nombre de ses vertus. Suivant 
son habitude constante, M. Farjenel ninvoque anecun 
exemple pour appuyer son opinion, Jen donnerai qui 
eonfirment la mienne : (1) Li ki, ch. Net ted: 3f a + 
2 Wt of. “le cuisinier offrait une coupe de liqueurs 
douces & J'officier qui avait porté l'enfant et ln donnait en 
présent des rouleaux de soie (trad. Couvreur, t. ii, p. 663)" 
(2) Teh‘ouen tsicou (12° année du due Siang): By ti 
Hi 8 im SE HB, “il donna a Siun Yen um paquet de 
rouleaux de soie (a bundle of silks, ap. Legge, C.C., vol. v, 
p- 452), un anneau de jade ct un attelage de quatre 
chevaux.” On voit que dans ces deux cas (et il serait 
facile d'en citer beaucoup d'autres) le terme # fA 
exprime, non les richesses en général, mais des paquets 
de rouleaux de soie donnés en cadeau. 


g 9. 
i 9 We. OF tk MH. 
“ Alora qu'il niavait pas encore l'épingle de téle, ul 
attendait déja Uégquipage officiel; & la cour et a Ta 
campagne on eélébrait ses éloges.” 
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A mon avis, cette phrase est en rapport ¢troit avec 
celle-ci que nous trouvons dans la partie versifi¢e de 
l‘inseription : 


i ct RO. ik Hh WM. 


« Des que, a Udge de vingt ana, il eut pria le bonnet vir, 
on lows Ba bonté: on le edlébra par des chants a la cour 
et & la campagne. 

Dans ce second passage M. Farjenel est d'avis que les 
mots §@ SE ont ét4 mal compris par moi puisque je les 
rapporte tous deux a un méme moment de la vie; il faut 
traduire; “ Dans ton enfance et lorsque tu eus la coitfure 
virile..." En effet, “ Le premier earactére : faible, 
exprime, métaphoriquement, l'idée d'enfant ; de méme que 
le second; la coiffwre virile, caractérise l'adulte.” Cette 
réflexion prouve simplement que M. Farjenel n'a jamais 
Iu le Li ki: ce livre classique nous apprend en effet que: 
“i vingt ans, l'homme est appelé fnible; on Ini donne le 
bonnet viril” — -* F] i SE (trad. Couvreur, t. i, 
p. 8: Viginti, dicitur debilis; viril pileo donatur), La 
formule § SE apparait souvent dans le style des inserip- 
tions pour signifier “’ lage de vingt ans”. 

Si nous revenons maintenant i la comparaison des deux 
textes cités plus haut, nous constatons que la seconde 
phrase de chacun d’eux est la méme, & cela prés que dans 
l'un on lit BF, et dans l'autre #f; ici, ces deux mots sont 
d'ailleurs é¢quivalents. D’autre part, dans ln premiére 
phrase de chacun des deux textes précités, il me semble 
que le terme 4 § peut étre considéré comme évoquant 
une idée du méme ordre que le terme @j HE; en effet, 
l'épingle de téte est le symbole de entrée dans la carriere 
officielle, tout comme le bonnet viril est le symbole de 
Ventrée dans la virilité. “ Retirer I'épingle de téte™ peut 
signifier “n'avoir pas encore l'épingle de tete", a tout 
aussi juste titre que, dans les inscriptions de Wow Leang 
et de Wow Jong, les mots JR] 4 “manquer du bonnet é 
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signifient “n'avoir pas encore le bonnet viril”. Je erois 
done que les mots jy @ 4% MH donnent a entendre que 
le défunt, avant d’avoir mis l'épingle de téte de la ecoiffure 
officielle, attendait déja le char qui est le symbole des 
fonetions publiques, Je maintiens ma traduction jusqui 
ce qu'on en propose une qui soit préférable ; cette meilleure 
interprétation n'est assurément pas celle de M. Farjenel : 
“i] retirait sa coiffure pour servir ses chefs”; le mot 3% 
ne signifie pas “ chefs”, et d'ailleurs, en Chine, on n‘éte pas 
aa coiffure en présence d'un supérieur. 


= 10. 
Gk RE 

Une maladie qui Ualita lui fit perdre ses fonctions, 

Je commencerai par expliquer ma traduction, puisque 
M, Farjenel affecte de n’en pas comprendre le sens C'est 
un usage fréquent dans les inseriptions de dire, pour ex- 
primer la mort d'un fonetionnaire : “il cessa de recevoir un 
traitement” 7 Hk. Ainsi l'inseription de Leow Cheon 
fit # (ap. Tei bow low, ch. iii, pp. 8v°—9r") nous apprend 
que ce personnage cessa de recevoir un traitement (¢.-a-d. 
mourut) le jour kia-tseu du deuxiéme mois de la troisiéme 
année hi-p'ing (174 p.C.) # AE = = ARS mR: 
linseription de Kong Toyjang JL Mi (ap. Zi che de 
Hong Kowa, ch. ii, p. 10 v*) dit de méme: “Tl tomba 
malade et cessa de recevoir un traitement (c-h-d. 
mourut) dans le septiime mois de la deuxieme annete 
yong-hing (14 p. C)X¥R6O FEA MER Re 
Cette locution se justifie par un texte du Li hi 
(ch, Kiw li, trad, Couvrenr, t. i, p. 102): “En parlant du 


1 Javais écrit dans ma traduction: “On & composé en commun one 
épitaphe pour bien célébrer aa belle fin et pour la mettre éternellement en 
jumiére sans que jomais elle soit retranchés (de la meémoire des hommes)” 
M. Farjonel (p. 1090) interpréte cette phrase en prétendant que je fais dire 
aux auteurs de Vingcription quelque chose de bien bizarre, “A savoir 
qu'ils veulont mutre deriellement ca fumiere [a perte clea fonctions iu dd fmt, 
sane que jameie effe soit retranchde de fa mémoure des hommes,” 
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Fils du Ciel pour dire qu'il est mort, on dit quil est tombé 
comme la cime d'une montagne jj; en parlant d'un 
prince, on dit qu'il s'est écroulé avee fracas (comme un 
grand édifice) Jf; en parlant d'un grand préfet, on dit 
quil est arrivé au terme de sa carriére #4; en parlant 
dun simple officier, on dit qu'il ne regovt plus de 
traitement A. #k; en parlant d'un homme ordinatre, on 
dit qu'il est mort 3." Cvest par analogie avec 
expression % ¥& que j'ai vu dans le terme Hy Vidée 
de mort exprimeée par celle de perte de la fonction officielle, 
Dailleurs expression $@ #¢ “avoir une maladie qui force 
4 garder la chambre” implique deja, par elle-meme, que 
la mort va survenir. 

Les recherches que j'ai df faire dans I'épigraphie Chinoise 
pour répondre i M. Farjenel mont amené & trouver pour 
les mots #2 ff une autre interprétation que je crois plus 
exacte: ces mots doivent signifier “ mourir dans lexercice 
de ses fonctions”. Voici en effet comment cette idée est 
exprimnée dans diverses inscriptions: (1) Inseription de 
Fang Yen-ien Jy ZF MR (631 p. C.; Kin che ty outed 
pien, ch. xlii, p. 21°): # f ES “ il mourut dans sa 
résidence officielle”. (2) Inscription du gouverneur de 
Fi feheou, Kao Fi ¥ PA (4+ 199 p. C.; La che de Hong 
Koua, ch. xi, p. 138 r): R FE = “dans l'exercice de ses 
fonctions il mourut". (3) Inseription de Hia Teh'eng BE a 
(170 p.C.; Kin che ts'ouet pren, ch. xiii, p.Ov’): EE E 
“i] tomba gravement malade et mourut dans exercice 
de sea fonctions”. (4) Inseription du /iao - wei qui 
tranquillise le peuple, l'honorable Hiong TeK BE i 
F Pi (+ 216 p.C.; Li che de Hong Koua, ch. xi, p. 15 ad 
4% # “il mourut dans l'exercice de ses fonctions”. II 
est évident que l'expression 38 YF a exactement le méme 
sens que l'expression 4 fy. La phrase ZENE 
doit done étre traduite: “Il tomba gravement malade 
et mourut dans I'exercice de ses fonctions.” La traduction 
de M. Farjenel ( Une maladie & la chambre fit mourir le 
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magistrat,” ou “une maladie grave emporta ce magistrat”) 
ne pourrait se justifier par aucun texte. 


§ ll. 
KA iho A A IE 45. 

“Jl neal personne qua ne sen afflige; chaque honvme 
centuple sa personne” 

En note j'ajoutais: c'est-i-dire que chacon se lamente 
comme cent. Je justitiais cette facon de parler en la 
rapprochant de la locution frangaise “ courir comme 
quatre " qui se trouve dans la Princesse d’Elide de 
Molitre ; mais, comme jai rappelé le titre de cette 
comédie sous la forme abrégée Princ. d'EL, M. Farjenel, 
qui parait connaitre les classiques franesis de la méme 
maniere que les classiques chinois, dit que jai cité Moliére 
dans la Princesse d' Elwvre.! 

M. Farjenel trouve que ma traduction : “chaque homme 
centuple sa personne" n'a guére de sens; il Vaurait jugé: 
moins singuliere sil sétait apercu que nous avons affaire 
ici A une réminiscence de ce vers du Che king (Kouo fong, 
xi, ode 6): 1 Wh ® A ot &. Couvreur (Chenu 
king, p. 140), d'accord avec la plupart des commentateurs 
Chinois, traduit en latin: “Si liceret redimere, homines 
eentuplicarent suum corpus”; et en francais: “S'il était 
possible de le racheter, chacun de nous voudrait avoir et 
donner cent vies pour le sanver.” Ainsi, ma traduction 
“ehaque homme centuple sa personne” est en accord 
rigoureux avec la traduction latine, c’est-i-dire littérale, 
que le p. Convreur donne du texte classique? On peut 


' La Princesse d'Eleire reparalt dans un urticle de la Presse Cofeniale 
du 19 Octobre 1010, qui traite aussi de linsecription de Twonan PHoteen. 
A la date du 19 Octobre, le numero d'Octobre du JRAS, n’avait pos 
encore été distribué en France. | 

* Legge (C.0., iv, p. 200, note) adopte. une autro maniére de voir; 
“Choo makes this = ‘men would have wished to make their lives 
a hundred to give in exchange for him’. Ent the construction is 
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maintenant diseuter sur In question de savoir comment 
il faut comprendre, dans notre inseription, cette citation du 
(Che king. Doit-on lui conserver le sens quelle a avec son 
contexte primitif et dire: “Il n'est personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chacun aurait voulu donner cent fois sa vie pour le 
racheter ?" ou bien, au contraire, considérant que lidée de 
rachat est remplacée dans notre inscription par celle 
d'affliction, doit-on dire: “Il n'est personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chacun se lamente comme cent /” J'ai opte pour 
la seconde alternative; je ne erois pas avoir eu tort; mais 
ie ne conteste pas la légitimité de la premiére, L’essentiel 
était de reconnaitre ici la citation extraite du Che king, 
afin d'éviter l'erreur qui consiste & dire comme le fait 
M. Farjenel: “ Tous multipliérent lewrs wnelauttions 
de corps.” 
g 12. 
Ui ik Ob He. i oe BE OW. 

* Le pie de la montagne ayant craché aon essence, el la 
wiste éendue dela mer ayant fait descendre son éclat.” 

La premiére de ces deux phrases peut étre celaireie an 
moyen d'autres inseriptions; (1) Inscription de Heng Hiun 
BK #) (174 p. C.; Kin che tsouei pien, ch. xv, p. Ty"): 
He we ME if mm ue Wo A a A OM, 
“(Les montagnes) T"ai et Hou sont élevées ; leur divin 
oclat a craché son essence; ainsi a été nourrie cette vertu 
éminente qui fut done sage et aussi intelligente.” En 
d'autres termes, les qualités du défunt lui viennent dune 
substance surnaturelle émanée du Tai chan et du Howe 
chan, les pies sacrés de lest et de lowest. (2) Inseription 
de Kiony Piao FL % (171 p. C.; Kin che ts'ouet pien, 
ch. xiv, p. 3v°): ME t BE. HEEB RB. ” Or les 
pics firent descendre leur essence qui donna natssance au 
caractére loyal et excellent (du défunt),” (3) Inseription 
perhaps, ‘The price would have been of mon a hundred.”"—Mais ce 


dernier sens n'était pas celni qu'on attribuait A cette phrase an temps 
of fut rédigce inscription de Ts‘owan Puo-tern. 
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de Yang Tehen 4) & (173 p. C.; Kin che teouer pion, 
ch. xv, p. lr): BSH. FH wt eH, “(Si un 
tel homme apparut), ce fut parce que (la constellation 
San-) fui avait craché son éclat; ce fut parce que les pies 
avaient fait deseendre leur essence.” (4) Inseription de 
Lieon Hiong Bl Te Lito: des Han orientaux; Ain che 
hou aen, ch. vil, p. 2v°): ({— a Ee . BER SB. 
“Or les pies firent deseendre une influence surnaturelle qui, 
en se solidifiant, donna naissance & notre honorable défunt.” 
Comme on le voit, dans tous ces textes, la naissance d'un 
homme supérieur est expliquée par une émanation provenant 
des pics; ces pies sont, selon toute vraisemblance, les cing 
montagnes sacrées de la Chine, dont deux sont d'ailleurs 
expressément nommées dans le texte n° 1 (inscription de 
Keng Hiwn). Lorigine de cette idée que nous voyons 
reparaitre si souvent dans les inscriptions doit ttre cherchée 
dans le Che king (Ta ya, iii, ode 5): 4m HE RO 
| K, Ht Ee we. 4 if RR mh, “ Etendus et élevés 
sont les pics; leurs masses atteignent jusqu'au ciel; ces 
pies ont fait descendre des esprits qui ont donné naissance 
(aux princes de) Fou et de Chen,” 

Comme le montre la citation n° > (inscription de Vang 
Tehen), on peut adjoindre aux pics une autre puissance 
naturiste telle qu'une constellation; il n'y a done rien 
de surprenant & ce que auteur de linseription de Teouan 
Pao-tseu ait eu Vidée d'associer aux pics la vaste étendue 
de la mer, Ainsi, comme je le disais dans mon premier 
article: “ce début ampoulé donne a entendre que l'apparition 
dans le monde d'un homme tel que Ts‘ouan Pao-leew ne 
put se produire que griice a des influences divines émanées 
de Ja montagne (plus exactement ‘des pics’) et de In mer.” 

Apres ces explications, on pourra apprécier la traduction 
de M. Farjene!l et les commentaires dont il laccompagne : 

“Eminence qui a rendu Uesprit, immensité d’'on 
descend la tumiere, Dans le chinois littéraire, comme 
dans toutes les langues orientales, la métaphore est tras 
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usithe. Nous sommes ici en présence d'une de ces figures 
de rhétorique, épithétes placées devant le sujet par emphase ; 
limmensité dont il est ici question, de méme que l'Eminence, 
sont le défunt lui-méme dont une fime est dans le ciel ou 
espace éthéré, tandis que l'autre est dans la terre, c'est 
pour ¢ela qu'il peut descendre de la premitre des rayons 
éelairant les hommes, les descendants et les amis vivants 
du defunt. M. Chavannes a confondu le sens propre avec 
le sens métaphorique, et c'est JA ce qui lui a fait dire 
que la vaste étendue de la mer fart descendre son éclat ; 
probablement, croit-il, dans les profondeurs océaniques.” 
g 13. 
= Fe TN). Hh ti. 

“Le palais qui a plusiewrs fois huit meds @élévation 
—il en trowve le mur qu'il longea.” 

M. Farjenel écrit: “Tl y a ici & signaler une différence 
entre la stéle et la copie; la stéle porte #8 quelques 
quelque peu; et la copie $e plusiewrs, nombreux.” Sur 
quoi s¢ fonde M. Farjenel pour lancer une pareille affirma- 
tion? Je Vignore; en réalité, le caractére qui est écrit 
sur lm stele correspond a la troisi¢éme des variantes du 
earactére #¢ citées dans le Kin che wen tseuw pien yi 
& % a F HE HM composé en 1809 par Hing Tehow 


7h iq pour “distinguer les varantes des caractéres 


simples et des earactéres dérivés dans les monuments 


épigraphiques "; la lecture est done pariaitement 
correcte.’ 


' Dans quelques autres cas, mon copiste s'est offectivement trompe, 
mais c'est par simple inadvertance, comme il est oisé de le constater ; 
ca ftufes Won eu aucune influence evr fe sena de ma treduetion; ellos 
sont ntanmoins regrettables, et je dola quelques explications a ce sujet : 
quand Je commandant d'Ollone est venn me detmander d'dtudier les 
estampages qu'il avait mpportes de sa mission, je Ini ai répondu que, 
surcharge de hesogne, jo ne pouvals entreprendre aucun nouvean travail ; 
devant ses instances, cependant, jai oddd, eb, comme je lavain fait 
poieddemment pour les inscriptions de Bodh Gayl estampées par 
M. Foucher, pour les inseriptions de l'Asie Centrale envoydes par 
M. Bonin, pour les diversea inscriptions du Vnn-naa que nous devons 
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Que signifie cette phrase ?—“ Elle donne A entendre, 
ai-je dit, que Ts‘ouan Puo-tseu comprit quelque peu la 
doctrine de Confucius ; il y a certainement ici une allusion 
ice passage du Louen yu (xix, 28): SP 2 EB my - - - 
KF ZERDF BHM HA. FR 
> &% GH E 2 B. Prenons la comparaison d'un palais 
et de son mur d'enceinte .. . Le mur d'enceinte de mon 
maitre est haut de plusieurs fois huit pieds; si on ne 
trouye pas la porte pour y entrer, on ne saurait voir la 
beauté du temple ancestral ni le brillant spectacle de tous 
les officiers assemblés.” Ce texte, affirme M. Farjenel, na 
aucun rapport avec In phrase de linseription ; cette phrase 
signifie: “Ta maison n’avait que quelques tolses; on 


A MM. Gervais-Courtellemont et Charria, pour une inseription du 
Kouony-«i relevée par M. Beauvais, comme je le fais en ce moment mome 
pour les fiches en bois exhumdées por M. Stein dans le Turkestan 
oriental, j'ai pris sur le temps que faurais di consacrer a mes travaux 
personnels pour mettre en lumiére les résultats des efforts d'antrui. Au 
moment ou j'ai fait exécuter les planches et les copies de l'article du 
Jowrnal Asiatiqne, Jo terminais les deux albums de ma Meson archdo- 
logiqne dane fa Chine septentrionale, qui comprennent 1170 ouméros, cest- 
i-dire pris de 1200 estampages ou clichés qu'il a fallu choisir, classer, 
mesurer, réduire & une échelle convenable, numéroter et munir d’ane 
lettre: au milien de ces occupations trés absorbantes, j'ai néglige de 
vérifier lexnectitude de deux des copies qui avaient te faites des quatre 
inscriptions de M. d'Ollone, et o'est ainsi que les {nutes que présentaient 
cet deax copies ont subsisté. J'ai d'ailleors publié dans le Jonrnal 
Asiatique (Novembre-Décembre 1909, pp. S11-14) uné nouvelle tran- 
scription, correcto celle-la, de Vinseription de (he fch‘eng, I ne 
restait done plus que linseription de Ys‘owra Pao-teew dont la copie 
préesentat des inexactitudes: c'est celle que M, Farjenel o choisio 
pour la critiquer dans le JRAS. MM. Farjenel, qui a Voril si exercé 
pour voir les inwdvertances chez les autres, aurait bien di les éviter 
dans son propre article; voici la liste des fautes qu'il a oommisns : 
p- 1086, ligne 7, 7 ou lien do 44; p. 1088, ligne 26, ay au lieu do 
+ > p LOO), ligne 3, 7p ou lieu de fl (c'est la une fante de mon copiste 
que M. Farjenel a fidélement reproduite), ot 2p on lieu de gE > 1000, 
ligne 24, Z3E an lien de BE; p. 1002, ligne 7, e au lien de $%; p. 1009, 
ligne 22, 7, au liew de A; p. 1100, ligne 17, 4 au lieude 44; p. 1101, 
ligne 13, TE an lieu de #, = aulicude B, ct 4a) an lien de Taj; pL 
ligne 14, yf ou lieu de Jf. Soit en tout douve caractéres fautifs ; 
M. Farjenol me parait avoir assez mauvaise grice 4 me reprocher do 
navoir pus remangueé les inexnctitudes de mon copiste, 
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pouvait (facilement) suivre ses murs.” Les redacteurs 
expriment l'idée “tres simple, suite des préecedentes, & savoir 
que le défunt, modeste, n’habitait qu'une petite demeure”. 

Puisque M. Farjenel se refuse & voir l'allusion littéraire 
dans un texte, méme quand on la lui montre, je n'ai aucun 
espoir de le convainere que jai raison et quil a tort. 
Mais, madressant aux sinologues dignes de ce nom, je leur 
ferai remarquer que linseription de Ts'ouan Pao-tsew n'est 
pas la seule qui s'inspire de ce passage du Lowen yu: 
(1) Dans linseription de Kouo Tat 3} % (169 p.C.; 
Kin che ts'ouei pien, ch. vii, p. Tv") on lit: & BR if 
4}, 30 t JE PY, “ Le mur du palais, mur qui a plusieurs 
fois huit pieds d’élévation, il en trouva véritablement la 
porte.” Cela revient & dire que Kowo Tai comprit la 
doctrine confucéenne, (2) Dans linscription de Wou Pan 
pt HE (147 p. C.; Kin che te'ouer pien, ch, viii, p. 1), 
on lit: | GO Be “on pores regarder par dessus le 
mur d'enceinte de sa demeure ” ‘; cela signifie: le défunt 
était semblable & Tseu-kong, qui ieasls pour comparer 
sa sagesse €& celle de son maitre Confucius: le mur 
d'enceinte de ma demeure ne s'‘éléve qui la hauteur des 
épaules d'un homme, en sorte que chacun peut regarder 
par dessus ; le mur d’enceinte de la demeure de Confuerns 
a plusieurs fois huit pieds délévation, en sorte qu'il faut 
nécessairement en trouver la porte si on veut voir 
l'intérieur, Tei encore, c'est toujours ce méme passage du 
Lowen yu auquel il est fait allusion. 

5 14. 
Matte. & te ee ih. 

“On lui obdissait & la ronde comme font des chevawr 
dont les pieds sont lids —ecomment aurail-on pu bin 
échunpper ft" 

Je comprends maintenant ce passage dune autre 
maniére: dans la biographie de Pan Teh‘ao (Tsien Han 

' Le mot qui manque dans le texte ost certainement le mot Ef. 
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chou, ch. xxvii, p. 2v°; T’owng pao, 1906, p. 15) on 
lit que les gens de Khoten, craignant que cet excellent 
officier ne les quittét, “tenaient étroitement embrassées 
les jambes du cheval de Pan Toh‘ao et l'empéchaient 
d'avancer.” C'est la méme idée qui doit étre exprimée dans 
notre inscription; je traduirai done: “Lentourant et le 
suivant, ils entravaient son cheval (en tenant embrassees 
les jambes de celui-ci); comment auraient-ils pu le laisser 


Quant aux considérations de M. Farjenel sur le cheval 
qui marche & V'amble, j'estime superflu de m'y arréter. 
Je ne puis d'ailleurs tout diseuter, car autrement j’aurais 
fort & dire sur la maniére dont, dans les deux phrases 
suivantes, M. Farjenel explique le mot gy et le mot {. 
Mais mon but n'est pas de faire de la polémique; je me 
suis proposé seulement de montrer quel est le veritable 
sens de l'inseription, de justifier ma premiere traduction et 
de Vaméliorer quand il y a lieu. 


§ 15. 
ria ivi 4a {B: 

“(1 mourul) aw moment of il commencait (a verser) 
son dernier panier de terre” En note jai ajouté: 
C'est-A-dire an moment ot 11 allait atteindre aun but 
de tons ses efforts. La métaphore du dernier panier 
de terre qui manque au monticule est tirée du chapitre 
In ngao du Chow leng: Bl iL (7) HB — =F. 

“Ein fait,” dit M. Farjenel, “il n'y ani métaphore, ni 
panier, ni allusion aun Chow king; il n'y o qu'une eon- 
fusion du traducteur entre le caractére ff coffre, céreneil, 
et 7 panier et une méconnaissance compléte du sens 
des mots de ce vers compliquée d'une violation des regles 
de la syntaxe.” Il faut traduire, “en wun coffre, au 
commencement, on te mena”; ou, “en un ceéereneil, de 
bonne heure, on te mena (au tombean),” 


j 
j 
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J'ai done complétement méconnu le sens des mots en ne 
traduisant pas [JE par “cereueil” et 48 par “faire aller”, 
Vattends en effet que M. Farjenel cite des textes 
confirmant ces deux sens que je n'ai jamais rencontrés. 
Mais ily a plos,et ma traduction reposerait sur une grossiire 
méprise que j‘aurais commise en confondant le caractére iyi 
“coffre” avec le caractére 7@, qui désizne un panier pour 
transporter la terre. Voici ma réponse: dans le Ts‘ien 
Han chow (ch. xxii, hm 3") on Tit une eitation du 
Lowen yu (ix, 18) qui est ainsi coneue: JL FA. i 
Boil, kM — PE IE, BE “Kong teu a dit: 
Pour prendre une comparaison, si en Slevant un monticule 
je marréte au moment of il ne manque plus qu'un panier 
de terre, c'est moi qui aurai fait échouer lentreprise.” 
Tei, le mot qui est écrit 7& dans le Lonen yu, est écrit it - 
Le commentateur Fen Che-kow ajoute a propos de ce 
passage: EM WE HF LL mk + th, “Le mot 
[; designe un panier fait en herbes tressées ; on sen sert 
pour le remplir de terre.” Cette définition se trouve 
répétée dans le ch. xcix, a, p. 16v°, du Tsien Han 
chow, & propos de la phrase Re 7E — [RE, “ln réussite ne 
dépend plus que d'un dernier panier de terre.” . Enfin, dane 
linscription de 626 p.C. sur la salle du temple de 
Kong teen J, FF Bj & (Kin che te'ouri pien, ch. xli, 
po v*) il est dit: 7% FE BE Ll we ull, “il suffira de 
verser le dernier panier de terre pour achever le monticule.” 
Tous ees exemples nous montrent le caractére fi employé 
4 Ja place du caractére tz, et, en m’aceusant d’avoir 
confondn ces deux caractires par ignorance, M. Farjenel 
s est mépris sur la qualité de mes connaissances sinologiques. 
Les mots — 9 #4 18 signifient littéralement: “le seul 
panier dés qu'il commengait,” ce qui revient A dire: “il 
mournt) au moment oit il comtmencait (A verser) le dernier 
panier de terre,” En d'autres termes, il mourut avant 
davoir pu achever l'euvre de sa vie, 


dnas, 1911, - 


ae 
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& 16. 
nit RRR AK 

“Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous lamenter—de 
ee qua dé anéanti notre (concitoyen) homme droit et 
excellent?” 

J'avais mis le mot concitoyen entre parentheses pour 
bien montrer quil n'est pas dans le texte; M. Farjenel 
supprime les parentheses et a beau jeu pour démontrer que 
jintroduis un mot qui n’était pas dans le texte. Nous 
avons ici une réminiscence de ce vers du Che king (Kouwo 
jong, xi, ode 6, str. 1): fk 4 BK RMR EH A," O toi, 
Ciel azuré, tu détrais nos hommes excellents.” La substi- 
tution du caractére 7 au caractére Wi pourrait se justitier 
par de nombreux exemples ; ¢est ainsi que, a la date de la 
dix-septi‘me année du duc Tehouang, dans le texte du 
Teh’ouen tsicou, Kong-yong écrit 7# ln on le Tse tehowan 
et Kou-leang écrivent 9. Quant aux mots 4 Wf}, ils 
doivent ici s'appliquer au Ciel, comme dans le Che king 
(Siao ya, iv, ode 7, str. 3 et 6), et comme dans linseription 
de Wow Jong (Kin che ts'ouet mien, ch. xu, p. Ir?) La 
traduction littérale est done: “Comment se fait-il que le 
sans pitié (c'est & dire, le Ciel) ait anéanti notre homme 
droit et excellent?" Nous sommes loin de la traduction 
de M. Farjenel : “Comment ne nous lamenterions-nons 
pas! Tu nous pénétrais de tes bontés,” 


§ 17. 
BmBeeevannrk 
“ Bien quayant constamment en lei des qualités aaintes, 
son ombre ef ont deatinds ne dwréerent aHLS longtemps.” 


Le second caractére est l'équivalent du caractére Hq 
“embrasser, enfermer en soi", Le sens de la phrase reste, 
cependant, peu clair; 11 me semble maintenant qu'on peut 
en donner explication suivante: “ (Yen) Houei eut en lui 
la belle forme du saint (c.-i-d. qu'il sut, mieux que tous 
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les autres disciples, se pénétrer des enseignements de 
Confucius) ; sa destinée, qui suivait celle de son maitre 
comme Tombre suit le corps, ne fut pas longue.” Ainsi, 
apres avoir dit: Comment pourrions-nous ne pas nous 
lamenter de la perte d'un tel homme? I'auteur ajoute : 
Il mourut prématurément comme Fen Howei, celui des 
disciples de Confucius qui avait le mieux compris la 
doctrine de son maitre. 
¢ 18. 

Hi 2S ih FM ik ; 

“Sait dans le monde souterrain, soit dans la votite 
azurés—il pourrait downer la main @ Yen (Houei) et 
i Tehang (Kan). 

J'ai supposé que le personnage appelé Trhang était 
chang K‘an qui, vivait au premier siécle de notre bre; 
peut-ttre, cependant, Tehang Kan est-il trop éloigné de 
Yen Houei dans le temps pour étre ainsi associé avee lui, 
Je proposerais done d'identitier Tehang avec le disciple de 
Confucius qui figure sous ce nom dans le Louen yu (xix, 
15 et 16); ce Tehang n'est autre que Toucan-souen Che 
ta 7 ff, dont l'appellation était Tseu-tehang fF Bh. 
Yen Houei mourut i $2 ans; Tseu-tchang était un des 
plus jeunes disciples de Confucius; il est done assez naturel 
quion évoque leur souvenir A propos de T¥oucn Pao-tseu 
mort & vingt-trois ans, 

La traduction de M. Farjenel est ici tout & fait extra- 
ordinaire: “Dans les mystérieux enfers, sous la votite 
azuree, tu tiens en main la fenille de Yen." 7 = ne 
signitie pas “tenir en main”; cette expression a le sens 
de “tenir par Ja main quelqu'un”; 2 ne saurait étre 
léquivalent de [A] 32; enfin l'explication que M. Farjenel 
donne ici du mot gh rappelle celle qu'il a déjk proposée de 
ce méme mot lorsque, traduisant un sceau sur lequel il y 


avait les mots 7 2B gk 7 40 WE 4 Fi WW, il y découvrit 


ee sens mémorable: “ (Cette) feuille d'ézalisation des 
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richesses est nette et semblable aux compositions sur 
pierre et métal en magasin.”' C'est cette traduction au 
nom de laquelle M. Farjenel condamna celle que javais 
proposée : “ Seeau de la collection épigraphique de Tehang 
T#ing-jou, originaire de Fou-p'ing;” Fou-p‘ing est une 
sous-préfecture de la province de Chitn-at. 
2 19. 
BARE TW HS 

“Lhomme parfait n'a pas de eoraetéristiqnes indi- 
viduelles ;—il est comme (les poissons) qui dana le grand 
flewve ef dana le lac n'ont aucun souci les wne des autres” 

Le mot # traduit,dans le Bouddhisme, le terme sampiid, 
qui désigne la conscience personnelle s'affirmant, d'une 
part, dans le moi, et, dautre part, dans les dénominations 
qui sappliquent aux é@tres individuels. L'expression 
ot 48 sf disigne la contemplation qui est obtenue 
lorsque Vesprit se dégage de toutes les pensees par- 
tienliéres qui correspondent aux é@tres individuels du 
monde de la forme. Lidée que veut exprimer l'auteur 
de l'inseription est celle-ci: le défunt n'est point mal- 
heureux, car cet homme parfait avait affranchi son 
esprit de toutes les penstes particulieres et s¢tait uni 
a la raison universelle on aucune individualité ne subsiste ; 
it ne regrette done pas les autres hommes dont il a été 
séparé par la mort; 11 est semblable a ces poissons dont 
parle Tehowang teen (ch. Tien yun) qui n’ont aucun 
souci les uns des autres dans le grand fleuve ou dans Je 
loc 40 53 # ic Wh. M. Farjenel me reproche d'avoir 
mal compris ce texte de Tehowang tseu; libre it Ini de 
le traduire autrement ; pour moi, je me conforme au sens 
qui a été indiqué par Legge (SBE, vol. xxxix, p. 357): 
* When the springs (supplying the pools) are dried up, the 
fishes huddle together on the dry land. Than that they 
should moisten one another there by their gasping, and 

' Voyes l' Echo de Chine du 11 Novembre 1900. 
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keep one another wet by their milt, it would be better for 
them to forget one another in the rivers and lakes,” 


= 20. 
RRC HRM 

I] y a ici une allusion ¢vidente au début de I'ode 
Tsing mito (Che king, Teheou song, i, oile 1): 72 it 
Kaj. 3G GE SA A. Legge (Chinese Classics, vol. iv, p. 569) 
traduit: “Ah! solemn is the ancestral temple in its pure 
stillness. Reverent and harmonious were the distinguished 
assistants.” J'ai traduit A mon tour le passage précité 
de notre Inseription : " Mois, dana la solennité injfiniy 
(du temple funéraire), respectueux et harmonieux sont 
les aides distingués.” Quand M. Farjenel s’exclame 
dindignation 4 propos de cette traduction, il montre simple- 
ment quil ne connait pas les classiques chinois. 

Je crois utile, en terminant, de reproduire intégralement 
ma traduction de cette inscription en y apportant les 
quelques modifications qu'un nouvel examen du texte 
Mak stigprerées :— 


TRADUCTION.' 


TOMBE DU DEFUNT GoUVERNEUR TS‘OUAX, QUI KUT LES 
TITRES DE GENERAL AU PRESTIGE REDOUTABLE ET 
DE GOUVERNEUR DE (LA COMMANDERIE DE) KIEN- 
NING, SOUS LA DYNASTIE TSIN, 


Lhonorable défaunt avait pour nom personnel Pao-tsex 
et pour appellation Pao-tsex*; il était originaire de (la 
sous-prelecture de) Z"ong-lo (dans la commanderie de) 


‘Je ne crois pas névessaire de reproduire le texte de linseription 
puisque les lecteurs du JRAS, peuvent le trouver dans l'article de 
M. Parjenel ; mais ils devront avoir soin, en s'y référant, de oorriger au 
préalable les douze fautes d'impression que j'ai signalées Ain fin de In 
note de lap. D4. ; 

* Liappellation est identique ou nom personnel Cette partioularite 
se retroure dans quelques autres cas, (Cf, p, 78, lignes 25-34, 
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Kien-ning? Dés sa jeunesse il fut doné de qualites 
précienses et éminentes; quand il fut devenu grand, il 
maintint une pratique haute et profonde. (II avait un 
esprit) pénétrant et vaste, (un caractere) integre et 
respectueux; cétaient la des manifestations provenant 
de la nature que lui avait donnée le Ciel. Avee une 
limpidité semblable i celle de la glace et avec une pureté 
semblable a celle de l'orchidée, sa sagesse renfermait en 
elle celle de plusieurs hommes,’ sa conduite était supérieure, 
Eu ¢égard A sa vertu sans mélange, Barbares et Chinois: 
reconnaissaient en Ini la bonté* (La cigogne qui crie 
dans) le neuvieme étang chantait dans son pays natal 
honoré d'un nom*; les paquets de rouleaux de soie 
saccurmulaient dans sa demeure® Alors qu'il n’avait 
pas encore l'épingle de téte, i) attendait déja léquipage 
officiel; 4 la cour et A la campagne on célébrait ses éloges. 
li fut suceessivement fehou-pow (greffier et comptable) 
de Varrondissement, tele-chong (directeur de ladministra- 
tion), pie-Aie (adjoint); il fut recommandé pour ses qualites 


' La sous-préfecture de Tong-lo [a] $2 était & Youest do la sous- 
préfecture actuelle de Nan-ning Hi q. laquelle depend de la préfectare 
cle A *iit-taisegy, 

2 Of. p. 81, lignes 1-10. “CE p. 82; lignes 10-22. 

‘(C'est A dire que, bien qu'il fit resté dans son poys natal, sa 
renommes etait répandue, de méme que se propage au loin le eri de Ia 
eigogne au milieu des marais; cf. p. 85, lignes 6-22. Le terme 7% 1m 
(que je considéire comme l'équivalent dle vi Hb ) me paral pouvoir 
sexpliquer par le fait qu'on donnait on nom particulier aux endroits 
llusteés par la présence de quelque homme eminent; c'est ainsi qu'un 
certain Yoo Si-yun ik $f] GE, s'étant fait remarquer par son dévoue- 
ment A ses parents, on conféra & son district le nom de “ Piété filiale 


ot respect envers les fréres alnés" 4 JE i EF] Ht th (Song che, 
oh. ecoelvi, p. 7 re). L'expression v4 a, donne done & entendre que 
le pays natal do Ts'onen Pac-teen avait été (ou tout ao moins méritait 
Wétre) honoré d'un nom particulier 4 cause des vertus de ce personnage, 
* Les paquets de pitces de soje én roulennu étaient des cadeaux officiels 
da gouvernement, eb lear presence dans la maison d'un particulier 
indiquait l'estime qui était fite de lui en haut lieu. Cf. p. 86, 
lignes 5-28, foul 
* Cf. pp. 87-8. 
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remarquables;' i] devint gouverneur de sa commanderie, 
I] calma et entoura de soins la multitude du peuple; 
tous les tres furent A leur place naturelle* <A l'age de 
vingt-troig ans il eut une grave maladie et mourut dans 
Vexercice de ses fonctions.* Il n'est personne qui ne sen 
afflige; chaque homme (se lamente) comme cent,’ Liémotion 
sétant produite dans nos cwurs, nous avons composé en 
commun tine épitaphe pour bien célébrer sa belle fin et pour 
la mettre éternellement en lumiére sans que jamais elle 
soit retranchée (de la mémoire des hommes), Le texte 
un ost sins) concn :— 

Les pics montagneux ayant craché leur essence—et la 
vaste etendue de la mer ayant fait descendre son éclat,! 

Trés majestueux fut l"honorable défunt*:—sa renommée 
imposante sonnait clair comme le jade. 

Des que, Vage de vingt ans? il eut pris le bonnet viril, 
on loun sa bonté on le célébra per des chants a la cour 
et a2 la campagne, 


'# 4 t. Cette expression peut étre rapprochie des fx pressions 
42 2 i “prom A cause de sa pidté filiale et de son intéegrité", 


i vil JE “ promu 4 cause de su rectitude de caractére", At ty ii 
“proma & cause de la sagesse dont il était dowd", expressiona que nous 
trouvons souvent dans les textes de I'époque dex Han, Si Je titre de 
ators est devent plus tard un grade dans les examens littdéraires, il 
navait point cetle valeur i lépoque des Jan et dea Tain of lew exnmens 
littdmires n'existaiont peu, 

* C'est une idde fomlamentale de la philosophic chinoise que le bon 
gouvernement influe sur le cours de la nature; i] nest done point sur- 
prenant que Vanteur de linseription attribue an défunt le mérited'avoir, 
peur ses Vertns, assurd la prospérité de tous les étres dans le territoire 
dépendant de sa juridiction. 

* Ci. p. 80, lignes 12-36, 

* Ou: chaque homme ourait voula donner cent foia sa vie pour lui. 
Cf. p. 1, lignes 2-M. Ch. pp. 01-2. 

“ Lioxpression 32 ff se retrouve dans diverses inseri ee funérnires. 
Voyes par exemple Vinscription de Seew-ma Ping Ti] TE Apy (620 p. C.; 
Kin che ts‘owes pien, ch, xxix, p. 1 ¥"), of la partie versifiee COMMER, 
par les mote ff Ml BY. C'est 1A une simple appellation honorifique 
qai o'implique aucunement que le ddéjunt edt réellement fe titre de 
muurquis. 

7 Ch p. 87. 
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Quand i] Gtait encore obscur, on approuvait sa conduite 
harmonieuse?;— quand il se trouvait encore dans les 
profondeurs, il répandait son parfum? 

La demeure qui a plusieurs fois huit pieds d'élévation,— 
il en longea et en trouva le mur. 

La bonne odeur (de sa renommée) se propageait avec 
Vimpétuosité du vent ;—I'éelat (de sa gloire) s’élevait aussi 
haut que les nuages. 

I] était semblable 4-loie sauvage s'avancant pas i pas, 
dont les plumes servent d’ornement * ;—il bondissait comme 
le dragon; il voltigeait comme le phénix. 

Déployant son essor jusqu'au-dela des vapeurs aériennes, 
—il sapprétait & @tre recu comme un héte par le souverain, 

A faire résonner les clochettes de son attelage a la porte 
violette,“—et a laver les cordons de son bonnet dans. la 
riviere Dy'cang-Long.” 





' Tl ¥ aici une réminiscence d'une phrase du Fi king dont le sens est 
(ailleurs modifié; la phrase du Yi Ging ext la suivante (1° hexagramme: ; 
Legge, SBE., vol. xvi, p. 200): 4 i @ eB at f AS 
“ La groé criant dana la solitude tandia que ses petite Ini répondent." 

* yG iii. Cette expression, elle nussi, est une réminiscence du 
Fiking (I hexagramme): pe ft ‘© ii, “parfois bondissant dana 
les profondeurs.” 1 s'agit du dragon qui bondit dana les profondeurs 
avant d'avoir pris son vol dans le ciel; on applique tout naturellement 
cette image fun homme éminentquin’sa pas encore manifesté publique- 
mont e¢ talents. 

* Cette phrase donne 4 entendre que Ts‘onan Pao-ren comprit quelque 
pou la doctrine de Confucius. Cf. pp. H-5. 

* Ch Yi king, 53° hexagramme (Legge, SBE., vol. xvi, p, 170) : 
Bmre HA Wy OS ole euovage s'avance 
pas & pes sur la terre ferme; ses plumes peuvent servir d’ornement.” 
Dans notre inscription, cette citation du Fi fing donne & entendre que 
lo défunt progressait eb qu'il était prét a servir son souvernin dans de 
haotes fonctions, 

* Je crois maintenant (eb c'est ici le seul eas ob M. Farjenel alt entreyu 
one lueur de vérité) que = fe] désipne le palais impérial ; mais alors il 
fant mimettre que tout ce vers dépend du mot jf} qui so trouve dans le 
vers precedent: en effet, Trouan Poo-tecu s'apprétait & aller voir Io 


souversin, mais il n'y alla pas effectivement, car il fut retenu dans son 
pays pear Tamour tle son peuple, gui ne vonliat pas le loiexer puurtir. 

* Cf. Mencius, iv, a, 8: “Tl y avait on enfant qui chantait: quand 
Feau de la rivitre Ta'angang est claire, elle me sert A laver les cordons 
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Mais les gens du peuple vinrent i, lui ainsi que des fils 
(qui Viennent a leur pére);—ils mirent des entraves, is 
mirent un licou! A leur compatriote.* 

Lentourant et le suivant, ils embrassaient les jambes de 
son cheval ;—comment auraient-ils pu le laisser partir 7* 

Jouissant par hérédité d'une haute situation et de grandes 
eapacit’s,—il demeura done dans son propre pays. 

Sa volonté s'appliqua 4 l'exact accord *;—sa sagesse 
séleva jusqu'aux vétements jaunes.* 


dle mon chapeau; quand lean de In riviere Te‘ang-lang ext bourbeuss, 
elle mo sert i laver mex pleds.” Ce passage peut tre oxpliqué de Ta 
maniore suivante: Confucius engage ses disciples A prendre moddéle sur 
Venfant qui disnit quill faisait un emplol différent de l'eau de la riviére 
Teong-fnnay, suivant que cette cao était pore ou bourbeuse. De mame, 
le sage doit faire un usage différent de l'époque ot il vit suivant que 
cette choc et cal vertucnse ou perverse: si le gouvernement est bon, i] 
aocepter des fonctions offictelles : dans le cas contraire, il refusera de 
participer A la vie publique, L’auteur de notre inscription dit que 
foun Joo-tew se proposit de laver les cordona de son bonnet dans ln 
riviére Tieng fang; cola signifie qu'il était prét & necopter les fonctions 
officielles qui lui auraient été attribudées par Vempereur. Voilk comment 
on pout, amon avis, justifier cette citation dans notre texte. 

' Dy a tei one allusion 4 un vers du (he bing (Sino ya, iv, ode 2, ate. 1): 
Ws HE x, “tether it. by the foot, tie it by the collar” (Legge, 
CLC., iv, p. 200). Cette ode do Che fimy compare a un poulain blanc un 
officier vertueux que les gensdo peuple voudraient retenir dans le servioe 
poblic. Tei, cette réminiscence du Che ting #explique fort bien poisqu’l 
est question des efforts que firent lex compatriotes dle T's'ougn. Protacn 
pour Vempéchor de les quitter ct d'aller a la cour de 'empereur. 

* [iy at doitétre equivalent de [i] 34h (ef. p. M02, n. 3, lignes 3-4), 

* CL pp, iii. 

4 Le seul exemple que le Pei wen yon fou (s.v. joy Ai) donne de 
Vexpression fy FR nous la montre dans la looution Te H 2 Fy BR 
“Liexact aocord de In torche de jude.” La torche de jade est une 
meétaphore qui signifie que les quatre <aisons sont en harmonle ; voyer le 
dictionnaire Ew yo: 9 WS ty Ah 2 FE fy.  Ainsi expression 
Fy FS désigne ici Vexact accord qui existe entre les quatre saisons. 
Ce doit tre un sens anologue qu'elle a dans notre inscription : on lone 
le défunt de s‘étre applied A mnaintenir exact accord qui est In condition 
de tonte harmonic dans ce monde, Je suis obligé d'ndmettire que, dans 
co passage, le mot JE} cst 'équivalent de QE et qu'il a une valeur 
verbale de méme que le mot [ME qui est symdtriqee par rapport & Ini 
dans la plirase suivante. | 

1 Of Yiking, 2 hexagramme: fy 3 7G Yq“ vetements inférieurs 
jannes ; gramle bonne fortune,” L'auteur de Vioseription me paralt 
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Il aurait di conserver (une longévité aussi durable 
que) les montagnes du sud,'’—qui ne diminuent ni ne 
s effondrent. 

Mais, il ne jouit pas de longues années de vie ;—(il 
mourut) au moment of il commencait (A verser) son dernier 
panier de terre* 

Comment se fait-il que le (ciel) impitoyable—ait anéanti 
notre homme droit et excellent ? 

(Il fut comme Yen) Howet qui avait en lui limage du 
saint, mais dont la destinée, reflet (de celle de son maitre), 
ne dura pas longtemps.” 

Pour tout étre qui n'est pas en métal ou en pierre,—e'est 
une régle constante qu'il y ait lalternance de l’épanouisse- 
ment et du dessechement. 

Soit dans le monde souterrain, soit dans la vottte azurée, 
—il donne la main & Fen et & Tehang.® 

Lihomme parfait n'a pas de pensées individuelles * ;— 


avoir voulu dire que le défunt ft progresser In bonne fortune ou Ia 
prospeérité que eyinbolisent les vétements jannes. 

' Les montagnes du sud sont toujours nssociées a Vidde de longevite, 
Une des suscriptions les plus fréquentes sur les amulettes est celle-ci : 


at in pis he = IE ii tl ** Que votre bonheur soit vaste comme 
la mer orientale ; que votre longévité soit durable comme les montagne 
da sud.” C'est cette idée de longévité impliqués dona le nom méme 
des montagnes du sud qui explique lemploi du mot {— dans notre 
inscription; on ne protege pas les montagnes du sud, ce qui sernit. 
ahsorde ; on conserve une longevite aussi dumble que les montagnes 
du sud. 

* Cestidire, an moment on il allait atteindre an but de tous ses efforts. 
Ch. p. 07, lignes 1 et suiv. 

* La traduction de ce passage reste hypothétique. Cf, pp. 8-1, 

Crest A une des idées les plus fréquemment exprimées dans la 
littérature chingise ; voyes notamment les ** Avertissements de Vinsti: 
tutrice du palais” par Tehong Houn (dana T*oung pao, 1900, pp. 80-1). 

° 1) est vraisemblable qu'il sagit ici de Ven Hoel it [A] et de 
Teeu-tchang > Gh; of. p. 00, lignes 8-19. Le nom de Tehany doit 
avoir éte suggéeré & lauteor de Vinseription par la nécesaité de troaver 
ane Time en any. 

* Lexpression BE al est d'origine bouddhique; elle désigne Videnti- 
fication de Vétre avec la pensée universelle of i] n'y a plus around 
caractéristique individuelle, Cf. p, 100, lignes 6-13. 
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il est comme (les poissons) qui dans le grand fleuve et 
dans le lac n’ont aucun souci les uns des autres." 

Mais, dans ln solennité infinie (du temple funéraire),— 
respectuenx ét harmonieux sont les hotes distingués.* 

Parceque, constamment, nous fiimes accoutumés (a vivre 
avee le défunt),—nous &éprouvons de l'émotion, nous avons 
de Tattiction. 

Quoiqgue Lin-teong soit mort—sa belle renommee est 
restéee manifeste d'une maniére prolongée *; 

C'est. pourqnoi nous avons gravé cet éloge funébre,— 
pour conserver (le souvenir d'un homme comparable a 
eelnt que eflébre l'ode) Kun-fang.* 


'Ch Tehowany taen, ch. Toa faong che (Legge, SBE., vol. xxxix, 
p. 242); voyes plus hant, p, 100, lignes 14et suiv. Dons notre inscription 
le sens me paroait étre le suivant: Je défunt, qui est parvenu A la 
perfection, s'est affranchi de tontes les ponsdes ao rapportant A dea étres 
individuels et s'est uni 4 la raison supréme ; dans cet ooéan de la sagesse, 
i est semblable, aux poissons dont puirle Tehowang teeu, of il n'a plus 
eure des autres hommes ; mais, comme on lexprimera dans les phrases 
suivantes, i n'en va pos de mime pour les amis du defunt qui sont 
pendtires dle trishesse, 

2 Of. Che king, Teheou song, ode 1 du livre i; voyez plus haut, p. 101, 
lignes 1-6, Liallusion & ce passage du Che king introduit les amis qui 
viennent renilre hommage au défunt. | 

* Lin-toong HK 2 est V'appellation de AXowo Tai BR, -f, excellent 
lettré qui véeut de 127 4 100 p. C.; ef. Giles, Arog, Dict, N* LOTR, 
Pourquoi le nom de Aewo Tai intervient-il ici? On pout lVexpliquer de 
ln facon suivante: apres la mort de Aowo 7"as, on fit on son honneur une 
inscription fundraire griice 4 laquelle son nom est reste célébre jusqu’s 
'époque, cependant nassex dloignée de lui, of mourut Ta'onan Pao-teem ; 
exemple de Ace J"ai prouve done |'utilité des inscriptions funéraires, 
et c'est le souvenir de la stéle érigée en son honneur qui o encourage les 
amis de Toren Pao-teen A faire & leur tour une inscription, Cette 
montion de Lintsony ost intéressante parce qu'elle prouve que In stele 
de Kove T*ai était, an commencement du cinquidme siécle de notre ére, 
un monument bien conn. Cette stéle existe encore aujourd'hui; je 
lai vue dans lo Wen miao de Tei-ning feheon (Chan-tong); elle présente, 
au revers, des sculptures que j'ai reproduites dans l'album de ma Miamnon 
archéologune dana fa Chine septentrionale, pl. xevii, N* 182. Le texte de 
Vinseription se trouve dans le Leang Man kin che ky (ch. xvii, p. Or*) 
ot dans le Arn che tatonet yuen (ch. xii, p. 7 ¥*), 

4 Le Aan-tong était un sorbier au pied duquel, dit Seu-ma Tr'ten 
(trad. fr.,t. iv, pp. M5), le due de Choo jugeait les proces et déoidait 
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Hélas! que cela est triste! 

Erigé en la quatri¢éme année fa-heng (405), le rang 
de Tannée étant yi-ssew, dans la premiere décade du 
(quatriéme mois. 


dea affaires de gouvernement ; lode 5 du Choo-nan rappelle le respect 
que le peuple avait voud A cet arbre et fait ainsi 'éloge du duc de Chan, 


[The Council, while gladly giving M. Chavannes an opportunity of 
replying to M. Farjenel, are unable to afford further apace for the 
discussion of this matter.—Ep. ] 


v a 
ARYABHATA'S SYSTEM OF EXPRESSING NUMBERS 
By J. F, FLEET, LC.8, (Rerp.)}, Pa.D., CLE. 


eh KRAL systems of expressing numbers, used in India, 
h? have been explained by Professor Biihler in §§ 33 to 35 
of his work on Indian palacography,' There is a system, 
& highly interesting one, which was not noticed by him, 
because it has not been found used in inseriptions or 
in the pagination of literary works; namely, that of the 
astronomer Aryabhata, It has been mentioned briefly 
by various other writers. And it was considered in some 
detail by Mr. C. M. Whish in 1820? and at more length 
by M. Léon Rodet in 1880." Those two treatments of it, 
however, scarcely suffice to do justice to it; particularly 
from lacking any table to make its details clear’ And 
it deserves a full exposition, because it is of special 
interest in connection with two topics which have 
been reopened lately by Mr. G. R. Kaye;* namely, the 

' Grondriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, vol. 1, 
port 11; English version in the Judian Antiqnary, vol. 33 (1004), 
appendix. 

* In the course of his article ““On the Alphabetical Notation of the 


Hindus” published inthe Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, 
part 1 (1827), p. S40. i 

* In his article ‘La Notation Nomérique inventés por Aryabhata” 
published in the Journal Asntique, series 7, vol. 10 (1880, part 2), 
ps 440 ff, 

* A translation of Mr. Whish's article was given in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1835, 2. 116 ff, and was accompanied by a large * paarnalierne 
synoptique”, which, however, only shows the 297 combinations with 
single letters and the values of them from one toa trillion (British): it 
(loos not illustrate the principles of the «ystem, 

* See his articles ‘Notes on Indinn Mathematics: Arithmetical 
Notation” in JASB, 1007. 475, and “The Use of the Abacus in 
Anciont India”, ich, 108. 2031 He has notieed this system of 
expressing numbers in id, 1008. 117-8, in the course of a third article, 
“Notes on Indian Mathematics: No, 2: Aryabhata™: but he, again, 
has not given a table. 


— 
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early use of the abacus in India, and the development 
of the decimal notation, that is, of the system of the 
nine significant digits 1 to 9, with the zero, cipher, or 
naught, used with place-value so that any particular sign 
denotes units, tens, thousands, etc., or the absence of them, 
according to its position as written in a row of figures. 
I propose, therefore, to consider it exhaustively here, but 
without venturing at present to offer any opinion on the 
two topics which Mr, Kaye has reopened: I only seek 
to exhibit fully, with a few introductory remarks about 
Aryabhata himself, a system of numeration which must 
certainly be regarded as an important factor in con- 
sidering them. 


Aryabhata belonged to a school of astronomers which 
had its home at Kusumapura, ic. Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna in Behar. He himself tells us that: he aays ;'— 


Brahma-Ku-Sasi-Budha-Bhrigu-Ravi- 
Kuja-Guru-Kona-bhaganiin =namaskritya | 

Aryabhatas:tvziha nigadati 
Kusumapuré=bhyarchitarh jiainam | 


“Having done worship to Brahman, the Earth, the 
Moon, Mereury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the stars,” Aryabhata declares here (in this work) the 
science which is reverenced at Kusumapura,” 


This verse has been often cited as telling us that 
Aryabhata was born at Kusumapura. But he does not 
say that anywhere: and it does not necessarily follow, 
What he does give us is the more important detail, the 
school to which he belonged. And, though he has not 
named any predecessors, this verse tells us, J think, that 

' Ganitapida, verse |. 
* More technically, ‘the troup of the nakshatrnus n 


a 
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he did not claim complete originality: he expounded 
an astronomical system which was already established 
at Patna. Whether his work was preceded by any 
similar scientific Hindi production, either in the same 
school or in any other, is another question. 


Aryabhata was born in a.p, 476. There is no question 
of this being only a point of general acceptance: nor does 
any element of doubt attach to it. He has marked the 
date of his birth ly the following statement ;'— 


Shashty-abdinih shashtir = 

yada vyatitas-trayas-cha yugapadah | 
try-adhika virhéatir-abdis- 

tad=@ha mama janinand = titi il 


ta 


When there elapsed a sixty of sixty years and three 
Yugapédas, then in this present (eyele of the ages)? there 
expired twenty-three years since my birth.” 


Here, the expression “a sixty of sixty years" gives us 
3600 years, and means of course that number of solar 
years. It does not (we may observe) contain any allusion 
to the sixty-years cycle of Jupiter: because sixty of the 
true astronomical years of that planet do not amount to 
sixty solar years? and the conventional treatment of the 
eyele, by which the years are taken as coinciding with 
either the solar or the lunar year according to the 
prevailing calendar, did not come into existence till 


! Kalakriyipida, verse 10, 

2 The commentator explains tha by rorfandnd selfirutdd chafuryaee, to 
which there seems no objection : for tha in the sense of ‘now, at present’, 
see the St. Petersburg Dictionary. If, however, beeanse only Vedic 
references are given, we prefer to say “here (af dhie place)", it will not 
affect the bearing of the verse. 

* Moreover, it is questionnble whether this cycle was in use in 
Aryabhate's time: ot any rate, he has not mentioned it; he has given 
only the twelve-years oyele. 


7p 
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about three centuries after the time of Aryabhata. The 
expression means sixty times the planctary period of 
sixty solar years, mentioned by Aryabhata two verses 
farther on,’ the idea of which is that, while the nearer 
planet seems to travel more quickly than the next distant 
one hecause its orbit is smaller, all the planets really move 
ot one and the same speed, and each of them covers in 
sixty solar years a distance equal to the circumference 
of the circle of the nohehafras, the stars and groups of 
stars which form the so-called lunar mansions or signs 


oof the lunar zodiac. 


The term Yugapaéda, ‘a quarter Yuga ’, means one-fourth 
of Aryabhata’s ereligmes, his Yuga or caleulative period 
of 4,320,000 solar years* which was arranged by him in 
four equal parts each of 1,080,000 years, Three-quarters 
of the total period had elapsed, and 3600 years of the 
fourth Yugapida, The fourth Yugapida is the period, 
beginning at sunrise on Friday, 18 February, s.c. 3102 (or, 
aceording to unother school, at the preceding midnight), 
which subsequently became identified, with a reduction 
of its length to 432,000 years, with the Kalli age. And 
thus, though Aryabhata does not either here or elsewhere 
mention that age by name, he tells us practically that 
he was 23 years old at the end of the ‘Kaliyuga year 
$600; that is, on 19 March, a. 499. Tt follows that 
he was born in a.p. 475 or 476: we may say, in a.n, 476. 

We have often been told that this statement shows, 
further, that Aryabhata was writing at that same time, 
When he was just 23 years old. And that explanation 


' Kalakriyipida, verse 12. 

* Por the term exe/igmoe, froquently a» very convenient one to use, we 
are indebted to Dr, Burgess, who brought it to the front from Geminge 
and Ptolemy: see this Journal, 1803. 721. It answers to the Ramen 
amie Roya or munmianne, andl denotes 9 period of evolution and 
revolution in the course of which a given order of things is completed, 
as, for instance, by the sun, the moon, and the Planets returning to 
a State of conjunction from which they have started. 


»e 
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is in fact given by the commentator, Paramiidiévara. 
Aryabhata, however, has not actually said that: and his 
words are at least not explicit like, eg, those of 
Brahmagupta :'—“ The Brihma-Sphuta-Siddhainta has 
been composed by Brahmagupta, thirty years old, when 
there have elapsed 550 years of the Saka kings.” And 
Paramadisvara quotes another commentary to the effect 
that the statement marks a point of time for which the 
mean places, apexes, and nodes of the planets, as worked 
out by simple rule of three from the elements used by 
Aryabhata, were correct, while for subsequent times 
corrections established by traditional teaching were to 
be applied. This latter explanation is perhaps quite as 
wood as the other, However, the age of Aryabhata when 
he wrote is not of any special importance for our present 
purposes: we only want to know his period and school. 


Aryabhata belonged to the school of astronomy at 
Pitaliputra, Patni, and wrote in or soon after a.p. 499. 
And from some remarks made by two not much later 
writers we gather that he wrote, or was credited with, 
two astronomical works, which did not altogether agree 
with each other* Only one of them, however, has 
become known to us: It is the work which has 
been edited by Professor Kern, in 1874, under the 
title of the Aryabhatiya, with the commentary, named 
Bhatadipika, of Paramiadi§vara* It consists of three 


! Brihma-Sphuta-Siddhinta, ed. Sudhakeara Dvivedi, p, 407, verses 7, 8. 

* Thos, Varihamihira (died a.o, 587) says in his Pafichasiddhdntika, 
15. 20, that Aryabhoatn tanght in one place that the day begins at 
midnight, and in another place that it begins at sunrise: but only the 
latter doctrine is found in the Aryabhatiya. Again, Brahmoagupte 
. (wrote alp. 628) says in his Siddhiinta, od. cit., p. 145, verso 6, that 
Aryabhata laid down in one place a number of civil days in his exedignos 
which exceeded by three hundred the number taught by him elarwhere ; 
but no such two statements are found in the Aryabhatiya. 

* Or, as the name occurs thus only in verse, should wo rather my 
' Paraméivera !: especially since the colophons style the commentary 
* Paramésvorikaé Bhoatadipika ”. 

amas. 1011. xs 
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principal chapters, entitled Ganitapids, Kalakriyapada, 
and Golapida, containing respectively 33, 25, and 50 
verses in the Arya metre. From its total number of 
verses, it was sometimes known as the Aryishtagata, 
“the 108 Aryas”, by which name it is mentioned by 
Brahmagupta.' And it is now sometimes spoken of as 
the First Arya-Siddhanta and the Laghu or Smaller 
Arya-Siddhanta, by way of distinguishing it from a later 
and larger work generally mentioned as the Second 

ra-Siddhanta. The name given to it by Aryabhata 
himself, however, is Aryabhatiya; in its final verse. 
And Paramadiévara has classed it, not as a Siddhanta, 
bot as a Tantra,* 

The three chapters of the work, named above, are 
preceded by a preliminary section, consisting of ten verses 
in the Giti metre, which states the revolutions of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets, and the other leading elements 
which were used by Aryabhata, This section is named 
the Daéagitikasiitra, from the number and metre of its 
verses, in an Arya verse, extolling the merit of mastering 
the ten Giti verses, which stands after verse 10. 

The Dagagitikasitra, again, is preceded by two intro- 
ductory verses. The first of them, in the Arya metre, 
runs thus :— 

Pranipaty -aikam=anékamh 
Kath satyath dévatirh parath brahma | 
Aryabhatas:trini gadati 
ganitath kAlakriyath golam 0 
“Having prostrated himself before Brahman, one (im 


' Op. cit., p. 149, verse &, 

? The words are :—Aryabhatiyarh nimna porvarh Sviyarhbhuvarh sad& 
seul = yal ; ‘the foregoing (work} by name Aryabhatiy ih, whieh | ia derived 
from the Seli-existent (Brahman) (and) is always good.” They are in the 
nomin, sing, neuter: and we are left to supply sitram, tawram, or any 
other suitable word. 

1 See his remerks under that verse ond under Ganitapaiuda, versa 1; 
andl the third of his introductory verses to his commentary. 
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himself, but) many (in his manifestations), the true deity, 
the supreme divine principle, Aryabhata relates three 
things ; Ganita (the science of ealeulation), Kalakriya (the 
fixing of time), (and) Gola (the sphere),” 


From this statement it might certainly be argued that 
the Dasagitikasitra was not a composition of Aryabhata 
himself. It has, however, passed as his work from at 
any rate the time of Brahmagupta (4.p. 628), who assigns 
to him both it and the Aryashtagata.! 

There then follows what the commentator terms a 
Paribhashi, an explanatory rule, given in a verse in the 
Giti metre, which teaches the system of numeral expression 
which is used in the Daéagitikasitra, though not in the 
principal chapters of the Aryabhatiya. It runs thus :— 


Varg-iiksharini vargé- 
vargé:varg-iksharini kat timan yal | 
kha-dvinavaké svari nava 
vargé=vargeé nav-intya-vargé vi ll 


“The classed letters (are used) in (any space whieh ia) 
a square, (and) the lettera which are not classed in (amy 
space which is) not a square, from k onwards: ja + me 
(qives) yo: the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines 
of spaces square (and) not se bh in the square 
immediately following the nine.” 


Such is the rule for the system of expressing numbers 
which we are considering. But it leaves, as regards the 
application of it, several details to be supplied by the 
commentary, partly under this same verse, partly under 
the Dagagitikasitra, verses 1 and 3. 

We may take first the term Aha-dvinavaka, ‘ the two 


' See, e.g., the verse referred to in note 1 on p. 114 above, 
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nines of spaces’. This has the same meaning with what 
other writers term ashfadasa padani, ‘the eighteen 
positions’, and ashtddagea sthandni, ‘the eighteen places’, 

of numbers, The idea is this. There are eighteen units 
of reckoning, consisting of 1 and successive multiples by 
10 up to 10", which gives us, as the eighteenth unit, 
one-tenth of the eube of o million (Le, of the British 
trillion), or, more in accordance with the Hindi principle, 
one-tenth of the square of a thousand millions. These 
éighteen units of reckoning belong, in the same order, 
to “the eighteen places". And after the general terms 
fee, ‘one’, dagan, ‘ten’, Sata, ‘hundred’, and salasra, 
‘thousand’, each of them has a special conventional 
name, which (even apart from the use of synonyms) is 
not always the same in the various lists, Aryabhata 
has given the names of the numbers only as far as 
the tenth; apparently because none of the really practical 
and fundamental elements, which it was absolutely 
necessury to state in the Dasavitikasitra, runs beyond 
ten places of tigures:* they are found in the Ganita- 
pada, verse 2, where, after the word vrindam, he has 
=sthinath datagunaih syat ; “ from place to 
place each is a multiple by ten.” I give his names in the 





table on p. 119 below, the last column; and, following 


; alike ecome more conformable ie general ideas to use in the sequel the 
term * place’ rather than ‘space’: and Aryabhata himself in some words 
muted farther on above has eababtinted athiina for the Ela which i used 
here. But the proper literal translation of kha in this verse seems to be 
‘apace’: the word ts used inthat sense in the Kalikriyipada, verse Li, 
where the earth is described as tha-moedhya-athd, ** situated in the middle 
of apace”; and in the Dudagitikasitra, verse 4, which, with a view to 
deducing tha orbits and distances of the planets and the nakehatrma, 


teaches the measure of the circumference of kha in the sense of apace, the. 


visible universe, figured (according to the commentary) ns the central 
section of the brahimninda or cosmic opr. 

2 Tho highest such number is that of the rotations of the earth on its 
axis in his exefigmos; namely, 1,592,297,500 (verso 1). Verse 4 beaches 
the number of pijenas in the circumference of space, which runa to 
fourteen places : butit does not state the number ; it only shows how it 
is to be urrived at, | 


ne 
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the commentary, I supply the other eight names from 
Bhaskaricharya's Lilivati:! in the first ten places the 
only differences are that Bhiskaricharya gives the 
familiar /akeha instead of niyuta, No. 6, and alja -in 
the place of vrinda, No. 10. 

The eighteen places are divided into nine pairs: each 
pair containing a place for the indicating unit 1 of, 
alternately, the number which is a square (varga) and 
the number which is not a square (averya), In my 
table I mark the places by alternate squares and circles, 
The square places are those of 1 = 1°: 100 = 107; 10,000 
= 100°; 1,000,000 = 1000*; and so on: the not-square 
places are those of 10, 1000, 100,000, and so on, which 
numbers are not squares of integers. In other words, the 
square places are those of the units, hundreds, tens of 
thousands, ete.; and the not-square places are those of 
the tens, thousands, hundreds of thousands, ete, And 
in other terms, again, the commentary explains vargit- 
thine by da-sthina, ‘odd place’, and avarga-sthand 
by yugma-sthdne, ‘even place '. 

Each of the nine vowels @ to wit is used in two places ; 
& square place and the not-square place which comes next 
toit. Thus the nine vowels govern the eighteen places in 
nine pairs. 

Of the consonants, etc, the varygu-akslarini or ‘ classed 
letters’, the five groups of gutturals, palatals, linguals, 


' Lildvati, ed, Sodhakara Dvivedi, p. 2: 0 precisely similar list, except 
in substituting the synonymous malimbuja for mahdpantioa, No, 14, and 
cipdhe for gafeli, No. 15, ia given by Hémachondra in his Abhidhinna- 
chintimani, verses 873, 874. [should have preferred to use some older 
list, giving all the eighteen names and at the same time agreeing exactly 
with Aryabhata in respect of the firat ten: but I have not heen able to 
find anv such, 

As regards the time to which this seehome of numbers, or its ombryo, 
can be traced back, it may be observed that the Satapatha-Brahmana, 
f 1. 2 16, 17, mentions two high quantities called by it awa and 
pordrdha: but they are not necessarily the antye and panirdhe of the 
list given above, 
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dentals, and Inbials, from & to m, are used in only the 
varga or square places, the odd places. The awerge- 
akehardei, ‘the letters which are not so classed’, that 
is, the semivowels, the sibilants, and the sonant aspirate, 
are used in only the avarge or not-square places, the 
even places, 

To the consonants from /¢ to m there belong the powers 
1, 2, 3, ete, up to 25, in the order in which they stand 
in the alphabet. But neither have the consonants, ete., 
nor have the vowels, any numerical value in themselves : 
itis only by the combination of them into syllables that 
values are arrived at. In the syllable, the vowel marks 
the place to which the consonant, ete., is to be referred ; 
and the consonant, ete, marks the number of times by 
which the number belonging to that place is to be 
multiplied. Thus, neither can /¢ nor can a be used to 
denote 1; this number is expressed by the syllable dx, 
meaning 1 x 1: similarly, gi means 100 x 3, and denotes 
$00; and v2 means 10,000 « 5, and denotes 50,000. 

After m a different order sets in. The text tells us that 
yea is equal to via (5) + ma (25): that is, it denotes 30, 
For the rest, it leaves us to learn from the commentary 
that va denotes 40, lu denotes 50, and so on up to ha 
which denotes 100, Here, again, it is only the syllables 
ya, ra, ta, ete., which have these values: the powers which 
belong to y, r, l, ete, are really 3, 4,5, and so on, up to 10; 
and yo means 30 only because the vowel a refers the y to 
the first not-square place, to which the number 10 belongs, 
and the y multiplies the 10 by 3. In the same why, ri 
means 1000 % 4, and denotes 4000; lu means 100,000 x 5, 
and denotes 500,000 ; and so on. 

The vowel attached to a conjunct consonant belongs te 
all the members of the combination. Thus, kiyi is to be 
analysed, not into kha and ri, but into khi = 900 and 
rt = 4000; and chye is to be analysed into chu = 60,000 
and yt = 300,000, 
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A.—Powers of the consonants, etc. 
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Length of vowel makes no difference, Thus, 1 is either 
ka or ki; 200 is kKhi or khi; 30,000 is gu or ga; and 
so on! 

The concluding words nav-dntya-vargé va, “or in the 
square immediately following the nine”, that is,“ in the 
tenth square place"” are enigmatical, “They seem to 
indicate a nineteenth place (the number belonging to 
which, the British trillion, would be the square of the 
vrinda, No. 10) and nothing after it. And Albérini tells 
us that some of the Hindiis maintained the existence of 
a nineteenth number, named Bhiri, which they regarded 
as the limit of reckoning. But, as Albérini himself 
indicated, the places and numbers are in fact unlimited. 
And the commentator explains the clause as meaning that, 
if any numbers, square or not square, are wanted beyond 
that belonging to the eighteenth place, they may be 
expressed by using the vowels again with the help of any 
such device as the attachment of an anusviira: “ but 
(he adds) the usage of the Sastras does not co beyond 
eighteen places.” Albériini does not disclose a knowledge 
of this particular system: but his statement seems to be 
ultimately based on the fact that the number for which 
he has brought forward the term Bhiri (I do not find the 
word in this sense in dictionaries) is the highest unit of 
reckoning which can be expressed in this system without 
some such aid as that suggested by the commentator. 
The highest such unit falling absolutely within the 
eighteen places is the parirdha, expressed by fiau: but 
there is the combination haw, in which the h multiplies 

‘ As a matter of fact, however, we find that the only long vowel 
actually used in the Dasagitikasdtra isd; ten times, in verses 3, &, 7,0, 10, 
Combinations of two consonants, ete., are frequent: but the only com- 


hinations of three letters are Aly in verse 7, and chega os o various 
reading in verse 10. 

* Compare ashiam-dntya, ‘the ninth; immediately following the 
eighth"; gee the St, Petersburg Dictionary, toddler anya, "The com- 
mentary explains anfya by dirdhva-gofa, ‘ gone above, higher", 

* Trans, Sachau, vol. 1, p. 175. 


wl 
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the pardrdha by ten:! this is to be actually inscribed in 
the eighteenth place ;* but, when it (or any number 
including it) is read off for use elsewhere, it runs to 
nineteen places. 


I give on p. 119 above the tabulated arrangement which 
seems necessary for practically understanding this system 
of numeration and applying its details: the divisions 
A. and B. show the system itself; and in C.I give two 
simple instances to illustrate it, from verse 1 of the 
Dagagitikasttra ; the revolutions of the Sun and of Jupiter 
in the exeligmos of 4,520,000 years. It may be said that, 
in doing this, I am presenting a form of abacus, and am 
attributing to Aryabhata the use of the abacus, if not also 
of the erpher, without further inquiry. I do not seek to 
prejudge by this or any other means the settlement of the 
questions reopened by Mr. Kaye, Ent I think that we 
must always bear in mind a point which has been stated 
in plain terms by Dr, Gow, in his History of Greek 
Mathematics, § 27:—" The cipher is yet to be invented 
before the abacus can be discarded.” And it seems to me 
that, even alongside of the use of the cipher, this system 
postulates the use of a board divided and lettered in some 
such manner as in my divisions A, and B, with, in its 
lower part, a table ruled, but otherwise left blank, for 
resolving the details of any particular statement: some 
such means seems absolutely necessary to enable anyone 
to disentangle, interpret into their numerical values, and 
add them up so as to get the total which is wanted for 
any particular operation to be worked out on a separate 
blank board or sheet of birch-bark, palm-leaf, ete, the 
components of (for instance) the expression which gives 

| Or, by the means suggested by the commentator, the number thus 
arrived at might be expressed by bom. 

* Is it possible that the wi at the end of the verse is a corrupt reading 


forAhau? In that case we might translate :—“* haw (stands) in the square 
ot the end of the nine (para of eparces).” 
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the number of the rotations of the earth on its axis, 
ie, the number of sidereal days, in the exeligmos; namely, 
hisibunlikhehrt = 1,582,237,500.". In the division B, 
however, I have entered the ciphers, and pointed them, 
only with a view to help us to read the numbers off easily 
in our modern terms: the question remains open, whether 
Aryabhata, or anyone else of his period, would have filled 
in those parts of the table either with the cipher, or with 
the dot which is found used for it in the Bakshalj 
manuseript, or with any other precursor of it; or whether 
he would have left them blank, as I have done in the 
division ©. above the totals, contenting himself with the 
slanting row of ones marking the beginning-point of each 
successive number, 

A few miscellaneous comments which suggest themselves 
are as follows ;— 

The system is a decidedly ingenious one, and evinees 
considerable thought in the devising of it. Tt was plainly 
elaborated with a view to being used in verse. If the 
vowels had been applied so that the short a, i, to [i 
should mark square or odd places, and the long 4, 7, 
to 4 should mark not-square or even places, and if the 
consonants, ete, had been made all applicable to both 
the odd and the even places, the result would have been 
much difficulty in framing syllables to suit a metrical 
composition; especially in respect of the (in that ease) 
inevitable frequent use of long vowels. It is plainly 
with a view to avoiding such difficulties that the devices 
were adopted (1) of ignoring the quantity of vowels: 
(2) of confining the consonants proper to the odd places; 
and (3) of assigning special powers to the semivowels, 
sibilants, and /, and using them in only the even places. 


* Dadagitikasitra, verse 1. In the third syllable the published text 
hos «in, by a misprint forfu: the mistake is shown by examination of 
details, ns well aa by the commentary, 

® Bee Ind, Awt., vol. 17, pp. 36-8. 
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The rules of euphony are disrezarded: and we have 
such combinations as fish, verse 1; chin, verse 33; hed, 
verse 7; and ajh and sh, verse 10; also, in the latter 
verse, cheg in a various reading. This feature has to 
he borne in mind in estimating the diffieulties, in one 
direction, of retaining the verses in the memory, and 
in another, of realizing the values of the formulae without 
the help of a ruled table for resolving them. Another 
difficulty in the latter direction lies in the point 
that a framer of numerical expressions in this systen: 
was not bound by a certain rule, applying rigorously 
and for a good reason to two other artificial systems of 
numeration, regarding the order and direction in which 
the components of numbers were to be stated.' 

There are no good grounds for thinking that there was 
any desire to aim at esoteric mystery. The object of the 
system was conciseness, which was certainly achieved : its 
formulae are far more compact than any expressions that 
could be framed in any other terms. And some of them, 
such as Ahynghei, kherichyubha, and buphinacie, for the 
revolutions of the Sun, Jupiter, and the nodes of the Moon, 
are free from the objection due to disregard of enphony, 
and are net difficult to retain in the memory. But the 
ease is different with others; especially the longer ones. 
And what are we to say about such o verse as this one, 
No. 10, which gives the table of sines ?:— 


Makhi bhakhi phakhi dhaki nakhi fiakhi 

nakhi hasjha skaki* kishga égehaki kighva | 
ghlaki kigra hakya dhaha sta°® 

sza sjlia iva lka pta pho chha kal-ardhajyah & 


' The rule in question is:— Adkinith vimats gatih. More may be 
said about it on some other occasion, 

® The arali of the published text and commentary is either a misprint 
Ora corrupt reading. 

* The metre is faulty here; it is set right by the various reading of 
another commentary ; dhaha Aech=aga instead of adhd ata see. 


“J 
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Viewmg the matter all round, we are not much surprised 
that this system failed to meet with general approval, 
so that it did not survive: even Lalla, the early special 
exponent of Aryabhata, rejected it in favour of the system 
of numerical words. 

The text of the Daésagitikasiitra lies before us, not in 
the characters in which it was written, but in our modern 
(and somewhat idealized) Nigari type. In verse 1 the 
revolutions of the moon are given by =efafeey : 
the last syllable might at first sight be taken as “hh wa 
the vowel /1, giving 700,000,000. But an examination 
of results, coupled with careful scanning (not altogether an 
easy matter with some of these uncouth formulae), shows 
that it is to be analysed into ehh with ri, = 7,000,000, 
and / with a, = 50,000,000; so that the syllable gives 
only 57,000,000. On the other hand, in the same verse, 
in the expression for the rotations of the earth (see p. 122 
above), we have gy: and the same double process shows 
that this can be only w with the vowel li, = 1,500,000,000. 
It would appear, therefore, that in Aryabhata's time there 
was some means, which the modern Nagari alphabet does 
not possess, of showing at a glance, by a differentiation 
of forms, the distinction between the subseript vowel li 
and the subscript semivowel / with ri attached. 

It is a curious feature that, while various numbers enn 
be expressed in this system in more than one way,' the 
first two numbers of each alternate column from the 
thousands upwards cannot be named in it in literal terms 
at all. We can say ki = ‘one hundred’ (or express the 
number by Aa = ‘ten times ten’), thi = ‘two hundreds’. 
and qi = ‘three hundreds’. But, while we have yi = 





'T mean in «a direct manner, as in coses riven above; not to the 
indetinite extent to which it becomes possible when it is found convenient 
to break totals up into somewhat unusual components, illustrated by the 
following instances: in verse 10, for 106 we have aa = 90 + 16, instead 
of chaki = 6 + 100 or kicha or Acha both = 100 + 6+ and - 57 we have 
pta = 21 + 16, instead of chhya = 7 + 30 of ychha = 304 7 
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‘three thousands’, we cannot say ‘one thousand’ or 
‘two thousands’, because we cannot use & and kh in 
the avarga or even place, and there are no other 
consonants which have the powers 1 and 2: we can 
only express 1000 by fii = ‘ten hundreds’, and 2000 
by wt = ‘twenty hundreds’. We can say ku = ‘one 
ayuta” (or express the number by Ai = ‘ten thousands’), 
khu = ‘two ayutes’, and gu = ‘three ayutas’, But, 
while we have yu = ‘three niyutas’, we eannot, for 
the same reason, say ‘one wiyuta’ and ‘two niyutas’: 
we can only express 100,000 by iu = ‘ten ayutas’ and 
200,000 by nu = ‘twenty aytlas”, And so on, alternately, 
all the way through. Actual instances of this are found 
as follows: in the second verse, 2200 is expressed by 
phi = ‘twenty-two hundreds’, and 2300 by Ii = ‘twenty- 
three hundreds’; in the first verse, 140,000 is dhu = 
‘fourteen ayutas’, and 230,000 is bu = ‘ twenty-three 
ayufas’; and in the same verse 17,000,000 is, not * one 
kéti and seven proyutas’, but thri = ‘seventeen prayutaa 


The origin of this system of expressing numbers is 
not known. We may conveniently call it Aryabhata’s 
system, because, so far, we meet with it only in connection 
with him. But there is no proof that he did not take 
it over, and, indeed, the Daéagitikasittra with it, from 
a predecessor: he claims, in so many words (see p. 115 
above), only the Ganitapada, the Kalakriyapada, and the 
Gélapada as his own work. In any case, knowing the 
Greek source of the greater part of the astronomy, ete., 
which we have in the Aryabhatiya and subsequent works, 
we naturally think of the possibility of a similar origin 
for this system of numeration. But it is certainly not 
an adaptation of the Greek system in which a’ = 1, 8 = 2, 
= 100, p = 100, a = 1000, & = 10,000, and so on. 

I would find the inspiration of it in another method 
which the Greeks had for expressing the higher numbers, 
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by which (see, e.g., Gow, op, cit, § 30), using M, as the 
initial of pupio:, for 10,000, they could express, e.g, 20,000 
by M with a 8 placed above it, or before or after it. 
They conld thus say, in algebraic form, BM, yM, 6M, 
and so on. Exactly the same idea underlies the whole 
of Aryabhata’s system, except only that he used vowels 
instead of the initials of specific names, and is very clearly 
recognizable in a certain part of it: thus :— 


In this Greek system 20,000 is SM = 10.000 x 2 
30,000 is yM = 10,000 « 3 
40,000 is 6M = 10,000 x 4 

and so on, 
In Aryabhata’s system 20,000 is kA = 10,000 x 2 
30,000 is gf = 10,000 x 3 


40,000 is gh’ = 10,000 x 4 
and #0 on, 
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Buita 

MINHE excavations at Bhité, near! Allahabad, which I am 

about to deseribe, signalize a new departure in Indian 
Archmology; for they mark the first occasion on which 
4 serious effort has been made to explore the remains 
of an ancient Indian town, and the results attained from 
them consequently deserve a somewhat more detailed 
description than would otherwise be given here, The 
site at Bhité is far from being an extensive one, and 
the old town, of which even the name is uncertain? 
eould never have been of any great importance, except 
perhaps from a military standpoint; yet in spite of this, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that the digging was confined 
toa very small part of it, the discoveries that have been 
made are full of archeological interest, and serve to 
indicate very clearly what a rich harvest of tinds may 
he expected when the sites of the great cities like Taxila, 
Paitaliputra, and Vidiéi come to be systematically and 
thoroughly investigated, as I sincerely hope they will 
be in the course of the next decade. I myself had hoped 
to start on the exploration of the last-named city during 
the past winter, but owing to unforeseen difficulties raised 
by the Gwalior Darbar the project had to be abandoned, 
and at the last moment I was reluctantly compelled to fall 

' About 10 miles §.5.W. from Allahabad, on the south bank of the 
J umn. 

? General Cunningham (A.35.R., iii, 47) held that Bhita represented 
the ancient Hithhayna-patiani, but his arguments ore not convincing. 
On the other hand, the place-name FiehAl occurs on a sealalic which 
[ found ot Bhiti, and the longer form VichAfgriéme on o sealing. The 
former, of any rate, is unlikely to have been brought from elaewhere, 
and it probably gives us, therefore, the name of the ancient town. 
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hack on the much inferior site at Bhita, where it was. 
manifest from the outset that, whatever other discoveries 
might be brought to light, little or nothing of a highly 
artistic order or of great historical value need be looked 
for. I mention this, in order to make it plain that, in- 
going to Bhiti, I had no expectation of making any 
startling finds; what I did hope to achieve there was 
to throw some light on the ordinary domestic architecture 
and possibly, also, on some features of domestic life im 
ancient India, 

Space does not permit me to explain here the course 
which my excavations took or to give an account of all 
the structures unearthed; so I propose to describe only 
the single group of three houses of which the plan 
appears in Plate I, and which may be taken as fairly 
typical of the rest. This group is near the south-east 
gate of the town and on the right-hand side of the road 
leading to it. The earliest complete structure in it 1s the 
House of the Guild, which I have ventured so to name 
_from a seal-die of terra-cotta found beneath the floor- 
level of room O. The legend on this die appears to read 
Sahipitiyé nigameasa, in letters of about the third century 
B.C" Probably it was buried by chance when the founda- 
tions of the house were being laid, but, whether this was 
so or not, the house must on other grounds be assigned 
to the Mauryan epoch. “The plan of the building is 
simple. It consists of an open rectangular courtyard in 
the centre, with twelve rooms disposed around it on the 
four sides, access to the courtyard being obtained through 

' T have attached this name to the house for the sake of distinguishing 
it, though the seal is probably older than the house. In the enee of the 
other houses there i4 every renson to suppese that the names given to 
them were the named of their actoal occupiers, 

* PL IO, 2; the reading is doubtful. The lettering on this seal is 
raised, not countersunk. A full account of the many seals found on this 
site is being prepared by my assistant, Pandit Daya Ram, and edited by 


Dr. Vogel. To their notes [ am indebted for the transcripts of the seals 
mentioned here. 
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two entrances (J and M) facing each other on opposite 
sides of the building. In front of the chamber B is what 
appears to have been a verandah, while in front of the 
room P is a later addition, intended perhaps to sereen off 
the door. The resemblance of this plan to the plans of 
the old Buddhist monasteries is patent, and it may be 
taken for granted, I think, that the latter were copied 
from this type of domestic house. As regards construction, 
this and the other houses which I shall describe are all 
built of kiln-burnt bricks. The foundations of the walls 
in the “ house of the guild” are set on a layer of broken 
brick and pottery debris, below which, again, is a thick 
layer of pounded clay Foundations of the same kind are 
found in other structures of the Mauryan epoch, but in 
some cases the broken brick and pottery is mixed with 
tanker in alternating layers, and the corners of the walls 
are protected with massive boulders laid against them 
under the ground. In the “ house of the guild” the walls 
of the rooms on the south-east side descend some 2 feet 
lower than those on the other three sides, and their bricks 
are laid as headers instead of stretchers.’ This greater 
thickness and stability were, I think, given to the walls 
on this side of the house in order that they might carry 
a second story; for the same phenomenon is observable 
in other buildings on this site, and it is well known that 
upper stories were in vogue at that period, All the floors 
in this house had been destroyed, but in another house 
of the same epoch (No. XL) they were still almost intact 
and were found to be composed of a single course of brick 
laid Hat, above which was a layer of pounded clay about 
4 inches thick, and above this, again, a layer of econerete. 
In the same house, as well as in the “house of the guild", 


' The bricks of the chambers on the south-east side average 
18g” x Oe 24", while in the rest of the house they average 21° x 104" x 24". 
The two sizes were, no doubt, used at one and the same time for 
purposes of economy. 
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were found numbers of well-preserved roof tiles, together 
with some of the pinnacles with which the ridges of the 
roofs were crowned. The former are roughly fluted on 
one side, plain on the other, and provided with flanges 
which overlapped each other at the edges. 

The “ house of the guild” does not appear to have stood 
for any great length of time, or to have been rebuilt when 
onee it: had fallen to ruin. That its remains had vanished 
from sight by the end of the third century a.p., is proved 
by the position and orientation of the well at the side 
of the courtyard, built about that time; but it is probable _ 
that the house had heen destroyed long before then, 
viz, about the time when the neighbouring house of 
Nagadéva was being érected. I conclude this from the 
fact that the. antiquities found in the debris above the 
floor-level, which may be assumed to have been left 
there when or soon after the house was deserted, belong 
to the Suiga period, and are contemporary with those 
diseovered in the foundations of the house of Nagadéva. 
Moreover, it will be seen from the plan that in the 
Sutga period a circuit wall was put up around the area 
occupied by the “house of the guild”, and it seems 
likely that the remains of the house were then levelled 
up, and the site converted into an open courtyard or garden 
attached to the house of Nagadéva. 

The interior of the rooms and courtyard were excavated 
to a considerable depth below the floor-level, but only 
a few objects of terra-cotta were found. These include 
the seal-die referred to above, a primitive vessel modelled 
in human shape, the torso of a female figurine, and the 
wheel of a toy cart. The last-mentioned came from 
a depth of some 7 feet below the foundations of the 
house, and, to judge from the deposits above it, cannot 
be assigned to a later date than the sixth century B.c. 
The other three objects are probably but little older than 
the house itself. 


PLATE il. 
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Of the antiquities found on the floor-level of the house 
and belonging, as stated above, to the Sufiga period, the 
most interesting were: (a) Two wheels of a terra-cotta 


toy cart, minutely decorated on the outside with spokes,, 


rosettes, and floral ornaments in the characteristic style 
of the period. Many other remnants of similar carts 
and their riders were found in other buildings, and from 
them it is easy to restore these little toys, so interesting in 
connexion with the well-known play of the Mricchakatika, 
Usually, they were fashioned like tricycles (see PI. IIT, 6), 
the rider between the two front wheels being sometimes 
aman or woman, sometimes an animal, while in one case 
the four horses themselves of the chariot are represented 
in relief. (6) Three caskets of finely veined steatite, found 
on the floor-level of the passage M. One of them is 
spherical and the other two round, with a flat base and 
lid. All are turned on the lathe, and the spherical 
casket, unfortunately incomplete, is of singularly fine 
workmanship. These caskets no doubt, like the Greek 
pyeia, did duty in the ordinary way as jewel or toilet 
boxes, and were adapted by the Buddhists as convenient 
receptacles for the sacred relics deposited in their Stapas. 
A broken specimen of the Early Gupta age was found 
in another part of the site, and near by it a large 
number of necklace beads of great variety and interest." 
(c) Half of a stone grinding stool, decorated in the Sunga 
style with two winged lions rampant. 

From the higher strata in the debris came a small 
ayayanetic slab of green slate, belonging to the Kushana 
period, two clay sealings inscribed in characters of the 
same age, and a number of other sealings dating from the 

' Some of these bewls are unique, being composed of glass laid on in 
thin layers, with gold leaf between. Among other pieces of jewellery 
found on this site were: the gold medallion of Gupta date figured in 


Plate TI, 3; o crystal pendant with face in relief, of the same age: 


a gold serpentine finger ring with cajyra device, of the Mauryan epoch ; 
and a beaded earring, 
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second or third century A.D. onwards. Among the latter 
I may notice the two following, as furnishing new names 
of rulers, connected, apparently, with the Andhra line of. 
kings: (a@) Oval. Bull standing L with crescent under 
neck, and female figure in front. Behind the bull, a spear 
(7). In exergue, bow with arrow and caitya. Across 
middle of field, legend in northern characters of second 
or third century a.p.: Mahadradja-Gautumiputtrasya sri- 


Sivam[élghasya ; of the illustrious Maharaja Gautam putra 


Sivamégha. (b) Similar to above, but devices transposed. 
Legend in same characters: [Ra]jiia Vesasulahtha] 
puttrasya Sri-Bhimaséna[sya)]: “of the illustrious Raja 
Vasishthiputra Bhimaséna.” 

House of Nagadéva.—To the north-west of the house 
described above and separated from it by the narrowest 
of lanes, is the house and shop of Nagadéva, which appears 
to have been built in the late Sutga epoch. It is very 
much the same in plan as the “house of the guild”, the 
most noticeable differences between them being that in 
the later structure there is more variety in the relative 
sizes of the rooms, and that the verandah is considerably 
larger. The shop consists of three rooms only, divided 
from the house by what was probably an open court, and 
in front of these rooms was a raised platform or verandah, 
such as is commonly seen in the Indian bazaars of to-day. 
Originally, this platform was divided into two by a PHISH ore 
leading into the central chamber, but in Early Gupta days, 
when the floor-level had risen several feet, a flight of 
steps was inserted and a new doorway constructed higher 
up.’ Considering that they are built of a single course 
of brick without mortar, the walls of this and of many 
other houses on the site are remarkably well preserved, 
In this particular building they were found stunding in 

' Lying against these steps was found a coping-stone of a railing with 
a line of writing in Brihmi characters of about the second century me., 


to the following effect: wal!) Sdiyd-putrena Gémitréniaja hevitd bhagaecned 
Nigast... 
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places to a height of over 11 feet above the otiginal: 
floor-level. Of course, they were repaired many times, 
and, as the ground-level rose, the lower courses were 


etectually protected against damage; but, even so, it 


seems surprising that they could have held together so 


well through all the centuries that have elapsed since they 
were finally deserted. 

The stratification in this house and shop of Nigadéva 
is singularly well detined, and as instructive as in any 


building on the site. From the earliest stratum exposed 
comes the interesting little mould of which an impression 
is figured in Pl. II, 1. It was found between 6 and 


7 feet underneath the foundations of room N, and can 
hardly be later than the fourth century B.c., though it 
may be earlier. The device is that of a woman under 


a palm-tree with an uncertain object on her proper right. 


To the next, or Mauryan, stratum belong the walls shown 


in blue, and the well which is partly concealed beneath 


the wall separating the chambers P and O. This well 
starts 3 feet below the foundations of the party wall 
referred to, and was excavated to a depth of 20 feet from 


its top, a great deal of pottery being found in its shaft, 


The third stratum is reached in the foundations themselves 
of the house and shop of Nigadéva, mixed with which 
were found a number of terra-cotta figurines, iron imple- 
ments, and pottery of the Sutiga epoch. Among these 
may be mentioned: (a) Figurine of male figure, in 
squatting posture, and wearing a sleeved coat something 
like the modern chogah, with a head-dress of floral fillet 
and plumes in the typical Suniga style (Pl. III, 5). 
(6) Plaque with four horses facing, in relief, and floral 
border above. The horses are plumed and harnessed as in 
the Safichi and other contemporary sculptures. (¢) Two 
miniature figures of a camel and elephant. (d) An iron 
hatchet and chisel. Nothing that can be ascribed to 
a later date than the Sunes period was found in the 
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foundations of this house,’ and we may assume, therefore, 
that the house was erected about the close of that period. 

The next, or fourth, stratum is found on the original 
floor of the house. Among the minor finds in this 
stratum, all of which belong to the Kushana period, were: 
(a) Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ; 
(6) terra-cotta male bust ; (c) grinding table of stone : 
(¢@) a well-preserved water-bottle of fine clay, painted 
red ; (¢) circular clay sealing with device of bow and 
arrow, as in Andhra coins, and the legend Gagasa in 
Kushana characters; (7) circular seal-die of ivory, with 
the device of a conch shell and the legend Nagudéasya, 
apparently for Nagadévasya, which I have assumed to be 
the name of the owner of the house and shop, That the 
house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some catastrophe, 
in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall to 
ruin, seems indicated by the coins and other articles left 
lying on the floors, and by the subsequent accumulation 
of debris in the rooms and court ; but how long tho edifice 
had been standing when this happened, it is impossible 
to determine with any degree of accuracy. One fact, 
however, which seems to assert itself on this site as well 
as elsewhere, is that a considerable period must have 
elapsed between the art epoch associated with the dynasty 
of the Surigas and the epoch of the Kushanas. The art of 
the former was widespread and deeply rooted throughout 
Northern and Central India, and must have flourished 


As to the character of the foundations thomselves, they are very 
dimilar in buildings of this date to the earlier foundations of the 
Mauryan epoch, the chief pointe of difference heing as follows : (1) In 
the earlier foundations, where banker is used, it is Inid with broken 
pottery or brick in alternating courses, while in the later the banker ja 
mixed indiscriminately with broken brick; (2) broken poteherds are 
almost entirely absent in the later; (3) in the earlier the walls re 
generally carried deeper under ground than in the later ; (4) heavy 
stones are used to protect the corners in both periods, but in the lnter 
they project above the ground-level, whereas in the earlier they are 
completely baried. 
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well on towards the close of the first century a.c., if not 
longer. Yet, when we come to the well-defined Kushana 
strata among the buildings on this site, we find no objects 
whatever even in the most decadent Sunga style, How 
is their absence to be explained, if we place the beginning 
of the Kushana era in the middle of the first century no. ? 
It may, of course, be argued that the sudden disappearance 
of the earlier naturalistic school is sufficiently accounted 
for by the political upheavals of the time and by the 
powerful influence which the foreign art of Gandhira was 
then exerting through the medium, particularly, of the 
Mathura school. But it is difficult to believe that the 
widely prevalent traditions of the older school could have 
been swept away so completely and effectually im such 
a short space of time. Certainly, the date of 78 a.p. 
for Kanishka’s accession seems to suit much better the 
data obtainable here. 

The fifth stratum, like the fourth, is also clearly defined 
by a pokka floor, constructed some 3 feet above the 
original one, when the deposits inside the house had 
gradually accumulated to that height. This seems to 
have happened towards the end of the third century a.p., 
at which time the additions to the house shown in. green 
on the plan were also made; but the minor objects found 
on this second floor belong, as we should naturally expect, 
to the time when the house was again evacuated, not 
to the period of its restoration. This second evacuation, 
which took place in the early Gupta epoch, seems to 
have been as precipitate as the first, and to have resulted 
from some hostile attack on the city; for many missiles, 
such as catapult! and sling balls, were found in the houses 

+ The engines of war used for propelling these balls must have been of 
considerable power, the balls, which are of stone, measuring as much as 
Si inches in diameter, A large namber of them were found on the site, 
the finest, thongh not the largest, specimens being those of the Mauryan 


period, which are perfectly spherical and finished with that wonderful 
precision which characterizes all the stone-work of the Mauryan periad, 
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and lanes, and most of the houses themselves were burnt, 
while in the house which I am deseribing even the sacred 
images of the gods were abandoned to their fate. These 
images, numbering seven, were found in room B; one 
of them is a terra-cotta figure of Siva with his wife 
Parvati, seated side by side on a throne with bull and 
lion couchant in front; another is a terra-cotta model 
of a shrine, consisting of a cireular dish (diam. 13 inches) 
with a portal on one side, inside of which are seven female 
figures seated in a ring, with a pedestal in the centre. 
The group of figures was damaged by a large sling-stone, 
which had lodged between them, doubtless during the 
attack on the city. Other objects found on and above 
this floor were: a stone grinding table, decorated with 
leaf designs, quarter lotuses, waves, and dots; a copper 
tripod intended to hold a famrakunda: a copper bowl, 
saucer, and ladle; two eopper bangles; an arrow-head 
in the same metal; and a number of clay sealings, among 
which may be mentioned the four following: (a) Oval. 
Sivalinga on pedestal with caitya to right and axe trident 
to lett. Below, legend: A[aJla[m]jara. Apparently from 
Kalafjar. (6) Circular. Ornamental wheel on pedestal, 
Below, legend; Mahddandanayaku, followed by illegible 
name, (¢c) Oval, Axe-trident with wavy line below 
and uncertain devices to right and left. In lower half, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters: Kalétvarah priyatarv: 
“may Kaléévara' be pleased.” (d@) Oval. Lakshmi 
standing on lotus with elephants, and attendant figures 
on each side, Below, legend in northern characters of 
fourth or fifth century a.p.: [KuJjmarimaty-adhikara- 
masya, “(seal) of the office of the councillor of the heir 
apparent.” 

A singularly interesting problem is presented by the 
discovery in this house of Niigadéva, as well as in several 


' The tame of o Siva-lifign, 
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other buildings on the site, of a number of celts and other 
neolithic implements of slate, sandstone, and diabase, They 
were found in the Kushana and Early and Late Gupta 
levels, and there can be no mistake as to the periods to 
which they belong. How, then, is their presence to be 

accounted for? I think that the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that, after being sacked and desolated by enemies, 
the town was on several occasions occupied by neighbouring 
jungle tribes, who were still in the neolithic state of culture, 
and who left these implements behind them. Another 
possible explanation is that stone implements were still 
being used for sacrificial or other religious purposes! by 
people who had emerged centuries before from the neolithic 
state; but this is less likely in view of the variety of the 
implements, which, if due to artificial conservatism, would 
reasonably be expected to be of a more or less uniform 
type. Whatever may be the true explanation, we have 
here conclusive proof that neolithic implements were in use 
in India until mediaeval times, 

House of the banker Jayavasuda.—tThis house is of the 
same age and of much the same character as the house of 
Nagadéva, though it boasts of a well in the courtyard, and 
of a store or treasure chamber beneath the floor of the 
corner room R. The latter feature is common to several 
other houses on the site, and recalls the somewhat similar 
chambers in the Palace at Knossos, though there they are 
relatively shallow. In this case, the chamber is 13. feet 
deep, provision being made for descending to the bottom 
by the insertion of cross beams at intervals; the beams, 
however, were widely spaced, and in such a contined area 

' Examples of such conservatism are to be found among the ancient 
Egyptians and the Mexicans, The Jews, too, it will be remembered, 
continued to use stone knives for circumcision in a metal age (Ex. iv, 25 
and Josh, v, 2), while the Romans used them for socrifice; whence the 
proverb infer sccrum strumgue atare, But I do not know that the trac 


neolithic types of implements were preserved in any of these cases. 
® In some other houses they are over 20 feet deep, 
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it must have been extremely inconvenient to climb up 
and down, 

The stratification in this house corresponds precisely to 
that in the house of Nigadéva, and there can be no doubt 
that it was built, destroyed, and rebuilt at the same times. 
Of the Sufiea period the most notable find was the terra- 
cotta medallion figured in Plate IV, which came from the 
foundations of room F. The scene, which is repeated on 
both sides of the medallion, recalls in every feature the 
reliefs of Safchi, but the workmanship of the die with 
whieh this medallion was stamped, was infinitely more 
minute and delicate than any workmanship in stone or 
inairble could ever be. In this ease I think it probable 
that the die was of ivory, the material of several of the 
seal-dies found at Bhita; but. whether this surmise be 
right or wrong, I have no doubt that this was just the 
sort of work that was being turned out at the time by 
the ivory carvers of Ujjain, who, as we know, were 
employed upon the sculptures at Séfichi. On the Kushana 
level, i.e., on the lower floor, were found a variety of 
potterics, a female figurine of rough make, and several 
seals, among which was one with the legend nigamea in 
Kushana characters, and another, reading Pusamitasa, in 
characters of the same or a somewhat earlier date. On 
the second floor, evidences of a conflagration were obvious 
in all the rooms, but most especially in the verandah and 
south-west side of the courtyard, where there were erent 
quantities of charred rice and other grain, Here it was 
that a particularly tine collection of clay sealings, con- 
taining twenty-three different types, were found. From 
the fact that they were seattered about over a thick layer 
of charred rice and ashes, with other burnt debris above 
them, I think it likely that they had fallen from the 
upper story, when it collapsed in the flames, The whole 
collection is an extremely interesting one, but here I shall 
give only two examples from it. (a) Circular. In centre, 


PLATE Iv. 
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eaitya with circle and creseent above, post on either side, 
and wavy line below. Around the margin, in beautifully! 
cut lettering ef the third or fourth eentury a.p.: Sri- 
Vindhya - bédhana -mahdrdjasya Mahésveara- Mahasen- 
iihisrisida-rajyosya Vrishadheajasyan Gantamiputrasye ; 
“Of the illustrious Mahiraja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja, 
the penetrator (7) of the Vindhyas, who had made over 
his kingdom to the great lord Karttikéya.” The name 
Vrishadhvaja is not known from other sources, but the 
device on the sealing and the metronymie Gautamipuire 
indicate a connexion with the Andhras. (5) Circular. 
In upper part, Lakshmi with elephants on lotuses. Below, 
legend in Eastern Gupta characters: Moahdsvapati- 
nmiidandandyale -Vishwurakshita -pidinugribttalwma- 
ramdly-ddhikaranasya; “seal of the office of the 
councillor of the heir-apparent, a recipient of the favour 
of the Mahfsvapati and Mahadandandyaka Vishnurakshita,” 
From the same floor, room P, came a seal die of ivory with 
the legend, in Northern Gupta characters ; Sréshtht Jayava- 
sude; “the banker Jayavasuda ”. 

Among the smaller antiquities found in the deep 
accumulation of debris beneath which this and other 
buildings on the site were buried, special interest attaches 
to a series of several hundred terra-cotta figurines of men, 
women, and children, which range in date from the fourth 
to the sixth century A.D. All are mechanical reproductions 
from moulds, a few of which were found, but duplicates in 
the collection are rare, Some are withont slip or paint: 
others are painted in a monochrome—red or yellow, for 
instance; while others are coated with a slip and adorned 
with a variety of colours—red and pink and yellow and 
white. But apart from their artistic interest, these 
figurines are valuable for the information they furnish 
as to the fashions in vogue during the Gupta period. 


1 This sealing hos the most perfectly cut legend of any yet found in 
India, 
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Thus the modes of dressing the hair were as numerous 
then as they are among women to-day, and perhaps even 
more startling. The men, certainly, must have been 
foppish to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on 
one side only, or elaborated like a full Georgian wig, or 
eoiffured with jewels in the Antoinette manner, or arranged 
more severely in the regal style of Persia, But the 
deseription of the coiffures and dress of these figurines 
is one which I must defer to another time. 

None of the brick buildings that have been excavated 
on this site can, in my opinion, be assigned to an earlier 
date than the fourth century n.c., and there seems little 
chance of finding older ones here, though kiln-burnt bricks 
seem to have been in use on this site for about a century 
before that. Several broad trial trenches were sunk deep 
below the Mauryan level, but in every case the brick 
debris terminated within a few feet of the Mauryan 
buildings, though the deposits beneath extended down 
for 20 feet and more, before virgin soil was reached. 
I do not regard this as proof that the use of bricks 
was unknown in India before the fifth century n.c. 
It may well be that up to that time Bhita had been 
occupied by an unimportant village, the houses of which 
would naturally have been of mud, as they still are in 
the India of to-day. My excavation of a portion of 
the city wall proves that it was built of brick, for the 
first time, in the Mauryan epoch, and it ean reasonably 
be supposed that the place was then growing in iinportance, 
and that the erection of the city wall marks, in fact, the 
conversion of the village into a town. On the other hand, 
it may be that kiln-burnt bricks were, in fact. unknown 
in this part of India before the fifth century B.C,, and 
in that case it is quite possible that the town was 
originally defended, like the city of Pitaliputra, by 
a wooden wall, The total absence of bricks in the lower 
strata certainly tallies well with the testimony of 
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Megasthenes about the fortifications of Chandragupta’s 
capital;' but the question is one which cannot be settled 
until some more important city sites have been examined. 

In spite, however, of the absence of pakka buildings my 
excavation of the lower strata was not without interesting 
results, Thus, concrete was found in use for flooring at 
least as far back as the seventh century nc.; while 
another kind of pavement, which fell into disuse here 
after the introduction of kiln-burnt bricks, was composed 
of a thick layer of clay mixed with broken potsherds, 
the whole being afterwards burnt in sifu, so as to form 
one unbroken slab of terra-cotta. Wheel-made pottery 
occurred in the earliest deposits of all, which can hardly 
be placed later than 1200 nc, and may be considerably 
earlier; and a tine black lustre ware with highly burnished 
surface was found, in company with rough terra-cotta 
figures, in deposits of the seventh or eighth century B.c. 
onwards, 

SAHRIBAHLOL 

In the Frontier Province Dr. Spooner returned again to 
Sahribahiol, where in 1907 he had sueceeded in recovering 
such a splendid collection of Gandhara sculptures. This 
year he directed his efforts to another of the largest 
mounds on the site, and his labours were equally well 
rewarded The eastern half of this mound he found 
to be oceupied by a monastic quadrangle, surrounded 
by twenty rooms; that is, five on each side, four of 
them being square in plan and the corner one oblong. 
The foundations of these rooms are mostly hucheha, except 
in parts of the northern and eastern outer walls. To the 
south of the quadrangle, and in a line with its western 


' Arian, it will be remembered, states (Ch. X) that cities situated on 
higher and dryer situations were built of brick and mud. 

* In the absence of Dr, Spooner, who is on leave in the South Sea 
Islands, Fam indebted to his Assistant, Wasi-ud-din, for the information 
contained in this note, 
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wall, was a large conference hall, about 30 feet square, 
of which, again, only the eastern side was built of sound 
masonry. The western half of the mound is inainly taken 
up with an irregular pavement presenting an obtuse angle 
to the monastic court on the east. On it are two Stipas 
in good condition, one being circular and the other square 
in plan; and not far from them, running north and south, is 
the eastern facade of a ruined building, set with large tigures 
stall in situ. While the round stipa is comparatively 
plain, the square one, to the north of it, and another 
square one still further north-east and beyond the limits 
of the pavement, are adorned all round with fine sitting 
Buddha images, in alternating mudras, and cut in bold 
relief. On the main square stipa, too, there is, higher up, 
a fine stuceo frieze; and on both these monuments the 
Corinthian pilasters, which intervene between the Images, 
and the modillion cornices above. are strikingly well 
executed. 

The seulptures unearthed by Dr. Spooner numbered 
some 200 pieces in all, of which the most remarkable 
perhaps are two colossal Buddhas in almost perfect 
preservation (see Pl, V, 1), lying close by the bases in 
which they were originally fixed, on either side of a low 
platform, These two statues stand 9 feet high, and are 
by far the most perfect of any such colossal figures that 
We possess from Gandhira, even their detached right 
hands having been found ulong with them. Another 
unusually fine figure is that shown on Pl. V,2, which js 
nearly 6 feet in height. In the note on it furnished by 
Dr. Spooner’s Assistant, the suggestion is made that jt 
represented some royal male person, but I agree with 
Dr. Vogel in thinking that the contour of the torso and 
particularly the broad hips indicate « female rather than 
a male. The figure on the pedestal is, perhaps, an earth 
goddess. The whole is gracefully executed, and finished 
with a refinement that is seldom surpassed in Gandhira 


PLATE V. 
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work, even the rings on the fingers being most delicately 
delineated. That the arched receptacle held in the hands 
was intended for some sacred little i image seems more than 
probable, thongh no traces of the image remain. Yet 
another sculpture that deserves particular notice, is the 
portrait head figured in Pl. V, 3. It is of rough work- 
manship, but decidedly full of character, and we can well 
believe that with its prominent forehead, aquiline nose, 
compressed lips, and determined chin, it gives us a very 
faithinl portrait of some abbot in the monastery. 

As to the rest of the sculptures, they consist mainly 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and legendary scenes in 
relief. The former are of the well-known types, though 
for the most part in a better state of preservation than 
is usually the ease, The latter are conspicuous for the 
novelty of many of the scenes portrayed, among them 
being several that do not appear to be represented in 
any museum. Their publication by Dr. Spooner will be 
awaited with no little interest by students of Buddhist 
iconography. 

WESTERN TIBET 


While speaking of the frontier of India I must mention 
some important discoveries made in the remote districts 
of Kashmir and British India, once comprised in the 
empire of Western Tibet.. The explorer to whom these 
discoveries are due, is the Rev. A. H. Francke, the well- 


known authority on Western Tibet, whose services I was 


fortunate in securing for my department for a period of 
eighteen months, for the purpose, primarily, of preparing 


a systematic catalogue of the existing monuments in those 


little-known regions. 
The most ancient remains in Western Tibet to which 


a detinite date can be given, are several inseriptions in the 


early Brahmi and Kharéshthi scripts, which Mr. Franeke 


found at Khalatse, some 50 miles below Leh. The earliest 
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of them dates back to the second or third century nc., and 
they are valuable as testifying to the fact that Indian 
influence had penetrated into these mountainous tracts at 
that far-off date. Whether the people who left these 
records, were Dards who came from Gilgit or Buddhist 
missionaries from Kashmir, is a point that yet remains to 
be determined. Another discovery, also made in the Leh 
district, is that of a series of graves containing numbers of 
jars filled with human bones and accompanied by many 
ornaments of bronze and iron and gold. The skulls are of 
the dolicho-cephalic type, and probably belong to a family 
of Dard chieftams, who had adopted the unusual mode of 
burial which, as the Chinese Sui Shu tells us, was practised 
in the “Empire of the Eastern Women” in the sixth 
century a.p.  “ When,” says that authority, “a person of 
rank dies, they strip off the skin and put the flesh and 
bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then bury 
it.... <At the burial of the Sovereign, several of the 
great ministers and relatives are buried at the same time.” 
This, Mr. Francke thinks, may account for the great 
number of skulls found in a single grave, 

To the sume pre-Buddhist period of Tibetan history 
belong various other finds made by Mr. Francke ; namely, 
@ manuscript containing a hymnal used on the occasion 
of human: sacrifices at Poo; rock carvings and frescoes 
illustrating the primitive religion of the people ; an ancient 
Gonpo temple with paintings of Bonpo priests at 
Lamayuru; and a hymn relating to the now forgotten 
worship of the Morning Star. 

To a later and better known epoch belong some remark- 
able records, which, among other things, establish the 
reality of the great Atisha, who figures so prominently 
in the folk-tales of the country, but whose personality had 
hitherto been regarded as legendary rather than historical. 
Atisha flourished in the eleventh century a.p,, when, 
to judge by the frescoes and other antiquities which 
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Mr. Francke has discovered, the art of Western Tibet 
must have reached its zenith, The freseoes referred to 


illustrate life in the Buddhist monasteries of India during 
the declining days of that religion, and were probably the 


work of Indian monks who had been foreed to migrate to 


Tibet, They also furnish us with portraits of the kings of 
Ladakh and Guge, and with pictures of Tibetan sports, 
such as faleonry. The high quality of art exhibited by 
these paintings is seen also in wood-carvings of the same 
epoch brought back by Mr. Francke, which are executed 
with a delicacy and tinish which would do credit to the 
best Chinese craftsmanship. The spirit which pervades 


these paintings and sculptures is mainly Indian, and it 15 


important to observe that this strong influence from the 
plains of Hindustan, which was noticed in connexion with 
the earliest inseriptions at Khalatse, runs through the 
whole history of Western Tibetan art and culture. In 
Mughal days, indeed, it is still more conspicuous than 
in the mediaeval and earlier epochs, Thus, in a monastery 
at Alehi Mr. Francke found numerous wall . paintings 
dating from the eleventh century, but renovated im the 
time of the Mughals, The outlines of many of the origmal 
pictures are still preserved, but it is curious to see how 
strongly imbued the later artists must have been with 
Mughal ideas of painting, and how they strove to give 
greater variety to the details, and to add greater brillancy 
and effeet to the colouring. In part of the frescoes, in 
fact, where nothing was left of the original picture, the 
artist has introduced scenes entirely in the Mughal style, 
depicting Indian houses and gardens, Indian musicians 
and acrobats, animals and the like, all finely designed and 
executed, and all resplendent from the free use of gold 
and silver. No doubt the Mughal tendency was strong 
in Tibet at this time, and its appearance in pictorial art 
is merely a reflexion of the political interference on the 
part of the Emperor of Delhi in the affairs of the northern 
was. 1911. 10 
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frontier, For that the Mughal power reached even to 
these fastnesses of the Himalayas, is amply evidenced by 
a treaty between the Tibetan Government and the King 
of Bashahr State in 1650 a.p., of which Mr. Francke has 
secured copies giving both the Bashahr and the Tibetan 
versions. From this treaty it appears that Kehari Singh, 
the king of Bashahr, had been helped during the conflict 
by the Mughal emperor, and that he secured from Tibet 
the cession of a large part of Guze—from Shipki to the 
Wangto bridge. 
Mirpur Kuds 


The excavation of the big Stipa at Mirpur Khas in Sind, 
foreshadowed a year ago in this Journal,’ has now been 
earried through by Mr. Cousens, and has been productive 
of even better results than were then anticipated. “The 
mound which covered this Stipa,” says Mr. Cousens, “ had 
been so devastated, that I hardly hoped to find any of its 
walls standing, and, at first, I directed my attention to 
sinking a well down the centre on the chance of finding 
a relic chamber. Soon after beginning work, however, 
I found the lower parts of the walls of the square basement 
(over 50 feet each way), and, not long after this, came 
upon the relic chamber itself, 25 feet below the present 
top of the mound, upon the original ground level and 
placed exactly in the centre. The chamber measured only 
15 inches square and a foot deep, and was constructed of 
burnt brick. Within this was found a roughly formed 
circular stone coffer, and placed in the south-west and 
south-east corners beside it were two little earthen pots, 
These contained nothing but sand. On raising the lid of 
the coffer a small erystal bottle was disclosed, standing in 
a cup-shaped hollow. Around it was a quantity of white 
sand, in which, as well as on the outside of the ecoffer’s 
lid, were a number of coral beads and other smal] offerings, 


' JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 1080-1. 
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consisting of crystal, gold, and other beads, seed pearls, 
a few grains of wheat or other cereal, and ten much 
corroded copper coins.' The crystal bottle contained 
a small gold and silver case, the one inside the other, and 
the relics of charred bone and ash, 

“As to the outer walls of the Stipa, they were found to 
be embedded in burnt brick laid in mud, for a distance of 
some fifteen feet or more from the walls. On laying bare 
the original walls down to the ground level, the reason for 
this became at once apparent. For it was obvions, from 
the lines of the great mouldings running round the base, 
that the walls had bulged out, and at the same time had 
sunk in the centres, owing, no doubt, to the immense dead 
weight of the superstructure. The danger of the whole 
building collapsing must have been so imminent, that this 
wholesale buttressing was necessary to prevent a disaster. 
And to the burying of the walls is due the good state of 
preservation in which the remains of the Stipa, and 
particularly the images of Buddha, have been found. The 
most perfect of the four walls is that on the north, which, 
I think, rises to within some two and a half feet of ita 
original height, which I take to have been about 17 ft. 6 in. 
It is built of brick with a fine smooth surface. The 
moulded basement is six feet high, the mouldings, as the 
photograph shows, being bold and well proportioned. 
Above this the walls were divided into five spaces by two 
corner and four intermediate pilasters with bases and 
capitals, The cornice mouldings above the capitals are 
gone, and only one pilaster still retains its cap. The 
corner pilasters are square below and octagonal (fluted) 
above. Each of the five bays has a large niche with 
ornamental drip-stone above. In each of the three central 
bays is a seated Buddha, in the contemplative attitude, 

' In another note on thia find Mr, Cousens wrote that these coins were 


@° square and 4" thick, but that, owing to corrosion, it had not been 
possible to identify them. 
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while in the outer panel at the east end of the north wall 
and round the corner on the east wall is a trellis pattern 
looking like a trellis window. The corresponding one at 
the west end is missing. The Buddhas are of terra-cotta, 
and have been painted with fair complexions, red robes 
and black hair, eyebrows, and pupils of the eyes. The 
majority have woolly, wig-like hair, while two have 
straight long hair. Beneath the paint on the images 1s 
a thin clay slip, which has peeled off in places. The seat 


of the image in most cases is a double lotus seat, but the 


central image on the south side is seated on a four-legged 
stool. 

“The western face of the basement differs from the 
other three, and would appear to have been the principal 
side of the monument. In the middle of it were found 
three cell shrines, built into the body of the Stipa wall, 
with remains of seats, upon which images were probably 
placed. No remains of these images were found, but in 
the central shrine, standing against the side wall, was 
a standing image of a male figure in a heavy curled wig, 
having a wallet tied round his waist, upon which his left 
hand rests, and holding in his right hand, against his 
breast, a flower offering of a lotus. This may be a portrait 
of the prince who erected the Stipa, the wallet representing 
the money bag. 

“Tn the débris in front of the west face of the stipa 
were found great numbers of votive tablets of unburnt 
clay, some with seated Buddhas and some with stitpas 
in relief, but nearly all inscribed with the Buddhist 
formula, Here, too, were unearthed between thirty and 
forty copper coins in a much corroded condition, and 
the two round terra-cotta medallions figured in Pl, VII, 2." 


SCULPTURE FROM HarkasNATH TEMPLE IN SIKaR 


Thé interesting sculpture figured in Fl. V, 4, was found 
by Mr. Bhandarkar when visiting the village of Haras in 
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the little principality of Sikar in Jaipur, Rajputana, The 
temple to which it belonged is now an utter wreck, most 
of its material having been used up in the construction of 
two modern temples close by. The sculpture represents 
Brahma and Vishnu trying to fathom the litga of Siva, 
Brahma soaring upwards to find the top, and Vishnu foing 
down in search of the bottom. The same legend is 
illustrated in a well-known seulpture in the Kailisa 
Temple at Ellora, and is not infrequently met with among 
the sculptures of Southern India; but in all the examples 
which I have seen Siva appears inside the liniga, while 
in other respects the treatment is less elaborate and 
conventional than in this one, 


SCULPTURES OF THE MaTHURA ScHooL 

Thanks to the unceasing labours of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, I have been able to purchase on behalf of the 
Government of India and to place in the local Mathura 
museum a great number of interesting sculptures belonging 
to the early Mathurii school, which the Pandit had 
collected in the neighbouring districts. For the following 
note on them I am indebted to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, who 
has done so much for the Mathura Museum, and whose 
admirable catalogue of the collections there will very 
shortly be issued :-— 

“ Earliest in date are two fragments of a colossal statue 
(height 4 ft. 2 in. and 2 ft, 5 in.), which were obtained 
from the village of Bardda, 4 miles from Parkham and 
2 miles from Chhargidén. The early date of these 
fragments may be inferred from their great similarity to 
the well-known Parkham statue, now in the Mathura 
Museum, which bears an inscription in Mauryan Brahmi. 
The Bardda figure, when entire, must have exceeded the 
Parkham one, and can have been hardly less than double 
life-size, 

“Additional proof of the prevalence of Naga worship 
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in ancient Mathura is afforded by an inscribed statuette 
which was being worshipped as Diu-ji (i.e. Baldév) in 
a temple in the city of Mathura, but which undoubtedly 
represents a Naga. The inseription, which is dated in 
the year 52, shows that this statuette was made during 
the reign of Huvishka and is only twelve years posterior 
to the Niiga statue of Chhargién, which was set up in 
the year 40 and in the reign of the same king. This ts 
particularly interesting, as the Chhargaon Naga is very 
superior in workmanship and style to the statuette in 
question. 

“The inscriptions found on the acquired sculptures are 
mostly fragmentary. Nearly all of them are written in 
Brahmi of the Kushana period, the time when the Mathura 
school of sculpture flourished. More particularly may we 
consider the reign of Huvishka as the great flourishing 
period of Mathura art. Among the nine newly recovered 
epigraphs of the Kushana period no less than six may 
be assigned to the reign of that monarch, and three of 
these actually contain his name. 

* The sculptures collected by Pandit Radha Krishna also 
prove that, side by side with Buddhism and Jainism, there 
flourished in ancient Mathura the popular cults of the 
Nagas and Yakshas. Naga worship, particularly, must 
have been very prevalent, considering the great number 
of Naga images, all of which are nowadays adored as 
Dauji or Baldév. The Nagas were supposed to reside 
in rivers, springs, lakes, ponds, and tanks, and to possess 
power to bring rain, This explains why they were so 
extensively worshipped by the agricultural population of 
India. The Yakshas, like the dwarfs of old German 
mythology, were regarded as keepers of treasure, and 
Kubéra, the god of wealth, was their chief. Among the 
sculptures found in the Mathura district there are numerous 
statuettes of a corpulent deity, who may be identified 
with Kubéra or Vaigravana. Sometimes he is accompanied 
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by a female figure holding a child. Sculptures of the 
latter type remind us of the well-known groups of Kubéra 
and Hariti, which have been found in the Peshawar 
district. 

“Tmages of the goddess of fertility occur also at Mathura. 
I may mention an interesting sculpture obtained from the 
village of Tayapur, 2 miles north of Mathura on the road 
to Raya. It represents a female deity seated with an 
infant in her lap and four children between her feet. 
The pedestal is carved with a group of children at play. 
There ean be little doubt that there exists a close 
connexion between this sculpture and effigies of Hériti, 
the goddess of fertility and queen of Yakshas. The 
villagers of Tayaipur worshipped the image as Gandhari, 
the mother of Kauravas. 

“In the course of my stay at Mathuré I had an 
opportunity to visit the site of Mora, 7 miles west of the 
city and north of the road to Govardhan. This site has 
yielded the famous Moré slab inscription,’ which contains 
the name of the great-satrap Rajivula. Unfortunately, 
this inscription was partly defaced at the time of its 
discovery by General Cunningham, and since then it has 
become still more obliterated. It is now preserved in the 
Mathuri Museum. On my visit to Mora I noticed the 
remains of a building, probably a temple, constructed 
of very large bricks. Round about were éonsiderable 
fragments of images in the style of the Kushana period. 
They appear to belong to four standing figures, three male 
and one female, It has oceurred to me that this discovery 
may be connected with the mention of ‘images of the 
five heroes’ (paricha-virdndyi pratima) in the Mora 
inseription, ‘The five heroes’ are probably the five 
sons of Pandu, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 

(Cf. Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. xx, pp. 48 £, pl vy, No. 4. The 


designation “well-inseription™ is mislending, as the slab does not 
appear originally to have belonged to a well. 
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fragments belonged to the images mentioned in the 
inscription. If this identification is correct, we may 
further assume that the female image represents Draupadi, 
the spouse of the tive Pandava brothers. 

“The discoveries of images of the five Pindava heroes 
belonging to the Kushana period would, in itself, be 
a find of considerable archmological interest. There is 
yet another historical question to be mentioned. The 
inscription on the female image is incomplete, but we can 
still trace the name of Huvishka, in whose reign it was 
apparently dated, The slab inscription contains, as we 
saw, the name of the great-satrap Raéjivula, or, properly 
speaking, it mentions the son of Raéjiivula, If, indeed, 
these two inscriptions are contemporaneous, it would 
follow that Rajivula and his son were not independent 
rulers of Mathura, but were governors under the Kushana 
king Huvishka. This conclusion would not only be 
supported by the palmographical evidence of the two 
inscriptions in question, but would find a parallel in the 
Sarnath Bodhisattva inscription in which two satraps are 
mentioned, the great-satrap Vanashpara and the satrap 
Kharapallina, who evidently were deputies of King 
Kanishka, in the third year of whose reign the epigraph 
is dated. 

“In view of the importance of the questions involved, 
I have arranged for the exploration of the Mora site. It 
is hoped that exeavation round the ruined temple will 
lead to the discovery of further sculptural remains, and 
thus enable us to decide whether indeed the fragments 
found on the surface belonged to images of the five 
Pandavas and their consort Draupadi. The work will be 
carried out under the direct supervision of Pandit Radha 
Krishna, who has given such signal proof of his intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of Mathura.” 

The sculpture figured in Pl, VII, 2, which is among 
those collected by the Pandit, belongs, according to the 
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inseription on its base, to the reign of Huvishka, and is 
particularly interesting, inasmuch as the figure is attired 
in the Indo-Seythian dress depicted on the coins of the 
Kushana emperors and on the bronze casket from 
Kanishka'’s Stipa at Peshawar. On that casket the 
emperor Kanishka is shown in precisely the same attitude 
as this statue, holding a lotus in his right hand and an 
uncertain object (? purse) in his left, and there can be~ 
little doubt that he is there portrayed as the donor of the 
easket and of the stiipa which enshrined it. <A similar 
figure is that referred to on p. 148 above, which 
Mr. Cousens justifiably identifies os the donor of the 
Stipa at Mirpur Khas, It seems probable, therefore, 
that this Mathura sculpture also represents the donor of 
some Stipa or other holy memorial, near which it was 
erected. 


RAMATIRTHAM 

Ii the Madras Presidency, Mr. Rea continued his 
excavation of the Buddhist Monastery at Rimatirtham 
in the Vizagapatam District. “Several other buildings,” 
he writes, “chiefly chaityas and cells for the monks, 
were unearthed, and the whole range of structures that 
«xist on the long rocky platform on the hill was exposed. 
Among these remains there was a singular lack of small 
objects of interest, but in this respect they resembled 
the Saikaram ruins, At that place, the bulk of the 
finds of small inscribed and other objects was obtained 
at the black ashes deposits lower down on the hill side. 
This being so, similar deposits were searched for at 
Ramatirthom, and were at last discovered about hali- 
way down the hill, and directly below the cliff on which 
the monastery stands. ‘These deposits are of some 
considerable extent, and are from 10 to 12 feet in depth. 
They are thickly mixed with broken pottery to the 
very bottom, and in them were found a number of iron 
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implements and other small articles. The deposits are 
formed from the debris of a village once attached to 
the monastery as well as from the refuse of the monastery 
itself, which must have been thrown over its walls on 
to this ground below.” 


YATHEMYO 


In Burma, the excavations at Yathemyo, in the Prome 
District, were taken up again by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, and 
fresh ground was broken at the Singyidaing, Atwin 
Moktaw, and Kanthonzindaung Pagodas. Of his work 
on this site Mr. Taw Sein Ko sends the following account : 
“ Among the finds made at the Singyidaing Pagoda, which 
consisted chiefly of terra-cotta tablets, there is a small 
headless figure of the Buddha carved in light porous 
stone, which the Burmese call ‘Andagu’ (Pl. VIII, 4). 
Tt is anatomically well moulded, and its workmanship 
forms a striking contrast, in neatness and finish, to that 
of the votive tablets. It is the first of its kind ever 
discovered at Prome. 

“Among the mounds of debris which were discovered 
at Hmawza, the one marking the site of the Atwin 
Moktaw Pagoda is the largest. It measures about 174 feet 
in diameter at the base, and 39 feet in height, and local 
tradition assigns it to the early centuries before the 
Christian era. No evidence has yet been discovered to 
confirm this date, but a find which was made here is 
well worth some notice. It is a fragmentary stone with 
the figure of an ogre cut upon it in low relief. Half 
of the upper part is missing. The ogre is represented 
as holding with both hands a elub placed on his right 
shoulder. It was discovered in the core of the pagoda, 
and was probably placed there as a guardian of its 
valuable contents (Pl. VIII, 3). There is a superstitious 
belief among the Burmans that such figures become 
animated with life whenever sacrilege is committed on 
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a sacred shrine. The figure is much defaced, and its date 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 

“To the south of Hmawza, there is a low range of hills 
isolating Thayekittaya (Sriksatra) from the Irrawaddy 
River. Almost every peak on it is crowned by a pagoda, 
which is now a mass of debris. There are indications 
that, at some ancient period, the hillsides were used for 
burying the funeral urns of the Pyu, who are known as 
Piu or Piao in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907 a.p.). They are now used for a ntilibertas 
purpose, that is, for quarrying gravel for the railway and 
public roads. On the top of a hill, which is known as 
‘Kanthonzindaung’, a small mound of debris was dis- 
covered with a low depression in the centre. It was 
opened and some interesting tinds were made, most of 
which consist of terra-cotta votive tablets. A great 
number of these were found a few feet below the surface 
on the eastern side of the mound. One of them is 
illustrated in Pl. VIII, 1. On its obverse face, is the figure 
of a Bodhisattva with an aureoled head. On his right, is 
a small Stipa, and on his left a flower. The palms of both 
hands rest on the knees and the right foot hangs down. 
On the proper right of the figure is a legend which appears 
to be the Buddhist creed in Sanskrit! On the reverse 
face of the tablet are some characters in an unknown 
language, which I imagine may be Pyu.” 


OTHER EpiararyicaL Frxps 

In conclusion let me add the following note with which 
Mr. Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, has favoured 
me regarding the latest finds in the epigraphical line, 
apart from those already mentioned. 

"The earliest inscription discovered in the Western 

' [These tablets are of a type frequently met with on Buddhist sites 
in India, and there can be littl: doubt, I think, that they were stamped 


with dies brought from Indin. They belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.b.—J. H. M.] 
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Cirele during the last field season was found at Sakrai in 
the Jaipur state. It is dated in Sathvat 879 and records 
the building of a mandapa in front of the goddess Sankara 
(now called Sikambhari), At Chitsi, 26 miles south of 
Jaipur, is an epigraph which belongs to an entirely new 
Guhila dynasty hitherto unknown from other records. 
The inseription is not dated, but it cannot be later than 
the tenth century a.D,, to judge from the characters. The 
Guhila king Baliditya is here said to have erected a temple 
of Muriri (Vishnu) in memory of his dead queen Rattava, 
daughter of the Chihamana prince Sivaraja. From certain 
short inscriptions at Jin-mata! in the Sékhavati province 
of the Jaipur state (not far from Sakrai) we get the date 
Vikrama 1162 for the Chihamana king Prithviraja I, and 
Vikrama 1196 for Arnoraja of the same family. A certain 
Durgarija is mentioned with the date Satvat 982 in an 
epigraph from Pushkar, now removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

“In the Southern Cirele, the Assistant Superintendent 
and his staff visited 80 villages belonging to cleven 
different districts, and copied nearly 800 stone inscriptions, 
As in previous years, several natural caves with rock-cut 
beds and Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in the Madura 
district. In some of the caves, figures of Jaina saints, with 
Vatteluttu inscriptions on their pedestals, have also been 
found. The Brihmi inscriptions may be assigned to the 
third or second century n.c. 

“An important find is the copper-plate charter of the 
early Chalukya king Vikramaditya I (obtained from 
a native of Gadval in the Nizam's Dominions). It is 
dated in Saka-Sathvat 596 (corresponding to a.p. 674) 


' [The temple in which these inscriptions occur was found by 
Mr. Bhandarkar in the jaddgir of Khandelé, in the midst of a thick 
jungle. Only the sabAdmeancage and parts of the outside shrine wall 
are now preserved of the old structure, Mr, Bhandarkar states that 
the pillars of the hall ore ‘deeply and elegantly carved in the pot and 
foliage style, and, though perhaps not earlier than the ninth, are 
certainly not later than the tenth century A.p,"—J. H, M.] 
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and the 20th year of the king's reign. He bears the 
titles Anivarite, Srivallabha, Ranarasika, and Rajamalle, 
and claims to have caused the destruction of the Mahfimalla 
family (ie. of the Pallavas of Kaftchi).' The grant 
recorded in the inscription was made at the request of 
Queen Ganga-Mahadévi, while the king's ‘ victorious army 
having entered the Cholika province (vishaya) was 
encamped in Uragapura situated on the southern bank 
of the Kavéri’, This mvasion of the Chéla country 
evidently took place after the defeat of the Pallava 
king Paramésvaravarman and the capture of Kiafichi. 
Uragapura, on the southern bank of the Kavéri, where 
Vikramaditya’s victorious army was encamped, seems 
to be the Sanskritised form of Uraryir, the ancient 
Chola capital, In other imseriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Badami hitherto known, we are told in a general 
way that the Chdlas, Pindyas, and Kéralas were overcome. 
But the Gadval plates state specifically that the Chalukyas 
actually penetrated as far south as the banks of the river 
Kavérl during the reign of Vikramaditya I. 

“Tn Southern India considerable importance was attached 
in ancient times to stone inscriptions, When any temples 
had to be rebuilt, all the records found on its walls were 
first copied into a book and then re-engraved on the new 
walls on completion of the building operations. Re-eopying 
of ancient inscriptions had been noticed in previous years 
at Tirupati and Tiruvallam in the North Arcot District, 
and at Tirumalavadi in the Trichinopoly District. The last 
field season has brought to light o fourth ease of this 
kind, During the reign of the Chola king Kuldttunga I 
(A.D. 1070-1118) the temple at Siddhalingamadam in 
the South Arcot District was rebuilt and copies of old 
inscriptions, which had already existed on the walls of 
the original building, were re-engraved. Hence we find 


! This inseription resembles closely the Haidaribid plate of the samo 
king in the historical portion. The latter is, however, not dated. 
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a number of early Chola and Rishtrakita records in the 
temple written in comparatively later characters, 

“The other inscriptions discovered in the Southern 
Circle belong to the following dynasties:—The Pallavas, 
the Ganga-Pallavas, the Western Gatgas, the Western 
Chilukyas of Kalyani, the Rashtrakitas, the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Véngi, the Chélas, the Pandyas, the Kéralas 
of Kongu, the Hoysalas, the Kaikatiyas, the Reddis, the 
Vijayanagara kings, and the Qutb Shahis of Golconda,” 


VIL 
ANOTHER UNENOWN LANGUAGE FROM 
TURKESTAN 
By A. COWLEY 
(‘T is only with the greatest diffidence that I offer the 
- following notes on the document, in a hitherto 
unknown script, of which a facsimile is appended in the 
accompanying plate, My remarks may appear premature, 
and in any case.the results obtained are very slight, but 
it was thought advisable to publish them as a preliminary 
notice, in the hope that some more competent scholar 
might be able to help in the decipherment. 

The document is one of eleven excavated by Dr, Stein 
in the course of his explorations along the ancient Chinese 
fames which he discovered in the desert extending from 
the oasis of Tun-huang on the extreme western confines 
of the Chinese province of Kan-su towards Lop-nor, the 
terminal marshes of the Tarim River. A preliminary 
account of these explorations carried out in the spring 
of 1907 has been given by Dr. Stein in his paper 
“Explorations in Central Asia 1906-08", in the Geo- 
graphical Jowrnal for September, 1909, pp. 33 sqq. 

According to the information supplied to me by 
Dr. Stem these documents, all of which are on paper, 
were brought to-light by the clearing of a narrow passage 
within the modest quarters which adjoined one of the 
ruined watch towers on the ancient border wall, marked 
T. XU in Dr, Stein's survey. They were found in the 
midst of a thick deposit of refuse of all kinds which filled 
the passage, and at about 3 feet above the floor, On 
4 somewhat lower level in the same rubbish heap there 
were found three Chinese documents on wood, with 
writing of the Han period. Amongst other Chinese 
records on wooden slips recovered from adjoining small 
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rooms, two bear exact dates corresponding to the years 
$.4.D. and 20 a.p. The westernmost portion of the Limes 
where this particular ruin is situated is proved by an 
abundance of accurately dated Chinese records to have 
been regularly garrisoned from the beginning of the first © 
century B.C. down to the first half of the first century a.D- 
But the ancient trade route from Tun-huang to Lop-nor 
and thence through Chinese Turkestan to the West, which 
the Limes was intended to protect, remained in use for 
caravans during subsequent periods, at least intermittently, 
and as its line passes within a mile of the watch station 
T. XII, the temporary occupation of the ruimed quarters 
in the latter by passing travellers during the early 
centuries of our era appears to Dr. Stein very likely. 
With regard to the question of the age of the 
documents in an unknown script recovered from T. XII, 
Dr. Stein points out to me that the only other specimen 
of this identical script discovered by him in this region 
is a fragmentary tablet of wood showing a few words 
written in ink. This was found on a ruined watch tower, 
T. Vie, guarding the western flank of the Loumes and 
situated at a direct distance of over 22 miles to the south 
of the nearest point of the ancient trade-route, A variety of 
archzeological observations induce Dr. Stein to believe that 
this fragment must have been left behind during the period 
when the frontier line was still actually held by a garrison, 
Another chronological indication is supplied by the 
discovery of a small paper fragment, showing the same 
seript, which Dr. Stein excavated in December, 1906, in 
a large refuse heap of the ancient site in the northern 
part of the Lop-nor desert, some $50 miles west of Tun- 
huang (see Geographical Jowrnal, 1909, pp. 27 sq.). This 
site, according to the conclusive evidence of dated Chinese 
records, must have been finally abandoned in the first 
half of the fourth century a.p. It is significant that it 
lay on the northern branch of the above - mentioned 
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ancient trade-route from Tun-huang to the West, which 
branch from that period onwards became impassable 
through desiceation of the desert region. It was the 
thought of these several local indications which led 
Dr. Stem in his above-quoted paper (p. 35) to hazard the 
question: “Are these [documents in an unknown script 
resembling Aramaic] perhaps in some Iranian tongue, and 
were they left behind by some early traders from Persia 
or Western Turkestan coming for the silk of the distant 
seres 7” 

Of the eleven documents excavated at T. XII five were 
entirely or nearly complete, being found neatly folded 
and still tied with string. One among them, the largest, 
measuring when unfolded 164 by 94 inches and showing 
sixty lines of writing, was found wrapped up in silk 
and thus placed within an inseribed envelope of a stout, 
probably woollen, fabric. The other six documents were 
also folded, but were in a more or less fragmentary state. 
The paper has not yet been scientifically examined, but 
closely resembles in appearance that of Chinese and 
Kharoshthi documents discovered by Dr. Stein at the site 
north of Lop-nor, and belonging to the second half of the 
third and commencement of the fourth century a.p. 

As the paper was very much “ perished” the work of 
opening and flattening it required great skill and 
patience. It has been most successfully accomplished by 
Messrs. Maltby and Son, of Oxford, to whom I am much 
indebted for the interest they have taken in the matter. 
The partly legible writing on the outside of some of the 
documents was recognized by Dr. Stein as being in an 
Aramaic alphabet, and knowing my interest in that 
branch of palwography he very kindly handed them over 
to me, I expected to supply a translation of them us 
soon as they were unfolded, but up to the present I must 
confess to being defeated. 

The alphabet is evidently Aramaic in origin. It has 

Jnas. 1911. Le 


ual 


+. 
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a curiously familiar appearance, and is perhaps the 
written counterpart of that found in the Sassanian 
inseriptions of Hajiabad and elsewhere. Unfortunately 
no really satisfactory facsimiles of these inscriptions exist 
and the legends on coins do not give much help. The 
ordinary representations of the Sassanian alphabet will, 
however, explain several characters in this writing, though 
others are widely different. The direction of the writing 
is clearly from right to left. 

As to the language, the only really certain fact is that 
it is not Aramaic or any other Semitic dialect. Naturally 
I looked again at F. W. K. Miiller’s excellent papers in 
the publications of the Prussian Academy, dealing with 
various fragments from the Turfan region, but none of 
these seem to have any relation to the present documents. 
There can be no doubt that the documents are letters or 
dispatches (see below). They are therefore not necessarily 
in any language which may have been spoken at the place 
in which they were found. Considering the character 
and main purpose of the ancient trade-route along which 
they occur, their language, as well as their script, is more 
likely to belong to the West. One or two words can be 
read with tolerable certainty as Aramaic, although the 
rest are certainly not Semitic. Taking these few poor 
facts in connexion with the resemblance of the alphabet 
to that of the Sassanian inscriptions, we seem forced to 
conclude that the language is some form of Iranian in 
which, as in Pahlavi, Aramaic words were used. 

It has been mentioned that the documents are letters or 
dispatches, They are written on one side of the paper only, 
and on the outside of six of them, as folded, are the more 
or less legible remains of « few lines of writing arranged 
like the address in mediaeval Oriental letters, thus— 


mam tase 
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If this is the address, one side must mean “to X" 
and the other “from Y". As a matter of fact, where 
the outer inscription is legible, one side always begins 
with a word which can only be read as }2 min, the 
Aramaic—Pahlavi preposition “from”, and the other side 
with what seems to be the Pahlavi vad = Aram. “YP “to”. 
The view that this is really an address is confirmed by 
the fact that the words introduced by “to” are repeated 
at the beginning of the document, 

The address may be expected to take the form “ to his 
Excellency X from his humble servant Y", or “to X, the 
general commanding at 4, from Y". As the initial words 
are used also on the outside, they must be some merely 
complimentary formula or title. The formula is the same 
in all the documents in which it is legible, but the 
following remarks refer only to the text reproduced in 
the plate, leaving out of consideration for the present the 
question whether all the letters, which are in different 
hands, are addressed to the same person. The word after 
vad begins with an evident 3 and ends with a character 
which elsewhere seems to be a vowel. I suggest that the 
intervening character is a 3, and that the word is "19 hagt, 
which occurs on Sassanian coins, and in the inseription 
of Naqsh-i-Rustam is translated by the Greek @eds, 
being a derivative from the Old Persian hage=“ God". 
Originally no doubt it was equivalent to minochetr, used 
of kings on coins, ete, =“ offspring of the gods", but here, 
if the person addressed was not a king, probably in 
a modified sense, “execllent.” The next word begins with 
a character like the 3, but really different and always 
distinguished from it, the left-hand stroke being curved, 
Whereas that of 3 is straight. It is evidently the 
Sassanian FM. Then follows a character something like 
the Sassanian } and like (but really distinct from ?) the 
tin bagi; then a Sassanian A (0); then a very common 
letter like the Sassanian 8, which may be the vowel a; 
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and lastly the vowel i again. The word may therefore 
be read “SPM, Pahl. Aidt (mod. Persian is )= 
“master”. The first three words, then, on the address 
and in the letter may be translated “to his excellency 
the governor’. Ii this is mght, we have the values of 
iN, als di a if nm: ¥, BD, it M- 

After these three words there follow, both in the first 
line of the letter and on the address, two words which 
must be either the names or o further description of the 
person to whom the letter is sent. Then in the first lme 
and also on the /eft-hand side of the address there is 
a word which, since it 1s followed here, as elsewhere, by 
{2 “from ", can only mean “sent” or “a missive”. The 
first character is most like a 8; the third, judging from 
& subsequent word, seems to be &; and the fourth is the 
Masin ‘MN. It looks as though the second letter must 
therefore be a “4, making AY" 23> cu," some- 
thing sent.” After [2 there are two words which must 
be the names or description of the sender. Then two 
words which occur in the same position in the first line 
of several of the documents, and which must be some 
form of salutation, since the phrase does not appear in the 
addresses or elsewhere. The latter of the two words ends 
with a 0, preceded by a character which can only be 5 
(obliterated in the facsimile, but clear in other documents), 
It seems probable that the word is the Aram.—Pahl. pw 
shalom =“ peace", the first character being the same as 
the @ in Amy. The preceding word, which must be 
transliterated A, looks as though it might be the Pahlavi 
corruption of FON “a thousund”, but I hardly like to 
suggest this. If these words are rightly read we have 
the additional values of 5. 5. 4. &. 

So far the results seem fairly probable. The proof of 
them depends on the application of these values to other 
words in the documents. We ought in fact to be able to 
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read the rest of the text with at least a small meastre 
of success. This, I confess, I cannot do; but considering 
the very great difficulty of elucidating the Sassanian 
inscriptions, 1 am inclined to hope that the reason lies in 
my own ignorance. I will therefore only add a few 
further identifications. 

The most commonly reeurring word, appearing in every 
line of the present document, ought, aceording to the 
values ascertained, to be read “YTS. Since it is used 
so often, it can only be either the verb “to be” or some 
common conjunction like “and”, “item”, It is not likely 
to be a substantive, since it is found in all the documents, 
and they can hardly all relate entirely to the same thing. 
It is natural to think of the Aram.—Pahl. “8 used 
frequently for “then”, amounting to little more than 
“and”. That the same form should serve for I and “%, 
as in some forms of Aramaic, would not be surprising, 
but there can hardly be two forms for 4, namely this and 
the form in NOS. Also the word never occurs in the 
bare form “FIN, but always with two additional letters. 
The last of these ought to be “as in AMS, but perhaps 
they are meant to be distinguished, since the forms are 
sliehtly different. The word takes suffixes, as conjunctions 
regularly do in Pahlavi. They are D- in |. 3 (twice) and 
|, 4 (twice), A- in |. 7 and JF- in 1.6, W- inl. 8, T take 
these to be the suffixes of the Ist, 2nd, and Srd persons 
respectively, corresponding to the Pahlavi -m, -?, -#h, with 
a conjunction, “and I," “and you,” “and he.” One of 
these suffixes, }M-, appears again in |. 6 appended to 
a word "YS8(?), which is used almost equally often in 
apparently the sense of a conjunction in other documents. 
Tt seems to be the Aram.—Pahl SN with the same 
termination as in sqM&(!). With regard to the termina- 
tion F- (1. 7), there can be no doubt that this is a final 
form of Fi, as in the Sassanian alphabet, and not a Pp, 
which if more resembles; note eg. the latter part of the 
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“Aram.—Pabl. XN? “not” in I. 5, 6, 7 (twice), 85 
Persian 5) “one”, “a” (probably not Tt Aram.—Pahl. 
“this”), ll. 2, 4, 7, eins ‘>’, sometimes apparently 
connected with its noun, as “OMM3" 1. 2, PIV (7%) 1 2; 
Aram.—Pahl. b> ‘all” in IL. 3, 7, 8 (twice), ch also >> 


Be “each one”, 1. 8. Perhaps, too, M2 1. 7=4 “good”, and 


(with 4 for 4 as in Pahlay ij)=+,3 “a measure“, |, 8. 
PBorthor, the numerals appear to be written as in 







Pahlavi, eg. 1. 2 pu=4; 1. 3 aw aw = 8, with o suffix. — 


Th fact, in I. 2-4 we seem to have an enumeration os 


‘objects, the higher numbers being in ciphers and "J" “one” 
being ased several times. The number in |. 3 preceded 

by 45 jis perhaps the total of the preceding, but as the 
_ mumerals are rather broken it ts oa possible to be sure 
of this. In 1. 9 (margin) the “one” is written with 
mn i instead of “J', after Re "The line seems to 
mean “ . 3 1b, each one (being) ‘TVS, (and) a) 
(? amare) ach one (being) . 


In conclusion, I give a table af the probable values of. 


the characters, a hand-copy of the address on the back, 
o list of words found in the document, and a reduced 
facsimile of it from a photograph. The table of characters 
contains all the forms found, seventeen or nineteen in 
number. No sign has been identified as 1 or medial J, 


which must occur, so that some signs must have double — 


values, or at any rate are not distinguishable, Possibly 
the doubtful equivalents of ¥ and “ correspond to T and 3. 


_~ © There seem to be no signs for 7,0, Y, Pp. The last sign 


in the table is perhaps a final form of the letter doubtfully 
given as‘, but the larger form of it is used as a cipher, 
The last but one, which only occurs once, is probably 
a high numeral, as it precedes numeral units in |. 3. 
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the still more fragmentary Allahabad edict and the \a 
mutilated fourth line of the Sarnath edict. The beginning: Ly 

cof the Safchi edict is lost, and the legible words of the pe 
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THe Saxcat Epicr or ASOKA , 
The short and much damaged edict of Asoka at Saiichi 


first and second of the preserved ise do not ink eee 


Biihler in Hp. Ind., vol. 2, p. 867, read — 


M. Boyer in Jowrnal Asiatique, série 10, vol. 10 (1907), 
p. 123, transeribed the same portion thus :— 

[2] [halta pa- [3] . tifbomh fle . malbhelre oye *, 
His conjectural restoration (p. 124) runs :— 


© 


[2] hata pa- [3] chambikamtam EPP Pe loke $ , 2 


Finally, Professor Venis in Jour, and Proe, As. Boe “ | 
Bengal, new series, vol. 3 (1907), p. 4, read — fe: ‘aa , 2 


[2] ofapa [3] vutibe bleaitte madhariyake 

A careful examination of the existing traces of letters — 
enables me to state with perfect confidenes that the actual 
reading of the stone 1s :— 


As the facsimile (EI, 2. 369) shows, the first letter 
cannot be ja or o, but may be pe or pw; more probably — 
the latter, which is required by the context. The | first 


“letter of 1, 3 is lost, but can be supplied with cert in Ei a. a 
The third is kam or wii BrObaRly thes pew The i 


| . pe gas Me os 
aS eam, tee 


2% . » rs ti s 3 : = 4 
-— ~*~ ee “- 1 =. _ — ae - od * ' a i ve Ty — q 


. 
eae 
[2] . ta pa [3]... aehe(tvam] .m. .ril?). [ket] “s 


hey 


[2] putapa- [3] [poltibe chamidamasiriyike — a + ‘ s ” 
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fourth is distinctly eho, not tar or bham, The fifth is 

_ destroyed, but the outlines of da can still be traced. The 

 * _ seventh letter is not bhe or dha, but sa. The ninth letter 
is surely not lo, but ya or, more probably, yi. That my 
' reading is correct, can be proved from the circular part 
of edict 7 on the Delhi Siwalik pillar, 1. 10, where 
‘Dr. Fleet's excellent plate (Ind. Ant. vol. 13, p, 310) 

- reads distinctly :— | 


putdpapotile charndamasuliyike hotu ti 
The adverb chathdamesiriyike corresponds to the 
exhibits, like pufapapotile, the Prakrit affix ike, whieh 


we find also in two Pallava inscriptions and on the 
Kondamudi plates ; see vadhanile and vejayike in Ep. Ind., 





, text 1. 8 £. 
~~ ‘In the last line the stone does not read sarighasa mage, 


samage. 
I now subjoin « translation of the preserved portion 


of the Safichi edict -— 





Translation 
eae path is prescribed both for the monks and for 


the nuns, 

_ * As long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall reign, 
and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), the 
monk or nun who shall cause divisions in the Sarhgha! 
Ra should be caused te put on white robes* and to reside in 









| ' This translation is based on M. Boyor's explanation of the words 

- fs ye anighom bhobhati (p. 104, }, : : Le 

| 2M. Boyer (p. 190) quotes a passage from Buddhaghisha in whieh 

 Astkn is suid to have given white robes (efobins raffhdm) to the 
heretical monks whom he expelled; see Vinayapitaka, ed. Oldenberg, 

he p. 412. ‘The proper colour of the robes of a Buddhist monk ie 
vi Ww. 


well-known term dchandrdrkam of later records, and — 


_ vol. 1, p. 6, text 1. 9, and vol. 6, p, 87, text 1.5 f., p. 317, 


as Biihler and M. Boyer have transcribed, but samaghe 
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a non-residence For what is my desire? That the 
Sathgha may be united * (and) of long duration,” 
EK. Hvwrascn. 


On some IkREGULAR USES OF we aND re IN Epto 
SANSKRIT, AND SOME EReEaTren PROBLEMS 


In his “ Grammatical Notes”, JRAS., 1910, pp. 468-74, 
Mr. Keith undertakes to disprove any alleged uses of 
me and te in the Ramayana other than as datives and 
venitives, Some other apparent irregularities are also 
treated by him. This article came to my notice just as 
I was preparing to take up my new duties as Ethnologist 
at the Bureau of American Ethnology, so that I have 
not had the full amount of time that I should ordinarily 
desire in replying to it. But as there is but little 
likelihood of my having more leisure in the near future, 
I think it as well to say a few words now. 

Tam glad to acknowledge that he has properly corrected 
me on several individual points (see below), but I regret 
to state that as a whole Lam unconvinced by his arguments, 
We ditier radically in principle. 

We read (p. 469) “though in any case arguments from 
Pali or Prakrit syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite 
unscientific and lead to unsound results”. I am quite 
sure that a eareful perusal of Franke's Die Cosuslelre des 
Panini, BR. xvi, pp. 64-120, would make him exceedingly 
reluctant to make such a sweeping statement. Compare 
Delbrii¢ck, Brugmann-Delbriick, Grundriss, i, 86; Jacobi, 
Hrs. p. vi: Kielhorn, JRAS,, 1898, p. 18. This last 
reference may be quoted: “In the so-called epic Sanskrit 


‘ie, a residence unfit for members of the Suaigha Professor Vents 
(loc. cit., p. 3) quotes Buddhaghdsha’s explanation of the term mandndian : 
see Sacred Booka of the East, vol. 17, p. 388, note 1, 

* The word eimaje, as well os ‘hofarve in |. 3 of the Sarnath edict, 
Ep, Jeel,, vol. 8, ps, 168, supports my translation of bhobhats. 
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there are nota few forms and constructions which seem to 
me Pali rather than Sanskrit.” 

On p. 474 we read “The use of these forms [me and fe 
are meant] in other senses in Pali and Prikrit is of no value 
for Vedic or Sanskrit”. In so far as both Pali and 
Prikrit share a number of lexical and grammatical features 
with Vedic as opposed to Sanskrit (Pischel, Grammatik, 
section 6; Franke, Pali wad Sanskrit, pp, 150 ff, and the 
hterature cited in these references), in principle there is 
no reason why Pkt. me and te (ee) cannot be used as 
arguments in favour of the view that in Veda me and te 
may be used as accusatives CE. Pischel, GGA., 1877, 
p- 1066. Whether they actually are is an entirely different 
matter. It is an acknowledged fact that Epic Sanskrit 
teems with Middle Indice forms (Kielhorn, JRAS,, 1898, 
p. 18; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 261 ff, especially p. 263, 
foot-note 2: “1 think the more the epic is studied the more 
Prikrit will be found”). To cite a few such cases: eso 
(for esa); gavas as ace. pl.; the aceusatives duhifam, 
svasim ; miifd as vocative; mifaras as ace. pl.; durvacas 
aa nom. sing. masc.; -anti for -att; ama, frwmi, dadmi, 
kurmi, sambhriyanty (passive with active termination); 
gerunds in -ya for -tvd; causatives in ~ipaya. Citations 
for all of these will be easily found in my “ Linguistic 
Archaisms of the Ramayana”, JAOS., xxv ', 89-145. 
Henee the occurrence of me or fe in other functions than 
dat. and gen. in Epic Sanskrit should not surprise us. 

Mr. Keith on p. 472 says that the argument available 
from the use of me and fe as accusatives found by Pischel 
in Rgveda is of no weight. 1 quite agree with him that 
there is a great gulf between Rgveda and the Epic; but 
once admitting this apparently irregular use of me and te 
in Rgveda (which Mr. Keith does not), I see no reason 
why per se we should reject the possibility of me and te 
occurring in the Epic in other functions than dat. and 
gen., for the reason that we find Vedic archaisms (despite 
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Bohtlingk and Jacobi) in the Epies. Such are: the 
sandhi of pragrhya vowels; “double sandhi"; acc. pl. 
neut. of a-stems in -@; nom. pl. of w-stems in -wvas; ace. 
pl. of i-stems in -ayas; yds as nom. pl; nom, pl. of 
i-stems in -is; ace. pl. of i-stems in -yas; @paa as ace. pl. ; 
a few isolated agreements in the voice of certain verbs ; 
improper subjunctive; bravita as 2nd pers. pl. imp, ; 
the participle sievdna-; sporadic absence of reduplication 
in the perfect; perfect middle participle; absence of 
hugment (not rare); the use of ¢ in the futures jayisya- 
(JBLE. 5 jesya- V. +), svapisya- (AV.R.; svapeyet- B. +); 
mthwne as a masc. noun; serierpa as a neuter; redasi 
construed with a singular; a nomber of verbal forme. 
These will be found duly registered in my “ Linguistic 
Archaisms ", ete. Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 261 ff, should 
also be consulted, as well as Holtzmann’s monograph on 
the language of the Mahabharata. 

Now if the use of me and é other than as datives 
and genitives is admitted for both Vedie and Middle 
Indic, then to a still greater degree there is no inherent 
reason why we should not find use also in the Epic. 
For there are some, though very few, agreements between 
Vedie, Epie Sanskrit, and Middle Indic as opposed to 
Classieal Sanskrit. Such are more free sandhi and the 
stem apsard- (Pkt. acchard- phonetically). Note too the 
construction of ma with augmented tense in SB., 'TA., KS.; 
the shortening of final vowels in compounds in Apss. ; 
with Epic (R.) patniyu compare TB. and Apss. quel thlis. 

Now let us turn to the individual eases, First we take 
lp we as instrumental, The only case I claim is at 
iv, 14. 14; anrfam noktapwrvam me ciraii kreehre 
figthata, Mr. Keith here suggests a double construction. 
In principle this is quite permissible. And Mr. Keith 
lays emphasis on the fact that me and te as instrumentals 
in Pali are by no means certain. I go further, and admit 
that I have never met either in Pali where they must be 


be? 
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instrumentals and cannot be simple genitive. And not 
a single example of me cited by Pischel as instrumental 
is necessarily to be taken as such. Nevertheless me 
as instrumental cannot be denied to certain Middle Indic 
dialects, namely, certain Asokan ones, as Wackernagel 
pointed out long ago (KZ. xxiv, 599). I may perhaps 
he permitted to go into this further, and add more proof 
for his contention, as of recent years I have devoted 
considerable attention to the Asokan inscriptions. We 
have in the third edict of the Kalsi, Jaugada, and Dhauli 
redactions of the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, at iii, 7, iii, 10, 
ii, 9 respectively, me in concord with an instrumental. 
The Girnar version (at iii, 1) has mayi as the correspondent 
to Magadhan! me, which accordingly must be an inatru- 
mental. The Mansehra corresponding passage is nearly 
valueless as it teems with Magadhisms, and the Shah- 
bizgarhi one happens to have a lacuna where we otherwise 
would find a correspondent to me. 

Similarly, at Dh. v, 22 we have me in concord with an 
instrumental. The Girnair text has maya as the corre- 
spondent, the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi versions have 
maya (vowel quantities are not distinguished in the 
alphabet in which these versions are written), the Kalsi 
recension has mama[ya], The Jaugada redaction has 
a lacuna in the corresponding passage, It will he seen 
that me of the Dhauli redaction here, too, must be an 
instrumental, 

And corresponding to Dhauli ame at v, 20, the Girnary 
text has mayii as the correspondent, the Shah bizgarhi 

* For the benefit of those who are not specialists I mention that it {a 
& recognized fact that the Girnir, Shihbizgarhi, and Mansehra redac. 
tions of the Fourteon Edicts are translations from an original com posal 
ina Migadhan dialect, that is, a speech essentially the same as that of 
the Dhauli, Jaugada, and Kilst (Edicts i-ix) redactions of the Fourteen 
Edicts, and that of the various versions of the Seven Pillar Edicts : and 
that this dinlect has left traces in the translations. Such traces are 


called Migadhiams, as the dinlects of the above-named monuments were 
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and Mansehra recensions have maya, the Kalsi text has 
mamayd. Here, again, me must be an instrumental. 

In the dialects of the various versions of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts me is found in concord with an instrumental: 
see Delhi-Sivalik, i, 1, 2; iv, 1,2; v, 1,2; v,; 19, 20: vi, 
1, 2; vii, 2,10; Delhi-Mirat, v, 14, 15; Allahabad, i, 1; 
v, 20; Radhia, i, 1,2; iv, 14; vi, 14; Mathia,i, 1,2; iv,17; 
v, 14, 15; vi, 16 (1). 

By the analogy of Dh. v, 20 we can be sure me is an 
instrumental at ii, 14 of the DS. redaction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, and similarly in the other versions. The 
same applies to D.S, iii, 17, 18, and the corresponding 
passages of the other redactions. 

For the construction of the past participle of Wir with 
the instrumental of the Ist personal pronoun singular see 
also Dh, vi, 28: J. vi, 1; EK. vi, 18; G. vi, 2: Shb. vi, 
14; Mans. vi, 27. These references will even further 
strengthen our belief that me can be used as an 
instrumental. 

As I have stated above, Middle Indic forms teem in the 
Epic, and for this reason, since me as an instrumental 
cannot be denied for certain Asokan dialects, I shall 
continue to regard me in the combination me-tisfhata as 
& true instrumental. I may add that Pischel adduces 
but one certain example where f is an instrumental in 
Prikrit; there are a few other cases in which it is either 
possible or probable. However, Hemacandra (the only 
native authority to whom I have access at the present 
moment) vouches for the form as an instrumental; and in 
view of Asokan me the form is unquestionably genuine. 

Let us now turn to fe as accusative singular, The first 
ease is by far the most important: apapim vedmi Site te 
of the Bombay recension at vii, 49, 10. On p. 470 
Mr. Keith remarks: “But Gorresio’s edition has team, 
and the corruption is obvious.” This shows that he is 


not acquainted with the interrelation with the Bombay 
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and Bengal redactions of the Ramayana. One of the most 
prominent features of the Bengal text is the suppression 
of all grammatical deviations from Classical Sanskrit 
(cf. Jacobi, Ramayone, p. 5,and the literature cited there), 
typical of the avoidance in the Bengal text of brimi and 
bravihi of the Bombay version (see section 632 of my 
essay). The very fact that Gorresio has tum for te, so 
far from being any argument against fe as accusative, in 
point of fact is one of the most cogent proofs of its 
genuineness. When we note that (de) as accusative 
cannot be denied to Prakrit on the general lines I have 
indicated above, I think that ¢& as accusative in the 
Bombay redaction should be accepted without question, 
quite irrespective of whether or not ¢e is used as accusative 
in RV. Ié it is, then we have an additional argument. 
But our case does not need. it. 

Mr. Keith then proceeds to say: “After this we will 
hardly be inclined to take very seriously the use in vu, 
53, 21: sa te mokxayita Sipat, The sense is clearly either 
dative ‘for thee’, or genitive ‘of thee’, not an accusative at 
all.” To begin with, I think that I have shown that the 
previous case of te as accusative is not to be dismissed 
so lightly as Mr. Keith imagines. As the passage under 
discussion is a difficult one, I give it in full— 


se te moksayila sepad 
rajans tasmaid bhamsyasi 
krié ca tena kilena 
niskrtis te bhowtsyats, 


An ellipsis occurs in pida b: a past participle is to be 
supplied! Then we render the above: “He will release 
thee from the curse, O king, thou wilt become freed from 
this curse, and at that time thy expiation will be made.” 
That is, moksayitd is the periphrastic future of moksay-, 
requiring an accusative as the direct object. But if 


' The commentary wrongly supplies rrbaldes (from v. 18). 
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thavigyatt is to be supplied from pada d, another ellipsis, 
then of course mokyayila is a nomen agentis and fe a 
genitive. 

The parallel of nighrtia te to te moksayila does, indeed, 
rather favour the last view. But native tradition has 
preferred the first (comm.: sa te (ria dapan moksayitd). 
Under these circumstances I think that an absolute 
certainty as to whether f is accusative or genitive is 
impossible, As was to be expected, the Bengal text 
affords no help, As the correspondence cannot be found 
in Jacobi's Concordance, I give it here— 


Bomlury. Bengal. 
vii, 53, 21a, vil, 55, 2le. 
vil, 53, 21h. vii, 55, 21d (partially). 
vii, 53, 21e. vil, 55, 22a. 
vii, 53, 21d. vii, 55, 22h 


The Bombay edition of 1895 reads— 
st te moksayila rijans 
tasmuie chipdid bhavisyaty 
krté ca tena kilena 
niskrtis te bhavisyati (vii, 53, 21). 

Here all difficulties are removed; te must be a genitive. 
To Mr. Keith this will obviously be the correct reading. 
But to my mind it is much easier to suppose a corruption 
of bhamsyast in pada b to bhavigyati than the reverse. 
The truth is that we have an attempt, and a successful 
one, at getting rid of a difficult passage exactly as sa fvari 
cutsepa as a 2nd singular in the Bombay edition of 
1902 at v, 67, 13 is replaced by &viptavaiis tram 
(G, curiously agrees with By.; see v, 68, 11). 

But at the same time, since the Bombay text ean be 
explained by an ellipsis, this particular passage should 
not be used to prove ¢ an accusative. Yet it can 
legitimately be used to show how fe came to be felt 
as such, 
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In aham ajfdpayami te at vii, 47, 9, I wrongly 
followed the commentator in taking fe as accusative. 
But Mr, Keith's example from R. vi, 108, 10, taken 
from BR., to show this, is no proof at all. For @iapaya 
*n the sense of “assure” takes the genitive. See OB., aad 
Williams * under aia 1. 

On p. 471 Mr. Keith discusses suhrn mahyam. He 
says that this is a clear dative as in RV. cirur dyave. 
Though “there is a great gulf between Reveda and Epic” 
(p. 472), he is quite ready to bridge this when it suits 
his purpose. Speyer, Ved. w. Skt. Syntax, section 46 Anm., 
may be quoted: “die Dat. mahyam und tublyom im 
epischen Dialect und in den Volkssprachen; ja, sie 
iibernehmen so gar auch genetivische Function.” For 
Prakrit, see Pischel, Grammatik, sections 415, 418, 420, 
421: Jucobi, Erz., section 493; for Pah, Kuhn, Beitriige, 
pp. 85, 86; E. Miiller, Pali Grammar, pp. 86, 87; Henry, 
Précis, section 147; Torp, Flexion, p. 15; Childers, under 
ahayi and teavh. Hence I see no reason for altering my 
view. As I have said before, the Epic dialect teems with 
Prakritisms and Palicisms, 

At vi, 19, 20 I took meas an ablative (comm. matta/). 
Mr. Keith (p, 469) says that Homeric totew ddethero shows 
that me is a dative. Interesting though this Homeric 
example be, it is unnecessary to go outside the Indic range 
for the solution of the problem ; me is a genitive, pure and 
simple, as is shown by iii, 51, 27 (see Speyer, Ved. wu. Skt. 
Syntax, section 73). 

Similarly, at vii, 10, 17 I thought me was ablative 
(comm. mattah). Mr, Keith again makes use of Homer 
to prove the form is a dative, From vavre prasidam 
viprendrat, i, 30, 31, and varan ca met kevienana mdne- 
vendra vrnisva, Bh.P., iv, 20, 16 (Speyer, Ved. w. Skt. 
Syntam, section 51), it certainly does seem as if me were 
ablative. Or if me os accusative were firmly established, 
one might consider this one; compare tad urnisve maim 
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Mark.P., 24, 4 (Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, section 95, 5). 
But inasmuch as V yae is construed with the genitive (this 
rarely ; ablative usually) I have little doubt that in this 
ease we have an extension of the ablatival genitive 
(ef. Speyer, Ved. u. Ski, Syntax, section 73). 

T am glad to be corrected regarding tubhyam as a variant 
to tvayd at ni, 49, 39, and yiyam at v, 64,17; but I would 
like to register a protest against the citation of a reprint 
which has different pagination than the periodical in which 
the article originally appeared, unless this latter is cited as 
well (see p. 470, foot-note 3; BB. 16 [1890], pp. 82, 83, are 
intended). 

Mr. Keith (p. 472) would amend asyd at v, 16, 11 if it 
is to be taken as a locative. I am not so sure of that; 
cikgepa as a 2nd person singular at v, 67, 15 is fully as 
great an anomaly. In fact, it seems to me that Mr. Keith’s 
passion for emendation (see pp. 470, 472, 473) is a decided 
weakness to his case, 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot go into the question 
ut full length as to whether me and te as accusatives are 
to be recognized for the Veda, At present I must content 
myself with saying R. iv, 20, 10 certainly is not evidence 
for such alleged use. 

In conclusion I add that vol. v of Delbriick’s Syni. 
Forsch. and his Altind. Syn. were not to be had in New 
York nor in Washington when this was written, so that 
! could not look up Mr. Keith's reference to each of these, 

TruMAN MICHELSON. 
Borkkav or AMEnicaAx ETHNoLooGy, 


Wasmixotox, D.C. 
June, SOLO. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 
I have had pleasure in reading the proofs of Dr. Michel- 
son's note printed above, which contains some interesting 
contributions to the Asokan grammar. As he says, the 
JRAS. 1011. iz 
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interpretation which we put on the evidence differs im 
principle. He sees readily in the Epic on all sides traces 
of Pali or Prakrt syntax, while I, though not desiring to 
deny the presence of such traces, consider that it is more 
sound in principle not to resort to Pali or Prakrt parallels 
until Sanskrit parallels fail, and my study of Frankes 
papers has not altered this view. Of course, if the Epic 
is a Sanskrit version of a Prakrt original, to explain its 
linguistic vagaries by Prikrtisms is at onee natural and 
proper, but I still feel convineed that Jacobi's arguments 
against that view are conclusive, though I do not think 
it necessary to accept his theory of the dating of the 
epics exactly as he presents it. If, then, the Epic was 
from the first written in Sanskrit, 1t 1s legitimate to seek 
to reduce its usages to the norm of ordinary Sanskrit, and 
it seems possible to do that in the great majority of cases 
without any real difficulty. 

I need not review Dr. Michelson's discussion of the 
individual cases, with regard to all of which I see 
no reason whatever to modify my opinion, except to 
say that he has clearly missed the point of my remark 
as to the alleged fe os accusative in apaipdm vedmi 
Site te, or he would not have made the gratuitous 
accusation of ignorance of the relation of the Bombay 
and Bengal redactions of the Admdayana. The point is 
one of paleography : Site te tvdm is a corruption of Site 
fim, which is one of the most obvious imaginable, and 
the next stage is for a predecessor of Dr, Michelson’'s in 
the belief in fe=tnam to omit the teim as a ploss on 
fe. On Dr. Michelson’s own theory I cannot see how the 
presence of fvdm in Gorresio's text is a * cogent proof" 
of the genuineness of fe in the Bombay edition. It would 
only be cogent if (say) the correct form grammatically 
spoiled the metre or something of that sort, and its whole 
effect is spoiled by the fact that the preceding Site takes 


away all the value of fe as evidence. And the more one 
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sees of Sanskrit MSS. the more one hesitates>to create 
linguistic atrocities out of variant readings. 

I may add that in a note in the October number of the 
Journal will be found some criticisms on Dr. Michelson's 
linguistic archaisms in the Ramdéyana, which, though 
written before, answer some of the remarks in his note. 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
Oefoher, 1970, 


FurTHER NOTE ON THE GENITIVE-ACCUSATIVE 
CONSTRUCTION IN MARATHI 

Mr. T. K. Laddu, in reply (pp. 870-3 of the Journal 
for July) to my article on genitive-accusative construction 
in Marathi (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April), seems 
to represent a peculiar point of view of philology in 
general and of comparative philology in particular, May 
I be allowed to add a few remarks to it? 

Mr. Laddu's derivations are doubtful. As regards his 
etymology of the Marathi termination q (p. 872: “and 
so @ also might have come from another postposition 
arat”), Mr. Laddu does not know that Dr. Hoernle 
showed many years ago (JASB. xlii, p. 61) that the 
postposition grat is really a compownd of the old genitive 
termination @ and the postposition grat (Ap. Pr. az fe. 
Skt. = = for the sake of). Dr. Hoernle's derivation, 
repeated in his still very useful Grammar (A Com- 
parative Grammer of the Gawdian Languages, with 
gpecial reference to the Eastern Hindi, London, 1580), 
§ 365, has been accepted by other scholars (cf. Beames, 
A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India, ii, § 57). 

Dr, Hoernle further(Gr.,§ 375) warns us against confusion 
of two postpositions in Indo-Aryan languages: N. eg; 
S. aig, M. ey (Skt. eq = for the benefit of) and the 
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postposition N. eit, S. aa, M. aay (Skt. ae = in 
contact with). This notwithstanding, Mr. Laddu, deriving 
the Marithi termination @q from the postposition stat 
(p. 872: “The termination qt has come from the post- 
position @Taqt"), confuses them. 

Mr. Laddu seems to be astonished (ef. p. 871: 
“regarding the use of what he (Dr, Lesny) ealls the 
genitive,” or further below: “inflected accusative (which 
Dr, Lesny calls genitive ”)) that I call the Marathi form 
in Wa genitive. He could, however, very easily have 
ascertained that that is nothing new. See, for instance, 
Dr. Grierson's LS. vil, p. 24, where Dr. Sten Konow says: 
“bapite is derived from Prakrit bappassa, the genitive of 
bapps, a father, the genitive having replaced the dative in 
all Prikrits”” Mr. Laddu assumes that I have followed in 
my grammatical studies only Navalkar's Student's Marathi 
Grammar (cf. especially p. 872: * The terminations of the 
inflected accusative, q, #1, are derived by the Rey. G. R. 
Navalkar (whom Dr, Lesny has followed) from the Sanskrit 
2), but the case is, it seems, entirely the reverse. J, Beames 
(Gr. ii, § 59) derives the Marathi termination wy from 
Skt. q (also Dr. Bhandarkar), Dr. Hoernle (JASB. xii, 
p. 139, and Gr. § 374) from Skt. wa:, Dr. Grierson 
(K.4. xxxvili, p. 473) again from Skt. tya (+ ke). But 
Mr. Laddu, disregarding these leading authorities, SiS 
(p. 572): “As regards the genitive proper in Marathi, 
we have the termination qT... , which is most probably 
derived from the Sanskrit =." So for as I am aware, 
only the Rev. G. R. Navalkar derives a1 from Skt, =, 
an impossible derivation; ef. Navalkar's Grammar. § Sl, 
note: “The genitive 9 is the modification of the Sanskrit 
genitive inflection =.” But on p. 873 Mr. Laddu proposes 
a new etymology: “ Perhaps this @ has nothing to do with 
the Sanskrit <q, from which we have Jani | through 
Maharastri. There is also another and better derivation 
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possible. . . . the accusative plural termination, which was 
originally ams =a in Sanskrit, was probably modified 
and taken into Marathi as we (ajsa) or @ with a nasal 
on the preceding syllable.” I suppose it is not necessary 
to refute such an etymology, which would have been 
more natural a hundred years ago than to-day. On the 
Indo-Aryan phonology we have to-day Dr. Grierson'’s 
excellent essays, “On the Phonology of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,” ZDMG, xlix, pp. 393-421, and 
lL pp. 1-42. L. Gray's Indo-Iranian Phonology and 
Dr. Hoernle's Grammar can also be recommended, 

As to the whole question, I must repeat the views of 
Dr. Sten Konow (LS. vii, p. 25), Dr. Grierson (K.Z. p. £00), 
and other scholars (from the Indian grammarians for 
instance, Yoshi, Gr, iii, p. 876) that the Marathi form in 
JT is originally an adjective and no case. Thus when 
1 compared the genitive-accusative construction im Old 
Slavonic with a construction in modern Marathi everyone 
sees I must have meant not an adjective but a case, the 
original old genitive (LS. vii, p. 24): Skt. devasya, 
Pkt. devassa, Mar, devas. And in that sense I have used 
the term genitive. Most of the Marithi grammars call 
that case according to the Sanskrit syntax dative or 
inflected accusative, and European scholars have followed 
this use. In my opinion it would be better to call an 
aceusative only that form of a noun which is equal 
to the nominative, and which is called now “uninilected 
accusative ", but the form in q (originally an old genitive) 
and the new equivalents a genitive; the form ¥T is 
a pure adjective, a possessive adjective. As in Prikrits 
there will be no dative. If less practical such nomen- 
elature would be more philological. 

As to the animate and inanimate object of a transitive 
verb in modern Marathi (in prose), the position is as I have 
stated in the Journal of April, pp. 451-4. In Maratha 
English Primer, by Ganesh Hari Bhide, Bombay, 1889, 
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we read on p. 17: “When a noun denoting a person is 
the object of a transitive verb, it is always put in the 
dative case (ending ¥, etc.); but when a noun denotes 
an irrational animal, it is optionally put either in the 
acensative or dative case. In all other notions the 
accusative case is generally used.” Exactly the same 
is said in the 2nd edition, 1901, p. 30. Navalkar 
(Student's Marathi Grammer, p. 43) says the same. 
Now Mr. Laddu writes that I have misunderstood 
the Marathi construction (p. 871), that the rule is 
erroneous and inaccurate, and quotes a few verses from 
Dnyinésvari from the thirteenth century. On the con- 
trary, it is due to the development of the language that it 
does not remain the same. His statement concerns the 
language of Dnyfinésvari, but mot the Marathi of to-day; 
to-day the Marithis speak otherwise than in the thirteenth 
century. Secondly, Mr, Laddu ought not ta quote poetry, 
which differs in all languages from prose, I did not conceal 
the fact that my instances on pp. 781-2 of this Journal 
were taken from the reading-books (Mr, Laddu says in the 
very begining of his paper (p. 870) « little ironically: 
“Dr, Lesny has quoted a few sentences from Marathi 
reading-books and shown... "). I think the Marathi 
reading-books prepared by the Vernacular Text Books 
Revision Committee, bearing the dates 1906-8, illustrate 
very well the Marathi as spoken to-day, and I observe 
that the use in these books agrees with the rule as stated 
by Bhide and Navalkar. Of course, the use in old Marithi 
poetry and also in Marathi proverbs differs considerably 
from the use in Marathi prose. 

Nevertheless, I am glad to learn Mr. Laddu's opinion, 
hecause Marathi is his own language. 


Bas VY. Lesyy. 


September 6, 1910, 
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DATTAKA-SUTRA 

In almost all the copperplate grants of the Western 
Ganga series, the epithet Dattaka-sitra-vritéh pravela 
occurs in the description of the second king of the dynasty, 
who was known as Kiriya-Midhava or Madhava I. All 
the scholars who have dealt with these records have 
translated this expression by “author of a treatise, or 
a commentary, on the law of adoption”. I venture to 
think that this is «a mistake, and that the word Dattaka 
here has nothing to do with adoption. 

Among the known works bearing on the law of adoption 
we may name the Dattaka-chandrika, *didhiti, “-mimimsi, 
and “-mayiikha, and the Datta-kaumudi, “-ratnipana, 
*-srortisira, “iidaréa, “-ratnakara, °-satgraha, “-chintimani, 
*-kalpalata,°-kaustubha, °-ratna-pradipika, and *-siddhanta- 
manjari, Judged in the light of these names, the expression 
Dattaka-sitra appears to be too indefinite to be the name 
of a work on the law of adoption, unless we are sure of 
the existence of a special work in the stra style on the 
subject. But no such work is known to exist. I therefore 
take the expression Datlaka -sitra of the grants as 
meaning “the sitras or aphorisms of Dattaka ", and 
identify Dattaka with a writer on erotics who is mentioned 
by Vatsyiyana, the author of the Kama-sitra. We learn 
from Vatsyayana’s preface that the Admea-eifras were 
originally composed by Nandi in 1,000 adhyayas , that they 
were abridged into 500 adhyiyas by Auddilaki Svétaketu ; 
that they were further condensed into 150 adhydyas by 
Babhravya Paichala, who divided the subject into 7 adhe- 
karanas; and that Bibhravya's sixth adhikarupa, entitled 
Vuisika, was made the subject of a separate work by 
Dattaka at the instance of the dancing-girls of Pitaliputra. 
We are further told that Chiariyana, Suvarnanibha, 
Ghitakamukha, Génardiya, Gonikiputra, and Kuchuméra 
similarly dealt with other particular portions of the suljeet 
in separate treatises of their own. As the order in which 
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the authors are named appears to be chronological, Dattaka 
must have lived some centuries before Vatsyiyana, He is 
also referred to several times by Viatsyiyana in the body 
of his work :—ii DattakedA ;' Dattaka-dieanad ukiam ;* 
porigrahakasy = i Dattakasya® Dattaka is likewise 
mentioned in Dimdédaragupta’s Autlanimata, written at 
the close of the eighth century A.p, in a verse which 
runs thus :— 


Vatsyfiyanam ayam abudham 
bihyin diréna Dattakachiryan | 

ganayati Manmatha-tantré 
pasu-tulyam Réajaputram cha || 


In Kannada works Dattaka’s name is given as Jattaka. 
Chandraraja, the author of o Kannada work called 
Madana-tilaka, who flourished in the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D, names in the following verses 
Jattaka and other writers on erotics, and says he has 
drawn upon their works :— 


Anakam Kundali Babhraviyan ati-laulyam Kibaram 


kaittaram 
kinipam Bhadran aripi Kétu ku-vitam Vatsyiyanam 
Goniki- | 
tanayum nirdayan alpa-viryan enipam Chiriyanam 
Jattakam 
tanu-hinam dorey allar int inibarum pratyaksha- 
Kandarpanol || 


Ene negalda Chandran abja- 
nani-chandram Svétaketu-Jattaka-Vatsya- | 
yana-Panchal-adi-mahii- 
muni-matamane példan eseye posa-Gannadadim || 
There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that the 
Dattaka-siitra of the Ganga grants refers to the aphorisms 
of Dattaka mentioned by Vatsyiyana; and it was on this 
' Bombay ed., p. 156. * Thid., p. 322. * Tbid,, p. 331, 
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work that Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava II wrote a vrtti or 
commentary. 

Nothing is known, however, about the date of Dattaka. 
If the date of Vatsyiyana can be determined, that will 
give us the lower limit in time for Dattaka. Viitsyiyana 
often quotes from the Grhyasttra of Apastamba, whose 
period, according to Professor Macdonell, is 400 B.c, What 
is more important for fixing his period is his reference to 
the Andhrabhrtya king Kuntala-Satakarni having killed 
his queen Malayavati! Kuntala-Satakarni’s period Is 
supposed to be about 35 p.c.* This may be taken as the 
upper limit of Vatsyayana’s period. We shall now try to 
determine the lower limit. Quotations from Vatsyayana 
are found in the works of many of the early Sanskrit 
poets, such as Kalidisa, Bhavabhiti, and Magha: the 
following two instances are from Kalidasa :— 


1. Mitra-kiryam apadisy-fanyatra séte, 
Kama-sitra, p. 325. 
Mitra-karyam apidisya pirsvatah 
prasthitam tam anavasthitam priyal | 
vidmahé éatha paliyana-chchhaliny 
afijas «@ti rurudhul) kacha-grahaih: || 
Raghweamsa, xix, 31. 
2, Bhogeshy anutsékal | parijané dikshinyam. 
Kamea-sitra, p. 239. 
Bhiyishtham bhava dakshini parijané bhagyéshv = 
anutsékini. P 
Sakuntala, iv, 1724 


As it is generally agreed that Kalidasa was a con- 
temporary of Chandragupta I (4.p. $75-412) of the 
Gupta dynasty, his period may be taken to be about 
sD. 400. We are thus led to the conclusion that the 

' Bombay ecl., pa. M4. 

* Smith's Early History of India, Table opposite to p. 202, 

* Lowe these references to the kindness of Professor K. B. Pathak, B.A. 
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Kama-siitra was composed at some period between 35 B.C, 
and A.p. 400, and we shall not be far wrong if we assign 
VatsyAyana to the second or third century ap, And from 
the way in which Dattaka is mentioned in the Kama-sitru 
it may he safely inferred that he preceded Vatsyiyana by 
one or two centuries, We may take his period to be the 
first century s.p., though there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of his having lived much earlier than that 
period. 

As the period of Kiriya-Madhava or Madhava I is said 
to be the close of the second century 4.p,, there is nothing 
improbable in his having written, as stated in almost all 
the known Ganga plates, a commentary on the aphorisms of 
Dattaka, an author who preceded him by at least a century. 
So there does not appear to be any discrepancy in this 
statement, at any rate, of the Ganga plates, though the 
authenticity of most of them is called in question by some 
eminent scholars on palmwographical and other grounds. 

K. NARASIMHACHAR., 


REMARKS ON Mr. NARASIMHACHAR’S Nore 

Mr. Narasimhachar's explanation of the term Datlalv- 
sittra as denoting the aphorisms of Dattaka, a writer on 
erotics, may be accepted as probably correct. But, even 
if we should go farther and agree with him in assigning 
Dattaka to the first century b.c. or a.p, the result is 
hardly sufficient to prove that there really was a Cane 
king Madhava IT or Kiriya-Madhava, reigning at the close 
of the second century a.p. A commentary on the aphorisms 
of Dattaka might be attributed to any person, real or 
imaginary. And the existence of Madhava Il, Kiriya- 
Madhava, as a Ganga king, has no basis. except in the 
imagination of the persons who evolved the fictitious 
pedigree presented in records which are unmistakably 
spurious and were fabricated many centuries after that 


time. This, however, does not detract from the interest 
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of what Mr, Narasimhachar tells us in connexion with 
Dattaka and the Dattakasttra. 

In the spurious records of this series, there is another 
expression regarding which a remark may be added. 
Another of the imaginary Ganga kings is Durvinita, who 
is supposed to have begun to reign in A.D, 482. And the 
records in question speak of him as K initarpuntyosya 
patchadasa-sarga-tikakarak. The customary interpre- 
tation has been “author of a commentary on fifteen sargaa 
of the Kiratarjuniya”. In editing the record on the Sadi 
plates, however, I pointed out (EI, 4. 166-7, 182) that the 
allusion might be to the fifteenth canto, quite as much as 
to fifteen cantos, of the poem, And I entertain, in fact, 
no doubt that that is what is to be understood. Why 
should anyone write a commentary on fifteen cantos of 
Bharavi's poem, and leave the remaining ones, only three, 
unnoticed? On the other hand, the fifteenth canto contains 
various curiosities which present ample matter for comment, 
such as the followimg. Verse 45 has three meanings. 
Verse 29 has no labial letters in it. In verse 5, practically 
only four consonants were used: « in the first pada; y in 
the second: f in the third; and # in the fourth: but 
yn oecurs in the last word, éeéan, Verse 38 goes farther, 
and uses practically only two consonants, eh and yr, Verse 
14 goes farther still: except in the last word, nut, only 
one consonant, m, is used in it. In verse 16, the first ant 
third padas are identical; and so also the second and 
fourth ; so, again, in verse 50. In verse 52, all the four 
pidas are identical, In verse 18, the first pada read 
backwards gives the second pida; and the third, similarly 
treated, gives the fourth. And verse 22 read back wards 
gives verse 23. In these circumstances we may, I consider, 
decide that the meaning of the expression applied to 
Durvinita is “author of a commentary on the fifteenth 
canto of the Kiraitaérjuniya ”. 

I may add that the Kavirajamarga of Kavisvara, written 
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under the patronage and inspiration of the Rashtrakita 
king Nripatuiga-Améghavarsha I, shows (1. 29) that 
a writer of gadya or ornate prose, by name Durvinita, 
flourished in the Kanarese country at some time before 
A.D. 815. TI feel little doubt, if any, that that Durvinita is 
the original of the Durvinita who was introduced into the 
Western Ganga pedigree, We miy perhaps trace, some 
day, a real author Madhava, who did write a commentary 
on the Dattaka-Sitra. 
J. F. Feet. 


— _ 





THE Ketapt Ragas or IkKERI ann BEDNUR 

With reference to Dr. Barnett’s note on “The Keladi 
Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednar” in this Journal 1910, p. 149 £,, 
and Mr. Sewell’s reply thereto, pp. 457-9, I should like 
to say a word or two with regard to the point at 
issue, viz. whether Basavappa was an adopted son or not. 
There are three unpublished works ip Kannada bearing 
on the history of the Keladi Rajas, namely, Keladi- 
arusara - pirvétiara, HKeladi - arasara - vaméi nel, and 
Keladi-urpa-vijaya, the first two in prose and the third 
in the form of a champa. The first work was com posed 
by Chennabhandira Purushottamayya, but the authors 
of the other two works are not known. Of the three 
works, all of which appear to belong to the eighteenth 
century, the Keladi-urpa-vijaya is perhaps the best, as 
regards both literary merit and the items of information 
given. It is divided into eleven asivisas, and continues the 
narrative down to A.p, 1763. in Which year the kingdom 
was overthrown by Hyder. At the end of the work 
the manuseript in my possession contains the following 
interesting note:—In Saka 1727, Krodhana, Nariiyana 
Rao, the mutsaddi (writer) of Parangi (European) Major 
Mackenzie Saheb, had a transcript made of this work. 

I shall now proceed to the point at issue. The Keladi- 
nrpa-vyaye clearly says that Somagékhara's consort 
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Channamambike adopted Mariyappa-setti's son Basava. 
The verse in the original runs thus :— 


Ariyalke Somasékhara- 

vara-urpatiya patni Channamimbikey embal | 
dharey ariye tad-grhitam 

Mariyapa-settara kuméra Gasava-mahipam || 


A prose passage in the ninth dérdea of the same 
work gives a reason for selecting this boy for adoption. 
Tt says that,as Siddammaji, the consort of Bhadrappa, who 
was the elder brother of Somaéékhara, and Gauramima, 
wife of Mariyappa-setti, were sisters, the latter's son 
Basava, who stood in the relationship of a son to 
Bhadrappa, also stood in the same relationship to his 
younger brother SOmaéeékhara, and that consequently 
Channamimbike selected the boy as a tit person to 
eceupy the vacant throne of the Keladi kingdom, and 
adopted him with due eeremony in Saka 1595, Paridhavi 
(A.D. 1672), The expression used in the original is: 
qrhita-putra, ‘a taken son’, which is habitually used 
in the sense of ‘an adopted son’. So the word tanija, 
‘born from the body', used by Shadakshari, is not to 
be interpreted literally. As Mr. Sewell rightly observes, 
& properly adopted son is, according to Hindu ideas, as 
good as a son of the body. 

I may also give here a few more details about the 
Keladi kings, not hitherto published, which are found in 
the Keladi-nrpa-vijaye. The pedigree given in this work 
is identical with that given in Dr. Barnett's paper as far as 
it goes. The narrative is, however, continued two steps 
further. Basavappa, the patron of Shadakshari, adopted 
Channa-Basavappa, who died when only 14 years old. 
Thereupon Basavappa's consort, Channavirammaji, adopted 
Somasékhara. It was during her time that Hyder subverted 
the Keladi kingdom. It will thus be seen that there were 
altogether three instances of adoption in this dynasty. + 
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Chaudappa, the firat king in the pedigree as given by 
Shadakshari, was the son of Basavappa, a cultivator of 
Hallibail, and Basavamimbe. He had « younger brother 
named Bhadrappa, and the two brothers having, by order 
of Krshna-Raya of Vijayanagar, led a successful expedition 
against the Kiritas, were invested with the government of 
Chandragutti, Keladi, and six more méganis (or small 
districts). Chaudappa built a palace at [kkéri in a.p, 1511. 
Sadasiva married Viramambe and Bhadramambe, and was 
crowned in [kkéri. He was a great warrior and a devout 
Lingayat. Dodda-Sankanna set up the god Aghérésvara 
at [kkéri, and the god Virabhadra at Keladi, He defeated 
Virupanna-Odeyar and took possession of Jambar. He 
also defeated BGhairasa-Odeyar of Karkala and Saluva- 
Timma. Chikka-Sankanna was murdered by his nephew 
Raima-raja. The latter had two sons: Vira-Odeyar and 
Basavalinga. Venkata's son Bhadrappa was married to 
Bhatigiramma, daughter of Venikatadri-Nayaka of Beéltr ; 
and his daughter Hiriyamma was given in marriage to 
Jambar Virupanna-Odeyar, their son being Sadisivaiya. 
Venkata defeated Kenge Hanuma-Niyaka, Narasinga-riya 
of Benkipir, and Bhairasa-Odeyar of Kirkala; routed the 
Chautas and captured Mangalore; seized the Baraktr 
kingdom, once ruled by the Pindyas ; and, having defeated 
Bamirukali(?) Bhairi-dévi, took possession of her kingdom. 
He caused the following works to be written by his court 
Pandits: (1) a metrical translation in Kannada of Sive- 
qite, consisting of eighteen ad/paiyas in the uttarakhanda 
of the Padma - purdna, by the poet Tirumala - bhatta ; 
(2) Sivashtapadi, in Sanskrit, by the same poet; (3) a 
commentary on the Ggama work called Tantra-sara, hy 
Ranganatha - dikshita; and (4) a large work called 
Manapriya, relating to horses, by Aévapandita, He set 
up the god Ganapati at Sigar, and built a fine tank and 
palace there. He was the first to assume the title visiehta- 
vnidihadvatta-sthapandcharya, Bhadrappa died during 


he 
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his father's lifetime, leaving two sons, Ramalinga, who 
died young, and Virabhadra, and a daughter who was 
given in marriage to his sister's son Sadasivaiya. On 
Bhadrappa’s death, both his consorts died with him, 
ie. became satis, Siddappa, son of Chikka-Sankanna, 
also died during Venkata’s rule, leaving Sivappa and three 
daughters by his first consort and Venkata by his second 
consort. Virabhadra defeated the king of Bilagi, came 
into collision with Bijipir, and removed his capital to 
Bidarir (Bednar) in 4.p. 1638. During his absence from 
Bidarir on a pilgrimage, Rima-raja's son Vira-Odeyar set 
himself up as king at Ikkéri, but he died soon after. 
Then Virabhadra’s sister's husband Sadafivaiya made 
a similar attempt, and.as a preliminary step, mutilated 
(anga-vikalanam midi) Vira-Odeyar's brother Basava- 
litga lest he should aspire to the throne. But he had to 
flee and take refuge with the king of Sdde, who, not 
surrendering him when asked to do so, was attacked and 
defeated by Virabhadra. Meanwhile Sadisivaiya died. 
An attempt was then made by the people of Sade to set 
up his son with the help of Bijapir, but without success. 
On Virabhadra’s death his consort Kollirammaji became 
a suti, Sivappa was crowned in Vénupura (Bednir), 
which he greatly improved and enlarged. He had five 
consorts, two married before coronation and three after 
that event: their names being Lingammiaji, Santammaji, 
Bhadrammaji, Basavaliigammaéji, and Nigammaji. The 
second was the mother of Bhadrappa, and the fourth of 
Simasékhara. The first and the third had each « daughter, 
and the fifth had no issue. Sivappa defeated Krshnappa- 
Niyaka of Bélir, helped the king of Vijayanagar who had 
taken refuge with him, and, having conquered and seized 
the kingdom of Madhulinga-Niiyaka of Séde, made tt over 
to him in response to his prayer. His brother Venkata's 
consort was Mallammaji. Bhadrappa married Bommamméaji 
and Siddammaji. It was the latter's sister, Gauramma, 
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who was married to Mariyappa-setti, whose son Basavappa 
was, 35 stated above, adopted by Somasékhara’s consort 
Channamimbike. Bhadrappa liberally endowed Krsahna- 
nandasvamis mathe at Mulbigal, Somasékhara having 
gone mad, his consort Channamimbike or Chennammiaiji 
earried on the government. During her rule, Somasékhara’s 
sister's husband Basavalinga tried to seize the throne, but 
Chennammaéji had him mutilated and sent into exile. 
Another pretender, Sivappa, was also similarly punished. 
Chennammiéji waged several wars against her enemies, and 
ruled for nearly twenty-five years. She defeated the king 
of Sudhipura and the Mysore general Timmappa, and took 
the latter's son Krshnappa captive. Her adopted son 
Basavappa, who succeeded her, was known as Hiriya- 
Basavappa, “the Senior Basavappa.’ He had four 
consorts ; Chennammiaji, Virammaji, Hebbe Chennammaji, 
and Chennabasavammaéji. The first was the mother of 
Virabhadra, and the fourth of Somasékhara. Hiriya- 
Basavappa was a good scholar, and wrote these three 
works: (1) Sivatatva-ratnakara, (2) Subhashita-sura- 
druma, both in Sanskrit, and (3) SaMti-sudhakara, in 
sanskrit and Kannada. Sdmasékhara had three consarts: 
Viramméji, Basavammiji, and Nilammiji: but none of 
them had any issue, He honoured the Srigéri guru and 
cleared his debts. His contemporaries were Saraji 
Hanumappa - Niyaka of Tarikere and the Mahratta 
general Ghorpade. Virabhadra married Chennammaji and 
Mallammaéji. The son of the latter, Basavappa, the 
patron of Shadakshari, was known as Kumira-Basavappa, 
“the Junior Basavappa,” to distinguish him from his 
grandfather Hirtya-Basavappa. Virabhadra died before 
his elder brother Somaéékhara. Kumiira-Basavappa had 
two consorts, Chennammaji and Chennavirammaji. He 
eaused a mafha to be built in Vénupura (Bednar), and 
made it over to Ténta-svimi of the Siddhéévara-qadduge 
(or pifia) ot Dambala, 
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It may not be out of place to mention here another 
Sanskrit author who was also, like Shadakshari, at the 
court of Kumara-Basavappa. He was a Virasaiva poet 
named Mari Toytadarya. His work, called Virasaiva- 
nandea - chandrika, was written for the instruction of 
Kumiara-Basavappa at the instance of Tonta-svami, the 
same person to whom, as stated above, a mafha was 
zranted by Kumara-Basavappa. The author has, also like 
Shadakshari, given at the beginning of his work a pedigree 
of his patron’s family, which is identical with that given 
by Shadakshari. We are told that Sadasiva was also 
known as Riya-Nayaka, and that he built an agraiara 
and the Ramésvara temple at Keladi. Of the works 
caused to be written by Venkata, only three are 
mentioned :— 


Tantridhikara-nirn Ayam 

anyam géyam tathi Sivashtapadim | 
Siv agiti-vyikhyinam 

Venkata-samrad achikarat kirtyat || 


Bhadrappa’s son Virabhadra is said to have been 
honoured by the Pidusha of Vijayapuri (Biyiptr). 
The adoption of Basavappa by Channamimbike 1s also 
mentioned. To the three works of Hiriya-Basavappa, 
a fourth, namely, a commentary on Siddhanta-sikhamant, 
is added. The colophon of the work runs thus :— 

Srimad - anfdi - niratijana- Jangamiparivatirn- ‘Tontada - 
Siddhésvara - prasid - Asidita - Saimbhavagamam bodhi- 
mathana -janita - niruttar - aikdttara - Sata - sthala - bheda- 
bhinna - shat - sthala - tattva - bodha - sudhasvadainanda - 
sandoha - pradaiyak - aichiryavarya - Mari - Tontadarya- 
virachité Basava-vasudha-Sankrandan-épadééé Virasaiva - 
nanda-chandrikiyam. 


Kk. NaARASIMHACHAR. 


Jnas, 1011, 13 
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I wonder why nobody, so far, has spoken in favour of 
the good old word holy, which has the sanction of centuries, 


like bhagavat, and means the same, My objection to 
perfect is that it is too vague in that the relation to 





rion is not expressly indicated by it but has to be 
feferred from the context. You may be perfect in one 


respect. and imperfect in another, and the same holds 
good with blessed, glorious, excellent, ete., but the word 
holy is quite unequivocal, and it implies perfectness, for 


the Holy One is eo ipso perfect, adorable, glorious, ete, 
The word bhagavat is at once recognized as a religious 
term, and so is /oly, but perfect is not and adorable 
neither. Holy has the further advantage over all other 
renderings that its original meaning coincides exactly 
with that of bhayavat. For holy (hdl-eq) is a derivation, 
with a possessive suflix, from the Anglo-Saxon substantive 
hel (German feil), which means “ health, welfare, good 
luck", ete., that is to say, everything auspicious and 
desirable; and bhaga-vat is a derivation, with a possessive 
suffix, com bhaga, the original meaning of which is also 

“good luck, health, wealth”, ete,, as is clearly shown 
not only by Sanskrit bhayin, bhagese, ete., but also by 
the undeniable connexion of the word with Old Slavic 
bogatt, “ wealthy,” Avestan bayd, “God,” ete. It is also 
noteworthy that the German adjective heil (= English 
whole) has the meaning “uninjured, complete, whole” 
 (akgata), ie. perfect. 

For these reasons I hold that holy is the most 
exact English rendering of the tenn bhagavat that is 
possible. 


F. Orro Scuraper. 
Aprar, Mannas 8. 
Auguat [7, 1910. 
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A Case or Hinpu SYNCRETISM 


A curious instance of Hindi syncretism may be noted 
for future reference. Saiyad Salar Mas‘id, the nephew of 
Mahmid of Ghazni, was slain at Bahraich by the Hindi 
Raja Soheldes in 1032 ap. There is a shrine here in 
Saiyad Salar’s honour, said to be on the site of an earlier 
temple of the sun, and by a pilgrimage to this place 
the blind daughter of Saiyad Jamalu'd-din of Rudauli 
is said to have recovered her sight. My friend Baba 
Sita Ram, now a Deputy Collector at Bahraich, writes 
to me that Saiyad Salar “is now worshipped with banners 
by Hindis of Upper India, as the great curer of leprosy 
and the giver of eyes to the blind, though the cluster 
of hair fixed on cach of these banners is said to represent 
the edtia (or top-knots) of Hindits, which had been cut 
off by him”. 

The Bahraich Gazetteer (p. 150) says, “a very picturesque 
feature of the fair fat the shrine] are the flags brought by 
pilgrims, worked in gay colours with figures of men and 
animals. These are mounted on bamboos of great length 
with some coins tied up in a knot at the point. The 
pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point, and 
the coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been 
fulfilled he takes away the flag, but if the request has 
been granted the flag is left at the shrine.” 

G. A, GRIERSON, 

CAMBERLEY. 

Auguat 27, 1910. 


Nore on Dr. STEN Konow’s ArtTIcLe ON BasHGALl 

Dr, Konow has very kindly given me an opportunity 
of perusing the proofs of his “ Notes on the Classification 
of Bashgali” appearing in this number of the Journal, 
I much regret that pressure of other work prevents my 
devoting myself to a detailed consideration of this most 


- 
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interesting paper, with much of which I am in entire 
agreement. 

Dr. Konow considers that he and I differ as to the 
position of Bashgali in regard to Eranian and Indo-Aryan 
languages; but to me it appears that the difference ts 
rather one of terms and of their application than one 
of fact. He quotes me as saying that the “ Modern 
Pifica” languages (including Bashgali) left the parent 
Aryan stem after the Indo-Aryan languages, but before 
all the typical Eranian characteristics, which we meet 
in the Avesta, had developed. Dr. Konow maintains 
(p. 46) that Bashgali is derived from an ancient Eranian 
dialect, which had still retained the Aryan ¢, and had 
not changed it to 4, Now, as this very change is one 
of the characteristics referred to by me, I do not see 
any grave discrepancy between the two theories, except 
in régard to the use by me of terms such as “ branch” 
and “stem”. Whether an Aryan language that is on 
the way to change an Aryan 4 to an Eranian fA, but has 
not yet done so, is entitled to be called “Eranian” is 
a question of nomenclature that is of small importance. 

My one great regret in regard to Dr. Konow’s article is 
that he has confined himself to Bashgali, ond has not 
discussed the other languages of the same group. If he 
had done so, I am convinced that he would have 
largely modified some of his statements, and perhaps 
would have not have been so detinite in classing Bashgali 
a4 Eranian. No one who desired to fix the exact relation- 
ship of French to Latin would think of omitting to 
consider any of the other Romance languages, and so it is 
with Bashgali. The group to which it belongs, looked wpon 
asa whole, exhibits a number of curious phonetic changes 
that are strange both to Eranian and to Indo-Aryan. 
A list of the more important of these will be found on 
p.3 of my Prsica Languages, There is a great deal of 
information regarding at least , dwar, Kalasha, and Shinai 
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in the works of Biddulph and Leitner, not to speak of 
special works such as O'Brien's yOwar Grammar and 
Vocabulary. Biddulph gives vocabularies of most of the 
other minor ones. As for Kashmiri, it already possesses 
quite a literature, and more will shortly he forthcoming.' 
I cannot admit that it occupies a place apart, any more 
than Italian occupies a place apart among the Romance 
languages. Over and over again in the course of my 
studies has it thrown light upon puzzles in the other 
*“ Modern Pisiea ” forms of speech. 

Finally, may I take this opportunity of stating that, 
while I have read with respect and interest Dr. Konow’s 
paper on “The Home of Paigaci” in ZDMG., Ixiv, I must 
confess that he has failed to convince me, and that I am 
still impenitent in my belief that the ancestors of these 
tribes of the North-West Frontier once spoke a language 
akin to the Paidaci of the Indian grammarians. At present 
I have no time at my command, but I hope on some future 
oceasion to take the matter up and to give a sound reason 
for the faith that is in me. 


Grorce A. GRIERSON, 
CAMBERLEY. 
November 2, S10. 


UpaNxaM 
(Published by the Pali Text Society.) 

I beg to invite the attention of Pali scholars to the 
readings of several verses of Udanam which appeared 
to me to be incorrect when I was translating them of 
late into Bengali. My own humble suggestions for the 
reconstruction of the texts are also submitted to the 
judgment of scholars.* 

' The Clarendon Press is now printing a Kashmiri Manual, and 
® Kashmiri-English Dictionary is under preparation for the Asintic 
Society of Bengal, The text of the Kashmir! Siva Parinaya is aleo 
in the press for the Aibtiotheca Jndica. 

? (‘The reader should consult Professor Windisch's notes in the JPTS. 
for 1890, pp, 91 &£—Ep.] 
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1. Udinam, i, 4.—The metre is Indravajra, which 
undoubtedly attained perfection in the fifth century Be. 
The firat portion of the verse from Yo to Dhammo 
is perfectly faultless, but Nihwhwike (— — — — for 
— — ~~ —) in the second foot, and Vusito (—~ — — 
for — — —) in the third, show unexpected irregularities. 
We may read Visite for Vusito very easily, as both 
forms may represent in Pali the Sanskrit word (vi + wsitah) 
vyusitah. Nikuhwike seems toconvey no meaning. With 
reference to the Huhutka Brahmanas (who, by the way, 
were never notorious for haughtiness), it cannot mean 
“not haughty” as has been suggested by one translator. 
The Pali word Nihimsako (= Skt. Nik + himaakeA), which 
could be easily misread as Nihuhwaiko, improves the metre 
and the meaning of the verse. I may also note that the 
Atharva-vedi Brihmanas were once called Himsakah. 

One point is clear beyond a shadow of doubt: the word 
Brahmano after dhamimena so in the fourth foot crept 
into the text from 4 marginal explanatory note, As 
such this word with three additional syllables must: be 
expunged. Though the verse would not suffer in any way 
if the whole of the fourth foot were left out, I cannot 
and should not assert that the whole of the fourth foot is 
but a portion of a marginal note, for even in later times 
an Indravajrai verse was composed with an additional foot. 

2. Tbid., i, 8.—I need hardly state that the introductory 
stories for the Udianas (explaining the oceasion for the 
inspired utterances) are not very authentic. I am inclined 
to reject the story of Sangimaji solely on the ground that 
the honorifie addition ji for o man did not come into 
vogue in early Buddhistie times.’ 

The meaning of the first line of the verse is very clear: 
“ (He) weleomes him not who comes to him, and mourns 
not his loss who passes away,” Consistently with this we 
expect something to be stated with reference to Sanga and 

' [The name Samgimaji occurs in the Netti Pakarana, p. 150.—Ep.] 
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Asanoa (Sangisanga), and those words are reilly there. 
But the words Sanga and Saigaimajim are rather stumbling- 
blocks, for even in the light of the introductory story the 
second line cannot be construed correctly in accordance 
with grammar. I am strongly inclined to think that the 
last portion of the compound word sangisanga being 
partially illegible, the early editor introduced the story 
and brought about a restoration of the text in conformity 
with his story, This was also done in a slovenly way, as 
no good grammatical construction is possible. 

Consistently with what has been stated in the first line 
of the verse, I beg to suggest that Ujjhitam is the likely 
word which formed a compound with Sangasaiga in the 
form Saagdsaigojjkitam. There is no doubt that this 
compound word improves the text in all respects. 

8. Ibid., ii, 3. — It is quite clear that the words 
Sukha-kimini bhitani have also crept into the text 
from some marginal notes. The very metre requires that 
these words should be expunged. Then, again, I prefer 
pacea (or paced) of MS. A to pecea, which Dr. Steinthal 
has adopted, for it is inconsistent with other teachings of 
the Buddha that happiness as a reward in the other world 
should be held ont as an incentive for doing duties here. 
Pacea or paced (=Skt. pagent: as an adverb may mean 
“afterwards ” in the usual sense.’ 

4. Ibid., ii, 4.—I think that the text improves if we 
aceept the reading Dasitha of the MS. B in the second line. 
The meaning then would be: Whether living in a village 
or in forests, a man who is Sukha-dukkha-phutto thinks in 
this fashion: Aham subhito ca, cham dukkhite ca; parena 
idam mahyam sukha-dukkham uppaditam— this has not 
been caused by me (neva attato), this (atha or itha) con- 
dition (dasd) of ours (no) comes from others (parato), ete.” 


' (Cf. Fausboll's and Hardy's notes on Dhammapada, v. 131, and Metts 
Pakarana, pp. 130, 134.—Enp, ] 
* (Windisch, loc. cit,, agrees with Steinthal.—Ep. ] 
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Phusseyyum in the fourth line is clearly incorrect. 
We must read phusseyyu, for the meaning is: “In what 
way, then (kena), should phassd affect (phusseyyu) him 
who is niripadhi?” 

5. Ibid., ii, 5.—I am inclined to read vatam (= Skt. 
vraiam) for vata (an Avyaya indicating certainty) in the 
text, as in the first place the metre becomes faultless 
thereby, and in the second place the meaning of the text 
improves. We clearly see on reference to the second line 
of the verse that the words were addressed to one who 
had recently adopted the Buddhist faith, So he was 
reminded that vrata (duty) does not become easy of 
fulfilment merely for the reason of having heard much 
of religious principles, etc.; and that, in spite of such 
knowledge, a man may remain ea/aficana and so may not 
get salvation. 


B, C, Mazumpar. 
Danning. 
October 26, T5970, 


Does A GHAZZALL USE AN INDIAN METAPHOR ? 

In the Udina’ a parable is put into the Buddha's 
mouth. Shortly it is as follows :— 

Long ago a king of Sivatthi had all the blind-by-birth 
in the place brought together, and shown an elephant. 
The attendant who showed it them let some feel its head, 
some its feet, some its back, some its tail, and so on. 
The king asked them what an elephant was like. Those 
who had felt its leg said it was like a pillar; those 
who had felt its tusk said it was like a ploughshare; 
those who had felt its ear said it was like a winnowing 
basket; and so on* Each one was so sure he was right 
that they came to blows, to the amusement of the king. 

* Udina, vi, 4. Retold in my Dialogues of the Buddha (vol. i, 1899, 


pp. 187-8), Translated by Maj.-Gien. Strong (1002, pp. {4 i). 
® Nine answers are given. 
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The parable is directed against the theologians, who 
wrangle, on insufficient evidence, about such questions 
as the eternity of the world or the soul. 

In the just published English abstract of the Persian 
abstract of Al Ghazzali's Jhya' the very same simile 
is used. But it is used for the theologians against the 
scientists; and in the abstract it is worded more briefly 
than the Pal. 

Colonel Jacob has shown that the parable became so 
well known in India that it was referred to in a standing 
phrase, “like the blind men and the elephant.” 

It would be very interesting if some Arabic scholar 
would give us the exact wording, in English, of the 
original passage in Al Ghazzali’s Ihya, and discuss the 
possible connexion. 

T. W. Rays Davups. 


Nore ox THE “ Uxxxows LaxGuaces ” oF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN 


Having had no opportunity of giving a final revise to 
the footnotes of my paper on the “ unknown languages” 
of Eastern Turkestan, in the October number of the 
Journal for 1910, the following points need correction. 
On p. 1285, at the end of footnote 8, for “footnote 22% 
read “footnote 8 on p, 1286”. Similarly, on p. 1286, foot- 
note 3, read “footnote 8 on p. 1285". Also, on the same 

ge, cancel “ footnote 6" and substitute “See footnote 12 
on p. 1285". 

After the publication of that paper Baron v. Stael 
Holstein had the kindness (on November 3 and 29) to 
send me offprints of two papers published by him i 
the Bulletin de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de 
St. Pétersbowrg, on “ Tocharisch und die Sprache I * (1908) 


1 Q. Field, The Alchemy of Happiness, p. 30. 
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and on “ Tocharisch und die Sprache II" (1909), as well as 
a copy of the Bibliotheca Budedhica, xii, the second part of 
which consists of his‘ Bemerkungen zu den Brahmiglossen 
des Tigastvustik Manuscripts”. I regret that I had no 
earlier intelligence of these scholarly efforts, especially of 
the small collection of identified words on p. 483 of the 
second paper, in order to utilize them in my own paper. 
It would seem that the form khiysi (my footnote 3 on 
p. 1285) is correct, as it oceurs also in some Petrovski 
manuscript fragments, and that prahausti (footnote 5 on 
p. 1286) means, not “to take off”, but “to put on” (a robe). 
The Buddhist monastic rule is to bare one shoulder when 
coming into the assembly or into the presence of a superior. 
Accordingly the phrase ebivisari utlarisaiigam krtvd, as 
Childers’ Dictionary in effect explains, means lit. “making 
the outer robe single-shouldered”, i.c. placing it so as to cover 
but one shoulder, Therefore the corresponding E. Turk. 
phrase éausve civarii prahausti must mean “ placing the 
robe on a single shoulder". Some of the identifications in 
the collection, of course, are still doubtful, and most of 
them were first suggested by Professor Leumann in his 
contributions to JGOS., Ixi, Ixii; but some words, as 
hada = day, were identitied by me as early as 1901 (in 
my “Report”, Extra No. to JASB., Ixx, p. 34) The 
peculiar letter which I transeribed we (p. 1295, 4) would 
seem, after all, to signify the vowel o. In‘ a manuseript 
fragment, e.g.,to which the Baron has kindly drawn my 
attention, it appears as the initial letter of the Sanskrit 
word osadhi. 

With regard to the alternative spellings balysi and 
hays (p. 1297, 11), Professor Leumann reminds me of an 
opinion communicated to me in 1908, which had escaped 
my memory, but which, in the present uncertain state of 
our knowledge, deserves to be mentioned. He at that 
time suggested that the subscript are may simply indicate 
the absence of some. consonant which originally closed 
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a syllable, and which need not always have been /, as 
e.g. in teemafyau, Skt. catsurbhih, where teeman mght = 
Avestic ¢aSman. 

A. F. Rupotr HoERNLE. 


TineTax Invasion oF INDIA IN 747 A.D. 


The “Chinese Riddles on Ancient Indian Toponymy ~ 
which Colonel Gerini, in the October number of the 
Journal (1910), restates from Professor Lévi's notes, 
have been solved, satisfactorily, it seems to me; in my 
article on the “Tibetan Invasion of India in 747 4.D.” in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for January, 1911. 

Ch'a-po-ho-lo, or rather T’u-po-ho-lo, is the old capital 
of Vriji, Tirhit, or Mithila, in the north-west of 
Darbhanga District. 

Ka-p'i-li River and “Country” are the Kamla River 
and “ Kapila” country of that district. 

Shun-lien and Mien-t'o-wei (not “ Kan-t'o-wei") are 
the Rivers Bagmati and the “Old Gandak" or Bur 
Gandaki, to the south-east of Darbhanga. 

In that article I have also shown that this invasion was 
an achievement of Tibetan and not Chinese arms; that it 
occurred in the year 747 a.p., and not 748 a.p. as hitherto 
stated ; that King Harsha-vardhana’s death occurred not 
later than the middle or beginning of 747 4.,,and probably- 
in 746 a.p., instead of 748 or “the end of 747 or beginning 
of 748 a.p.” as hitherto calenlated;* and that ‘both the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet and the reduction of 

\ ‘This latter ia the reading suggested by Professor Parker, to whom 
I referred this Chinese form of the name of the chief city captured by 
the Tibotana, namely, a PL Al #i . ‘The first character,” Professor 
Parker writes, “‘is probably not ch'a?, as therein represented, but Ae ew, 
as ch’a?, which means ‘tea’ or ‘camellia’, was scarcely a common word 
so early,” 

2 The current histories, and especially the latest of all: V. A. Smith's 
arly History of fudia, pp. 226, etc, 
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the language of that country to writing (in the Indian 
character) were probably the result of that invasion. 


L. A. WADDELL. 


SEAL or THE DaLat Lama 

In his interesting “Note on the Dalai Lama's Seal” 
and his important analysis of the Tibeto-Mongol seal- 
characters, in the Journal for October (1910), Mr. A. HL. 
Francke publishes a reading of the legend on this seal. 
Doubt is expressed respecting the third “group” in the 
second column (pp. 1205-7), which, Mr. Francke states, 
4 eonsists (probably) of a ra and a © vowel-sign, and has 
to be read ru... The reading of the seal is therefore— 

talai blamai ru thamka rgyal” ; 
and this he translates— 
“Standard seal of the Dalai lama, bene!” 

To me the legend reads decidedly different from this, 
both in transcript and in sense. I find that in addition 
to the obvious misreading of ru two other characters have 
been omitted, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the sentence. 

The omitted initial character is the one which Mr. Francke 
in his alphabetical list terms “the snake ornament”, which 
represents the Tibetan »s- This character, however, 15 not 
a mere ornament. It is the recognized abbreviation of the 
word =, usually transeribed Ori, though literally AOM. 
It appears to me to represent the first limb of the initial 
letter (A) of that word, with the head modified for cursive 
purposes ; though it might conceivably be a cursive form 
of the superseribed or OM, which is somewhat analogous 
to the anusvara of its Indian prototype. In any case it 
is undoubtedly regarded by the Tibetans as representing 
Ovi in ordinary literature, 

The other omission is the coneluding syllable of the 
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sentence, namely wa, which conveys a totally different 
sense from bene. That the letter here is clearly a v 
(= Tibetan 9) will be evident by referring to Mr, Francke's 
Table II, p. 1212. There the basis of the seal-letter for 
w (=Tibetan 4) will be seen to have as in Tibetan the 
same form as a wv, and in both, the addition of superseribed 
tails converts the v into w. 

The syllable read doubtfully as ru by Mr. Francke 
appears to me to be risa, meaning “original” or “primary”. 
In the key-alphabet the letter tsa has its third horizontal 
limb from the top joined to the vertical, whilst in the 
seal this is not so—this is probably owing to a mistake in 
copying the key-alphabet, as presumably in the case of the 
seal care would be taken to ensure that the characters were 
formed correctly. 

Thus I would read the legend on the seal as— 

Ot ta-lai bla-mei risa-tambke rayal-va, 
which I translate— 
“Om! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina.” 

Jima, in its Tibetan form of rgyal-va, is the commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, who is ordinarily known 
in Tibet as“ The precious Jina”, or rgyal-va rin-po-elce.! 

lit, is interesting to tind that my representation, based 
upon the literary evidence of the edicts I found in Lhasa, 
that the correct form of the Grand Lama's title was Tole 
and not Dalat (see Journal, 1910, p. 74), is here contirmed 
by the Grand Lama's own seal. 

I feel glad that Mr. Francke has published a revised 
print of the seal, all the more so as the copy which 
I published in my Lhasa was not reproduced, as I had 
expressly desired, by a photomechanical process from an 
original impression of the seal which I provided; but was 
re-lrawn, and in this process suffered slight alteration ; 
whilst my footnote, in which I corrected the defects, was 


' My Bouddhion of Tibet, pp. 223, ete. 
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accidentally omitted. I have now compared Mr. Francke® 
revised copy with two originals and find it to be perfect. 
L. A. WADDELL. 


SEAL OF THE Danat LAMA 


In his most interesting “ Note on the Dalai Lama's Seal 
and the Tibeto-Mongolian Characters”, which appeared in 
the last number of this Journal (p. 1205), the Rey. A. H. 
Francke observes that “Reproductions of the Dalai Lamas 
seal are found in Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries, 
p. 448, and in Walsh's Coinage of Tibet, MASB., vol. 1, 
p. 16. No attempt to read it has as yet been made, and 
neither of the reproductions is absolutely correct, though 
Waddell's is by far the better of the two”. I feel that 
a word of explanation is needed as regards the copy of the 
seal, which I gave in my paper referred to. That copy 
was taken from the facsimile given in Landon’s Lhasa 
(vol. i, facing p. 1). I had a smaller-size impression of 
the seal by me, but, as it was indistinct, I copied that 
given in Landon's Lhasa, which was a larger-size seal and 
clearer. 

My reference to the seal was to suggest that certain 
meaningless characters on the coins minted in Nepal for 
currency in Tibet might be an attempt by the Nepalese 
mint to make a general imitation of the sort of characters 
on the Dalai Lama's seal as they would appear to be if 
the lines were looked at as running horizontally, as those 
accustomed only to Indian script would naturally do, and 
not vertically, as they are meant to be. I remarked: “The 
characters on the coin are not any of them a correct repro- 
duction of characters on the seal, which might be expected 
from workmen who did not understand what the characters 
were intended to represent, and the resemblances suggest 
that the Newar artificers took the characters as running 
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horizontally and not vertically, which is also natural; as 


they would assume the lines to be horizontal, as in the 


Indian and Tibetan languages, with which they were 


acquainted” (MRAS., p.17). I may mention that I have 
since found that my suggestion that the meaningless 
characters on the Nepal minted coins might be meant for 


an imitation of those on the Dalai Lama's seal was. 


incorrect, and that they are an imitation of the Arabic 


characters on the rupees of Ghiasuddin Mahmud Shah, 


who was king of Bengal from 1256 to 1537, as I have 
noted in my paper on “'The Coinage of Nepal”, JRAS. 
1908, p. G87. 

I was not concerned with the characters on the seal 
itself more than to suggest a general resemblance, so did 
not compare the facsimile of the seal as given in Landon’s 
Lhasa with the small-size impression that I had or with 
that given by Waddell in Lhasa and its Mysteries. 

Tibetan seals are not stamped in wax, but in red ink on 
the paper, and consequently the lines of the characters on 
them are often indistinct. It is, no doubt, for this reason 


that the facsimile of the sume seal from the Tibetan 
treaty, as given by Landon and by Waddell, do not 


coincide, 


All interested in Tibet are greatly indebted to Dr, Francke 


for having given a correct facaimile of the seal,and having 
shown that the characters sare Tibetan characters in 
a special square form, written vertically under one another 
instead of horizontally, 


| E. H.. WALSsn. 
December 13, 910. 


Ancient InpIAN ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS FROM TIBET 


With reference to the above set of drawings discovered 
in Lhasa in 1904, of which Mr. Walsh has published — 


a detailed description in this Journal for 1910, pp. 1215-45, 
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I have already pointed out! some evidence for the Indian 
origin of the pictures. 

Another point indicating this Indian origin is that the 
stature of the average man is therein represented as being 
96 finger-breadths. This is the identical figure recorded 
by Aryabhata (circa 500 a.p.) as the standard height for 
aman in India, That writer states *— 

1 mri (or man) =4 hasta (cubits) =96 angula. 
Awgula, literally “ finger", is more correctly defined in the 
Tibetan as “ finger-breudths”. 

L. A. WADDELL. 


THe Staxparkp HeienT or AN InpIAN MAN 

Col. Waddell’s reference, in his note given above, seems 
to be to p. 1282, line 18 f.:—“ The human body of normal 
power is 96 sor-mos.” The sor-mo is defined on p. 1245, 
last line, as the width of a finger across the seeond knuckle. 
And on p, 1221, line 10 ff. from the bottom, we are told :— 
“In Jambudwipa [India] the measure of a man’s height is 
1 fathom or 4 cubits; deformed bodies have only 34 cubits, 
measured by their own.” 

The sor-mo is the Hindi aigula, the finger-breadth, of 
which 24 make one fasta or cubit. And the passage on 
p. 1221 seems to be based on the Brihat-Sarhita, 68/67, 
verse 105 :-— 

Ashtaéatarh shannavatih 

parimanath chaturasitir=iti purhsim | 
uttama-sama-hininéim = 

angula-sathkhyi sva-miinéna il 

“The measure of the finest man is 108 aigula [ = 44 
cubits], of the normal man 96 [= 4 cubits], and of the low 
man 84 [=3} eubits], by (its) own measure:” ie. by the 
own proper measure, the standard measure, of the angula. 


' Asiatic Quarter’y Review, 1910, pp. cabo, 
? Dr, J. F. Fleet, JRAS., 1007, p. 656. 
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As regards the expression sva-manéna, it stands to 
reason that the measures must be taken according to an 
anigula or a cubit which is of a fixed standard length ; not 
according to the varying finger-breadths and cubits of 
individuals who are to be measured, as seems to be suggested 
by the Tibetan text, or by the translation of it. 

Verse 107 tells us that the measure should be taken at 
the age of 25 years. And Bhattdtpala says, in his 
commentary under verse 105, that it is to be made for 
a man standing upright, “ from the junction of the ground 
and the feet to the middle of the head :"j,e. from the soles 
of his feet to the crown of his head, just as is shown in the 
drawing from Lhasa at p. 1244. 

J. F, FLEer, 


Karty Use or tHe Buppaisr Era in Burma 


I have no thesis of my own to maintain, and should not 
venture to say more on this matter if I did not hope that 
the discussion of it would elicit new facts, I merely 
entered a respectful caveat against Dr. Fleet's conclugion, 
founded on Ceylonese evidence, which appears to be of 
a negative character for the period prior to a.p, 1165, 
It was precisely because Dr. Fleet had not, distinguished 
the issues involved that I thought it necessary, for the 
sake of clearness, to do so. It is no wish of mine to 
trouble him with the details of Burmese chronology, 
which is no more my subject than his, But the issues, 
though distinct, are more or less interdependent, In 
# discussion on the origin of the Buddhist era any apparent 
use of a similar reckoning in any Buddhist country is 
material evidence, Non conatat, at present, that the 
reckoning was not invented in Burma and transported 
thence to Ceylon, modified there, and subsequently re- 
imported into Burma. (I hasten to add that I am not 
putting this forward as a proposition to be argued.) My 

vas. 1911, I 
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point is that the Talaing and Burmese evidence is entitled 
to as much consideration as the Ceylonese. 

Dr. Fleet does not appear to take that view. From the 
fact that no Ceylonese records have been found giving 
instances of the use of the Buddhist era (revised reckoning) 
before circa A.D. 1165, he is ready to infer that it was 
invented about that time. But when one quotes Indo- 
Chinese inscriptions bearing (or appearing to bear) against 
that conclusion, he brushes them aside as being probably 
not synchronous documents, and objects to the arguments 
by which they are supported as being “ hypothetical ”. 
When definite evidence is wanting, the use of hypothesis 
is inevitable. Dr. Fleet's hypothesis is that the three 
inscriptions I have cited are all of some date later than 
AD, 1170-80 (Buddhist reckoning 1713-23), although 
their sole purport is to discuss certain particular events 
and circumstances connected with a king, or kings, 
associated with the Buddhist date 1628 or 1680. I submit 
that in the overwhelming majority of cases inscriptions, 
and especially bulky records on stone pillars, are put up 
soon after the events which they are erected to record: 
if people do not think it worth while to record them at 
once, much less are they likely to do so half a century or 
more afterwards. Should we at this present time be 
inclined to set up inscriptions giving a full and particular 
account of the events connected with the death of King 
William IV ? 

I submit that Dr, Fleet's hypothesis is far more 
improbable than mine. As two of the inscriptions do 
not mention their own dates and I am not yet prepared 
to deal in detail with the longer one, I cannot put the 
ease higher than that. As regards the third, I regret 
exceedingly that owing to its present dilapidated condition 
the date on which it claims to have been made is doubtful, 
and must perhaps remain so, But as Dr. Fleet has put 
certain questions on it, I will do my best to answer them. 
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Tt is possible that the draftsman misspelt the name of the 
nakeatra, but its initial is certainly ph, not bh. The two 
letters bear no resemblance to one another in this script. 
The modern Talaings do not use Indian names for the two 
lunar fortnights, but have terms of their own. Probably 
the Talaings of the twelfth century also used these, It so 
happens that (im the modern language) both the words in 
question end in -, Dr. Fleet’s discussion about the Indian 
names seems, therefore, hardly in point. I have already 
given reasons why I consider it quite out of the question 
that this record could have been put up in any century 
later than the twelfth. And what other date than the 
one suggested will fit the particulars that have been 
preserved ? In any case this Shwesandaw inscription 
relates to the same matters as the Shwezigon one. If it 
is long odds against either of them having been put up 
when those matters had ceased to be of practical interest, 
the odds against the double event are ever so much longer, 
I should imagine. 

Burmese inscriptions are quite beyond me, and I must 
leave them to be dealt with by some one who knows 
Burmese, But I have been at some pains to go through 
the published untranslated collections of inscriptions from. 
Upper Burma and Bodawpaya’s Mandalay Inseriptions 
with a Burman, and I tind several eases of the use of the 
Buddhist era apparently before a.p. 1165. Most of these 
appear to be from copies made by the order of King 
Bodawpaya. But as the originals are no longer available, 
and there seems to be no particular reason for suspecting 
that the dates have been altered, they seem to be as good 
evidence as we are likely to get, Until they have been 
critically examined, I cannot venture to say very much 
more about the wse of the Buddhist reckoning in 
Burma in early times. Whether it is connected in any 
way with the Ceylonese reckoning is a further point on 
which it may be advisable for the present to suspend 
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judgment. I suspect that variations in the initial point 
of the Buddhist era are responsible for many of the 
discrepancies in early Burmese chronology of which 
Dr. Fleet justly complains, That is another reason why, 
in my judgment, all this evidence, Talaing and Burmese 
iis well as Ceylonese, will have to be considered together 
before any final conclusions can be arrived at. 


C. 0. BLAGDEN, 


In this Journal, 1910, pp. 474-81 and pp. 850-60, is an 
interesting discussion on “The Revised Buddhist Era in 
Burma”, carried on between Dr, Fleet and Mr. Blagden, 
and the latter has asked me to intervene, Most willingly 
do I comply with his request, 

The thesis laid down by Dr. Fleet and questioned by 
Mr. Blagden is this :—That the reckoning with the initial 
pot in B.c. 544 was devised in Ceylon, was put together 
in its complete form just after a.p. 1165, and was carried 
to Burma in the decade a.p, 1170-80, 

At pp. 256-7 of the Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii, 1894, 
T have discussed about the Burmese eras and the mode of 
reckoning them, There are three eras, namely, the Era of 
Religion, which began in Bc. 544: the Saka Era, which 
began in 4.p.78 ; and the Chinese Era, now current, which 
began in A.D, 638. The Saka Era was established in its 
own second year, after wiping out 622 (544478 =. 
Dodorasa) years of the Era of Religion ; and the Chinese 
Era was established after Wiping out 560 (Khachhapagieha) 
years of the Saka Era, | 

There appears to be strong evidence to show that the 
Era of Religion or the N irvina Era, which began in 
Bo, 044, was known to the Burmans long before the 
twelfth century A.pD. When they adopted the Saka as well 
as the Chinese Era, the year was reckoned in its equivalent, 


of Anno Buddhw. Further, at pp. 49-50 of the Kalyani 
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Inscriptions (Rangoon edition) precise dates are given of 
three principal events: Anno Buddhm 1601, Sakkaraj 
419 = Anuroddha or Anawrata conquered Thaton; Anno 
Buddha 1708, Sakkaraj 626 = Siri Sanghabodhi Parak- 
kamabahu, king of Ceylon, reformed Buddhism; Anno 
Buddhw 1714, Sakkaray) 532 = Mahathera Uttarajiva set 
out for Ceylon. 

Tn order to convert a year of Anno Buddh» into a year 
of the Christian era, we have to deduct 544 from the 
former; and in order to turn a year of Sakkaraj into 
m year of the Christian era, we have to add 638 to the 
former, It will thus be seen that in Burma it is customary 
in all important documents to record dates in Anno Buddhm 
as well as in Sakkaraj, the one acting as a salutary check 
on the other, 

The Myazedi inseription, which has been referred to 
in the discussion, is the earliest lithie record, as yet 
found in Burma, which is inscribed in the Burmese 
characters. It has four faces, each of which is engraved 
in a different language, namely, Burmese, Talaing, Pali, 
and an unidentified language. Mr. Blagden notes that 
there are two copies of the quadrilingual epigraph, and 
Dr. Fleet doubts its being a contemporary record because 
it states only the year of the accession of King Kyanzittha, 
namely, 1628 Anno Buddhm (A.p. 1084), and omits the 
month and day of the erection of the pagoda. As regards 
Mr. Blagden’s query, the following account will show why, 
unlike the majority of other lithic records, two copies of 
the same inscription were made. 

The stone now in the Pagan Museum appears to be the 
original. It was found at the foot of a cross-legged image 
of the Buddha which is on the north face of the Myazedi 
Pagoda. The palace of the king being situated to the 
north of the pagoda, its northern face would afford the 
nearest approach to royal worshippers. The workmanship 
of the inscription is neat and clear, and the letters are 
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finely cut. The stone is hard and is closely grained. 
The letters, as compared with those on the second, are 
smnaller, and on the face of the inscription recorded in Pali 
twenty letters take up a space of 12 inches. The stone is 
enbical in shape ; its length, covered by letters, is 3 ft. 34 in., 
and its breadth or thickness is 14 feet. 

The second stone, which is an exact replica of the first 
and which is now conserved on the platform of the pagoda, 
is soft in grain, and several layers have been peeled off. 
The letters are larger in size, twenty letters on the Pali 
face covering a space of 2ft. 2in. Its height is 4ft, Sin, 
breadth 1 ft. 9}in., and thickness lft. OLin. Tt was 
found close to the remains of a library which is to the 
north-east of the pagoda. 

The above circumstances explain why there are two 
exact copies of the epigraph. One, the original, was 
set up close to the image, whose construction it c¢om- 
memorates. The second, which is a copy of the original 
record, was put up in the Library for safe custody. 
In the case of three or four inscriptions found at Pagan, 
duplicates have also been discovered, This fact disposes 
of the alleged unique peculiarity of the Myazedi record. 

Dr. Fleets objection may be met by saying that 
the Myazedi inscription only gives the year of the Era 
of Religion because it records a past fact, namely, the 
year of accession of King Kyanzittha, and because that 
era was common to the four communities using the 
four scripts of the epigraph. It is not customary for 
the Burmans to incise on stones records which are not 
contemporary, or to make forgeries of lithic records, 
for the simple reason that the epigraphs declare the 
relinquishment of property and its dedication to a sacred 
purpose, and not its acquisition for a temporal or utilitarian 
purpose. 

It now remains to consider the great historical value 
attached to the Myazedi inscription, and how it may 
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be utilized in revising the chronology, given by Phayre 
in his History of Burma, of the reigns of the four 
kings of Pagan —Anawrata, Sawlu, Kyanzittha, and 
Alaungsithu. Phayre based his work on the Hman Nan 
Yazawin or Mahfyazawin, which was compiled in 1829 
during the reign of King Bagyidaw (1819-37). As these 
chronicles were compiled under Royal patronage, their 
chronology is generally accepted to be correct throughout 
Burma, although it does not coincide with the dates 
given in the older records, both historical and epigraphic. 
Assuming that the Myazedi inseription is a contemporary 
record —there are no reasons to the contrary — King 
Kyanzittha, otherwise called Sri Tribhuwandditya- 
dhammaraij, ascended the throne in 1625 of the Era of 
Religion corresponding to a.p. 1084. He reigned for 
twenty-eight years, that is, up to ap. 1112. The 
corresponding dates in Sakkarfij will be 446 and 474. 
These latter figures correspond, in a remarkable degree, 
with those given in the “Jata bon Yazawin” or the 
Chronological Tables based on the Royal horoscopes. 
As the Burmans, in common with the Hindus, set a great 
store by astrology and horoscopes, these tables appear 
to afford us trustworthy chronological data. Relying on 
the Myazedi inscription as well as these tables and the 
older records, Phayre’s dates may be revised as follows :— 
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Mr. Blagden appears to mistake Alaungsithu for 
Kyanzittha in his later article, Kyanzittha’s title is 
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* Sri Tribhuwanaditya-dhamma-raji”, and he reigned 
from a.p. 1084 to 1112, Alaungsithu’s title is “Sri 
Tribhuwanaditya - pavarapandita-Sudhamma - raja-Maha- 
dhipati Narapati-Sithu”, and he reigned from a.p. 1112 
to 1187. If the dates given above are accepted, Burmese 
chronology, so far as it relates to the four kings, will rest 
on a firmer basis, and the elucidation of Burmese history 
by the light of Talaing epigraphs, which Mr. Blagden 
has so kindly undertaken to do, will proceed more 
satisfactorily. 
Taw SEIN Ko, 


REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING TWo NoTEs 

It is very good of Mr. Taw Sein Ko to comply with 
Mr. Blagden’s request to intervene between him and me. 
And it is satisfactory to learn that the Myazedi Inscription is 
to be understood (whether it is or is not a contemporaneons 
record) as placing the beginning of the reign of Kyanzittha 
(not some other event in his career) in A.n, 1628 expired, 
ic, 48 Mr. Taw Sein Ko tells us, in ap. 1084: and that, 
on this basis and others, Phayre’s dates for a certain period 
of Burmese history may be revised to advantage. But it 
is difficult to see how any of the statements in the Kalyani 
inscription, which have been long known to me (as also 
have Mr. Taw Sein Ko's notes on the Burmese eras, bo 
which he alludes), throw any more light on the matter 
which has been under discussion hetween Mr. Blagden and 
mé. This record, framed in a.p. 1476 or ? 1479) presenta 
a double date in telling us? that Raimidhipati, the king 
in whose time it was framed, began to reign in Ap. 2002 
expired, Sakkaraj 820; ie, as Mr. Taw Sein Ko has tald 
us," in AD. 1458. And in another passage * it gives 
another such date, am 1601, Sakkaraij 419 (ap. 1057), 


' The dates in it ron on ta Sakkuraéj 841, = a.p 1470-80. 
* fad, Ant., vol. 22, pp. 34, 145, * Tbid., p. 34, note 22, 
* Thidl., pop. 17, Vl. 
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as cited by Mr. Taw Sein Ko! But this is no con- 
temporaneous entry: the date belongs to four centuries — 
before the record. And the point is, is it traceable back — 


to some synchronous record, inscriptional or literary, 


actually written in or just after a.p. 10577: or was it 


arrived at, at some later time, by calculation backwards 7 
We want to know which was the case, and in the former 
event exactly what its source was, before we can decide 


whether this date helps to establish the point that 
a reckoning from the death of Buddha, placing that 
event in or about ne. 544, existed in Burma before 


A.D. 1170-80, 


That Mr. Blagden has no thesis of his own to maintain, 


comes somewhat as a surprise to me. However, the 
seared tenor of his present note seems to be that any 
further discussion may best be postponed until eertain 
definite evidence, which appears to exist, has been 
critically examined and placed on record. I should 
willingly assent to that: I did not open the discussion ; 
and it is hardly worth while to give any more time to 
it on the inconclusive evidence which, so far, is all that 
is before us. 
J. F. FLeer. 


THe Kyattr or Kwatrar TRIBE 


When reviewing the Memoirs of Jahangir (this Journal — 


for 1910, p. 950) I raised a question about the identity of 
the Khatur tribe settled between Hasan Abdal and Atak, 
Memoirs, p. 100, Dr. Grierson has kindly pointed out to 
me that there isa Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley ; and 


he refers me to Elliot & Dowson, Mahomedan Historians, 


"Mr. Taw Sein Ko has cited the record as if it gives also the double 
dates “ Anno Buddhas 1708, Sakkeraj 526" =a.n, 1164, and “ Anno 
Buddhac 1714, Sokkaraj 692" =a.p. 1170. But it,doos not do ao, 
After the date a.m, 1601, Sakkarij 419, it says (ibid., pp. 17, 161) — 
"At 107 years after that, in Sakkaraj 626: and:—‘'In the 6th year 
after thot, again, in Sakkarij 692". “yy 
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ii, 407, 409; ii, 401, 407, 481; ¥, 370; and J. Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1589), pp. 61 and 148. T also 
find the Kators and their country referred to in the 
A in-i-Akbart (Jarrett), ii, 490 and n. 3, 391, 392, 406 
(Stibah Kabul). 

At the time he made the entry above referred to 
Jahingir was encamped at Amrolie between [asan Abdal 
and Atak; in other words, in the northern part of the 
present Attock district. This is, I tind, the home-country 
of a numerous Mahomedan tribe, the Khattars, who have 
been settled there since the time of Mahmid of Ghazni. 
They still occupy the country from the Indus at Atak 
as far east as the western boundary of the present 
Rawalpindi district: that is, the very country in which 
Jahingir was encamped and where dwelt the Khaturs 
of whom he speaks, Grasetteer of the Rawalpindi District, 
1893-4, p. 112.1 

Thus, on investigation, I come to the conclusion that 
Jahingir's Khaturs ought not to be identified with the 
Kator tribe in the Chitral Valley. In his 14th year 
Jahangir, on bis way to Kashmir, visited Sertdr Pakli, 
and mentions the Kator country as that serbdr's northern 
boundary (Elliot & Dowson, vi, 370). Pakli itself is quite 
in the north of the Hazirah district, as shown in Biddulph’'s 
map. Thus the Kator country must be still farther to 
the north, and at least 70 or 80 miles from the location 
of the Khatur tribe spoken of by Jahangir (p. 100); 
while Chitral, where there is a Kator ruling family, is 
quite 150 miles to the north-west of Atak and far outside 
the range of Jahangir's contemplation when camped east 
of the Indus near Hasan Abdail. The Dilazak Pathiins, 
who are coupled with the Khatur in the passage ‘indae 
discussion, are still found in small numbers in the Attock 
district, Gazeticer, p. 104. 


' Until quite recently the Khattars have been notorions for the 
turbulence attributed to them by Jahangir. 
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There seems little or no justification for Biddulph's 
identifying (p. 148) the Kators of Chitral with the 
Khattars, spelt by him Katir, living east of the Indus 
near Hasan Abdil. 


WILLIAM IRVINE. 
Noremier &, poy), 


Lost MSS. or THE “ ARABIAN NIGHTS” AND A 
PROJECTED Eprrion OF THAT OF GALLAND 

In Richardson's Grammar of the Arabick Language 
(London, 1776) a considerable extract is printed from 
a MS. of the Arabian Nights “in the possession of 
William Jones, Esq.” It consists of Night 162 and part 
of Night 163, and covers, with a translation, pp. 200-9 
of the Grammar, ‘There exists also a twenty-page print 
containing two extracts from the Arabian Nights, 
Nights 162 and 163 on pp. 1-4 and MDights 47-66 
(beginning) on pp. 5-20, but giving no name of editor 
or place or date of printing. Jt is known, however, that 
the editor was Joseph White, D.D., Landian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford from 1775, who died in 1514 as Canon 
of Christ Church. Comparison of his first extract (The 
Story of the Barber's Fifth Brother) with the extract in 
Richardson makes it plain that his source also was the 
MS. of Sir William Jones. But as to the date of printing 
of this fragment, which was evidently a specimen of 
a projected edition, I have absolutely no information. 

So much is commonly to be found in the bibliographies 
(cf. eg, Schnurrer, Bibliotheca Arabica, p. 487); but 
Richardson has another reference which has not, I think, 
been hitherto noticed. On p, 181 he speaks of “. . . the 
celebrated tales called OJ, 4) Wal (sic) ol, The Storien 
of a Thousand Nights and a Night (of which we have an 
imperfect translation of not quite one half, known by the 
title of The Arabian Nights’ Entertarnmenta) . . 

From this it is clear that Richardson had access to 
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a MS. which contained rather more than twice what is 
in Galland’s translation. But what known MS. of such 
length was accessible in England before 17767? The 
Wortley Montagu MS. seems to be the only possibility; 
but it was written in 1764—5, and passed into the hands of 
Joseph White only after the death of Edward Wortley 
Montagu in 1776. From White it passed to Jonathan 
Scott, and thence to the Bodleian in 1805. It 1s hardly 
probable, then, that it could have been known to 
Richardson before 1776. According to the Dictionary of 
National Biography (xxxviii, pp. 239 £) Edward Wortley 
Montagu died and was buried at Padua, and his MSS. 
were not sold until 1787. 

The MS. which Richardson did know and use, and of 
which an edition was begun, as I have shown, by Joseph 
White, was that of Sir Wilham Jones. Since then that 
MS. has vanished, and is not, as might have been expected, 
among the books of Sir William Jones in the Indian Office 
Library. Yet it was a MS. of high interest. Its text is 
clearly of the same recension as that of the Galland and the 
Vatican MSS. But these are both very incomplete, and 
the Jones MS., if it contained more than twice as much 
as Galland, would be of unique value. My work on the 
Galland MS., of which I am preparing an edition to be 
published in the series of Arabic texts projected by 
Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, has 
convineed meé that there was in the mediaeval Arabic 
world a more or less complete Thousand and One Nights, 
of which the Galland and the Vatican MSS. are only 
fragments. Later, after this complete collection had been 
broken up, various attempts were made to fill out the 
number of Nights, One of these is the Wortley Montagu 
MS., and another, much more suecessful, is the recension 
which Zotenberg called the Egyptian reeension, and 
which, though no older than the cighteenth century, has 
become the standard text of the Arabian Nights, 
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1 write, therefore, now to urge anyone who may have 
aceess to uncatalogued collections of Arabic MSS., or 
collections of which the eatalogues have never been 


published, to examine these carefully on the chance that 


they may contain the lost MS. of Sir William Jones. 
They should look for a MS. in which the division into 
Nights and the numbering of the Nights agrees with those 
in Galland’s translation, at least up to the Story of Sinbad, 
which Galland interpolated. This agreement will indicate 
a MS. of the Galland recension. <A further comparison 
with the text either of Richardson or White will determine 
whether it is the Jones MS. or another of the same 
recension. For there is another lost MS., that of 
Dr. Patrick Russell, which also agreed with the Galland 
text. See Dr. Russell’s letter in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February, 1799, reprinted by Jonathan 
Scott as Appendix V in his sixth volume. Either of 


‘these two MSS. would be of the greatest value for the 


editing of the Galland MS. which I have undertaken, and 
I earnestly beg anyone who may come upon a trace of 
them to communicate his discovery to me, 


| Duxcax BK, MacboNALD. 
Hantronp, Cons,, 0.5.4. 


THE NEWLY DIscovERED Arabic 'TExT oF “ALI BABA AND 
THE Forty THIEVES” 

The finding of an original Arabie text of the story of 
Ali Baba is an event of considerable importance. Professor 
Macdonald is to be congratulated on his discovery of the 
Bodleian MS., as well as on the way in which he has 
edited and discussed the text, in this Journal, April, 1910, 
pp. 327-86. The story is an uncommonly interesting one 
in itself; there has been an air of mystery about it ever 
since Galland published his translation ; it was even doubted 
whether an Arabic original of it ever existed. Now 
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fortunately, there is hardly room for further doubt. 
Macdonald's conclusions, stated with due caution, will he 
generally accepted as sound. This version of the story 
is not a translation from the French, nor from any other 
Occidental language. It was composed freely in Arabic, 
as the attempt to put a popular tale into written form, 
and is independent of Galland's recension, though closely 
related to it. If, as is possible, the two versions Were 
derived from @ common written ancestor, then it is certain, 
at least in the case of the text now before us, that the 
tale was reproduced from memory and with considerable 
freedom. 

It is perhaps not surprising that only these two copies 
should have become known thus far. The story is doubt- 
less a comparatively recent one, though with older affinities, 
as Macdonald has pointed out. It seems to have taken 
shape on Turkish soil, and to have been transplanted 
into Syria. The dialect in which this version is written 
contains a few forms which are characteristically Syrian ; 
the words \,>\ (396, 2) and Aas) (333, 12) are certainly 
not the result of transcriptional errors, but are to be 
aceepted as they stand, side by side with 4 >| (866, 18) 
and other similar colloquialiams. The word i= ,“ some ~ 
(365, 16), which is much used in the Egyptian popular 
idiom, is expressly designated in Hava's Dhiclionery as 
Egyptian in contrast with Syrian; but in view of the 
other indications, our text must be regarded os giving 
evidence of its occasional use in the latter dialect also. 

The seribe of the Bodleian MS. gives his name, at the 
end, as )', ivy 2p bey. Itseems tome very probable 
that he was not only the seribe but also the author of 
this recension. This might perhaps be suggested by the 
eolophon itself, which is somewhat unusually prominent, 
considering the nature of the text, and in the style of 
its long-winded rhymes resembles the main body of the 


composition. But a more cogent argument 1s obtained 
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from the extraordinary correctness of the whole M5. 
Here we have fifty-three closely printed pages of Arabic, 
and in that whole extent only a very few insignificant 
slips of the pen, just such as would be inevitable im 
a composition of this length when written down earetully 
by the author himself; but which would surely be increased 
many-fold, and with the addition of errors of a more 
serious character, with every fresh transeription, Macdonald 
has emended the text in a number of places where the 
MS., if am not mistaken, really gives the reading which 
the author intended. Thus, p. 340, n. 2: The writing of 
the suffix | $ —side by side with 2¢—is common in such 
MSS. as this, and is not infrequent in old MSS. of classical 
compositions. It is by no means to be regarded as 
a mistake: it may have been chosen here, moreover, 
because it stands at the end of the sentence-—Same page, 
n. 1: Here. also, there ean be no question of carelessness. 
This is merely an instance of the passing over of verbs 
lertie: | into terti@ ©s, which is so common in late Arabic, 
This text contains a good many other examples of the 
same phonetic change.—p. 349, n. 2: —#,> should have 
been left in the text. It is eolloquial, and especially 
natural before ¥). Exactly the same thing occurs on 
p. 374, and the fact is particularly to be noticed that im 
both eases the word is found, not in the author's owl 
narrative, but in the speech of one of his characters.— 
p-357,n. 1: Macdonald's emendation is a natural one, but is 
it not more probable that the vulgar adverb ai," further," 
was intended? The adverb ol, “ again, in =r glue Le 
5-2, 346, 1, is. a good parallel in this text. For the use 
of At (only mentioned in Dozy) compare the following 
examples in Salhani’s Contes A rabea: 8, 1, who pay - 
“he could not speak further”; 9, 10, See d= 4 oo! 
“where shall another like thee be found ?"; 95, 1, & be 
cue I, 72 CSeis “neither brother nor friend can give 
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thee further help”. See also 88, 16; 59, 21; 59, 22.— 
p. 359, n. 3: The two verbs are eertainly to be retained as 
they stand in the MS. (so it seems to me), and not emended 
to the second person, which is not suited to the context ; 
the first person is what the sense requires. The fact that 
the manner of writing the ending is contrary to rule ought 
certainly to count for nothing in 4 text which swarms 
with vulgarisms, and whose author lays no great weight 
on classical orthography (on this point see fyrther below). 
—p. 361, n. 1: The reading of the MS., J 
“ T will accept"), is the correct one.—Same 
The text-reading is correct, and the form te 
esis —p. 373, n. 4; See the note on J. 
[ 375, n.1: Is it possible that dhe phrase » 
used here as though it were equivalent t6 © alone? 
If not, then Macdonald has certainly emended correctly. 
p. 376, n. 1: I doubt the emendation, as Macdonald 
himself does. It may scem quite unlikely that even this 
whimsical writer would employ 375 | a8 & quasi-synonym 
of ye - still, I would rather keep it than attempt to 
substitute anything for it—Same page, n. 2: The reading 
of the MS. is, I think, the original one, “nor inhabiting 
any d welling-place in either town or desert.” The rhyme 
is needed, and as for the inelegant repetition of the word, 
that happens again and again in this text.—p. 377, n. 4: 
Tf I mistake not, this is merely the author's own defective 
orthography for J), since he permits himself a good 
deal of freedom in omitting the mark of the long a where 
the form 1 wn mistabable. Thus we have 2:25 for cs (aN 
$40, 13, 16; 351, 2, and so regularly elsewhere whnraeee 
the word occurs. Similarly, Cupane for (arpa Lal , 356, 12: 
ue for glile , 898,25 and weal for Glad, 347, 0 
In like manner the plural wl, “implements,” is every- 
where written a\ (345, 15; 351, 18; 371, 12, ete.), there 
being nowhere any possible doubt that the plural id 
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intended.’—p. 382, n. 2: The M&S. reading -3len is correct 
and must not be changed to 3li. Translate: “the 
first (lit., first thing) to be punished will be thou.” —p. 384, 
n. 1: The form 1,£53,)\ should not be emended. It was 
intended to rhyme with 1,262.1 and lsisb\ just preceding, 
The fact that it is not “grammatical ” counts for nothing ; 
what the author wanted was rhetoric. It 1s 4 precisely 
similar case when at the bottom of p. 378 we find blag! 
(for a2!) simply for the sake of the rhyme with cols! 
and oh peluns!. 

With these readings restored the MS. must certainly be 
pronounced marvellously correct. Some of the forms 
corrected by Macdonald would pretty certainly have been 
corrected by any expert copyist, and the argument seems 
to me strong that we have before us the handwriting of 
the author of this recension. He seems to have been 
a well-educated and well-read man, perfectly familiar, of 
course, with the ordinary forms and constructions of 
classical Arabic, but not feeling himself in the least bound 
hy them in a popular narrative of this sort. Much of 
what he writes is in quasi high-flown style, namely, his 
own embellishment of the story, in a cheap and careless 
rhetoric, on which, though it is often long drawn out, he 
evidently spent very little effort. He felt that this sort 
of thing could not be regarded as literature, and yet felt 
obliged to make it at least imitate literature, In the long 
passages on p. S76. £. especially, he treats his rhymed 
prose as a sort of joke. But in all the dialogue of the 
story, where the characters are represented as speaking, 
he throws in vulgarisms with the greatest freedom. In 


I Tt has oecurred to me as possible that the troublesome word ie 
873, 11 (see Macdonald's note), isan instance of this defective orthography, 
also: that is, the whole clause would have real : = ep Voge 


mas. If. 15 
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fact, his literary proceeding, taking into account the 
traditions by which he was bound, is not without a real 
resemblance to that of modern writers of popular tales. 
T can see no evidence that he “ prided himself on his 
‘nab ” (p. 332); on the contrary, his frequent neglect of 
it seems to me to be deliberate rather than accidental—it 
certainly was not due to ignorance, He omits the 
accusative ending, for instance, again and again, even 
where the substantive is the direct object of a finite verb 
immediately preceding. Thus we find such phrases as 
gine a>, a= 369,18; 874,18; 398, 22; 435 om 
a A eal), 346,15; (bob ou iy jle, 352,215 354, 15; 

gcls. . . soa, * he found him sitting,” 356, 11 ; 

— = in |. 20: 336, la; oss Dae wy ALF Le, eee 
16 (contrast 368, 9); less 3 ols be 0 mie oy}, 339, 

18; see also 379, 6; 381,5,13; ote sd me 
rh 372, bottom (so 365, 45), ef. 373, 19; 381, 15, 
wl ) oe (noticed by Macdonald): the use of (23 for 
ACY 876. 5: 377, 10; the characteristic vulgarism Lbs 
(for bss), 352, 12; 357, 12 (the word oceurring once in 
the speech of the girl Murjina, and the other time in that 
of one of the robbers); the phrase Fg & = (i.e. sc 253 Foe 


age; here Macdonald should not have edited with: the © 


dotted 3), ete. Beyond all question, the author of this 
recension was perfectly familiar with the classical forms 
and constructions in these and the many other similar 
eases. He dropped easily into “bad grammar”, as 
a modern writer might in similar circumstances, simply 
because the nature of the composition required nothing 
more formal, | 

The text is an interesting one throughout. It contains 
numerous words and constructions whieh will be useful 
as further examples in the textbooks of vulgar Arabic. 
such are (w\.s|, for Quiga., 347, 10; 51)|,, probably not 
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a lapsus caulami, 349, 2 (the phrase means “ what news 
dost thou bring #"): the verb 23, ° be suitable,” 350, 13; 
369, 13; 382, 15.; the use of the adverbs gl. and eo 
mentioned above; — yl “hat familiarly ~ (vn. stem 
instead of viil.), 361, 21; 364, 4; ay “remain silent with 
downeast eyes” (i. stem, not iv.), 363, 9 (Macdonald, 
note, regards this as passive, but the correlation With ¢ oats 
makes it much more likely that it is one of the numerous 
vulgar substitutions of i. for iy.); Pera) used in the same 
way as aC«|, 364, 9; 374,12; the use of G2, “ basin,” 
for Gow, 368, 4; 369, 14,17; 373, 1; Cae (if not an 
error) for ie: “26 that,” 369,17; be jib, “as long as,” 
474, 1: the plural )) al “times,” 374,16; 375,13; the 
form aul. for Dali $76, 13 (cE 377, 12); Gat) “ tame, 
subdue, quiet,” 383, 1 (mot as remarkable as Macdonald's 
note implies; see the verb in Dozy and Spiro); the plurals 
jlsnad (from (wg? ), 334, bottom, 376, 15, and .\..§ (from 
twLS), 376, 15; and one or two others which have 
received mention above. 

A few comments on the text and its interpretation may 
he added.—333, bottom: Is it not possible to emend 
the corrupt half-verse satisfactorily / Macnaghten’s text 
(i, 141; Bombay lithograph, i, 112) gives the last word 
in the line as sist, ie. y he, “wretched, miserable,” 
which is exactly what both meter and sense demand, The 
form is not classical (the i. stem being ordinarily used), 
and was probably employed here merely under the com- 
pulsion of the meter. This fact would suffice to explain 
‘ta alteration or omission in most of our texts. But 
it is just the sort of form to expect in popular verse.— 
$34 7: The form intended is JLg.—341, 6: The nse of 
the article in a) boluwtl is a remarkable slip of the pen. 
—344, bottom: Should not the second US, he LS)35 t— 
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546, 2: Read werdell and \=?.—347, 10: The form 
intended was certainly 4; see also 350, 20.—Line 16: 
Read .71,!! instead of will. ga2, 10: Read dao) 3 — 
453,19: Read Use! instead of asl .—354, 1: The 
correct reading is, I think, Les eal, , “and he appeared 
with her before the qadi.” The public part of the marriage 
is what is described here: see what immediately follows. 
In the account of the marriage of the son to Murjina, 
384, 21 f.,an almost identical clause occurs, and the words 
above quoted are replaced by cmeleal) Jc sc. BBS, 10, 
and note 1: This is the verb as, and has nothing 
to do with b=. Translate: « until he came to a street, in 
which he walked along for a few paces.”—Same line, read 
yes —lLine 12: Read egos! .—359, 2: Read of course 
c= S60, 4 from battom : Instead of wl rend et 
361, 2 from bottom: For Y} read dl -—462, 6, and note 1- 
anit ee in just this sense, is common in classical 
Arabic—Line 3 from bottom: Read sh, in place of 
ok, « 363, 4 from bottom: For i read heady hls 
864,11: Cs,2 should be a2. CE 365, 11: 978. 16- 
$83, bottom.—367, 8: Read of course lI, —Line 10, 
and note 3: jl, 














ior does not mean “for a moment”, 
This is an instance of the construction. of cas With e. 
of the person and use of the thing. cli has here its 
ordinary meaning, “ circumstance.” The robber captain 
wished to go down to the courtyard “in order that he 
might have an understanding with his gang about a certain 
circumstance ",.— 370, 11: The correct reading here is not 
a ies hatural as that seems Read int fil ue ws oaei, 
“so when he drew near to the jars,” ete.—375, 3 from 
bottom : JS) is a mistake for jp St).—378, 1: Read 
UaS,.—380, 15: It would he better to edit itis since 
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there is nothing unusual in this writer's manner of writing 


the Aemza, and similar interpretations of it have been 
made elsewhere in the text.—381, 1: The particle 5 has 


fallen out at the beginning of the line.—382, 3: Instead 


of laj> read \s32. See Bocthor, in Dozy, ON jp» Vili: “se 
donner des griices en marchant, se balancer.”—384, 5: 
Read bs. 

| CHARLES C. 'TORREY. 


LA FoNDATION DE GoEJE 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, n'ayant subi aucun change- 
ment, est composé comme suit: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(président), H. T. Karsten, J. A. Sillem, M. Th, Houtsma, 
et C. van Vollenhoven (seerétaire-trésorier), 

2, Le capital de la fondation étant resté le méme, le 
montant nominal est de 19,000 florins hollandais (39,000 
franes); en outre, au mois de Novembre, 1910, les rentes 
disponibles montaient & plus de 1,850 florins (3,700 frames). 

4. Conformément & I'uvis de M. le Professeur A. A, 
Bevan ef M. H. F. Amedroz, le conseil a offert A titre 


gratuit un exemplaire de la reproduction de la Hamisah 


d’al-Buhturi a un certain nombre de bibliothéques publiques 
ou privées, de sorte que maintenant cette publication peut 
etre consultée par ceux qui désirent en profiter pour leurs 
études, Les autres exemplaires ont ¢té mis en vente & 
200 franes par exemplaire, aux conditions des cireulaires 
distribuées ; la vente se fait au profit de la fondation. 

4. La fondation a subventionné un voyage scientifique 
que M. le docteur A. J. Wensinck a fait en Angleterre, 


Noornbre, 11H, 


First UnNiversat Races CONGRESS 
A Congress dealing with the general relations sub- 
sisting between West and East will be held in London 
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from July 26 to July 20,1911. So far as possible special 
treatment will be accorded to the problem of the contact 
of European with other developed types of civilisation, 
such as the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Turkish, and Persian. 
The official Congress languages are to be English, French, 
German, and Italian; but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidly exeluded. The papers (which will be 
taken as read) are to appear, collected in volume form, 
both in an all-English and an all-French edition, about 
a month before the Congress opens, and among the con- 
tributors will be found eminent representatives of more 
than twenty civilisations. All schools of thought are 
hereby invited to take part in the proceedings. Resolv- 
fiona of a political character will net he stibinitter, 
Object of the Congress, 

To discuss, in the light of modern knowledge and the 
modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, between 
so-called white and so-called coloured peoples, with a view 
to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ADMINISTRATIVE Proptems or Brivmish Inxpia. By 
JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. Translated by Sir Wintiam MeEvrer, 
K.C.LE. Macmillan, 1910, 

Monsieur Chailley has done his countrymen a rare 
service ; he has presented them with an claborate and 
impartial exposition of the problems which have to be 
faced, and if possible solved, by the English in their 
government of Indian. What a contrast he forms to the 
globe-trotting French Chauviniste, who must needs sneer 
at us even on huis title-page, forgetting that his tour, if 
it could have been made at all, would have been made 
under very different conditions sans les Anglais, In this 
English version Sir William Meyer has added to the 
services mentioned by the author in his Preface, by pre- 
serving in his translation a great deal of the clearness 
and daintiness of good French prose. 

The work is divided into two Books; the first devoted 
to a résumé of facts and a statement of the issues; the 
second to the subjects of a “Native Policy’, the mode 
of dealing with native states, and the situation in Burma, 
followed by chapters on landed property and the agri- 
culturist classes, Law, Justice, the Education Problem, and 
the share of the Indians in the administration of the 
country. Of all these ably treated subjects perhaps Burma 
and Education are those to which the author has chiefly 
devoted himself. It is difheult, 1f not impossible, to 
eriticize where everything is so fairly and so accurately 
placed before the reader, Of course, there is not much 
that is new for experienced Anglo-Indian officials to learn ; 
but itean be confidently asserted that no better book could 
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be placed in the hands of a student commencing the study 
of Indian administration. It can also be strongly recom- 
mended to any English politician desirous of arriving at 
serious, well-grounded, and unbiassed opinions on a subject 
too often treated in a spirit of irresponsible ignorance. 

Tempted by the vastness and absorbing interest of the 
subject, it would be possible to convert this notice into 
a vehicle for setting forth the conclusions of a lifetime, 
but even if space allowed, the matter when handled honestly 
would become too polemical for these pages. I content 
myself with calling attention to one or two points. 

Monsieur Chailley seems to think (p. 74) that the English 
are wrong in asserting that the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
will never combine. At all events, we see no signs at 
present of any such approach of the two classes; in fact, 
it is all the other way, and they seem more openly hostile 
politically than they have ever been since we entered on the 
task of Indian government. Mohammedans, as our rivals 
for rule in India, would be more formidable antagonists 
than the Hindus, and we can conceive their joining a 
movement against us. But it would be on one condition 
only—that they must be the head of it. Such a concession 
of superiority would not suit the modern English-speaking 
Hindus, in the frame of mind which they have displayed 
for years past. They look on themselves as the destined 
heirs of all the ages; they claim the country as theirs by 
right of num bers ; and are willing to accord Mohammedans 
only a very subsidiary place in the New India. 

What is said on p. 163 about the advanced Indian party 
is quite true: that they are theorists, putted up with book 
knowledge, proud of caste, disdainful of the lower orders : 
and drawing all their information from that very Anglo- 
Indian administration which they charge with selfishness, 
oppression, and ignorance. Their instruments are the 
Press, local conferences, and the National Congress, The 
history and activities of all three of these organs ase 
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succinctly but clearly set forth on pp. 166-83. Monsieur 
Chailley considers that in spite of the narrow class views 
of its members, the Congress is working for the interests 
of the masses (p. 177). We look around for these results 
and do not tind them. What has the Congress done, or 
attempted to do, for the masses? In his next paragraph 
M. Chailley seems to disprove his own assertion. 

The author holds that England intends never to give up 
India: “She rules India and intends to go on ruling it” 
(p. 188), He believes that we have abandoned the earlier 
and better opinion of Elphinstone and Maleolm that our 
rile is only temporary. It is quite possible that those 
great men thus expressed themselves, but it must be 
remembered that they were speaking some eighty years 
ago, At that epoch the possibility of any such abandon- 
ment was so remote that their words were rather vague 
sentiment than an expression of deliberate intention, 
Would they repeat those words now, with the prospect 
before them of having to fix some fairly near date for 
their fultilment? I much doubt it. A healthy man in 
his prime will sigh and say, “All flesh is grass,” without 
that sentiment evoking any lively sense of his own 
mortality. We all admit that this world must come to 
an end, without the remotest expectation of seeing that 
dread day arrive. Elphinstone and Malcolm in the same 
way expressed a pious opinion, never dreaming of its 
having any practical bearing on their own conduct. 
Similarly, we may, and most of us do, admit that some 
day or other English control over India will cease ; but 
we equally deny that the time has come, or can come 
before several generations have elapsed. In that case, to 
proclaim, as Monsieur Chailley thinks we ought, that we 
are deliberately working for our ultimate exodus, at some 
period already visible to us, is merely to bring that event 
upon us without our consent, and possibly at a moment 
when chaos would result, bringing sore disaster on the 
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country for which we have made ourselves responsible. 
In brief, if I read the situation aright, and if I understand 
in the least my fellow-countrymen, Labour Members and 
Socialists included, we have no intention whatever of Iyeinage 
forced out of India if we can prevent it, and mean to hold 
on, if possible, until we leave with our own deliberate 
assent. We must either keep control or clear out of the 
country, bag and baggage. Half measures are impossible ; 
we cannot, in justice to ourselves, aceept responsibility 
after we have ceased to control, 

In summing up, after a long examination (pp. 442-61), 
the question of separation between judicial and executive 
powers, the author declares that their union violates all 
theoretical rules. This tinding seems to he quite inadequate 
for determining the course we ought to pursue. No one 
seems to have called attention to the fact that such 
separation was tried in Bengal and abandoned again in 1859, 
Why did the attempt fail then? The change was perhaps 
worth trying, at any rate in Bengal. By our legislation 
of 1703 we had already abdicated our position as rulers in 
the Oriental conception of that position, and had substituted 
what we intended should resemble the landlordism and 
squirearchy of eighteenth century England. The detailed 
miministration was left to the landholding classes, and 
until recently Bengal seemed the most thoronghly loyal 
and contented of our provinces, and the Bengali seemed to 
have cast in his lot entirely with us, to whom he owes 
everything political that he possesses. During the Mutiny 
of 1857 he was as much an object of popular vengeance as 
any European. If the separation of Judicial from exeeutive 
functions was safe anywhere, it could not be safer than in 
Bengal, Yet, in 1859, even there the old powers of district 
officers were restored. At the present time, when we find 
Bengal undermined with sedition, how can it be wise to 
weaken the hand of the executive, and to make the 
Calcutta High Court more completely than ever what it 
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has always been, the real ruler of the Bengal province. 
The practical advantages of the union of powers quite 
overweigh any theoretical arguments. 

In conclusion, a few minor points may be briefly touched 
on. To the list of European ascetics civen on p. 72, the 
name might be added of Captain Remington, Indian Army, 
who within the last. forty years dwelt as an anchorite at 
Lucknow, and, if I recollect aright, proved his title by his 
nakedness; sanctity and want of clothing have always 
been closely connected in the East. The note about Jesuits 
in Agra (p. 91) seems to be erroneous. When the order of 
the Jesuits was re-established about 1815 the mission of 
Agra was not restored to them. It has been since 1823, 
and is still, in charge of the Capuchin Order. I doubt if 
the present Agra Mission possesses anything beyond the 
church and other buildings at Agra. It lost the lands at 
Parel, near Bombay, long ago, in the eighteenth century. 
The remarks on p. 91 a8 to the “slackness" of all workers 
in India have an element of truth, but must not be pushed 
to an extreme. The better agriculturists, so far as my 
experience goes, are an exceedingly laborious class, not to 
be excelled anywhere. The same praise might be extended 
to the sadly overworked clerical statf in a district office. 
On p. 383 is the statement that “the Charter of 1833 for 
the first time constituted a government of India”, with 
this note added: “The Governor-General had previously 
been Governor-General of Bengal.” These statements 
having been passed by Sir W. Meyer, it is perhaps rash to 
challenge them. But they are inconsistent with what is 
said, for instance, in the Jmmperial Guaszetleer of India 
(1908), ii, 482. As I understand matters, from 1775 the 
Governor-General in Council legislated for the Bengal 
Presidency alone, while he governed the whole of India, 
He gaverned India as much before as he did after the Act 
of Parliament of 1895, 


Auguat 3, THIG, 


WILLIAM IRVINE. 
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“THE SEARCH AFTER Gop" (BRAHMA-MIMAMSA) BY THE 
Insprrep Saint, BADARAYANA, With “THE Hony 
INTERPRETATION " (SAIVA-HASHYA) OF THE TEACHER- 
IN-GOD (SIVACHARYA), SRIKANTHA, KNOWN ALSO AS 
NiLaAkASTHA. Madras, 1910. ete. 

Until very recently the importance of the Saiva 
theological literature was not realized in Europe, and 
even in India few students outside Saiva circles had any 
idea of its antiquity and the influence that it has had 
in moulding classical Hindu literature. Now, however, 
there seems to be an awakening of interest, as a welcome 
token of which we greet the work hearing the above 
title, which is the first instalment of « translation by 
Mr. V. V. Ramanan of Nilakantha’s great Bhishya or 
doctrinal exposition of the Brahma-sitra, together with 
the commentary of Appaya Dikshita. Nilakantha's work 
is admittedly one of the earliest and most authoritative 
treatises on Saiva theology. Unfortunately his date and 
literary relations are very obscure. Tradition, perhaps 
rightly, describes him us the disciple of a certain 
Svetacharya ; but it also gives a list of twenty-seven 
mostly fabulous yogdchiryas who carried on the spiritual 
succession from the latter, and it has no really historical 
information on the subject. 

Mr. Ramanan himself is a devout Agamic, and his 
personal beliefs on the subject of Indian and European 
mysticism will not be generally accepted in Europe. 
But he is profoundly versed in the literature of the 
Agamas, and his translation, with the exhaustive notes 
appended to it, is very good. From his notes we extract 
for the benefit of bibliographers the following list of 
the twenty-eight Agamas, referring them to the book itself 
for the names of the numerous U pagamMas :— 

1. Saiva Agamas: Kamika, Yoraja, Chintya, Karana, 
Ajita, Dipta, Sikshma, Sithasraka, Améuman, and 


Suprabha 
(Suprabheda or Suprabodha). 
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2. Raudra Agamas: Vijaya, Nigvasa, Svayambhuva, 
Agneya (Anala), Bhadra ( Vira), Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, 
Chandrahisa (Chandrajiina), Mukhabimba (Bimba), 
Udgita (Prodgita), Lalita, Siddha, Santana (Santa), 
Narasimha (Sarvokta or Sarvottara), Parameé¢vara, Kirana, 
Para (Parahita or Vitila), 

L. D. Barnett. 





BEITkRAGE zuM Diwin pes Ru'nan. Von R. GEyER. 
(Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, 1910. Band elxiii, Abhandlung iii.) 

By the publication of this work Professor Geyer has 
completed his notes and additions to the Diwans of the 
three Ragax poets alAgpig, az-Zafayan, and Ru'ba, 
originally edited by Ahlwardt in his Sammungen. The 
notes on the first two appeared in the Vienna Oriental 

Journal, vol. xxiii. With his customary thoroughness 

he has brought together all that is attributed to these 

pocts in a large number of works which Ahlwardt had 
not consulted, and especially he has carefully compared 
the manuscript copies of the Diwan of Ru'ba which had 
belonged to Spitta and are now in the library at 
Strassburg. Ahlwardt had not used these Inanuscripts, 
and the variants found in them will elucidate many 
obscure passages in the works of a poet who studies the 
use of words not readily understood even by his own 
contemporaries. The number of variants is astonishing 
when we consider that the philologers who were interested 
in transmitting this class of poetry actually read (13) the 
poems under the author; among them are named al-Asma‘i 
and Aba ‘Amr a8-Saibini. As Geyer points out, the Ragaz 
poetry is really a revival of an antiquated style. To make 
it interesting the poets had to have recourse to special 
means to find a hearing; al-‘Aggic, Ru'ba, and several 
of their contemporaries literally stuffed their compositions 
with strange words taken from the vocabulary of the 
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Bedouins which appealed to the thirst for such things 
among the ditfératewrs of the towns, but we find in other 
Ragaz poets the first attempts at humorous and grossly 
obscene poetry, two features which are searcely to be 
found in the longer Qasidahs; the obscene passages in the 
Higa’ differing in being taunts at others, while in the 
Ragaz of this kind we tind that after the manner of 
Martial the poem is intended for a coarse joke. Abii 
Tammim has towards the end of the Hamasa several 
pieces of this kind, but the Ragiz Ziyad at-Tammahi 
appears to have made a speciality of it, 

It is noteworthy that the Ragaz poetry flourished 
principally in certain tribes, All three poets treated by 
Professor Geyer are of the tribe Sa‘d, a branch of Tamim : 
other Ragaz poets of note of this tribe are ‘Umar b, Laga’, 
the adversary of Garir, Himyfin bh. Qubafa, al-Qulah b. 
Hazn, Dukain b. Raga’, and Abi Nuhaila; the tribe of 
‘Igl has chief representatives in al-Aglub, Abii Maiman 
al—Isli, and Abi-n-Nagm, the latter a contemporary and 
adversary of al--Avoagr; of the tribe of Asad are Aba 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Ribi al-Hadlami al-Faq‘asi,! 
Maidan al-Faq‘asi, Mudrik b. Hisn al-Asadi; other poets 
frequently quoted are Gandal b, al-Muthanna at-Tuliawi, 
Migdiim b. Gassiis ad-Dubairi, and Rib ad-Dubairi. The 
latest poet who practised this class of poctry extensively 
was al-‘Uméini under Hirim ar-Rashid. After this the 
Ragaz falls into disuse except for descriptive hunting 
poems, and finally it is used principally for didactic poems 
on law, ete., but these rhymers abandon the same rhyme 
through the whole poem and employ couplets which 
rhyme with one another, The Ragaz poems of the 
classical period all abound in difficulties, and it is to be 
hoped that Professor Geyer will soon publish the text 
of what remains of al-Aglab al-‘Ivli and the remains 


' He is quoted under any of these names in the dictionaries and 


phi lologieal works, 
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of some of the other poets named above, and, if possible, 
wiso the commentaries upon the Diwiins of al--Aggar 
and Ru'ba. 

No doubt many of the fragments collected by Geyer are, 
ig he has indicated in several places, not by the poets 
to whom they are attributed. The verses in other metres 
than Ragaz are without doubt not their property. The 
fragment Ru'ba No. 176 is by al-Kalhaba, and is found in 
the Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Thorbecke, No, 2, v. 5; the fragment. 
No. 59 found in the Diwiin of al-' hear is by at-Tirimmiah. 

We are grateful to Professor Geyer for this further 
contribution to the understanding of the Arabie literature 
ata period when it was little influenced from outside, but 
these contributions show us how much has yet to be 
brought to light before we can see plainly before us the 
teeming life of early Arab civilization. 

Fritz KRENKow, 


Tue GLory oF THE Said Worip, Translated and Edited 
by Major P. M. Sykes. Maemillan & Co., 1910, 


This book has appeared at an unfortunate time, for 
Persia is now in the throes of a revolution, and neither 
she nor her friends is in a mood for enjoying the lght- 
hearted raillery of a successor to Haji Biba. To read this 
book to-day is like reading the tremendous adventures of 
Major Gahagan during the stress of the Indian Mutiny, 
or Charles O'Malley in these days of ecattle-driving, or 
witnessing the Mikado after the Japanese victories. But 
the appearance of the book at this untoward time is not 
the fault of the very elever author, for it was written 
more than two years ago. It must also be said that 
Nirullah Khiin is a much more respectable character than 
his grandfather Haji Baba, and that he writes in a much 
more kindly spirit, He is garrulous and boastful, but he 
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is not a raseal, and his book might be translated into 
Persian without much danger of offence to Porsinn 
susceptibilities. This is more than can he anid of 
Haji Baba’s book, which is @ satire as clever and as 
unfair as Le Sage’s Gil Blas. Surely it was a mistake 
for the Asiatic. Society of Bengal to publish the Persian 
translation of the Haji's book for the edification of 
Orientals and Orientalists. Major Sykes’ book is written 
im a different spirit, and abounds in amusing stories, 
It also shows great knowledge of Persia and of Persian 
modes of expression, and might be taken as a sequel to 
the autobiography of Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin, Only in one 
place, I think, does Nirullah make a slip in his statements, 
and that is where he writes of the saint Shah Ni'amat 
Ullah's travelling to India to the Court of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. From Ferishta’s History and Rien's Persian 
Catalogue, ii, 634, it appears that it was the saint's 
grandehildren who visited the Deccan, and that he himself 
never went there. The mistake, however, is just such an 
one as a modern Persian versifier would he likely to make, 

Major Sykes’ book—for it is really written by him— 
professes to be the autobiography of a Persian poet, and in 
particular gives a detailed account of a visit to Mashhad, 
the glory of the Shia world. It is difficult to believe that 
so enlightened and good a prince as Al-Mamin could have 
been so base as to poison his relative and heir-apparent 
the Imim Reza, and in spite of the tradition we prefer net 
to credit the story. It is one that Orientals tell of nearly 
every great man who died in his bed. D'Herbelot does 
not mention it in his notice of Al-Maman, and in his notices 
of the Imim he only says that his death was “peutétre 
procurée par le poison”. What makes the story especially 
doubtful is that Al-Mamin’s father, Hiriim-ar-Rashid, is 
ilso-said to have poisoned the seventh han, that is, Imam 
Rega's father, Would the son have accepted grapes from 
the son of his father's murderer, and would he also, as 
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Nirullah tells us, have asked to be buried in the same 
shrine a8 Hiriim-ar-Rashid ? 

The book contains some excellent photographs; one of 
them is of the beautiful mosque built by Gauhar Shad, the 
daughter-in-law of Timur. It is sad to think that this 
gracious lady was put to death by Abu Sa‘id, but it is 
a comfort to know that this bloodthirsty prince was 
himself executed by a descendant of her husband. 

H. B. 


MEMOIRE SUR LES MOYENS PROPRES A DETERMINER EN 
KGYPTE UNE RENAISSANCE DES LETTRES ARABES, By 
AHMAD Bey ZeKt. Cairo: Imprimerie M. Roditi & 
Cie, 1910. 

This is a pamphlet of twenty-two pages, dated last 
April. The author is the second secretary of the Council 
of Ministers of the Egyptian Government and a Member 
of the Institut Egyptien. The means he advocates to carry 
out the object indicated by the title is to extend the 
collection of Arabie works in the Royal Khedivial Library 
_ by supplying photographic reproductions of important 
books from manuscripts in other places. Thus, in the 
course of ten years or so, and at a comparatively small 
expense, all the principal works on Egypt, Arabic literature, 
and Islamic civilization would be brought together, and as 
part of the project the Imprimerie Nationale would bring 
out texts selected for printing. 

By way of showing what could be done, Ahmad Bey 
gives particulars of some fifteen books of which he has 
obtained photographic copies. Most of the originals are 
in the Libraries of Constantinople, but some appear to be 
new discoveries of his, Among the finds are the missing 
first volume of the Encyclopedia of Ibn Fadlillh el Uinari, 
a small Encyclopedia hitherto unknown, by one Furai‘in, 
a disciple of Abi 4aid el Balkhi, and a neo-Platonic 

Ras, 1011. 16 
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fragment of a translation from a Greek original conjectured 
to be by Iamblichus.' 

It is evident that the execution of the scheme sugvested 
would do much for the study of Arabic literature in Cairo. 
Tt is not there only, however, but in every other place that 
Arabic researches are hampered by the inaccessibility of 
most necessary books. To meet the immediate need for 
the multiplication of copies, photography is the best way ; 
and among its other advantages there is the smallness of 
the cost of copies additional to the first. One may urge, 
then, that the reproductions should not be limited to Cairo, 
but that enough should be made for distribution to all the 
principal centres where Arabic is studied. It is, no doubt, 
particularly desirable to stimulate Arabie scholarship in 
Egypt itself, but this object would not be helped in the 
least by withholding facilities that might easily be given 
to other countries. On the contrary, activity abroad is 
likely to have a good effect in Egypt. A hope may be 
expressed that the Egyptian Government will give their 
approval to the project and that the necessary financial 
support will be fortheoming. 

A. B. G. 


SHINRAN AND HIS Work: Srupres in Suixsuv THEOLOGY, 
By Rev. Anrnur Lioyp, M.A. Tokyo Kyobunkwan, 
1910. 

This little book deserves the serious consideration of all 
who are interested in Buddhism. It is perhaps wrong 
to ¢all Shinshuism Buddhism at all—it is more properly 
Amidism, the doctrine of Jodo or the Pure Land, the 
Western Paradise of the Chinese, and of the supremacy 


* In this category our author includes (p, 15) the life of Sultan Jogqmaey, 
hy Ibn ‘Arabahih, He has apparently overlooked the MS. of this 
work contained in the British Museum, which the lite Professor Strong 
proposed to print for our Society. The first part of the work appeared 
in our Journal in 1i)7. 
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of Amida or Amida Nyorai or Amida Butsu. In the 
Shinshu Hyakuwa—o Hundred Talks on Shinshu— 
a sort of catechism recently published by Nishimoto, we 
are told that Sakyamuni the Buddha was manifested for 
the sole purpose of introducing Amida, who is the one 
original supreme Buddha, the crown and glory of the last 
and highest of the three yanas, the Mahfiyina. So in the 
Shéshinge or religious poem of which Mr. Lloyd gives the 
Chinese text; the Japanese paraphrase, and an English 
translation, we are taught not to strive for salvation by 
the hard path pointed out by Sakyamuni, the path of 
painful works and knowledge, but solely by faith in 
Amida, who may be regarded as a Trinity in Unity, 
composed of Amitabha the Supreme (= God),Avalokiteévara 
or Kwannon (a male form), the Compassionate one, 
Mediator, Helper, Saviour (=Jesus), and Mahasthima- 
prapta or Seishi, Wisdom (=the Holy Ghost). The 
Buddhism of Sakyamuni is not rejected exactly, but 
rather neglected ; there is, it is true, the gate of Wisdom 
(Knowledge) leading into the paradise of Jodo, but the 
better gate is that of the Shinshuist, the Gate of Merey 
(Piety), and to enter this latter gate the better way 1s not 
shédo, the practice of virtue, but the way of faith, faith in 
the Helper, Kwannon, and this way has the merit of being 
the easier one, for it has been prepared by Kwannon, 
Such isa brief and imperfect account of Amidism, which, 
to my mind, like other forms of Buddhism, may be com- 
pared to an elaborately carved shell (such as the sculptured 
eoco-nut shells one sees in the East) with a surface of 
complicated chasing, but with an empty interior. 

Of Shinran himself—but his very existence 1s disputed— 
there are various popular hagiologies, abundantly illus- 
trated, but to none of these does the book before me 
contain any reference. They would not probably be 
recognized by Shinshuist theologians in Japan, where, and 
where alone, at the present day at least, Shinshuism 
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flourishes, comprising with Jédo more than half the 
Buddhists in Japan. It may well be popular, for it 
prescribes no ascetic observances of any kind; in a word, 
its sphere is not the cell but the agora, Shinran Shonin 
flourished towards the end of the twelfth century, a period 
of great disturbance in Japan, and appears to have been 
an adherent rather of the Minamoto than of the Taira 
faction-mongers of that unruly time. For the rest I must 
refer to Mr. Lloyd's book, which is founded on that of 
Mr. Nishimoto, and is an interesting and learned exposition 
of that form of Buddhism which comes nearest to the 
Protestantism of the West, and still preserves its empire 
over millions of Japanese folk. 
F. Victor Dickiys, 


QuMARA pu YEMEN, SA VIE ET SON c:UVRE. Par 
Hartwig DeErennovrc, membre de l'Institut. 
Vol. I. pp. 403. Paris: Leroux, 1910 (1904). 

To review the last book of a scholar whose loss is 
still fresh in our minds is a sad_ task. Hartwig 
Derenbourg was no one-sided specialist. His studies 
extended over every important branch of Arab literature, 
poetry, grammar, history, and epigraphy, His edition of 
Sibawaihi's famous work on grammar is an achievement 
of enviable merit and is indispensable to every student of 
the Arabic language, The last twenty years of his life 
he devoted to the study of Eastern history of the twelfth 
century, selecting two persons, distinguished by many gifts 
and fitting representatives of a creat age. The one, Usima 
b. Munkid, was a warrior and politician of repute, and 
the author of an autobiography which forms an important 
source for the history of the tirst century of the Crusades. 
The other, the hero of the work mentioned above, excelled 
as jurisconsult, poet, littérateur, and historian. 

In his last-named capacity, Omira has been introduced 
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to English readers by Mr. H. ©. Kay's edition and 
translation of his History of Yaman. A sketch of 
his life had previously been published in De Slane's 
Translation of Ibn Khalliqin’s Biographical Dictionary 
(vol. ii, pp. 367-72), but a fuller and critical account is 
given in an article by the late Professor Robertson 
Smith in the April number 1893 of this Journal. These 
preliminary studies were supplemented and concluded 
by H. Derenbourg. He first published, in two Arabic 
volumes, Oméara’s autobiography and a selection of his 
poems and letters, together with extracts from other 
writers who dilated on his person and work, and then 
added «a volume in French which epitomises the whole 
material in a narrative on Omira's life. The attention 
which Oméra received at the hand of later Arab authors 
testities to the renown he enjoys in Arab literature. 

Much greater is the value of this publication to modern 
students, as it lifts the prose and poetic writings of so 
interesting a personality above the confines of the student 
of Arab literature, providing parallel information to that 
drawn from Usima’s autobiography alluded to above. 
Both authors lived and worked in different spheres of the 
Moslim world, both were in almost contimual contact with 
princes and leaders of men, and a combined reading of 
their memoirs cannot fail to give as vivid a picture 
of the history of their epoch as can be gained anywhere. 
Dertnbourg makes the interesting observation that his 
heroes, although they both enjoyed, at different times, 
the protection of Al-Malik al-Salih b, Ruzziq, the vizier 
of Cairo, never met and probably knew nothing of 
one another. More strange still, that Omara arrived at 
Cairo one year after Usima (who was about twenty years 
his senior) had left this place where the vicissitudes of 
life had forced him to seek refuge. 

Omira was a pure Arab by birth, and a Sunni of the 
Shafeite school by creed. It is greatly to his credit that 
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he never wavered in his religious convictions, althongh he 
lived at the Shi'ite court of the Fatimide rulers of Egypt. 
He was animated by strong feelings of gratitude towards 
his benefactor, the above-mentioned Ibn Ruzziq, which 
found vent in numerous poems. In his autobiography 
Omaéra tells of various attempts made by courtiers to 
convert him. His obstinate refusal, however, did not lose 
him the favour of the vizier, who greatly admired his poetry. 
Subsequently he was appointed Kadi. Omira’s loyalty to 
his benefactor eventually cost him his life. When Saladin 
overthrew the Fatimide rule of Egypt, Omara, whilst 
endeavouring to ingratiate himself to the new Sultan, 
retained a grateful remembrance of his past patron, and 
composed a feeling elegy on the dethroned dynasty. Later 
on @ conspiracy against Saladin’s life was discovered. 
Omiira, being rightly or wrongly suspected of having 
dealings with the conspirators, was put to death. 

The volume, with its handsome style, fluent reading, 
and attractive subject, forms ao fitting termination of the 
lifework of a scholar, and leaves us with keen regret 
that so fruitful a literary career was cut short before 
its time, 

H. Hikscure.p. 


BEHIND THE ScENES IN PEKING: BEING EXPERIENCES 
DURING THE SIEGE oF THE LeGcations. By Mary 
Hooker. With illustrations, John Murray, London. 
Price 7s, Gel, net. 

Books not a few have been written and published on 
the memorable siege in Peking; one at least was prepared 
but disappeared completely on its road out to civilization. 
This one has survived, though it is composed largely of 
letters that never went to those they were written to, 
A “diary written spasmodically ”, as the authoress terms 
it, amidst all the tragedies of this unique experience, 
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combines with the letters to give the reader a first-hand 
account of those terrible eight weeks. In this story of 
the siege, told as it occurred amidst the exploding bombs 
and the erack of the rifle fire, one gets os vivid a picture 
of what the life was at that time as it is possible to obtain : 
the anxiety, the hope deferred that made their hearts 
sick, the squeezing into tight quarters, the insupportable 
heat (the thermometer on the Ist of August at 108°), the 
pienic style of living, the semi-starvation diet, the levelling 
of all rank, the treachery of the Chinese, the mnocent 
play of the children, making a game of the dread realities 
that surrounded them by playing at Boxers—all these 
and many other incidents are woven into the interesting 
narrative. But strangest of all that Christian Science 
was doing its best to try and believe the impossible and 
urging against reason that the real bullets which flew 
about were only figments of the brain! 

The book is written in a light, easy style, and well 
‘ illustrated with views and photographs of Sir Robert Hart, 
Sir Claude Macdonald, Mr. Conger, Generals Chaffee, 
Gaseclee, the authoress, and others. 

Mrs. Hooker is an American and, naturally enough, 
she has a pardonable amount of national pride in her 
countrymen and their deeds durmg those trying times 
when the best or the worst of each individual showed 
itself. 

It seems strange at a time when death was staring 
all in the face that “exaggerated racial feelings” should 
so exert themselves as to cause “a possible division of 
forces", especially as all hope of a suecessiul defence 
consisted in union, We are told, however, that the danger 
was averted by one of her nationals who “held both people - 
and things together". 

There are but few. Americanisms, though some have 
erept in, such for instance as “whipped” for beaten. We 
presume “ lickety split” is another, 
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There seems to be some confusion of date and cireum- 
stances on p. 13 as to the great massacre of Portuguese 
in Ningpo. not the authoress refer to that in 1542, 
when 800 out of 1,200 were killed ? 

It is curious to note how after the city gate names 
given in Chinese the English word “ gate" is added when 
the Chinese has it already, as “Ha Ta Men Gate” and 
© Chien Men Gate". 

We are glad to see a just meed of praise to the 
missionaries and the native Christians. The former she 
describes as collectively a splendid lot of men; of the 
latter she tells how all worked during the siege, though 
some amongst them were not accustomed to manual toil. 
The heathen, when they saw how matters were roing 
to shape themselves, deserted. 

The book is furnished with an index, as all books of any 
value should be, and is tastefully bound with a figure in 
milt of one of the redoubtable Boxers on the cover. 

J. Dyer Bat. 


Historica, Recorps or THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL's Bony 
Guarp. By Lieut. V.C. P. Hopsox. W. Thacker & 
Co., 1910. 

Mr, Hodson's very handsomely produced volume contains 
everything that a regimental history ought to grive—the 
constitution of the corps at various periods, its war 
services, nominal rolls of the officers with their portraits 
and biographies, and full details on financial matters, 
establishment, dress, and equipment, There are sever 
eoloured illustrations, besides three in half-tone, and ten 
portraits. The uniform of 1906 as seen in the frontispiece 
shows a great advance in taste on the hideous semi- 
European style of 1815 (p. 76), or even on the more 
picturesque get-up of 1484 (p. 170), 


~ 
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Contrary to the popular belief that the Body-guard is 
a merely “ processional” corps, we find that their war 
services during some eighty years were most distinguished. 
In fact, in the eighteenth century they were the only 
cavalry the Company possessed. They served in Egypt 
in 1801—2 and volunteered for Java in 1811. In the first 
Burmese war they covered themselves with glory in 
a charge led by a Mohammedan native officer. In 1824 
they helped to suppress a Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore : 
their last field service was in the Sonthal troubles 
of 1855, 

They were raised in 1773 by Sweny Toone, the great 
friend of Warren Hastings, of whom we hear so much 
in Miss § C. Grier's Letters of Warren Hastings. 
Distinguished officers have served in the corps, such as 
that beeu-sebrewr Brigadier W. Mayne and the equally 
admirable Field-Marshal Sir N. Chamberlain. Among 
them also is the founder of the well-known Anglo-Indian 
family, the Angelos, who bore originally the truly 
tremendous names of Anthony Angelo Malevolti Trema- 
mondo; and Mr, E. A. H. Blunt may glean from pp. 295 
and 299 some additional particulars about the Chevalier 
de l’Etang, knight of St, Louis, for his fortheoming 
volume on Kuropean Monuments and Inscriptions vn 
the United Provinces, 

A strange, one might almost say unknown, fact revealed 
by Lieut. Hodson's labours is the existence from 1762 to 
1772 of a European Body-guard, consisting of thirty-two 
men and one officer. Just one remark more, In the 
glossary Alkhalak (Arabic) and Chapkan (Hindi) are really, 
I believe, different names for the same thing, perhaps the 
alkhalak being a little the longer of the two in the skirt, 
This latter is, or was, the name usual on the Bombay side 
‘and in the Haidaribid Contingent. 

Wriwiam IRvine. 
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THe. History or THE TaJ AND THE BUILDINGS IN 1TS 
Vierniry. By M. Mor-up-prx. Agra, 1905. 

The author offers here a translation of his Urdu work 
Mwin-w-asir, published in 1894; and although his 
English is at times erratic and occasionally, as he would 
call it, too “ floral”, we accept his plea of its being his 
first venture in a foreign language the more readily that 
only rarely is his meaning obscure. 

First we are told all about Mumtéz Mahal, Shihjahan, 
and their children, collected from the best authority, the 
Badshihndmah. The Mausoleum is then described with 
various details, Next we enter on the controversy as 
to the designer, in which, as was to be expected, the 
author unhesitatingly adopts the view of Mr. Havell and 
others that no European was employed. This debateable 
question has been settled for us in trenchant fashion by 
a recent German traveller, Professor Rouleux, of Berlin, 
“Eine Reise quer durch Indien"; “ The Italian myth must 
be entirely rejected. From a Persian MS. the following 
most interesting particulars have been extracted . . .” 
Then follows a repetition of all the old details about 
‘Ist Afandi and the rest. These details, mostly derived 
from the Bidshiinadmah, i1,322—80, are found in M. Moin- 
ud-din's treatise and also in Mahomed Latif's Agra, 
Historical and Descriptive, to whieh M. Moin-ud-din 
seems to be largely indebted. But the Professor has 
assumed as proved the very matter in dispute. What is 
the value of the alleged manuzeript, who wrote it and 
when, where is it now? I have looked at similar works 
in the British Museum, and the principal one, passing 
under the name of Manik Chand, is unmistakably 
a production of the early nineteenth century. More 
must be found out about this MS. and the alleged 


original plans in the possession of ‘Isi Afandi’s descendants | 


must be examined, before we can arrive at an ¥ conclusion. 
M. Mom-ud-cin's dates must he accepted with caution; 
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they are nearly all out by one year. The statement 
p- 25 that the tomb of I'timaid-ud-daulah (7 1621) was 
built before Austin of Bordeaux arrived in India, cannot 
be true, as Von Poser found Austin at Agrah in 1621, and 
he probably arrived in 1616. Thevenot (p. 19) 1s not 
a good witness about the Taj; he was never at Agrah, 
never nearer it than Abmadabad (Gujarat). “Bright 
Quarter” (p. 55) seems a wrong rendering for Jilauw- 
khdinah, meaning the place where the retinue and led 
horses assembled. On p. 71 there is a bad misprint; 
40 lakhs of da@m equal 1 lakh, not 4 lakhs of rupees; and 
Mr. Oscar Browning will hardly know himself under the 
description of Persian professor (p. 79, note). The book 
has some nice illustrations and gives the original text of 
all the inscriptions. ‘The most valuable section is perhaps 
that devoted to the vanished, or fast vanishing, tombs, 
mosques, and palaces between Agrah fort and the Taj. 
WiLuiAM IRVINE, 


A History or Inpia, Part I: Toe Pre-MusvuLMAN PERIOD. 
By K. V. Rancaswamr Atyancar, M.A, Longmans, 
1910, 

Mr, Aiyangar intends this work for use in the higher 
forms of secondary schools, and in my judgment it, is 
admirably suited for that purpose. Indeed, it may well 
he retained at their side by more advanced students as 
a convenient conspectus of the subject, contained in a very 
small bulk. The appearance of the book is attractive, 
the paper and print are good, while the twenty-seven 
i/lustrations and eight maps are well executed, The 
English style is remarkably correct and pleasing, and 
[ have come across only one obscure sentence (p 26, IL 7 
and §). 

The author has made excellent use of the most recent 
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results of modern research, giving also at the end of the 
book a good list of his authorities. His narrative is direct 
and simple, devoid of racial bias, and contains no rhedo- 
montade about an Indian Golden Age. I see he adopts 
the theory (p. 14) of a separate stream of Aryan immigra- 
tion over the Pamirs, through Gilgit and Chitral. This 
hypothesis is founded, I believe, on linguistic evidence 
only, and is hardly sufficiently established to find place 
in a school book. ‘The passage on p, 140 about the date 
of the Tamil poem the Aural, coupled with the note on 
the same page, suggests the inference that the work in 
question belongs to the first century of the Christian Era, 
which would make it one of the earliest productions of 
the human mind which still survive. Adverting, however, 
to the statement in the Jmpertal Gazetteer (India), 1908, 
ii, 434, it would seem that the poem could not be earlier 
than the eighth or ninth century. Naturally, it being the 
author's home country, the South of India is given due 
prominence ; and he brings out well the great importance 
of South India in the early commerce between East and 
West, an importance which it has long lost. It is usual 
to divide India into two parts, North India (Hindistan) 
and South India (the Dakhin). Our author subdivides 
the second of these regions into (1) Dakhin and (2) South 
India. The dynastic history of the two parts having 
moved on different lines, perhaps for the author's purpose 
this unusual distinction was required, Mr. Aiyangar 
himself admits (p, 140) that the South Indian states so 
constantly shifted their boundaries that “ it is difficult to 
describe them correctly". This difficulty, judging by 
my own experience, has not been quite overcome. The 
position of the northern states and those in the northern 
half of the Dakhin I can visualize, and have retained 
them in my memory ; for those of South India I have 
not been able to form any such picture, Another map 
is, I think, needed, to be devoted solely to South India 


va 
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(south of the Krishna), and showing by dotted lines and 
yarious tinting the position and limits of each state at 
each change in its fortunes. 

WILLIAM IRVINE, 


Srupres oF Inxpian Lire anp SentTimest. By Sir 
BampryLpe Fuser, K.C.S.1.,CLE. Murray, 1910. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller's articles in recent monthly 

reviews have shown how well he can write; and the 
work before us serves to confirm that estimate of his 
powers. From an intimate acquaintance, official and 
personal, with the land, he is able here to present a most 
satisfactory general view of what Sir John Rees calls 
“the Real India”, that is India outside the presidency 
towns. Every phase of the subject is adequately, if 
briefly, treated, and from the first page to the last I do 
not think there is one statement to which serious objection 
could be taken. I might pick small holes in his historical 
allusions, but after all these are hut superticial things 
which do not affect the fabric of his arguments. 

Sir B. Fuller possesses the gift, denied to most ex- 
officials, of conveying accurate information in a pleasing 
unpedantic form. From time to time he mingles with 
the results of his reading a touch of personal experience, 
some anecdote which clinches an argument while adding 
the effectiveness of the picture. No better book could 
be put into the hands of any person desiring to know 
something of India but unable to devote much time to the 
acquisition of that knowledge. The first chapter on the 
Indian Monsoon gives in sixteen pages an account of 
the phenomena which is the easiest to understand I have 
ever read, without accuracy being in any way sacrificed. 
Almost as much praise can be accorded to the remaining 
eighteen chapters. 

Wituiam IRVINE. 
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Tue SUFFIXES Mayr AND rayr IN SANSKRIT AND 
Avestax. By Hanoip H. Bexper, Ph.D. Baltimore, 
1910. 


Dr. Bender's monograph is a careful study of the 
sufixes man? and vané, which are so common in Sanskrit. 
As is often the ease, fuller treatment adds little to what 
has already been determined with regard to the use of 
the suffixes. They denote possession with its derivate 
significations, and the former is only from a third or 
to a fourth as common as the second, What remains 
doubtful is the question of their original relation. 
According to Dr. Bender's final results (pp. 34, 35), in 
Indo-Iranian and Avestan mant was used where there 
was a tu or @ in the last syllable of the word! to which 
it was attixed,and in all other eases vant. Avestan retains 
this use, but Vedic (by which he means the literature 
anterior to the Brahmanas) also uses ment with all the 
vowels other than a, @, and 7, while in classical Sanskrit 
the vowel £ also is followed by mant. The evidence is 
not, however, quite sufficient to establish these views: 
the preference for m after u is natural and is clear, but 
we cannot safely deduce the view that vant is original 
and manf a result of dissimilation, nor go beyond the 
clear interchange of vy and m in the Vedie which has been 
emphasized by Bloomfield.* 

As is inevitable in a monograph Dr, Bender is a critic, 
and sometimes a captions one. In this case his victim is 
Whitney, who is commented upon for his treatment of the 
so-called past active participle in (avant or navant. “The 
heading of Whitney's chapter,’ Dr. Bender writes (p. 64), 
“on this class of possessives, ‘ Past Active Participle in favant 
(or navant), would exclude such words as pakvavand or 
nisiidhavant, which have as much claim to consideration 


Whether os final or as followed by « consonant, 
* PAOS, May, 1886; JAOS. xxix, 200. 
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here as has krfavant. fo and na belong to the participial 


stem and not to the suffix.” This is simply to ignore the 


fact that the heading is a mere summary explained in the 
first words of the section dealing with the matter, and that 
nigiddhavent is not excluded even by the heading (for 
it is metely favant in euphonic combination), while 
pakvavant is certainly and properly excluded, since ‘it 
is not used in the sense of a past active participle. Then 
Dr. Bender proceeds to criticize the view that “derivate 
words of this formation are found in Rig Veda, but without 
anything like a participial value”, on the ground that in 
the few possessives of the type in the RV. the first element 
is clearly of nominal value (which Whitney does not even 
implicitly deny), and that in RV. i, 180, 7 hitivdin is 
derived directly from a past passive participle and yet 
retains its participial value, Grassmann rendering it as 
“der sein Gut versteckt hat". But this is merely one of 
the many cases where Grassmann is a poor guide; the 
passage runs— 

rayam Ai wim garitdérah satydh 

npanyamahke wm panir hitdvdn | 


The sense seems clearly to be that adopted by 
Hillebrandt,! and approved by Oldenberg* “We boast 
ourselves to be your true praise-singers; the Pani boasts 
of his hidden treasure,” where fatévdn is simply 
& possessive, “as one who possesses fifa (deposited 
treasure)"; and Pischel,*» who took it as “ wohlwollend”, 
evidently also felt it as o possessive pure and simple. 
Such cases show how a past.active participle developed 
itself, and are instructive in that light, but to treat them 
as’ past participles is quite misleading, and Whitney's 

1 Vedische Mythologie, i, 87. 

2 In his Rgreda-Noten ad loc, Seo also Geldnor, Vedtueche Stucdien, 
i, 138 Griffith seems to take it os o passive participle from Ad, 
“* abandon,” 

2 GGA. 1890, p. 537. 
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dictum is certainly correct; at any rate, if it is to be 
impugned it must be on more substantial grounds than 
a mere citation of a rendering by Grassmann. 

One or two smaller points may be noticed. Dr. Bender 
has evidently overlooked the literature’ as to the words 
parasvant and parasvant, in which he sees apparently the 
sufiix vert. Nor 15 it very satisfactory to treat the 
suffixes as having a majorative or pejorative value,? or 
to divide these two significations into two categories 
separated from each other by eight other categories. As 
Dr. Bender's own example, the English (or American) 
slang expression “having a head”, might have reminded 
him, it is not the suffix which has the majorative or the 
pejorative value: kesavant means “having hair”; now 
if one says of a man that he is hairy, it denotes that 
he has much or long hair, but it is not the suffix which 
adds the sense: akdravaent means “ well-formed”, just as 
“shapely” has that sense and for the same reason: a word 
in itself by formation of neutral meaning applied to any 
object takes a sense from that application. So with the 
pejorative jiivavant as “ greedy”, or perhaps as “of evil 
speech ” (cf. the English “ she has a tongue  ). 

On the other hand, the clear case of rijanvent, * having 
a good king,” and rajavant, “having a bad king,” shows 
very obviously how much the use depends on the context, 
mrt upon the suffix. A Cpe Tat and cantramdvant can 
hardly be deemed examples of pejorative sense : @gama in 
itself has the pejorative sense when used independently, 
and the intensive cavtram already has the sense of 
“more slowly or crookedly ”, 


A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


' See my Avoreyo Aranyoka, p. 377, no. 1. 
= See pp. 67 (3 10), 72 (8-10). 
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Das SAntiSatTaka, MrT EINLEITUNG, KRITISCHEM APPARAT, 
URnERSETZUNG, UND ANMERKUNGEN, herausgegeben 
von KARL SCHONFELD. Leipzig, 1910. 


Dr. Schénfeld’s edition and translation of the Santi- 
Silaka 1s an excellent piece of work, and presents m an 
acceptable form a very complete account of that century 
of stanzas on Santi which has so often been printed in 
India, but of which no really critical text has hitherto 
appeared, except in so far as Boéhtlingk, in the second 
edition of his Jnedische Spriiche, included 111 verses, and 
in many cases greatly improved the text. 

Dr. Schinfeld deals in the introduction satisfactorily 
with the question of the origin of the Santigataka, and if 
his conclusion is not novel it is well to have the evidence 
collected, even if much of it is hardly of any cogency. 
The Santisataka is clearly in great measure a compilation ; 
it owes some twenty-two stanzas to Bhartrhari, and there 
can be no legitimate doubt that this is a mere ease of 
borrowing, Sometimes, indeed, the changes of the text in 
the Santisatake point directly to deliberate alteration ; 
thus in i, 12 yiehasinyam replaces himsasinyam, and 
thus accords with the rest of the Sataka, which is fre- 
quently concerned with ydend, but not with aia. 
How far the remainder of the text is genuinely the 
product of one hand cannot yet be decided. Dr, Schiinfeld 
is inclined to believe that the compiler himself produced 
some considerable part of the verses, as did Sirngadhara 
and other producers of anthologies, To deny this 1s 
impossible, but there is no very good ground for accepting 
the view. 

The date of the compilation is quite uncertain; it is 
evidently known to the Saduktikarndmrta of Sridharadasa, 
which is said to have bean written in A.b. 1205, and it is 
posterior to Bhartrhari’s Satakeas, though the date of those 


1 See Mitra, Motices, iii, 199 aeq. ; Weber, Jadian Jaterature, p. 210, 
gnas. 1011. 17 
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Saftakas as handed down is not absolutely certain. But 
in all probability the book belongs rather to the period 
immediately before the Saduktikarnimrta than to an 
earlier epoch. 

The name of the author is uncertain; in i, 2 and in 
a doubtful verse (11) he calls himself according to what 
seems the best reading, Silhana or Sithanamiéea ; ; in 
a commentary he appears as Silhanicirya, and in the 
Saduktikurnémrta he is styled Silhana of Kasmir. 
Pischel was inclined to see in him Bilhana, the author 
of the Vikramaikadevacarita (about am 1085), the 
Cawriswratapanicasika, and the drama Aaraasundart ; 
and there is a certain amount of support of this view 
in the fact that, as Aufrecht' has pointed out, the name 
Bilhana is variously read as Silhana and Cilhana, while 
ene verse attributed to Bilhana is found in the Santisatakea, 
at any rate in some versions. The evidence is clearly 
inadequate to establish any result, Dr, Schinfeld points 
out that Bilhana in his reputed works 1s not a compiler 
or borrower as in the Sataka, and that the complaints of 
poverty and attacks on erotic poetry contained in the 
Saiaka are hardly consistent with his prosperity as seen 
in the Vitramatkadevacarita and his eroticism as seen 
in the Cawrisuratapaieasika, These ar guments are in 
themselves by no means conclusive, as the Satake might 
well represent the reflections of one tired of mundane 
pleasures, but in the absence of any real reason for the 
attribution of the Sataka to Bilhana the authorship 
cannot fairly be ascribed to him. It is much more 
doubtful if Silhana is a real name; it is far from being 
well authenticated, and it may be « corruption. Nor can 
we follow Dr. Schinfeld in his interesting attempt to 
make him into a real figure, a Pandit from Kasmir, who 
lived in Bengal (whence come nearly all the MSS, of the 
Satake), « Visnuite with Vedanta tendencies, for the 

| Bodleian Catalogue, p. 124. 
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stanzas cannot with any certainty be attributed to his 
authorship. In one case, indeed, Dr. Schinfeld seems 
to allow his rendering of the text to be adversely affected 
by the desire to attribute Visnuism to his author; in 1, 27 
Béhtlingk sees in (rpalam «a reference to the skull carried 
by ascetics, but Dr. Schénfeld rejects this, as the practice 
is in his view confined to Sivaites (a eheaat doubtful 
assertion), and therefore should not be read into a Visnuite 
poem; but this is to forget the remarkable catholicity 
even of Visnuites, and in iii, 12 the reading Siva Sivu 
is clearly to be preferred to Hariharu, showing that the 
collection cannot be treated—whether it is by one or 
more hands—as being purely Vigsnuite. 

The text of the Safabes presents many interesting 
problems; it differs greatly in the various MSS., and the 
citations in other works also possens considerable variations. 
On the whole Dr, Schinfeld is wise in simply seeking to 
restore the best available text from the Sataka MSS. 
themselves, and both in arrangement of stanzas and in 
his decision as to the authenticity of the doubtful stanzas 
his judgment seems sound, Here and there, of course, 
differences of opinion are inevitable, but on the whole 
Dr. Schinfeld's judgment is sound and cautious. In in, 18 
his correction plana man for phalameans 18 probably sound ; 
similarly, in the Kawsitaki Upanisad’ the version of 
Sankarinanda reads for phalahastah, the curious phana- 
hastah, which must be a mere blunder, for phana cannot 
mean “ornament". 1 am more doubtful about the 
emendation samdrjane in v.8 of the apoeryphal verses: 
the MSS, have duikhidiiamdarjane, and Iam not certain 
that Béhtlingk’s duhkhddikamajjane ts not more probable; 
the expression is in either ease, it may be said, not a very 
happy one; majyane is good, but dudthadika is weak, 
while on the other hand samérjane is not elsewhere 
well authenticated nor very easy. 


1 ji,4; see my Sdithdyana Aronyaka, p. 19, 0.1. 
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In i, 27 the author takes yat prasasiaye munindm 
as denoting “ prescribed for sages", and he compares 


‘Manu ii, 24: 


caturo brilmanasyadyan pragastin kavayo viduh | 
But the cases are hardly parallel: it is at least as casy m 
this case to take the genitive as denoting the authority by 
which the rule is promulgated, while in the passage from 
Manu the genitive is really a possessive predicative 
genitive, and does not depend on prasastan; the real 
sense is, “sages know that it is laid down that the first 
four are for the Brahmin.” Nor do I follow the criticism 
of iv, 17, as exhibiting a difficult use of the future with 
the perfect participle as equivalent to a future, which is 
supported by a reference to Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar,’ 
The form is kadaitat sampiirnam .. . bhavisyati, which 
with a past participle, not a perfect, 1s quite in order 
and normal: “when will it be complete.” Again, while 
Dr. Schinfeld recognizes that the Dvandva gauravajara 
offends against the rule alpactaram in Panini,* he does not 
note that it offends much more seriously in retaining the 
feminine ending” Nor is it quite fair to call ayam in iv,9 
(satyam sinur ayam) a mere verse filler, or to doubt its 
accuracy ; nob only is it in all the MSs. and editions, but 
it has a distinct deictic force, and is far from being otiose 
or spoiling, as verse fillers do, a verse otherwise good. 

It need only be added that the Santisataka, if clearly 
inferior to the Vairdqyasataka of Bhartrhari, is still of 
substantial poetic merit, and that Dr, Schinfeld'’s German 
version is clear and satisfactory. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

1 Gnd ed., § 1075d, a section which really relates to perfect participles ; 
Whitney ignores the usige with a past participle possive, no doubt 
because syntactically it is not in any way worth notice, being equivalent 
to a mere adjective plus a verb. 

2 ii, 2, 34. 

1 Seo Wackernagel, Altindiech: Grammatik, ij, 2, 165, For aboudha- 
Gras, clearly a locative of o neuter Dvandva, in iv, 18, see ibid, 104, 
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Die WUREZELN DER SAGE VOM HEILIGEN Gra By 
LeoroLp Vor ScHROEDER. Wien, 1910. 

This is a most interesting study of the antecedents 
of the legend of the grail and an effort to find the 
origin of the conception in pre-Christian ideas, It must 
at once be conceded that so far as the general. principle 
is concerned the correctness of the theory can hardly be 
gainsaid ; that the legend of the grail is purely Christian 
is not in itself probable, and it is far from being supported 
by the available evidence; much of the legend is plainly 
taken over from an older tradition. 

Tt is, however, a more doubtful matter when Professor 
yon Sehroeder seeks to find the prototype of the grail in 
the Rgveda. The grail is a magic dish which ever fills 
itself and has to be won by a spell from its guardian, and 
its winning involves the restoration of prosperity to the 
land wherein it is. These characteristic features von 
Schroeder sees as paralleled by the Vedie conceptions of 
the sun as an odana or as a carn which confers all 
desires, and of the moon as Soma, which eaten by the 
gods yet never fails to supply sustenance; Soma is 
guarded by the Gandharva or Gandharvas, in whom he 
finds the prototype of Lohengrin, reminding us of the 
connexion between Gandharvas and Apsarases, “ swan 
maidens" as they appear in the tale of Purfiravas and 
Urvaéi. The spell is illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and 
the prosperity which follows the finding is none other 
than the breaking up of the drought by the rain which 
falls as the result of the Soma sacrifice. Moreover, the 
fact that the grail is found among the departed dead 1s 
meaningless in the Christian tradition, but not when it 1s 
realized that the dead in the Veda live in the sun or moon, 
and the tradition of purity and simplicity in the discoverer 
of the grail is paralleled in the story of Rsyasriga. 

It may at once be said that much of this is of interest 
and importance ; the importance, however, is that of parallel 
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religious conceptions rather than that of a real prototype 
of the grail legend. It is, for exainple, by no means 
improbable that the record of the afflictions of the land 
of the guardian of the grail and their dispersal hy its 
discovery is a new and altered form of the dlder legends 
of the driving away of drought by a rain spell seen in 
the Rsyasriga legend, and the purity of Reyaériga is 
4 simpler prototype of the purity of the seekers of the 
erail, which varies of course with the conception of the 
mediaeval and modern poet. The spell also can be 
illustrated by the Vedic riddles, and von Schroeder does 
not claim to explain fully the real character of such spells, 
But the connexion of Lohengrin and the grail, and with it 
the identification of Lohengrin and the Gandharva who 
guards the Soma, is very doubtful : Lohengrin is not 
found in the grail saga as told by Crestien de Troyes ; 
it does oceur in the version of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
and apparently he claims to have followed a Provencal, 
Kyot, but some doubt is thrown upon the existence of 
this Kyot by the fact that he cannot be traced in any 
other source, and such authorities as Birch-Hirsehfeld and 
Heinzel consider that he is a pure invention of Wolfram’s, 
and that the Lohengrin lerend was originally in no 
connexion with the grail saga at all. In any case, the 
parallelism with the Gandharva js by no means adequately 
made out. The Gandharva is not an Apsaras; von 
Schroeder himself thinks he is a representation of the 
horde of the souls of the dead, as indicated in the 
Assalayana Sutta,’ and his connexion with the Apsarases 
ik not sufficient to make up for this difference. 

More important is the question whether cither the aun 
or the moon is the prototype of the grail and of the 
popular tales of the dish which never fails * or the mill 


! Von Schroeder curiously ignores Windisch's elaborate discussion of 
this topic in Muddhe's Gehert: see above, TRAS. 1010, pp. 213 neq, 
* This sort of dish is found in the Moahdbhdrata, iii, 3, 73 20. 
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which continually grinds, a version which von Schroeder 
18 no doubt right im holding to be merely a variant of the 
more simple dish motive. There are other forms of the 
same conception, and the normal Indian one is of course 
the wish-cow, but in all von Schroeder (p. 20) sees the sun, 
or, as indicated elsewhere, the moon, from which perhaps 
the sun, which does not wax tr wane, borrowed its 
character as an object of consumption which replenishes 
itself. It is, however, precisely this identification which 
is the least plausible. The bimaduh has been traced to 
the bountiful clouds,’ and this conception may have played 
its part in the result, but there must also be borne in 
mind the fact of the importance of the cow in itself to 
Indian agriculturists and pastoralists, and the conception 
therefore needs not any attribution to the sun. The 
evidence of the connexion of the sun with a dish which 
never fails is very unsatisfactory. It is perfectly true 
that in the ritual the sun is sometimes represented by 
a dish: in the Pravargya, as Oldenberg* and Hillebrandt* 
have shown, the dish ealled Mahivira, filled with hot 
milk, represents the sun, but there is nothing here about 
a self-filling dish, and the self-filling dish (jthara) which 
Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata receives from Vivasvant 
cannot be held to prove anything for the Veda. Again, 
the odana vistarin of an Atharvan hymn* is a symbol 
of the sun; but the fact that the cooking of that odana 
is said elsewhere ® to secure to the cook prosperity, union 
with gods, and fellowship with the Gandharvas, is totally 
inadequate to show that the sun was deemed a self-tilling 
dish, and yet if this cannot be shown the essence of von 
Schroeder's argument disappears. Further, it is very 
doubtful if the identification of the odana with the sun 

1Cf. Macdonell, Pedic Mythology, p. 150. 

* Religion dea Meela, pp. 45, 440. 

2 Vedische Mythologie, i, 200; ii, 217 #eq. 

4xi,3. See Whitney, Translation of the Atharvavedn, p. 625, 

* vill, 06,6; of. 58, 14; 1, G1, 7. 


en 
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is more than priestly speculation: von Schroeder treats 
it as if it represented a popular conception of the sun, but 
for that there is no hint at all: the Atharvan hymn 
where it represents the sun is clearly priestly (the practice 
of calling the whole Atharvan more popular than the 
Rgveda is simply unwise), and we get no further than 
we are carried by the Pravargya rite, for the passages of 
the fgveda, in which von Schroeder sees a reference 
to the sun as an odana which Indra resenes from the 
Gandharva who guards it, are merely references to 
a cooked mess, and the interpretation of it as the sun is 
quite needless and most improbable? Nor is it at all 
strengthened by the fact that Pisan is called karambhad 
in ridieule* It is hard to follow von Schroeder's argument 
(pp. 25, 26) that this conception is natural if the sun were 
regarded as 4 warm mess, and that ane of the sun-grods 
must have been an eater of mush. 

The moon, indeed, is more plausible a prototype, but 
again it is hardly satisfactory, for its connexion with 
Soma‘ is not a precise parallel to the grail. That the 
moon had a potent influence over plant life ond that it 
was identified by the priests with Soma because inter alia 
of its swelling is certain, but there is no adequate trace 
in Vedic or classical literature of the moon as a dish 
which satistices all desires, The conception of such a dish 
may have some mythological explanation < but such an 
explanation seems needless, and at any rate the moon or 
sun explanation must be ranked with the Jess plausible 
theories of comparative mytholowy, 

A. BERRIEDALE Kerra, 

' viii, 06, 6: of. 58, 14; i, 1, 7. 

* Bee also Macdonell, JRAS. xxVii, 160 seq. 

* RY. vi, 56, 1; Mardonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 265, 

* Von Schroeder insists on this a8 primitive, accepting Hillebrandé's 
view of the original identity of Soma and the moon, Which he thinks he 
has successfully upheld against Oldenherg, This, however, is most 


improbable, and needs further support; ef, Macdonell, p. 113: Whitney, 
FAQS. xvi, p. c, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(October, November, December, 1910.) 


L—GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Rovyan Astatic Socrery 


November 8, 1910.—Sir Raymond West, Direetor, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the moma = 
Nawab Framurz Jung Bahadur. 
‘ Mr. Hirachand L. Jhaveri. 
Mrs. Alicia Simpson. 
Professor V. V. Sovani. 
Mrs. E. M. Wilker. 
Twenty-two nominations were announced for election at. 


the next General Meeting. 


The Rev. J. J. Johnson read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
Two Schools of the Vedanta (Vallabhiya and Naimbarka)", 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Grierson, Mr. Thomas, 
and Professor Barnett took part. 


December 13, 1910.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 

Mr. H. M. Anthony. 

Babu Ras Bihari Banerjea. 

Mr, Warren Dela Bére Barnes, 

Rev. W. W. Cochrane. 

Rai Bahadur Priya Lal Ganguly. 

Mr. 8. C. Ghatak, M.A. 

Mr. L. K. Ananta Krishna Iyer. 

Mr. Tien Chéng Kong. 

Pandit T. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Shyam Lal, M.A. 

Rev. Dr, J. Arbuthnot Nairn. 

Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman. 
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Mr. E. T. Richmond. 
Rev. Alexander Robertson. 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Ramaiya Sastri. 
Rev. Father A. M. Tabard. 
Surgeon W. Perceval Yetts, R.N. 
Ahmed Zeki Bey. 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Khan. 
" Mr. W. A. Graham, 
Mr. Harry G, Hillas, 
Mr, Saw Hla Pru. 
Four nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Mr. H. W. Codrington read a paper on the Kandyan 
Constitution. 
A diseussion followed, in which Mr, F. H. M. Corbet 
and Mr, Fleet took part. 


I—Princrpan Coxrents or Ontentan Journars 
I. Zevrscimivr pen pevrTscwey MORGENLANDIScHEN GESELLSCHAFT. 
Hd. LAV, Heft iii, 
Rescher (O.). Mitteilungen aus Stambuler Biblictheken. 
Goldziher (1.). Schi‘itisches. 
Keith (A. B.). The Origin of the Indian Drama. 
Francke (A. H.). Die Geschichte der Dogra-Krieges. 

Ein Siegil in tibeto-mongolischer Schrift von Bhutan. 
Nildeke (Th.). Zum Buch der Gesetze der Linder. 
Wensinck (A. J.). Qejima und Benaj Qejiini in der 

iilteren Syrischen Literatur. 
Bork (F.). Das Alter der altpersischen Keilschrift, 





It. Ravisra peoct Step Onrextatt. Vol, | Il, Fase. ti, 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Ginosticisme Musulman, 
Campani (R.). Tl “ Kitab al Farghaini"” nel testo. arabo 

é nelle versioni. 
Griffini (E.). Lista dei MSS. arahi, nuovo fondo della 

Biblioteca Ambrosiana di Milano, 
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TL. Virwwa Ontestat Jovwxan, Vol. XXIV, Nos. tin. 

Bartholomae (C.). Zum Lautwert der awestischen Vokal- 
zeichen, 

Aptowitzer (V.). Die Rechtsbiicher der syrischen Patri- 
archen und thre @)uellen. 

Franke (R. O.), Die Gathis des Vinayapitaka und ihre 
Parallelen. 

IV. Jovasan of Tax Stam Socrerr. Vol. VII, Ft. i. 

Ravenswaay (L. F. van) Translation of van Vliet’s 
Description of Siam. 

VV. Taswtetan Axtiqgaur. No, vi. 
(1) Pora-porul Venba Malai, and selections translated from. 
(2) Pura Nanirn. 
No. vii. 

Subramaniya Muduliar (V. P.). Critical Review of the 
Story of the Ramayana and an Account of South 
Indian Castes. 

Pillai (P. V. Nanu). The Ramayana. An Historical Study. 

Naidu (C. T). The Ramayana, The Geography and 
Ethnology of the Poem. 

Pillai (P. Ponnambulam). The Morality of the Ramayana. 

Aiyengar (M. R.). Valmiki and South India (im Tamil). 

V1. Smonanxtra Dirmad. Vol. Al, No. 1. 

Gopinatha Rao (T. A.). The Chikuru Grant. 

Pichehu Aiyar (C. V.). Sankaraicharya and the Date of 
hie Birth, = =|... 

Barnett (L. D.). The Saiva Siddhinta. 

Ramasvimi Chettiyar (5S. R. M. M.). The Tamil Language. 
VII. Jovnsat or tae Itovan Awxrmmorotoatest. [sxerrrere. 
Vol. AL. 1910. 

Crooke (W.}. Rajputs and Mahrattas. 

Tucker (A. Winifred) and Myers (C. S.). Contribution to 
the Anthropology of the SCAN. 

(O'Sullivan (Capt. H.). Dinka Laws and Customs. 
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Seligmann (C. G.). A Neolithic Site in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

MacMichael (H. A.). The Kabaibish: Remarks on the 
Ethnology of a Sudan Arab Tribe. 


VILL. Mirremoxces pes Seuryans Fix OENTALISCHE Srracnen. 
Berlin. Vol. XIII, 

Laufer (B.). Christian Art in China. 

Hartmann (M.). Chinesisch-Arabische Glossen, 

Franke (O.). Zur Frage der Kinfiihrung des Buddhismus 
in China, 

Hell (Oberleutnant). Idiomatische Schriftzeichon in Japan. 

Mittwoch (E.).  Abessinische Kinderspiele. Ambharische 
Texte. 

1X, Ttouxc Pao. ‘Vol. XI, No. iif. 

Cordier (H.), La politique coloniale de la France all 
début du Second Empire, 

Saussure (L. de). Les origines de l'astronomie chinoises, 


Maspéro (G.). Le Royaume de Champa. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


DONALD WILLIAM FERGUSON, M.BE.AS8. 
Wuen Donald Ferguson passed away on June 29 last, 


under sad circumstances, I personally lost a friend to whom 
I could always turn in confidence for light on obscure 
points of Oriental knowledge requiring acquaintance with 
the languages and literature of the European nations 
connected with the East. For, besides his knowledge of 
Sinhalese and Tamil, he was well versed in French, German, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

His tastes were all literary, and though educated as 
a medical man he spent the greater part of his life in 
connexion with the Ceylon Observer, with which his 
family have had an honourable connexion for about 
seventy years, Indeed, it is hard to dissociate that 
well-known paper from the name of Ferguson. Donald 
Ferguson's father, A. M. Ferguson, C.M.G., was connected 
with it ss chief proprietor and editor from 1837 to 1592, 
the date of his death in the island. The subject of this 
notice was co-proprictor and co-editor with his father for 
many years till ill-health drove him from Ceylon in 1893, 
The present editor, John Ferguson, C.M.G., nephew and 
cousin of those just mentioned, is still oceupying that 
position after nearly fifty years of residence in the 
country. 

Donald Ferguson was born at Colombo on October 4, 
1856, and died at Croydon on June 29, 1910. Since 


1893 he spent his retirement in studying and illustrating — 


works connected with the history of Ceylon, and also 
greatly in helping others who were engaged in Oriental 
studies. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


The following is a list of his works extracted from the 
British Museum Catalogue :— 


1. 


z. 


a. 


it. 


12, 


is. 


14. 


Translation of EF. W. A. Kuhn's Earliest Aryan Element in 
the Sinhalese Voeahulary. 1885. 

Enlargement of William Ferguson's List of Writers on 
Ceylon. 1586, 

Translation of Daalman’s Belgian Physician's Notes on 
Ceylon. ? 1888, 


. Captain Joao Ribeiro; his Work on Ceylon and the 


French translation thereof by Abbé Le Grand.” Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS, 91888, 


- Translation of Ribeiro's Account of the Siege of Colombo 


wn 1655-56. 1801, 


« The Reverend Philippus Baldeus and his Work on Ceylon. 


Colombo, 1895, 


+ Captain Robert Knox: the fieenty years’ captive im 


Ceylon: Contributions towards a biography, Privately 
printed, 1896. 


. Edition of Robert Knox's Sinhalese Vocabulary. 1897, 
. Edition of the Travels of Pedro Teixeira. 1902. 
. Edition, Portuguese and English, of Vieyra and Calvyo's 


Letters from Portuguese Captives in Canton in Logd 
and 1636. 1902. 

“Correspondence between Raja Sinha Il and the Duteh in 
1645-1600." Journ, Ceylon Branch RAS&., 1904, 

Cartas de Raja Singa IT, Rei de Candia, aos Hollandases, 
1036-60, publicadas por I). Ferguson. 1907. 

“ Diseovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506." Journ. 
Ceylon Branch RAS., 1008. 

Translation and odition Barros and de Coutos’ History 
of Ceylon from the earliest limes to 1600 a.o. Journ, 
Ceylon Branch RAS., 1909. 


R. C. Tewprr. 


ALEXANDER ROGERS 


THE Socicty has lost a well-known and respected member 
in the person of Mr. Alexander Rogers, who died on the 
27th of November in his 86th year. Educated finally at 





Bombay Preeideny,4 in 1845. "Electing for the executive | 
branch, he served in the Northern Division, and rose to. 
be Collector and M. | even 
Police Commissioner in 1865. ‘He was us appointed a'Member 7 
of Council in 1872, and he retired in 1879. He was the 
author of a History of the Land Revenue Settlement of 
Bomluy, and of translations of three modern Persian 
plays and of Yusuf and Zuleike, and he edited the 
Bostam of Sadi. 




















ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


AummuawamattiA-Saxoana, Compendium of Philosophy. Trans- 
Inted by Shwe Zan Aung, revised and edited by Mrs. Rhys 


Davids. §8vo. Zendon, 1910. From the Editor. 
Ahmad Abdul Aziz Asif-ul-Lughat. Vol iii. Syo. Haidarabad, 
aH. 1328, From the India Office. 
Atyangar, K.V.R. History of India, Parti. Svo. London, 1910. 
From the Publisher. 

Al-Ghazzali. The Alchemy of Happiness, Translated by C. Field. 
London, 1910. From the Publisher. 


Armbruster, C,H. Initia Amhariea. Part ii. 8vo. Cambridge, 
1910. From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 


Aryabhat. Muhisiddhinta. Edited by Professor Sudhakara 
Dvivedi. §8vo. Henares, 1910. From the Editor, 


‘Bender, H, H. Suffixes man and cant in Sanskrit ond Avestan. 
Bvo. Jaltimere, 1910. From the Author, 


Hows Fragments inscribed with ancient Chinese Characters. 
From Mrs, Leslie Milne. 


Berrisu Museum. 
Supplementary Catalogue of Bengali Books, 1886-1910, by 
J. F. Blumhardt. 4to. London, 1910. 
Oatalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and Kurg Books, by L. dD. 
Barnett. 4to. Lendon, 1910. 
From the Trustees of the British Museum, 


Dickson, G. (trans.). A Jerusalom Christian Troatise on Astrology. 
8yo, London, 1910. 
From the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 


Dicrtowany or tHe Parnan Turmes on N.W. Frowrten or Inpra. 
New ed. I6mo. Calewtia, 1910, 


From the Chief of General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
mas. 1011. Sa 
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Dioga Nreara. Dialogues of the Buddhs. Part ti. Translated 
by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids. §vo, London, 1910, 
From the Publisher, 
Divikara, Siddha Sena, Nyiyivatira, Edited by Satis Chondra 
Vidyabbusana, Pamphlet. Svo, Cwlentla, 1909, 
From the Indian Research Society, 


Exorovorzom or Ista. No. vii. Leyden and London, 1910, 
From the Publishera, 


Framurz Jung, Nawab, Bahadur. The Medak District. 
Setwnderaad, 109. From the Awther, 


Goldziher, I. Vorlesungen tiber den Islam. Svo. Heidelberg, 
1910, From the Publisher, 
Gordon, E. A. Messiah, the Ancestral Hope of All Ages, from 
Ancient Reeords. Fol, Zbtyo, (1910 7). 
From the Publishers, 
Hamdu'llih Mustawfi-1-Qazwink. Tw'rikh-i-Guzida, or “Select 
History”. Facsimile, with Introduction, by Ed. G, Browne. — 
Svo. Leyden ond London, 1910. 
From the Gibb Memorial Trustees, 
Handler, G. H. Elchanan: the Legend of o Jewish Pope. 
London, 1810. From the Publisher. 
Hodson, Lieut. V. C. FP. Historical Records of the Governor. 
General's Body Guard. 4dto. London, 1910, 
From the India Offes, 
Hooker, M. Behind the Scenes in Pekin. S8vo. Zondon, 1910: 
from the Publisher, 
Hossain, W. Anglo-Persian Word Book, No title-page. Svo, 
( Culeutia, 1909?) From the Author. 
- Notes on the Arabic Portion of the Persian Course for 
the Matriculation Examination, Pamphlet. Caleutfo, 1910. 
From the Author, 
Japanese OLD AND Mopens Fink Aunts, Illustrated Catalogue of, 
at the Japan-British Exhibition, 2 vols. 4to. Tokyo, 1910, 
From the Commissioner-General of 
Japanesd Gocernment to the Exhibition, 
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Jhaveri, H. L. First Principles of Jain. Philosophy. 8vo. 
London, 1910. from the Author. 


Johnston, R. F. Lion and Dragon in Northern China. vo. 
London, 1910, From the Publisher. 


Machir Bar Abba Mari. The Yalkut on Amos, Obadiah, ete, 
Edited by A. W. Greenup. . Small 8vo, Zondon, 1910, 
From the Editor, 


Majumdar, Jnanendralal. The Eagle and the Captive Sun., 8vo. 
Caleutia, 1909, From the Indian Research Society, 


Milne, Mrs. Leslie. Shans at Home. With two chapters on 
Shan History by Rev. W. W. Cochrane. Syo, London, 1910, 
From the Author, 


Naidu, C.T. Tyagayyar. Pamphlet. Madras, 1910. 
From the Author. 


Narasimhiengar, M. T. Kalidasa’s Religion and Philosophy, 
Pamphict, 4to. Sombay, 1910, From the Author. 


Nonta. Archwologicul Survey, Reportfor 1907-8. Vols. i and ii, 
with plates. Fol. Carro, 1910. 
From the Ministry of Finanee, Egypt. 


Paxszan Crstowany Law. Rawalpindi District. Revised edition. 
Bro, Lahore, 1910. From the India Office. 


Parker, H. Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. Vol. i. Svo. London. 
1910. From the Publisher. 


Parrotogia Onrextanss, Tome vi, fase. ii, and tome vii, fase. iv. 
Svo, Paria, 1910. Purchased, 


Radloff, W. Chuastuanit, das Bussgebet der Manichiier. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 109. 
From the Académie Impériale des Seiences da St.-Pélerabourg. 


Rameden, H. A. Corean Coin Charms and Amulets, &vo. 
Yokohama, 1910. Fron Dr, O. Codrington, FLS.A. 


Sangaraj, Somdet Phra, Phra Bhikku Patimoka. 8vo. Bangkok, 
129 (1910). From the Vajiratiana National Library. 
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Schonfeld, K. (ed.). Siintidatakea, Svo. Leipzig, 1910. 
From the Publisher. 


Schroeder, L. von. Die Wurzeln der Sage vom heiligen Gral. 
Bro. ten, 1910. 
From the Kais, AR, Wissenschaften in Wien. 


Spoer, H. H., and Haddad, E.N. Manual of Palestinian Arabic 
Bro. Jertsalem, 1909. From Messrs. Luca & Co. 


Stenz, Georg M. [Beitrige zur Volkskunde Siid - Schantungs. 
Herausg. von A. Conrady. 8Svo. Leipzig, 1907. 
From the Stidtischen Museums fir Polherbunde ou Leipaig. 


Sykes, Major P. M., and Ahmad Din Khan. Glory of the Shia 
World. §8vo. London, 1910. Presented by the Author. 


Uscren Provinces Drernicr Gazerreers. Vol. xxii: Hamipur. 
Svo. dllahabad, 1909. 
from the United Prorinces Gorernment, 


Wacha, D. E. A Financial Chapter in the History of Bombay 
City. §vo. Bombay, 1910, Presented by the Author. 
Wieger, L. Bouddhisme Chinois, Tomei, 8vo. Parts, (19107). 
From the Publisher. 

Younghusband, Sir F. Indin and Tibet. 8yo, London, 1910, 
From the Publisher, 
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VIII 


DR. STEIN'S TURKISH KHUASTUANIFT FROM TUNX- 
HUANG, BEING A CONFESSION-PRAYER OF THE 


Enreo ASD TRANsLaTEn oy A. v. LE COQ 


FJ UROPEAN science is indebted ta Dr, M. A. Stein's 
industry for the remarkable document here published. 
It is one of the many valuable MSS. which fell to his 
lot through the’ partial acquisition in 1907 of an ancient 
library discovered, by a Chinese priest, in one of the 
Buddhist cave temples of the “Hails ‘of the Thousand 
Buddhas” to the south-east of the Tun-huang oasis, as 
described by him in the Geographical Jowrnal for 
September, 1909.5 Its excellent state of preservation, 
and the fact of its being written in the clear unequivocal 
letters of the Manichman alphabet, renders this MS. a most 
valuable help to all interested in the study of the ancient 
Turkish speech in which 1 is edited. 
The form of the MS. is that of a book-roll composed of 
' The MS. which now bears the number Ch. 0015 was found mixed 
upin a bundle with Chinese manuseript rolls, mainly containing Buddhist 
texte, [tis rolled on a atick of hard close-croined wood, about 4) inches 
long and } inch thick, with broader koobs at the ends The pooper 
‘js tough and stout, with a very smooth surface, apparently sised ; 


in appearance it seams to resemble the paper of certain dated Chinese 
MSS. of the Tang period discovered in the same library.—M. A, Stew. ] 
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a number of leaves of paper, each having a breadth of 
4 inches and a length of from 10} inches to 13) inches; 
these leaves are carefully pasted together, so as to form 
a sheet of 4 inches broad and 14 ft. 8 in. long, con- 
taining a total of 338 lines. The writing in Manichmean 
letters is beautiful and clear; the punctuation shows 
the characteristic signs hitherto exclusively observed 
in Manichean MSS., namely, one or two black dots 
surrounded by little circles or ovals exeented in red lead 
or vernmlion. 

Tt is difficult to form an opinion as to the age of this 
copy, but as the orthography is not carried ont with that 
strict uniformity for which our best Turkish Buddhist, 
Turkish Manichman, and especially Persian Manichman 
texts are remarkable,’ and as there are not infrequently 
found uncorrected clerical errors; we may have to adjudye 
this MS.,as well as some of the Berlin fragments of the 
same category, to a relatively more recent date. 

This chronological order seems further to be confirmed 
by the discovery, amongst the Turkish Buddhist MSS. 
brought from Turfan to Berlin, of a number of similar 
confession-prayers, which evidently have served as models 
for the composition of the Manichmwan prayers of the same 
character. These latter may be translations from the 
Persian, and it is by no means an established, or even 
probable, fact that they originated in Turkistan. 

A copy of this identical prayer, written in the Uighur 
character, has found its way from Turfan to St. Petersburg. 
Tt has been edited under the title “ Chuastuanit, das 
Bussgebet der Manichier”, by Professor W. Radloff, in 
the publications of the Imperial Russian Academy, 
St. Petersburg, Augnat, 1909. 

* Here are some instances of varying spellings: abt and iki, igid and ithe 
presumably older) iyidd ; iyo¢ and (presumably older) ‘tyad, jénd and ‘ied. 

* For these cf, n. 40; in our more carefully written MSS. olorical 


errors are commonly blotted out by an application of opaque white 
eolour, on which the correction is carefully entered. 
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The difficulties of the Uighur writing have misled 
Professor Radloff in inany instances, as already in the title,! 
and as the translation also is by no means convincing, 
a new edition is called for by the importance of the text. 
The want of familiarity with the Manichman faith is, 
however, a great obstacle in the way to a reliable trans- 
lation; the present attempt is offered with a due sense 
of the difficulties of the task. 

The St. Petersburg text is but little less complete 
than Dr. Stein's MS., beginning at about the 28th line 
of the latter. Fortunately, parts of the identical prayer 
have been found by my own expedition to Turfan as well ; 
and as some of these fragments contain pert of the 
beginning of the confession, I have availed myself of 
Dr. Stein's permission to add them, under a separate 
heading, to this publication, which thereby becomes the 
inost complete edition of the text hitherto existing, As 
these fragments are also written in the Manichmwan alphabet, 
the readings throughout are clear and incontestable. The 
whole of the Berlin fragments is being published in the 
Anhang zu den Abhandlungen der kyl. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

The contents of the text are important. They consist 
of an enumeration of possibly committed sins, for which 
forgiveness is being implored.* This enumeration com- 
prehends fifteen articles or counts, each being introduced 
by the words “the Second”,“ the Third”, ete. Some of 
these articles contain fragmentary deseriptions of the 
eombat between the God of Light and his elements, 
against the Demon of Darkness and his creatures, and 
of the intermingling of Light and Darkness consequent 
upon this combat; in others we seem to get a glimpse of 

‘Cf A. v. Le Coq, “ Ein christliches und ¢in manichiisches Manu- 
scriptfragment in tirkiseher Sprache (aus Turfan)": Siteber. d. kel, 
Preuss. Akad. d, W., xlviii, 1000, 


* For the importance assigned by the Manichwans to repentance 
ef. Baur, Das manichitieche Religionsyetem, Tibingen, 1831, p. 262. 
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ihe manner in which the auditores, or Manichean laymen 
(for whose use this and similar prayers were intended ), 
could contribute their share towards the extrication of 
the ensnared Light from the embraces of Matter. For 
the attempts at explanation of these symbolistie recitals 
I must refer the reader to the appended notes. 

I close this introduction with the expression of my 
sincere appreciation of the courtesy which has caused 
Dr. Stein to honour me by entrusting the edition of 
so valuable a document to my care. 


KHUASTUANIFT 
THE BERLIN TEXT 
(Containing part of the beginning and of the First Article of the 
Khuastuanift destroved in Dr. Stein's MS.) 

Additions of vowels by the editor are pliced in ( ); destroyed letters 
and words have been reconstructed aud stand in[ ]. The addition of “ty 
4, and «A to some words is an expedient to Gill spaces. 

T. 0, D. 175, 1. 

1. Xormusta-h t(@)ngri-i bis tG)ngri-t” 

Khormuzta the God and the Five-God 
® hirlé gam{a)) Ud)ngrilir shizrintig(ii}n* 

came descending (from the heavens), with the purity of 
$. ywakka™ singhskali-i Ma\lti-t-h 

all the gods, in order to engage in battle against 
4, ‘inti-id . any qilinél(i)y imnuluyun > 

the Demon; he battled against the Smnudom 
5. dif tirliig yaklirliigtin singiiédi-i, 

inclining to evil deeds, and against the five kinds of Demonry. 
6. eingrilile yikli-t y(a)rugl-i qarali-i of 

God and the Demon, Light and Darkness at 
7. ddim qlaltildi-i . yormuzta ta)ngri-i-h 

that time intermingled . God Khormuszta's 
8, olanli-i] bis (d)ngri-i” . bisning izied (ti )mmliz 

youth, the Five-God, (and) our souls engaging in 


10. 


11. 


13, 


] 6. 


17. 


18, 


al. 


Ze, 


20. 


24, 
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. suin™ yldklligin singiiip balli)y basllijy ()" 


combat with Sin and Demonry became ensnared (?) and 

bolti-t . yma gam(a)y ydhldr uijwyllar 

inter-entangled (?). All the princes of the demons 

tottinésus ovutsuz sog™ yak [birld ?) 

came with the insatiable shameless Envy-Demon 

wiz artuqi ging tl\imdin yak [y(a)vlag ?| 

(and with) a hundred and forty myriads of (lesser) demons 
united in [evil ?] 


T. 1, D, 178, iv, 2. 


. biligingd-h gqatilip dgstz kougiil- 


knowledge (intent), and bereft of understanding 


. oz kad . R(G)ntit teymié qilinmis 


and sense . He Himself, the Born and Created (1.0. Bis 
Tiaineri) 


~mangign td)ngri yirin wnitu-n ‘Thddi-i . 


forgot (forgetting sent away) the eternal heaven of the Gods 
yla)rug t(@ngrilérddd atrilli-? . antadda- 

and became separated from the Light-Gods . There- 

ta baru tld)ngrim yak qilinéinga-h . 

after, my God! if, because the Smnu intending evil 

aniy gilinél(i)y smnu dgiindieni-i 

deeds, has led our understandings and our thoughts 


. saginéim(i)zni-iazyurdugin a... q(?)k\?) . . wun. 


astray . . . to demoniacal actions and if, because thereby 


. biligsig Ogsiiz boltuqumuz [ii] din . 


we have become unwise and void of understanding, 

qamlaly yla)ruq fiziithirning Udzin|gd 

we should have sinned and erred against the foun- 

(yalltiziingdl . arity ylajrug drrua tld)ngrikdn 

dation and the root of all bright spirits (namely) against 

(kd ?) yazintim(i)< yangiltim(i)z drsdr . 

pure bright Azrna the Lord . 

fy(a)rugli-i] qarali-i (d)ulgriili-i ydkli-t-h 

fand if thereby] Light and Darkness, God and the Demon 
[should have intermingled (?)| 
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Between this and the following leaf there is evidently 
a Jacuna of one or more leaves, which had contained, 
perhaps, an explanation of the allegorical story of the 
combat between the Five-God and the Smnu, and had 
shown its application to the ordinary events of daily life. 


T. 0, D. 178, 1, 1. 

95. tézi-i yiltizi-< ... . [trdim(i)z] drsar . 

lif we should have said?) . .. is its foundation and root . 
96. tirgtdsdr tld)ngrii-i tirgidir ?] . alitrsdr 

if we should have said if (some one?) enlivens (a body), God 

enlivens; if (some one) kills, 

27. ta)ngri-t Glirir tiddimilz dradr . ddgiy 

God kills . if we should 
28, aniyay gop t(d)ngri-i yaratmis ol 

have said the Good and the Bad, all has been 
99. trddimlajz drsdr . mangigi-i tla)ngrilarig 

created by God: if we should have said, it is He that 
80. lyaraldiyl-i ol tidim(t)z: drsdr . yormusia 

creates the eternal gods. . If we should 
81. [((@)ngrili-i] [Senuli-i ‘inili-i ‘igili-i of 

have said: Khormuzta the God and the Smnu are 
$2. [tidim(i)e| drsdr . t(d)ngrim snida baru-u 

brothers. . My God! if in (our) sinfulness 
68. [blilmdtin td)ngrikd ‘igddyti-i muntay 

we should have pronounced such tremendous blasphemous 
M4. uluy éulou-n" sav sizlidim(t)e drsir 

words through our having unwittingly become false to God - 
35. munday bu qdunésuz yazuq yazli)nt(im(i)e . 

and if thus we should have sinned this unforgivable (un- 

changeable) 

HG. drsdr . ((d)ngrim amti-i" m(é)n raim(a)st 

sin: My God! now [L  Raim(a)st 


T. a, D. 178, iii, 2. 
87. fld)rzind* igiftniir m(a)n* yazjugda bosunn 
fli)rzind, I repent! I pray, cleaning myself 
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88. dtiiniir m(G)n . m(a)nastar hirza-h. 

from sin: M(a)nastar hirza! (My sin remit !) 
89. quéluy pads’... “tkinti md 

qutluy pads ... ‘THe SEconn. 


Here begins Dr. Stein's Tun-huang text, the first 15-17 
lines of which being torn and mutilated, the editor has 
been able to reconstruct from the remainder of the page 
above begun. 


Dr. M. A. STEIN'S TEXT 


. (ikindi ymld kin ai fldngrikd| [Tar Seconp.) When, for the 
sake of the God of the Sun 
and the Moon, 

9, (i) ki-¢ yla)rug ordiu ‘térd] and of the Gods enthroned in 

the two resplendent 


— 


$. olurwyma t(a)ngriildrkad qamay| Palaces, the Basis and the Root 
4. burxanlarn(i}ng [yir suv] * ofthe Light of allthe Burkbans, 
6. yla)rugnlunly téet [yilttee) of the Earth and [of the Water?) 
G. tirndgili-i” . .  thia)ngri should goto the heaven intended 
Lytringdrit| for them (for Basis and 
Root) 
7. barsar ényit-ti qa |piyt] to assemble in, then their fore- 
most (first ?) gate 
8. kitn ai d(a)ngri ol . . bid is the God of the Sun and the 


Moon.” With 
0. id)ngrig bodwyali-i y(a)riuquy| intent to deliver the Five-God, 


and to part 

10. gla)ray adli)riali-i tHagdal) the Light from the Darkness, 
does he | 

11. toli-i tdgziniiy tért-t roll along from the bottom (of 
the sky ?) in fullness (as full 
moon) 

12, bulunngey()® yarutiir) ((@)n- and illuminates the four corners 

grim (the four points of the com- 


pass),—My God ! 


* This whole passus (ll, 1-8) differs somewhat from the Berlin MS. The word 
sue (being destroyed in the Berlin text also) is a suggestion of the editor. 
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s 


Si BR Bee ee i 


a 
— 


s © § & 


. drair . 


. bir tintura (i)ngri . 


» wili(ad)ngri-t . . 


. suida baru-u bill piitin) 
. kitn ai tla)ngrikd [iki] 
. wla)rug ordu-w tral 


. olurayma d)ngrilir ka) 


ndéd yazti)ntli)mli): drsdir| 
ym kirth drklig kadlling 


. a)ngri-a tipiin Kirtkii-t-n- 


mil (i )inladz 
. nded his 


. yla)elag eulri-u sav 
, sislda(i)mli)z drsitr . . 


anna 


. kin ait Ohir tidlijm is: drsdr 


. «+ » frksloeln tieyar batar 


arki-g 


. bar arsar twymarun tid(ihnli)z 
1" (irsar z 6 kati eatiietea te 


kiinta auda tngi-n biz 


. tid(ijm(i)s drsdir . . bu-nw thinti 


. bilmdtin yar(t)amis yaruguy 
. bodwnu-u itimir brs 
. mla)nastar hirza . . 


fiéiind ymd bis t(a)ngrikd 


. Xorm(u)zta tli) ngri ojlaninga™ 


pking 


iléiin€ y(a)rug 
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if, in sins, we should somehow 

unwittingly have sinned against 

the God of the Sun and the 
Moon (and ?) the 

Gods enthroned in the 

two resplendent Palaces ; 

if, albeit, we have called him 
the Trne, the Mighty, and 
the Powerful 

God, we should not have be- 


lieved in him . . if somehow 
we should have 

uttered a many wicked 

blasphemous" words . . if we 
should 

have said: the God of the Sun 
and the Moon dies and 

his rise and his setting is void 
of strength: should he 

own strength, (then) he shall not 

rise. . If we ourselves should 
have said 

our own bodies have been 
created before 

the Sun and the Moon, (then) 
this second 

unwittingly committed sin 

we pray to be made void of : 

Mla)nastar hirza! . . (Middle 
Pers. : Our sin remit !), 

Toe Tump. Tecranse, in de- 
fence of the Five-God,” 

the youth of KhormuztatheGod, 
(his five elements, to wit <] 

firstly: the God of the 4ephyr, 
secondly : 

the God of the Wind, thirdly: 
the God of the 








36. 


$7. 


2 = 


40. 
41. 
42. 
£3. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49. 


51. 


52. 


56. 


co 
» @ 1 -_ ous 
= On at a = 
* 


t(@ngri-7 
(d)ngri 
bikiné oot Ha)ngri-i . . suin 


. . tértiing suv 


yakligqtn simgistip 

balli? a?)"dugin" gla)raga 
gata )ltu-— 

gin fidiin . . tl@)ngri yiringirii 


borw wmatin bu-w yordd 

firir” . . fiziie-o-n gat 

kik asra sdgiz (!)" gat 

gir bis (a)ngri-’ ddim terur 

.» qladmla)y gir ticdkin(i)ng 
qui 

givi-i dingi-a manga G21 

fistiti-d biidi-d yla)rugi-® tézi 


wiltizi-i bis t\@)ngri-i ol... 
iVngrim suida baru bis 


. tG)ngrig bilmitin anityyla)clag 


biligin ndiéd sial(?)m(i)2 b(i)rti- 
mlijz™ 

diver . . tért yigli)rmi-i 
tinrdiig 


. bad giitim(i)s dirsdr . . on 


. yilan badl(ifa?)y drngdikin™ 


iki-1 
gir tidin tiriy fizig 


——_ 3 
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285, 


Light . . fourthly: the God 


of the Water, he 
fifthly: the God of the Fire, 


against Sin and Demonry . . 

have been ensnared and have 
intermingled 

with the Darkness . . . they 
have been unable to go 

to the Heaven of God and are 
[now] 

on this Earth... The tenfold 

heavens above, the eightfold 

earths below stand (exist) on 
account of the Five-God. 

Of everything that is upon 
earth, the Five-God is. 
Colour (?), the Likeness, the 
Body, | | 

the Soul, the Strength, the 
Light, the Foundation, 

and the Root... 


My God! If, in (our) ainfal 
ii 
{ 


condition, we unwitting- 
ly should somehow have been 
infractors against, or 
cansors of discontent in” (read 
birtdimiz), the Five-God by 
i bad and wicked mind... if 
we should have allowed the 


fourteen kinds (of our 


members) 
to rule it over us 
taking 


living bodies (as) food and drink — 


with the ton ‘snnke-headed 
finger-ends and 


- o* # if, 


, 


7 


- 


a <a 
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66. 


oT. 


55, 


59. 


GO. 


61. 


62. 


67. 
GS. 


Go. 


70. 


72. 


7H, 


74. 


75. 


76. 


. dintar 


aa icki-ii ((d)ngrig naéa 


aditim(ie ayritim(i}: drsar 
.. quruy ol yirkd b14 


tirlig tinl(i)iqa bis titrliig 
oolga “Hiadga nada 
yaz(i)nt(i)m(ie dradr” . . 


amt? t(d)ngrim 
yazugda bosunn ctunkr 


. bie m(la)nastar hirza . . 
. tértind sitki-1 t(a)ngri-h 


. yalavaéi-i burxanlarga™ 


. btyandt-4 bagtaei-i™ arity 


dintarlarqa bilmatin ndéd 

yazlijnt(ijm(i)2 arsdr . . wm 
kirti: 

tld)ngri-i yalavadi-i burxan 


tipan ddgii gilinélli)y arity 

tip = kirthtinnmidd(1)- 
mli)e 

iirsar 
sozla- 

sir biligsie(i)n Strit(!) fedd(s)- 
mie" 

arair . . nomuy lortg 


ida)ngri-i nomin 


vadturmatin tidtim(i)z drsdr 


. tli)ngrim amti-i Ghiniirbiz 


. parugda bosunu-w otimiir 
78. 


bis mla)nastar Mirza . . 
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the thirty-two teeth, we should 
somehow have 

angered and pained God . . 

if somehow we should have 
kinned against 

the dry and the wet earths, 
against the five 

kinds of living beings and 
against the five 

kinds of herbs and trees: now, 
my God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin, 

we pray: Manastarhirza.. .. 

THE Fourts. If, unwittingly, 
we should somehow 

have sinned against the divine 
yolavadi Burkhans ™ 

of the Host lof Light), against 
the merit-attaining (?)” pure 

Electi ... 

If, albeit, we have called them 


true and divine 
Burkhans and 

beneficent pure F.lecti, 

we should not have believed 


yolavade 


in them, if albeit we should 
have pronounced 

the word of God, we should 
foolishly have 

broken it . . if by not epread- 
ing the 

faith, we should have impeded 
it. 

My God! now we repent! 


cleaning ourselves from 


sin, we pry: Manastar hir- 
za f 






A 


= ° ; ; be = « 
‘ : == a a 7 —_ = = aoe ' “"’ eat 
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‘79. bisind bi tirliig ti inl()yqa Tue Frere. If, (misbehaving -oe 
against] the five kinds of 
living beings, (to wit) r 
80. bir ymd dki-i adagi(i)y kisikd firstly, against two-legged man, a 
‘Bl. dkinti-i tort butluy tinl(i)yqga secondly, against thefour-footed | 
living beings, 4 
82. fdiind uéuyma tinl(i)yga thirdly, aginst the flying living , 
beings, 
89. trtiing swo ‘idraki-i tink(i)yqa fourthly, against the living 5 
beings in the water, > 
84. bidiné yirddki bayrin yoriyma  fifthly, against the living beings 
finl(i)yqa” on earth, that creep on their 
bellies (livers) : 1 . 
85, suida barn-u t(d)ngrim bu-u bid my God! in (our) sinful state, ; 
these five kinds of ‘ 
86. tirliig tinlli)y(?)y tura- living and moving beings, up to D 
May (2y" aluyaa the large ones and down | 
87. kidighd  t(d)gi-t niéd to the small ones: if samehow 
qorqit(i)mli)z we should have frightened or ‘ 
88, firkitlijm(i)z  dradr  ndéd scared (them); if somehow we 
urtum(u)z should have beaten , : 
ad. wintiimis” dreir . . naéd or struck (them); if somehow 
acitim(i)s we should have angered | 
90, agritim(?)z drsdr ndéd liirdii- or pained (them); if somehow” 3 
m(ii)z we should have killed | 
91. drsdr munéa tini(i)yqa (them); and if thus we have 
tural(i)y- ourselves become tor- " 
02. ga dz didgdi-t bollumuz mentors to such living and 
moving beings : 
9%. .. amti-i ta)ngrim yasugda now, my God! cleaning our- 
bostrt selves from sr 
M4. étitniirbic m(a)nastar hirza . . sin! we pray: Manasiar 
hirza! +4 
95, . alting ymii Tae SIxra. “a 
96. ((G@)ngrim snida dla)ru-u My God! if in sinful state, we 
| sagingin should have committed 
97. sozun (for siziin)” qilingin the ten kinds of sin through 
on tirliig | es 
98. sui-i yazug giltim(i)s dirsdr thoughts, words, or deeds ; BA 
| 4 
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100, 
101. 
102. 
1038. 
104. 
105, 
LOG, 
LOT. 
108. 
109, 
110. 
Lil. 
112, 


115. 


114. 


115. 


116, 
117. 


118. 


11 


i] 
¥ 


. ndéa igid igiddd(i}m(i)z 

“irsar 

yma ndda igiddyi ant(i)gd(i)- 
mlije” 

drsir . . ndéiiged kist-1 

tanugi-i bolfuwmeur drsar 

.« pid yarugsuz hisig ndéd 

govlad(i)m(i)z dradr.. ymd sav 

ilitip™ sav kailiiriip kisig 

nada kiksiri-it sézlad(s)m(i: 

drsar . . kongulin filigen 

ariatd(i)m(ijz drsar . . 


yilei-i~ 
yiloildd(imli}e drsdir . 
maiéd 


«hy oF 
. nada 
. ond 


Gkis finlli)y(2y turalli}y(?)y 
Glird fanisz 

arsdr . . ndéd a)vlddd(i)- 
mii)z 

kivlad(i)m(ija" arair . . nda 

dvinng orunéag” yidd(i)mli)z 


dirsir® ... 
lapla- 
maz iatg nada tldd(s)m(i)z 


kitn at tla)ngri-i 


dvsdy . . yd ilki-vézriin bu 
Gziin uzuntoniuy”™ urilar 


iz bolup nada yazli)nt(i)m(i)z 


pang (uli)mli)e drsdr 
munca 
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if somehow we should have 
coined falsehoods ; 

if somehow we should have 
perjured ourselves ; 

if somehow we should have 
become & false 

man s witness; if somehow we 
should have per- 

secuted an innocent man ; 

if, carrying 

words to and fro (?), we should 
somehow 

have talked people into living 
in enmity 

(and thereby) should have eor- 
rupted 

their hearts and minds . 
if somehow we should 

have practised sorcery ™ . . if 
somehow we should 

have killed no many living 
moving beings ; 

if somehow we should have 
practised 

fraud and deception; if some- 
how we should have de- 

youred an industrious (?) 
iman's! homestead (2); 

if somehow we should have 
done deeds 

displeasing to the God of the 
Sun and the Moon: 

again, if in our first self 

(or) in this self, now that we 
ourselves have become 

Manichean (?)™ youths, we 
should somehow have sinned 

and erred, and should thus have 
brought damage and ruin 








190. 
121, 


123. 
(135. 


124. 
125. 


127. 
128. 
129. 


180. 


181. . . 


182. 
133. 


184. 


155, 


136. 
137. 
138. 


199. 


ah /- = 
me = 
: - 


Skis tinl()iga nied tis 

bor qiltlijm(z dreir . 
t(@ngrim 

qmii bu on tirlig yazugda 


botunw dtinirlhiz mla)nastar 


hivela). . . . yitind ymidi 


suida blabru-n dki-’ aryulut 


i 
. ol basinga tamu gqapli? «7)- 


yinga | 
azyuruyli-t yolga kim tistir™ 


.. bir igidd nomuy tiriig 


tntiuyma dkintie-t 
wdkkd 
i(d)nori-i tipin yitkiing yitkii- 


reagan 
suida bla)ru-n t(a)ngrim 


karti 
i@ngrig griy nomey bilmdtin 


yeni 


aqmatin . . burxantar grid 


dintarlar nomlasar kirthim- 
nected (3) 

t(@)rtrit yana igddyli t(@)ngriét- 
min | 

noméimin Aogmakd artizip™ 


aning savin alip ndéd 
yang (i)lt-w badag badadi)m(a)z 


dirsir . nid  yang(i) ln 
yildcndiemaz 


—_ 


over so many living beings, 
My God! 


now, cleaning ourselves from 
the- 

se ten kinds of sin we pray: 
Manastar 

ivza! THE SEVENTH. 

If one should say, who is he 
[that comes?! to 

the entrance of the two poison- 


and to the road that leads astray 
to the gate of Hell? 

The first is he that adheres to 
ais oe 

fuiths . . the second is he 


that, calling the 

Demon by the name of God, 
worships him with prostra- 
tions. 


My God! if, in (this) sinful — 


state, through our 

failing to understand and to 
comprehend the true God 

and the pure Faith, through 
not believing what 

the burkhans and the pure 
Electi might have prea- 

ched, and (frtr#?) having 
placed confidence (?) in 

those that falsely say: “I am 
ao man of God, I am 

a preacher,” and having 
accepted their words, we 


should, somehow, have erringly : 


‘ 
« 


(by mistake) fasted fasts and 
should, somehow, have erringly 
(by mistake) prostrated 


eal 
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140. 


141. 


142. 
143, 


144. 


146. 


146. 


147. 


148, 


149. 
160. 
151. 
162. 
153. 
164. 


155, 
156. 


a | o ‘Te 
158, 


159. 
160. 


161. 


drsdr ndéa yang(i)lu pusi-i 


bird (i)mli)z 
buyan 

bigtig™ gilurbiz tip 

yang (i)lu ndéd qaniy qiliné 


arsar . 


yma 


qiltlijm(ijz drsdr afin 
ywakka 
igkakkd” t(@)ngri-i tipdn 


tinl(i)y(? af)y teralli)y(i? ally 


olirinp 
yikuntimiz drsar . . ywmd 


hurxan tipan igidd nomga 


nduntwmus tap(i)nt(i)nli)z 
(irsar 
. « que qolu yikiintiimiiz 


drsir t(a)ngrika yazinip 
yaikka tapintli)mlije dredr . . 
tla)ngrim amitt-t Gkimtirbis 


vazugda bosunu dhimurbiz 


mla)nastar hirzla) . . 
sikiziné kirtii t(d)ngri-i-g 


ariy nomuy bilttkiimiizdd 
bla)ru-w . . aki yrltizig tie 


édki-i nomuy biltimiz . . 
wla}ruq yiltizin Ud)ngri yirin 


tindrig yilfizin tamu yirin 
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ourselves and should, somehow, 
erringly (by mistake) 

have given alms; or if, saving 
" We will acquire 

merit "’, we should somehow 


erringly (by mistake) have 
evil deeds .. or if, invoking 
the 


Demon and the Preta™ by the 
name of God, 

we should have killed (saori- 
ficed) living and moving 

beings and prostrated ourselves 
(to the demons) 

or if, saying: this is the (law 
of the) Burkhan, we should 
have 

subjected ourselves to a false 
Law, and 

should have worshipped it, 
by blessing it, 

(thus) sinning against God and 
worshipping 

the Demon : 

My God! now we repent! 

cleaning ourselves from 
We pray : 

Manastar hirza ! 

THe Eionra. When we had 
come to know the 

true God and the pure Law, 

we knew the two Roots and 
the Law of 

the Three Times, 

The Bright Root we knew to be 
the Paradise 

of God, the Dark Root we knew 
to be the 


ein 






102. 
168. 
164. 
166. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 


170. 





| ‘giiliontiz- 
. dd tam yalad(i)m(i)z bir amran- 
mag” 
dzrua = t(a)ngri-i — tamyasi-i 
dikinti-i 


tipdin diltimlijz . . 


nial ase 
3. 
biltim(i)z . . yma yir i(i@)ngri 
wog | 
drkin ingrd nd bar armas 
tangrili 
yakit 
nddd otra singusmis . 
w(a)rugli-i qla)rali-a qalti-i 
qatilmis yirig t(é)ngrig kim 
yaratmis tipdn biltimlije . . 
ymaargonyirt(d@)ngri-i nddda 
dtrii yoo bolyai . . yla)rugli-i 


qla)rali-i qla)lti-+ adr(i)yat-i 


. antada kisrd nd boltai tipan 


biliimli)z . . dizrua t(a@)ngriké 
kitn 


ai ti@ngrikad kiéliig (G)ngrika 


. burxanlarga™ inantim(i)z 


— tayantim({)2 nli)yoiak™ boltu- 


m(uz 


. « « tt yla)rug tamya™ kin- 


180. kirtkitnmdk kiin ai ta)ngri-i 


‘a a rte 
i —- 
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Empire of Hell. We knew 
what had been | 

in existence (at the time) before 
there was 

an Earth-God. We knew why 
God and the 

Demon had battled against 
each other, 

and how (thereby) Light and 

had intermingled. We knew 
who had 

created Heaven and Earth and 
by what means | 

the argon Earth-God” will 
again 

be reduced to nought, and how 
(thereby) 

Light and Darkness will (again) 
be parted: we 


knew what will happen after 


these (events). 
Believing in and placing 


our reliance upon Azrua the 


God, upon the Sun- and 
Moon-God, upon 


the Powerful God and upon — 


the Burkhans,= 
we became Auditores.™ 


Four bright Seals“ have we 


senled | 
in our hearts. One is Love™ 
(and this is) 


the seal of Azrua the God; the 


second (is) 


Faith (and this is) the seal of the 
God of the Sunand the Moon; 
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181. 
182. 


sd. 


184. 


185. 


186, 


158. 


149. 


I 90. 


191, 
103, 


198. 


194. 


105, 


196, 


197. 
198, 


199. 
0. barlajmga™ bulup” , 


tame (a)si-t fléling goramaq 

bis t(@)ngri-i tamyasi-t tirtiiné 

inlgd bilig burxantar 

lamyasi-t . . tlé)ngrim biligi: 
m(ijent-1 

kingtlitmitsni-i bu-w tirt-t 


tirlig Ud)ngrilérdd aryitd(i)- 
mli)z 

drsdr . . orninta gaméat(i)- 
m(ijz™ 

drsdr (a) ngri-i 
bozulti 

arear 
wazmgdd 

botwnn Gtimtrhtz mla)nastar 


Lam yasi-T 


amti La) ngrim 


hirz(a) . . 
éla)xsap(a)e 
bla)ru 
fé ayzin dé kingiiliim té 


» » loquzund on 
tutduqumuzda 


digin bir qlajmla)y Gsiin 
tokdti-a 

tutmaq kld)rgak drti-i . . 
ia )ugrim 

Inlip bilmdlin at's" 


ald)viginéd yorip yla)vlag is 


tua adas quia’ savin 


lip kingiilin kéritp wilgigqa 
» azo 
MUTQuRNs 
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the third is the Fear of God 

(and this is) the seal of the 
Five-God; the fourth 

is the wise Wisdom (and this 
is) the seal of 

the Burkhans . 
if, somehow, we 

shonld have caused our under- 
standing and our hearts 

to drift away from these four 
(kinds of) Gods, 

if we should have overthrown 
them 

from their places and if God's 
seal(s) should 

have been violated: now, my 
God ! 

cleaning ourselves from sin! 
we pray: Monastar 

hirza... Tue Nixrs. In 

our keeping of the ten Com- 
mandments it 

was ordained to keep, perfectly, 
three 

with the mouth, three with the 
heart, three 

with the hand (and) one with 
one's whole self. My God! 

if wittingly or unwittingly, 
having walked in the 

love of the body or having 
followed (accepted) the words 
and agreed to the intentions 

of bad comrades and ‘chance 
aequaintances,of (bad) friends 
and associates, 

(or) if having obtained 

cattle and (other) possessions ; 
or if, having been overpowered 


- My God! 
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2032. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


216 


217. 


218: 


219. 
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tagimlijz" wd)gip bu on 
é(a)xgapla)tli 27 

sid(i)m(i)z drsdr nasil 
dgsubiinie 

K(@)rgdtim(i: ”  dirsdr 
amt” d)ngrim: 


yarugda bosunn dtiinirviaz 
mlalnastar dare(a) . . 


. onund kiinkd tirt algis 


dzrua t(d)ngrikd kin ai 
Mangrika 
kiclig (d)ngrikd burxantlarga” 


. + Oty biligin arity kingiilin 
algansiy ” torit bar dirti-i . . 
pnd: qporqmatin drnuigiriip 


ddgiti-¢ tkati-i alganmad(i)- 
m(i)z 


dirsar . . ymd alqanur drkdn 


kingilitmitzni-t saqinéim(?)2- 
ni-i 

a)ngrigdri-i tutmad(i)m(i)z 
drsar.. . 

algisim(t)s Stigimiis t(ijngrikd 


arizin t(Gigmédi-i diradr . . nd 
yirdd 
fietinti-i 
qanti-t 


fudunti-= dyvadr oo. . 


idagrim yarugda  bodunu 
iitiiniir 
Jnas, 1011. 
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(lit. “met") by our foolish 
(worldly) attachments,” we 
should 

have broken these ten command- 
nents, or should somehow 

have been found wanting (or) 
of no avail" . . Now, my 
crcl | 

cleaning ourselves from ain! 

we pray: Manastar hirza ! 

THe Texte. It had been 
ordained to call down, 

with an undivided mind and 
a pure heart, 

every day, four blessings upon 
Azria the God, 

upon the God of the Sun and 
the Moon, 

upon the Powerful God and 
upon the Burkhans.* 

If, through want of the Fear of 
God, or from being lax, 

we should not have uttered 
(these) benedictions ina good 

and perfect manner, or if, while 
we uttered them, we 

shonld not have kept our hearts 
and thoughts directed 

upon God : 


if (thereby) our benedictions 
and prayers should not have 

reached God in a pure manner, 
(but) should 

have, somewhere, obstructed 
their own way, and held 
themselves fast, 

now, my God! eleaning our- 
selyes from sin, 


204 


224. 


296, 


aul. 


au, 


230. 


255. 


206. 


257. 


235. 
250. 


. tort, bar drti-a . 


; yla)rngin 


* arti-t m8 


biz mla)nastar hire{a) . . 


. bir ylag@)rmin€ yma yitt 


trending 


. pull-i* grit nomga andolasiq re 


. yaad bis 
tla)jngri-s 

vla)rugin querat(t) vit flayrii- 
tilar 


. xroitladg pladdwaxtladg tla)n- 


grin” . . tlajngrigdri 
hardagi-i bokuntadi-i ins 
tld)ngr 
bieli)ngdrii 
kallirdi-i arsar 


. 4 daz adruq gdruqg wip 
wla)ratip 


. nomga kii)ygiirstig ” tori bar 


azo mung fidin azo 
pust-1 birgali- qizyanip 
yiti-i birkig pusi-1 nomaga 


tikati-d birt wad ijm(ez 
arscr 

. . tlugrigdrii pardadi-i(!)* 
botuntaci 

bit Ua)ngri-i yladeugin deka 
harga (!)" (read bargqa) 

bad(ijm(i)z" drsir . . aniy 
quiindllidy 

kistkd yladvlag tinl(i)yqa 


tural(i)yqa bird(s)m(i)z dradr.. 
taktimaits sadtim i): drsdr 
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we pray: Manastar jurza ! 

Tue Exeventra. It had been 
ordained thus reverent- | 

ly to offer seven kinds of alms” 
for the sake 

of the pure Faith, (and) it had 
been ordained that, 

when the angels collecting the 
light of the Five-God 

(and ?) the god (gods?) Khrosh- 
tag Padwakhtag,” should 

have bronght to us (that part 

of) the light of the Five-God, 

that, going to God is (there) to 
be purified (delivered of its 

* dark particles) : 

(that then) much adorning our- 
selves, we should cause 

ourselves to dress in accordance 
with the Law.” 

If, because of (our) foolishwess, 
or because we 

have stinted giving alms, we 
should have been 

noable to give the seven kinds 
of alms perfoctly and in 

accordance with the Law (or 
“to the Law"), 

(or) if we should have bound™ 
the light of the Five- 

God, that is to go to God to 
purify itself, to our 

house and household (or) if 
we should have given 

it to men inclining to evil 
deeds or to bad living 

and moving beings 

and should (thereby) have 
spilled it or thrown it away, 
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245. 


246, 


247. 


248, 


249. 


253. 


O54. 


O55, 


256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


— 260. 
861. 


idtim(i)z drsdr™ 


ingri-i yla)rugin yla)vlag 
yirgdrit-f 

.. [)ngrim 
quuli-t 


 Yarngda bokunu oliiniin biz 
. manastar hirza . . -e 
. dki-i yigirmine bir ipilga 


dlig kiin ariy dintaréa . 
vosla?)nti-i™ olursng tirit har 
drti-t . . arity haéag baéap 


ta)ngrikd anéolasig k(d)rgdk 
drti-t . . yma dv barg tutdug 


. lélin yilgiqa barmaa buliup 


mungumiz  — tagim(i)z 


tHagip . 


yd fodunésuz ovutsus soq™ 


yak wdiin yin qorqundsuz 
kingiilitmiiz iidiin . . griniip 


drmdagurip drkligqi drksiz(iyn 

bacag sid(i)mli)z drsir... yma 

baéag olurup ddgiiti noméa 

léritd hagtamad(i)mli)s drsir 

-« (é)ngrim quati-i yarugda 
bosune 


dtiniirbiz m(a)nastar hirzla) . . 
w+ ee HE yli)girmind ai 


thus sending the divine light 
tothe Bad P 


cleaning ourselves from sin, 

we pray: Manastar hirza ! 

THe TWELFTH. 
ordained to keep (sit 

down to) every year a fifty 
days’ vos(a)nti 

after the manner of the pure 
Electi ; 

and it was «a prescription to 
offer worship to 

God by fasting pure fasta. 


If, because we have and bold 


house and 


household, and have obtained ‘ 


cattle and (other) posses- 


sions, or because our foolish 


attachments overpower us, 


or because of the insatiable, 


shameless Envy-Demon, 


or because of our irreverent 


hearts, we should have broken 


the fast, 


being faint-hearted and lax," in 


strength 


or void of strength: (or) if, 


allwit, 


sitting down to fast, we should — 


not have 


“rmyGod! now — 


Tt had been 


fasted in accordance with Law — 


and Ritual : 


my God! now, cleaning our- 


selves from sin, a 
we pray: Manastar hirza ! 


Toe Tamtreestn. It was a 


prescription to pray 


296 


262, 
265. 
2d. 
206. 
267. 
268. 
260. 
270. 


271. 
272. 


274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 


279. 


251. 


2. 


Had )ngri-ikiinin sayu tldagrika 
secnnnaget 
ariy dintarlar™ . 
ee | 
2ni-t 
yazuqumuzni-t bosann qolmag 
kKajroak arti-i .. yma drkligin 
airksizli)n arinip drmagirip 


» Steynriitt- 


ki kodighkha tiltanip 


yarugda bosunyali-t barma- 
A(ijmnli}z 

Gvair . . t@i)ngrim  amili-i 
nirngdd 

botnnn dtimitr biz m(a)nastar 

hirs(a) . . ae 


tort ylilgirminé bir yilga yitt-i 


. wlilmki-a” olursug tori bar 


arts 

. + bir at a)xsapla)t tutmag 
kla)rgak 

dirti-t ym éaidan-ta™ 
iy (i)mke-s 


Olurnp badag badap . . 
Hilngri-i buryanga bir laligin 
kingiilid bladru-u bir yilgi-i 


vasuqunurni-thoiunu atimmak 

kirgdk drtt . . tladngrim 
wits ylajmki 

(okiti-d oluru wmad(i)mlij: 
arsir 

bir aigi-t dla)xiapla)ilidy (7) 
didlguti-s 

(okati-i ariti-i tute wmadl(i)- 
m(i)z 
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every day of the Moon-God 


to God, to the Law (and) to 
the pure Electi 

to clean ourselvesof our sins and 

trespasses. If, in strength 

or void of strength, being faint- 
hearted and lax, (and) 

keeping up (too close) relations 
to (worldly) affairs, we 

should not have gone [to the 
Electi ?) to clean ourselves 

from sin: my God! now, clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin! we pray: Manastar 

hivza . os 

THE Fourteents. It had been 
ordained to sit 

down, each year, (to) seven 
yom and it wns 

i preseription to keep one 
month's ¢aydapat, 

Further, it was a preseription 
that, 

sitting down in the prayer-hall™ 
to observe the 

vimki (and ?) to fast the fasts, 
we should pray, with an 

undivided “mind from four) 
heart (?) to the divine 

Burkhan to make void our sins. 

My God! if we should have 


been unable to sit down to the 
seven yivik: in a perfect 

manner, if we should have been 
unable to keep the 

one month's éaxsapat in w good, 
perfect, and pure manner, 





285. 


291. 








. madlijmlije drsdr. 


2. wevtinnds . 


i 


dvsar . . 
w(i)mki-i 
batag ddgiti-’ nomda Hiried 


ymd éoidan-ta 


alurua amad(i)mlijz drair .. 
Air 


» wilgi-i yaruqumurnt-i bir 


biligin 


. kingiltd bla)ru-te bosuyn qol- 


digatig 
Mirgdk bolti-d aradr 
t(dngrim 


qmti yarugda bose atin 


biz mla)nastar hirela) . . 


. bis yligirminé kin sayn nde 


. vlalelag saginé saginurbiz 
. . » nada sizlimasig trinduliig 
soe soeldyiinhiz . 


. nea 


- IShimdiaig 1 tlayerbiz 


aniy qilinéga irinduka 


. Kantit Gziimiizni-a dmagdtirbis 


. wml kiinkd aiaduqumuz™ 


bik tdmgri-i yla)rugi-t Kut 
detour 
. fodvnésus ovulsuz 


soq yak s(@)wiginéd yoridng 


if, sitting down in the prayer- 
hall to [keep] the yimdr 


(and the fast?) well and in — ; 


accordance with 
Lawand Ritual, if we should not 


have prayed from our heart (?) 
with a single 

intent to shake off our one 
year's | 

sins: if, somehow, shortcomings 


and unavailableness should 
have been (in our condnet) : 
my God! 


now, cleaning ourselves feon 


sin ! 
we pmy : Manastar herza ! 


THe Firtresti. Every day, 
how many 
evil thoughts do we think! 


how many miserable 
words, that ought not to he 


spoken, do we speak! how — 


many 

deeds, that ought not to be done, 
do we do! 

On account of (our) evil deeds 
and (our) wretchedness 


do we ourselves cause torments 
to our own bodies t 


Because we ourselves have 
walked (lived), body and soul, — 


in the love of the insa- 


tiable, shameless, envious De-- ‘ 


mon, (therefore) does 


(that part of) the light of the 


Five-God, that, every day, — 


we have absorbed in our food,” 


207 a 


208 


S 


= 


S 


#10. 


S11. 


312. 
S13, 


a1, 


416. 


H17. 


1h, 


419 


La 


320. 


u21. 


iéin ylajolag yirgdri’ barir 

- + ni-i adie tld)ngrim 
yarugda 

bosunu Gtintrbiz m(a)nastar 


_ hirza .. d)ngri-t dowmurwa™ 


— me 
Hacer 
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go to the Bad Place. 
Because of this, my God, 


cleaning ourselves from sin! do 
we pray: Manaster 

firza! Beeause of the divine 
din-murwa.” 


Follow four empty lines.| 


Hdjagrim dgsitkliiy yazuglay 


‘dng dhigédt-1 birimeibiz™ 


lodunéaus ovutanz soq 
yiik iéin . . sagindin sizin 


gilinéin yd kozin kiriip 
qulqagqin dsidip tilin sizlip 


Ggin sunup gdagin yorip 
irkd” itgikeliz dm@dtirbic . . 
bis (d)ngri-a yla)rugin guru; 
il 

wirig bid tirliig bindli)y(ihy "dik 
tirlig otwy tyaéiy 2. ymd 
dgsitklig yarugluybiz . . on 
la)xdapla)iqa yitt-i pukiga fie 


tlajmejaga'nli)joiek atindutar 


biz. . gilindin qiln nmazbi: 


My God! We are imperfect 
and sin- 

ful! We sre tormentors and 
malcontents !™ 

For the sake of the insutinble, 
shameless, envious 

Demon, by thoughts, words, 
(and) 

deeds: seaing with eyes, 

hearing with ears, speaking 
with tongues, . 

touching with hands, walking 
with lees, 

do we long™ and unceasingly 
torment 

the light of the Five-God, the 
dry and wet 

earths, the five kinds of living 
beings (and) the five 

kinds of herbs and trees! (In- 
deed) we are 

imperfect and sinful ! 
account of the ten 

Commandments, theseven Alms, 
the three 

Beals do we hold the name of 
Auditores : 

to act their actions we are 
onable, 


On 


B23. 


624, 


HzZ5. 


BL6. 


a28. 


H29. 


450. 


atl. 


nv. 


a0. 


aa | * 
Bo. 


ASG. 


BHT. 
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wma yladrug tla)ngrildrka ariy 

Toma ildngridi-: nomel-1 grey 

dintarlarqga . . mica wazli)- 
nt(i)mn(i)}z 

yangli)iie)mli)z dirsdr yma 
ta)ngri-i 


. aimis Sted biligea ™ 


yorimad ijm(ile drsar 
ta)ngrildr 


kingitlin b(i)rtd(i)mli}z dirsdr 


werreat 

wijmki-1 badag algis i(a)xsa- 
pladt 

noméa toritéd tutu umad()m(i)z 


dirsir .. ndéi digstitiimiiz 


kl@rqdtimlij: drsdr . . kin 
Sn ypl 

ai sayin sui-d yarug qilur 

bic . . yla)rug tla)ngrildrhi 
none qulinga 

ariy dintarlarga snida yazugda 


hokwne dhintrbiz mla)nastar 
hirzla) . . bir ylogirmind at 
his olurda .. 
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If, somehow, we should have 
sinned or erred against 


the resplendent Gods, against 


the pure Law, against the 
Men of God, the Preachers, 

(namely) the pure Electi ; 
if, somehow, we should not have 


walked (lived) according to the 
letter (cound)™ and the 

meaning of God's spoken 
(words); if we should 

have caused discontent in the 
hearts of the Gods: 

if we shonld have been unable 
to keep the yimki, the 

fasts, the benedictions, and the 
commandments according 

to Law and Ritual; if,somehow, 
we have been found wanting 

and unavailing, (then indeed) 
do we commit sins 

every month and every day! 

To the resplendent Gods, to the 
Majesty of the 

Law, to the pure Electi, clean- 
ing ourselves 

from sin! do we pray: Manastar 

hirza ! (On the 25th day of 
the 11th month.) 


Here follows, after an interval of about five lines, 
the drawing of a beardless male person standing im 
a respectful attitude with crossed arms and hands hid in 
the sleeves of his coat. The costume consists of a long 
coat (cupon) with a narrow collar (7): itis held together 
by a cloth tied around the waist. The legs are covered by 
trousers, the feet by low boots, while the head is protected 
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by a (fur-vimmed ?) cap, Altogether the costume resembles 
strikingly that worn by the modern inhabitants of these 
rerions. 


NOTES 


Abbreviations: B= F. C. Baur, Jaa moanichiische Nofizpionssyatem, 
Tubingen, 1831. F. ott. Fligel, Mani, seine Lehre wnat sctne Schriften, 
Leiprig, 1862, K,=K. Kessler, Maul, Forschunyen her elie mani- 
chifieche Religion, Berlin, 1880, 


‘ aiaiy. Noun substantive derived, perhaps, from the root si:="* te 
purify”. LT eannot explain the way in which it is formed, 

7 inom. A word of Soghdian origin; the vowel of the first syllable 
is not yet fixed with any degree of certitude. It is an appellation of 
the Demon of Darkness himself ns well as of the lesser demons of the 
dark world. Tt appears to be interchangeable with the term wik, 

* balliyy baal(Tyy.  ballipy is perhaps, although the manner in which 
this word is formed is by no means clear, to be derived from ha = “to 
bind”, and should be translated as “bound, ensnared ”, hakd\t}y may 
be from the same root ta+#="*to bind one another". Whether the 
transliteration should be de/{i}y or be/(a}y, ete., we have as yeb-no mena 
of knowing. 

* aufadda-te, ‘This appears to be a clerical error for antada, 

* ronlajat fli jrsind (234 op. a sont) The Persian (') name of the 
person for whom this text was copied. In Buddhistic confessiona the 
cee AOE Raines) OF Whe posaceror, etc., of tha prayer: is frequently 
inserted in the same manner, 

* égiedr, Clerienl error (*) for the common word indir, 

. pal ey pools -+.» The mutilation of the second of these words, 
which are both written in red ink, renders it impossible to puess at its 
meaning. 

* teadgelt, Verbal noun formed, perhups, from a root tirnd-, which still 
Survives In, the (Ostm.) So, O69, “assembly” (Youssouf, Dict, tune. 
Jraacais), [The interpretation of this entire one is doubtful.) We 
cannot as yet decide whether din ai (d)egri stands for one or for several 
yous. iferr only one single deity appears to be Heart by thin mppiellatbanl 
and this would coincide with the passns B., p. 201: “Sonne und Mond 
oderderin diesen heidlen herrlichsten Lichtw 
(Cf also P., p. 256.) The “gods enthroned 
perhaps only the particles of light accumula 
bodies of light ; the exact explanation of this 
left to others. In the following lines tl 
road of the ght, which, having 


matter, is ascending to heaven ; unfortunately the recital breaks off at 
the = forencat gate ar namely, Lain Th Hci pmapr. For the hitherto fasaheu’ 
teailition concerning this road cf. F., p. 341, n. 202. ‘The words fof 
gantr Beem to describe the moon here na weds tueida, the crescent 


en thronenle Christus,” 
in the two palaces” are 
ted in these two. porest 
pissage must, however, be 
vere begins the description of the 
heen rescued from the embraces of 
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being changed into the full moon by the reception of the particles of 
ascending light (ef. B., pp. 306-7). 

® Cufen ser =“ sacrilegious words, blasphemy”. This interpretation 
appears assured by the following pusage (F., p. 200): ‘Der Begriff 
Gotteslisterung war aber cin weitachichtiger und omfasste illes, workin 
irgendwie ihrer DMimonologie ein Zupestiindnia gemacht wurde, #, B, dic 
Behauptung, dass der menschliche Kairper von Gott geschaffen sel, 
war cine Gotteslisterung.” The meaning “ Zauberwort” which T had 
sugested in “' Kokttirkisches nus Turfan ”, Sifther,, xli, 1000, is therefore 
erroneous, 

1 ‘The ** Youth of the God Khormuzta, the Fivefold God” is to be 
identified with the Primal Man” or **Urmensch”. The “five gods 
fighting in his defence” ore his five “elements” or menhrn, namely, 
the five gods of the Zephyr, the Wind, the Light, the Water, and the 
Fire. Cf. F., pp. 37, 5%. 

UL dealt Fiqelang, beelg(er Thole (7). Radloff translates ** because they were 
in constant glimmering motion“, but does not attempt to explain the 
form, According to the Fikrist (ef. F., pp. 87, 88): ** After having done 
battle, the Demon vanquished the Primal Man, devoured part of hix 
light and surrounded him with his generations (Geachfechtern) and with 
his elements.” I therefore propose to derive the word bafgdug from the 
root ha-, “*to bind, to enenare; following a suggestion of F. W. K. 
Miller, one may think of ba+7+/a-, by metathesis = healy(a)- or bealg(a)- ; 
the omission, bere, of the vowel «a, in writing, is, however, an unusual 
feature. 

kn yirdd drir, The “ Five-God" or“ Primal Man” is on or in this 
earth, because our workl was constructed from the mixed generations 
of the Light and Darkness, which bad come into existence by his defen. 
Cr. F., p. oo. 

1 Wijefin(ijs. (In the Petersburg MS., L 19, hitirtdlijm(ije.) =| This 
word is apparently derive from a root bir-, surviving in Osmanti in the 
forms ah myn, partic., ineife we brit tréadeger fait a cota base connie 
cout damn chat; Gellp, Gell. myryldamaq, myryidanmag, murrmurer, 
haliutier, fig, manifester du mécontenfement ; wie, myrylty, meermurer, 
ete., fig. mdconfentement (Samy).  Radlotf mistook the r in the ront- 
aylinble for a and read fat, Following a suggestion from Vilhelm 
Thomeen, I now believe it to be more correct to connect thia word 
with LSe,, fordre, disloquer (Barbier de Meynard).—irimci (1. a0) 
I would therefore connect with Oam. «2,9 bowry, “torsion,” and propose 
to translate with “*tormentor"™, As I find dy dmgik as synonyms in 
another fragment (T. 1, D, 173«), étdgéi Mirimei may well be consicered 
a fieadiedyoin for “ tormentor”. 

 dragik, Rodloif reads drikil. This word still exists in the 
Chaghatai LsG,) (firndk), bout dea doigte (Pavet de Courteille). 

18 We have sinned against the light contained in these objects. The 
enumeration somewhat resembles that of St. Augustine as quote! K., 
p 24: “Ipsam partem nature Dei ubique permixtam . . . in 
omnibus corporiius siceie ef Amictia, . . . tn omnibna seine amore 
herborum,' ele. 
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“There is as yet no means of explaining the words yalarad and 
higher, (The Petersburg text has iigigei.) higtiy may be a synonym 
for fargo, 

" acide, Rodloff reads dcn(djdimiz. The verb ia apparently the 
Tietz + a, 

* The five kinds of oreatures of the dart world are enumerated in 
nverse order B., p. 23, quoting St. Augustine: “novimus etiam 
animalin serpentia, natantia, volantian, quadrupedia, bipedia.” This 
sounds much like the passages ending with hiltme in the Eighth Count, 
1. Lith, ete., of the WS, 

™ finlliyy teral(iyy. The meaning of the second word is us yet un. 
expluingl. Perhaps it muy he translated with “moving "on the 
strength of the following paxsage in Baur quoting Turbo (B., pm. 312): 
‘on dem Wesen des guten Vaters hat jede Seele and jedes sich feare ype net 
lebende Wesaen Teil,” 

™ ydatimis, From a root yite-, still existing in the ** heavy” form 
in Chaghutai Turk! (cf. Pavet de Courteille, Diet, Turc-oriental : sabe, 
favor, acufpter, raloter), , 

“ anfgdini. Radloffs MS. apparently has the form aafiy-; the 
interpretation ‘‘to ewear on oath", ef, Om. a, sus, secms ta be 
onassailalle. 

= ilitip. Kaillolfs MS., if correctly rendered, reads ilitip; The verl 
dft- occurs several times in other texts, aml seems to have the ineaning 
of “to bring” or “to cause to bring", the contrast being gaaeryy 
or fajirur, meaning ‘* to cause to come back", “to come hack”. 

“ale This word is frequently accompanied by the word dimdn, and 
means “‘(deception by) magical arts”. Raulloif translates erroneansly 
with “ passion ”. 

Si ndie- and bir. Opptir several times together in our unpublished 
texts, and seem to be w hendiadyoin, The meaning in our Buddhist 
texts ix apparently “‘to deceive”. Another fragment (T.M. 180) 
shows, as things not to be found “in the other world”. the 
enumeration tdjr kiir wiles (= yilei) arvis, of which the first ard peel 
to have the signification of deception by simple fraud, the two others 
of deception by magical arte. Radloff translates eh bedicd ae abe “ 
erroneously writes (/é-) birlidm: with “we have given ourselves 2 
to lasciviousness and greed ", P 

* adda dirinny orwaced yildime: dretir, This 2 
corrupted. Tt reads wid cdriwng biti oruncugin Soltis . paca = 7 
in the St. Petersburg texts. The worts Hadanie sacs aera 7: ei 
coeur in our other texts. Radloif's Dictionary has the Vig.) fi fs: 
tiwik, devil (eilig, unbestsinelie, HMtichtiy), which ore, perhaps, pastel , ARO 
Eaaclings for de{ijag or dbliing; os the translation suggested by Radtoff 
for this passage seems acceptable, I have followed him in this instan 

™ utstin fonliry appears to he an appellative restricted, in these terta 
ta Manichwans. ai is a frequent word appareutly both in Buddhist 
and in Manichman texts, meaning “an adult youth ” 
ve toadir, Radloff reads erroneously fedir, and lhiehateee tek by <4 
open apeth”. Really it is the conditionalis of the verh ti-, eee 

i 
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and its translation ought to be ‘if one should say, There is a difficulty 
in the construction of this passage that I cannot overcome. 

* artitip is another word of which I cannot trace the meaning. It 
can apparently only mean “* to confide, to believe in”. 

OY Aignei Iigtiig is evidently a hendiadyoin, of which the first word 
only hos been explained by F. W. K. Miller as a lonn-word from 
Sanskrit jorge, 

® ydk has the same meaning as faut, and is used to designate the 
Demon of the Durkness and also all lesser demons. The origin of the 
word is, necording to F. W. K. Miiller, from. the Skt. yabea, sdbik is 
the appellation of a special kind of evil spirits, which are probably 
identical with the pretas of the Buddhists. The mention of animals 
offered as victims has caused Radloff to suppose that this text was 
written for ‘Turks recently converted from Shamanism, an idea that 
appears very strange, for surely it is translation from the Persian, 
and its original had been composed for the Manieleans before they had 
come in contact with the Turks (ef. B.. p. 331). 

® argon yir tdjngri. Perhaps it ia not too bold to suppose that this 
word corresponds to the Greek word epxow, which seems to be aed 
indiscriminately for the Demon of Darkness himself and for all the lesser 
demons of the dark world (cf. F., pp. 7,5, ete.) The combination af 
apxer and f(djagri, however, sounds so strange that « different inter- 
pretation may be found more correct. 

2 The four divine beings, or classes of divine beings, here named 
are fdentical with the four grossherr/ichen Weeiheten, to believe in 
whom was the first commandment, to wit, God, His Light, His Power, 
and His Wisdom (ef. F.. p. 95). 

= y(ijpodak (n(éjyotok), hearers,” was the designation of the mombers 
of the lay congregation, the lowest grade in Manichman hierarchy. 
The second was that of doifar, or fully initiatel Manicheans. Yet 
« third term occurs in some of our texts, and seoms to be applied to 
a still higher grade: it ix m(e)jytatek. The former two appellations 
are identified with those of the avdieres and the elects (perfects), while 
the correct translation of the third has not yet been found. According 
to the Western tradition, the senior Manichwans were called mayeres, 
preabyterii, and diaconi, but there were also seventy-two episcopy, while 
the highest rank was occupied by the twelve ningiatra (B., p. 207). 

4 firt tamye. ‘It is rather puzzling to find here an cenumerition 
of four seals, while on Ul. 320-1 the number af three sale only i8 
mentioned. According to St. Augustine, three seals (sigmacnia[B., p. 245), 

‘A [F., p 290]) or ordinances contained the whole of the ethics of 
the Manichwan faith: ‘quam o# nomine, amnes sensus, qui sunt in 
capite, intelligi volo, quum autem manum, omnem operationem, quun 
sinum, omnem libidinem seminalem.” ‘Possibly the expression Jour 
tamya employed here is merely a paraphrase of the commandments 
contained in the expression fhe three «ignacula, 

One would he tempted to identify these four seals, to wit, Love, Faith, 
Fear of God, and Wisdom, with the ice spiritual members of the God 
of Light, but according to the tradition the tale of these members ix 
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fire: Love, Faith, Fidelity, Nobleness of Mind, ani Wistom (ef, 
F., pn 5). 

* gmiraumag =‘to love"; amrag (adj.) =“ beloved”. Raloff trans: 
lntes with “quiet, tranquillity", The assumption that “love” is meant 
seems to be confirmed by the following passage (K., pp 3i): “Send. 
schreiben an AbA Ober die Liehe (ae cf), Insofern als mit der * Liehe’ 
gewiss das erste GHlied des Lichtgottes nach manichilisehen Lehren 
vemeint ist.” 

™ qamdéa(ria(iic. ‘The Petersburg text apparently has qamsafd (i imi. 

7 dG: = the leing, “the entire body "die perhaps =""the cornal 
body". The words d#’asliig, #zitlilg seem to be eto ployed for * pertaining 
to the body, to the soul”, 

= barm. Other texts show the forms karim. daria miny wleo be read 
‘arta)im, for the form baran occurs in other text ’ 

*tudep. Probobly from the root bul: “to find, to attnin to"; the 
construction with the dative is indicative of an extension of the Ineaning, 

* mitigime: fagimiz. mung is perhaps connected with Osm, ra 
houny, “sot, idiot”: tty bonwgag, * vieillard tombe en enfance (Samy); 
faq- perhaps with Osm, 5, fog-, “fixer, attacher, acerocher” (Samy), 

" kidjrotitimt, Radlof reads kikjt}utimiz or kikatidjime, The 
translation “to he nought, to come to nought” is founded upon this 
passage and |. 200, dpwig ijk, which jx evidently a hendiadyoin, 

“ami, In many texts the spelling is ami; thus nastiring the 
guttural quality of the initial @, which is further confirmed by the 

: sceurrence, in other texts, of qméi-gia. Analogous spellings are ery, 
aity, Which very frequently occur instead of auriy, aanky, 

“ The four gods named here are identical with the four yrosherr- 
fichen Wesenheiten ~ il poe! fof. F., pp. &4, i), to believe in whick 
was the first commandment, namely, Gad, His Light, His Power, and 
His Wisdom, 

" agony, andofesig, These formes in ary, wig, otc., follow bern the 
expressions (6rd bor drti and k(drgdik dts, which both appear to have the 
+. meaning “it was a role or prescription”, (Indeed, perhaps they were 
| interchangeable, for the Berlin fragment Y. 605, 1. 87, has Rid rp: dirts 
‘ where both Dr. Stein's and the St. Petersburg MSS. huve td hap arti.) 

| The form appears to be a sort of PAricipinn neceaitatia, (On I, 205-7 

the same forms are use! as adjectives ; aiclenniaigy adits, Minnis ¥5.) 
= alqcusty apparently means “te ca] flown blessings ", fyi’ wtill THeaning 

an) bhevsin ge" in modern Turki. In other texts (not published gs vet} 
aiqan- evidently has the signification of “to combat against", perlunyre 
even “to devour ", aod it is necewary Lo mention the fret that many 
Turkish words, ancient and modern, have severy| and very divergent 
meanings. Cases in point are Oy, if, birt, and perhaps mandolin, but 
the instances could easily he multiplied, 

~ put. According ta F. W. RK. Miller this is Chinese word pitaygal y 
moaning “alms”, As we know that the elect (dinfar) were dopondent 


upon the auditares (n(iigodek, n(i}yoduk) for their menna of « ustainingr lis 
lof. B., pp, 200, 283), it ix Possible that these - ai : | | 3 ~ 
of the andliforrs, ee food-gifts 
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“audasig aml aida. oncdaya has the signification of *‘sa” or 
of “acting in such a manner”, and this meaning is assured by many 
passages, (The Sanskrit worl fathdgafa, for instance, is commonly 
translated by avdolaye fiifmis.) As, however, in F. W. K. Miiller, 
Uiyerice, p. 30, there is found the combination fapinzea ancofazea, which 
one might take for a hendiadyoin, and as the translation of audolasiy 
(Oeil bor drti by “ it was a prescription thas to act” appears rather 
unsatisfactory, it appears admissible to suggest the translation “it has 
heen the rule to thus reverently give the seven kinds of alms". In like 
manner ] shonld propose to translate the passage (IL 247-0) any boda 
focno t(djagrikd anfofasiq bidjepik arti by “it was a role thus to revere 
(iol by fasting pure fasts ". 

7 yrotag plapleayiialg, These names (which Radlof still writes 
yrostdr padieayfdr) are as yet unidentified with any of the names 
occurring in the Western and Arabic sources. 

* Radloff misunderstood this whole passage, The words ifip yarctip 
he trinslates st follows (p. 38, on. 75): “ Wortlich: wir Verschiedenes 
Verschiedencs tuend und schaffend in die Sateungen Herein-bringungs- 
Gesetz bestand.” This interpretation is the result of his ignoring the 
meaning of tip yaratip, “adorning one's self,” given already by 
F. W. K. Millor (Uigerica, p. 20). Further, there ¢an be but little 
doubt that the word trinscribed by Radloff bigiir- (to cause to enter 
into, to bring into) is to be transliterated Kia)yyiir- (to cause to putt, 
on clothes), under the assumption that the change of d to y already 
had taken place when this text was written down, Examples of this 
change do occur in other texts. 

It is difficult to explain the reafie of this possage. It treats of the 
pot-alms, which evidently were proffered by the awdifores after they had 
dressed themselves in ritual (moma) robes. The “light of the Five-God 
which, brought to us by xro4t(a)y (and?) plajdwaxtialg tdingri, is poling 
to God to be parified " is is, perhaps, the light contained in these offerings 
of fool, and the efeecti by eating this food were the means of purifying 
it from the gross particles by which it was bound into the shape of 
fruits, floor, or bread, Cf B., p. S86: “UAnf der anderen Seite waren 
aber auch die Anditores selbst cies Cegans, dureh welche den Eleeti 
ilas in ibmen sich coneentricrende Licht custromte, nur kehrte such 
hier der Manichiiismus seine materialistische Seite recht anffallend 
heraus, Indem die Auditores die Fritchte, die den Electi zur Nahrung 
dienen sollten, pllikten, and die Electi sie genossen, wurden dadurch 
die in denselbon gebundenen Lichtteile frei, die nach der Wanderung 
durch verschiedene Korper oon endlich zur Riickkebr in das Lichtreich 
reifon Menschenseelon. Von den Electi ous konnten sie, da sich diese 
der fleischlichen Vermischung, wolurch die Seelen immer anfs neue 
mit den Banden der Materia umechlungen werden, villig enthielten, 
ihren Weg nor nach oben nehmen.” 

* wirdaci, This word, derived from the root bar-, “to go,” devintes 
here from the usual spelling by showing p instead of 6. The Berlin 
text T. u, D, 178, v, 1, U1, shows a similar deviation from the rule 
established in our texta by spelling, once, pacay for baday. As in the 
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text here treated we miss the strict attention to careful orthography 
for which the majority of our MSS. is remarkable, these spellings Tuy 
(l. 235), dinterfar instead of dintarfarga (1 263), buhenupry instend of 
fofungory (l. 12), stigic instead of sdikiz (L 43}, sor instead of sd: 
(. 97), médd deiung orundag instead of madd deinng kisi orwndanin 
(i, 112-13), ote. 

ouly be delivered through the consumption of these foodstnifs by the 
: ofecti, this passage may mean that by storing up such articles instead 
of giving them awny to the efecti the awlitor impedes its puritioation 

and s0 commits a grievous sin. 

“Tt is evident that the giving away of articles of food eontiininge 
light to human beings not belonging to the class of the efeeti, or indeed 
to impure lower creatures, caused these light-particles to enter inta 
new and closer relations with the Darkness. St. Augustine, Je mor, 
Manich, (quoted B., p. 286, note), says: “ animalia cibum capiant, que 
si concombunt, ligant in carne divinum illud membrum, et, a certo 
S00 ihiners aversum atque impeditum errorilus arnmnisque implicant,” 

This conception explains the charge of inhuman hard-heartedness 
brought by the Christians against the Manichwans (K., p. dha, Abe 
achirdrinagaforimes), 

2 pos(ahwi, enalajati. Another worl of perhaps foreign origin ane 
unknown signification, 

Seog, any. ges = enoie (Pavet de Courteille}, any =atroke of the evil 
eye (RK. B. Shaw). 

4 arinip dravigirip. According toF, W. K. Miiller the verb i rm gyi. 
has the meaning “to be (or become) indolent, wou, or lax", The 
verb avin- has a similar meaning, and its root has survived in the 
modern dinlect of Turfan in the words js ddr, “to be, or to ners 
weary,” and pyge Adrien (for: Adin = arin), “9 slngpard.” Our MS. 
writes ariaijp (with one alif only}, but as in well-known words the 

af. guttural a is often expressed by the single alif alone (ef. n. colt), anal 
as moreover the Berlin text T.M. 180, L 5, distinetly spells anrinip, 
[ prefer to transliterate arinip, Whoever in spite of this should prefer 
to read, drinjp may still do so, for the “light” form ariu- may have 
existed as well, as it: still does in Osm. Say 1, s¢ lasser, sladliieer 
(Samy). Indolence (or laxness) and laciness wore specially prohibited 
by the Manichzan faith (ef. F., p, 96). For qorqunicauz cf B.. p. 253, | 
* wnt (spelt. also favi in Buddhist texts) ia, accomling to F, Ww kk 
Miiller, an oxpression loaned from the Chinese, | a" 
a4 caidan, The Berlin MS. T. o, D. 178, ¥,.1, 2, haw aleo fovfon, After 
PF. W..K. Miller aiden is a Chinese word, Ths signification in tig hall 
or room for fasts or prayers, a temple", The view that the Manichmans 
ponmessod. no temples (cf, B., p Dol) may consequently be safely 
abandoned, the more so as our § ivious pic ~ 
‘; so as Our finds of religious pictures on the walls 
anf toildings, of votive flags closely resembling those of the Burldhists, 
! eee ert the use of such buildings, at lest by the Manichaans 
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© yiijmki. This worl is as yet unexph 

* aindnguinis bi e(ijnget ylajregi. This passage appears to mean 
that the more the conduct of the andifores resembled that of the efecti 
in purity, the more were their own bodies capable of parifying, or at 
least of keeping in its state of purity, the light consumed in their food. 
The bodies of impious auditores,an the contrary, appear to have injured 
the light introduced into therm, perhaps just as much as the boilies of 
other impious human beings might have done, 

% dinmwna, This word i# composed of din, “faith,” and marra= 
i,,* (neo-Pors.), “omen, prognostic " (Steinguss). | L. 

® greka. Dative of a word ar, signifying “‘a long time”; cf. Radl., 
Choastianif, p. 42, 0, LOR. . oes 

his térldg Gind(i)}y Another fragment (T. 1, D. 171, i, 3-8) shows 
the passage : hid Cirtdydn Widgiilig bolurlar =“ they become apparent itt 
five manners” (cu fauf Arten). firldy therefore appeurs to be a noun 
substantive. 

wad biligéd, Evidently ‘according to the sound and the meaning 
letter and spirit)". Radloff writes (p. 42, 0. 104): “Or ist eim mir 
unhekanntes Wort, da die mir bekannten 6t- and i- nicht zum Kontext 
passen, tibersetae ich nach dem Zusammenhang.” Samy's dictionary, 
however, has the verb 26ey! = autwek = chanter, résonner, rendre Wn sony 
atill existing in Osmanli. Besides, Radlloff's own Versuch eines Warter- 
buche der Tirk- Dialects contains the verb on p. 1263, 

© sige. In an onpublished MS., T. 1, D. 1724, T find the hendindyain 
itiy imgik= “pain”, “torment”, The words ddgei birimel are evidently 





List or Worps 
The words occurring in the Berlin text are distinguished by an T 
before the Arabic numeral. 
at, B21. azo, 280, 
atvil-,-ti, 116 (see alsoadril-), asra, 45, 
aéi- (for adit-), -timlijz, 57; a4, 66 (as ‘tékii), 


(agi(t)aryri(t) “), aia-, -diug, S00, . 
adas, 198 (ada5 quad). -ay(wocus. in -ay), aniy-a7, 1 28. 
adag, -l(i)y, 80. ayri- (for ayrit-), -timli)z, 57, 
adr(i)l-, -yat, 171. 90 (adit(Hmli)z acyriti- 
adli}r-, -yali, 10. mulidz). 
artiz-, -ip, 186. ayuluy, 125. 
argon, 169. avfit-, -d(i)m(i)z, 186. 
ari-ti, 283, avyiz (ayzin), 193. 
azyur-, dug, 1 19. al-, -ip, 187, 199. 


azyurwyli, 127. alting, 95. 
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algan-, -ur, 213; -siy, 210: 
-mad(i)m{ijs, 212, 

gts, 216, 380 (algia Stig, 216). 

ant, 305 ; aning, 187. 

anfada, 172. 

antaddata, I 16. 

antli)g-, -d(i)m(i)z, 100. 

anéolasiq, 222, 948, 

ar, 274. 

ai-, -mis, B27. 

géit-, (di)m(i)2, 89. 

qilag, 814. 

qdrug, 228. 

qidundsuz, I 35. 

qrtat-, -dimiz, 108. 

artud, I 12. 

arity, I 22, 66. 

qrin-, -ip, 254, 266 (grinip 
dinmdgtiirip), 

“gis, 206. 

ami, T 36, 61, 189, ete. 

mriran-, -mag, 178. 

gaiy, 1 4, 1 18, 50, 286, 295 
(nccus. qnity-ay, I 28), 

mar, 196. 

ddgi, I 27, 70. 

ddgit-ti, 212, 257, 285, 

iv-, -tr, 42; -tf, 195, 275: 
ar, I 28; -mis, 168: 
-kiin, 168, 213, 

(irk, 24; -lig, 18, 255, 266 - 
-a1z, 24, 265, 266. 
drmagiir-, -lip, 211, 255, 266 
(qrinip drmagiiriin), 

drugik, 54, 

i2zruda, I 22 (see -t(a)neri), 

iiwid-, -tp, 818. 

dike (see ik), 80, 195, 158. 

dkinti, $1, 120, 179, 
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digsit-, -tiimiiz, 202, 882 (dgsit- 
tinmis k(d)rgdtim(i)z). 

dgaiig, 289 (dgstg ka)rgak). 

dgsuklig, #08. 

dlig (hand), 194, 314, 

‘ilig (fifty), 245, 

dmgitir-, -bz, 299, $15. 

iv, 235, 249 (dy barg). 

avinna, 118. 

i-, -maz, BES: -madli)mli)z, 
255; -malin, 41, 

ot, 818 (ot ‘tyad). 

oof (fire), 87. 

cot (herb), 60 {oot ‘Fyae), 

otuz, B38, 

uéwyma, Be, 

ndun-,-tuniiez, 149 (uduntumres 
tapli)nd(i)m(i)z), 

ur-, -tumnuz, 88 (urtum(us 
windimiiz), 

orun, 187. 

orunéag, 115, 

orde, 15. 

wri, 117. 

wrun, 117 (wruntontuy). 

orylan, I A. oo. 

ol, I 6, 1 28, 7 40, I $1, 48. 
olur-, -up, 257, 276 - ‘N, 281 - 
“sy, 273 > -1yme, 3. 
uluy, 1 10, I #4, 86 (uluey 
kieig, 86), 
“Matin, 
tiqmatin), 
oon, 42; on, 191: wind, 2068, 
wntt-, -#, 115 (unity itd), 
ovules, 111,252 810 (fodund. 

suz ovnfaus), 
it, 327 (died ba ligdd), 
Oligéi, 92; 300 (tdégei birtmai), 


‘qe, 183 (Ailmdiitn 
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ditril, 73, 165, 170, 

ditin-, -iir, I, 88); -mak, 279, 
etc. 

itiig, 216. 

dig, 158; ddiiné, 181. 

iigiin, I 20, 40, ete. 

ddl, 159, 

daliin, I 7. 

fir, 915. 

lirket-, -(d)im(i)z, 88 (qorgit- 
iirkit-). 

fiz, 46, 92, 118, 209; tirig Gs, 
65; ilki dz,116; qladmla)y 
itz, 194. 

itz-: ie-d-dimiz, 73; tz boz, 
120. 

lezd, 49: -ki, 46. 

istit, I 8, 1 21, 47, 802. 

izikestiz, 315. 

chia, 110, 

ékitn-, -tir, 76, 158, ete. 

(gin, -tr, 1 87. 

iy, 118 (8p saqiné). 


dgstiz, 118, 1 20 (i. kingiilsiiz, 


biligsiz 6). 


al, 68, 816 (qurwy dl). 


ol-, -tr, 28. | 

iiliir-, -iir, 1 27: -ditm(if)z, 90, 
110; «sir, 1 26; -ip, 146. 

ing (front, fore?), Gng-ii, 7; 
Ong-i, 27: dngrd, 168. 

ing (colour ?), 46. 

id-, -tim(i)x, 241. 

inan-,-tim(i)z, 175 (inantim(i)e 
tayantim(i)z). 

it-, -ip, 228 (itip yla)ratip). 

id(rii), 15. 

ithak, 145. 


drimén, 298; -lig, 206. 


sas. 1911, 
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is, 115, 297; 48 kiddiig, 267; 18 
tus, 197. 

isld-, -yitr, 297; -mdsig, 297 ; 
-dlijm(ijz, 115. 

iki, 64; ikinti, 84, 

wid, 19, 101; sgidd, 128, 148. 

igidd-, -dli)m(i)z, 99: -yit, 100. 

igddyl, 185. 

tlh, 116. 

iitep, 105. 

bt, -d(i)m(iez, 236. 

bat-, -ar, 24 (tuyar batar). 

bada-, -dli)m(i)z, 188; madi- 
m(i)z, 258; -ap, 247, 276, 

baéag, 198, 247, 256, 257, 276, 
285, #50, 

bor, 1638, 278, ete, 

baer : -ir 4 404 : -mad(i)m(i)z, 
267; -sar, 7; -dadi, 226: -u, 
I17, 1:32, 18, 41, 49, 88; 
b(a)ru, 96, 125, 191, 168, 
192, 278, 288, 

barg, 285, 249 (div barg). 

barm (barim, haram), 200, 
250 (yilgi bar(i)m). 

baz, 68 (4, qilmag), 196 (yol 
basinge), 

basl(i)y, 54 (yilan .), 

boal(i)y, 19 (bal(a)y b.). 

bayir (bayrin), 84. 

balli)y, 1:9 (6. basl(iy). 

ballijg-, batg(a)-(?)-dug, 39. 

hu, 1 85, ete. 

butiuy, B1. 

burvan, 4, G5, 69, 188, 148, 
176, 183, 208, 277. 

boz, 121 (liz boz). 

borul-, -t7, 168. 

bodt-,.-yn, 288; vali, 9. 
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hoswn-, -u, 1 $7, 80, 62, 77, 95, 
143, 154, 190, 204, 219, 
242, 259, 264, 270, 279, 
291, 906, 887; -yali, 268; 
-fami, 226, 254. 

bul-, -wp (governs -qa), 200, 
250. 

bol-, -ti, I 10; -tumuz, 176; 
-up, 118; -yat, 170, 172: 
-tug, 1 20. 

bulunug (clerical error (?) for 
bulung), 12. 

buyan, 141 (buyan bigtiig). 

buyandl, 66 (duyand bigtiet). 

Alirt-, [dlimiz, 62; -d(i)m(i)z, 
8299: Airiméi, 309. 

bir, 178, ete. 

bir-, -lijm(éje, 141; -0, 283; 
ali, 251. 

hirli, I 2. 

ing, 63, ete. 

bis, 1 5; -ind, 37. 

hil-, -tim(i)z, 169,162, 164; -ip, 
196; -matin, 650, [ 38; 
-titk, 157. 

bilig, 1 18, 107, 188, 184 (3 
bilig, 827; -yla)vlag bilig, 
51; bir bilig, 277). 

hiligsiz, 120 (biligsiz dgsiiz); 73. 

bilgd, 183. 

Aéiytdg, 142 (buyan bigtdg). 

bigtidi, 66 (buyandi b.). 

plajdwaxtla)g, 225. 

pardadéi (for bar-), 234. 

pudr, 140, 222, 251, 262, 320. 

lapla-, -maz, 114, 

taplijn-, -ili)m(iz, 149, 158 
(uduntuemwsz t.). 

fag, 201, 251 (mung faq). 
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tamya, 181, 182, 184, 188; 
tir tamya, 177; fe 
tla)mya, 321. 

tamyjala-, -d(i)mli)s, 178. 

tamu, 126 (é. yirim, 161). 

tanug, 102. 

iut-, -ar, 821; -mad(i)mli)z, 
916: -u, 288, 831; -duq, 
192, 249; -wyma, 128; 
-maq, 195, 274. 

tutun-, -2,218 (tidinti tutunti). 

todundsuz, 252, #02, 810. 

tur-, -ur, 44. 

turallijy, 86, 81, 110, 146 
(tonllé)y turalli)y). 

tus, 198 (is tus). 

fotunésuz, I 11. 

iny-, -ar, 24; -mis, I 14; 
-mazun, 25 (twyar batar, 
24), (tutrmisqilinmis, 114). 

toquzuné, 191. 

foli, 11. 

fomluy, 117. 

-fi, -ti; arill, 28S: adguls, 212: 
Mikal, 194. 

fid-, -tim(i)z, 75. 

lidin-, -(7, 218 (tidinti tntwnti). 

liltan-, -ip, 267. 

lin-fura, $4. 

tinlli)y, 69, 79, 91, 110 
(tint(i)y twrallidy, 146). 

t(a)riri, 185. 

tag, 10. 

ti)g-, -ip, 201; -mddi, 217. 

lagzin-, -iir, 11, 

Hdgi, 87. 

Hd)agri, 1 6, 56; t. yiringaril, 
40; i. yirin, 160. 

argon yir t(d)ngri, 169. 


ai t., 261. 
dzrua ¢,, 122, 178, 179, 207. 
oot t., 37. 
ow t., 11, 16, 32, 44, 48, 
49, 182, 225, 226, 235, 
901, 316. 
plajdvaxtla)g t., 225. 
fin-ftura t., 34. 
xroit(a)g p.t., 225. 
xormuzta f., 11; xorm(ujzta 
f., a8: 
suv t., 36, 
sitki t., G4. 
kiiéliig t., 174, 208. 
kin ai t., 1, 8, 14, 114, 178, 
150, 207. 
yla)rug t., 35. 
wir f., 162. 
wel t., 36. 
t(d)ngridi, 185, 824 (t(d)ngrigi 
t(d)ngrikdn, I 22. 
tld)ngrili, I 24 (t(a)ngrili 
imnuli, I 81), (t(é)ngrili 
‘wdkli, I 6, 164). 
t(ayola-, ddajm(i)z, 111, (t 
kitrldd(i)m(t)z, 111). 
tri, 62, ete, ; -iind, G4. 
tirliig, 15, 52, ete. 
tirii, 74, 210, 223, 229, 246, 
27H. 
the, 121,195, 5,47 (the yiltiz). 
tik-, -tiimiiz, 299 (téktiomiz 
sétim(i)z). | 
iokdti, 194, 212, 238, 281, 263. 
thman, I 12. 
tiindrig, 161. 
ti-, -dimiz, 125,130; -ddimiz, 
I 29: -sdr, 127; -p, 142; 


-pin, 19, 180, 145, 148, 
164, 168, 172: ¢(i)gmd, 
136. 


tirig, 55. 
tirgiid-, -siir, I 26. 
tirndgilt, 6. 
tig, 56. 
til (vil), 313. 
xrokt(a)g, 225. 
xorm(u)zta, 33. 
xormuszta, 11, 17, 1 30. 
-fa, “Ga. 
ited biligéd, B27. 
dinfaréa, 245, 
s(@)wigined, 197. 
noméa (iridd, 257, 285, 831, 
d(a)xiap(a)t, 192, 201, 274, 
282, 520, 830, 
éaidan, 275, 284. 
éulvu, 1 84, 21 (¢ulow sav). 
dintar, 67, T1, 184, 245, 263, 
325. 
din murwa, S07. 
raim(a)st, 1, 86. 
-ra, -Td. 
asra, 45. 
Ongré, 163. 
kisrd, 172. 
sagqin-, -uy, 204, 
sagind, 1 19 (dg sagind), 294. 
sav, I 84, 21, 105, 187, 198. 
say. 
kinan sayn, 262, 
hitn saytt, ai sayu,298,838-4. 
soq, 1 11, 252, 308, 610. 
sun-, “up, B14. 
suv, 36, 83. 
sui, 1 9, 87, ete. | 
si-, -dli)m(i)z, 61, 202, 256 








smn, 1 18, 
imnnluy, 1 4. 
Smnuli, 1 91. 

“it-, ~lidi, T 15. 

‘triad, 60, #18. 
‘idrdka, 83. 

‘iekit, 5G (ak “idkti). 
‘ili, 1 31 (‘inili “eeali). 
‘igdéiyit, 1 33. 
“thinti, 1 99. 

‘im, tt, D4, 
 Simali, 1:81 (‘s. “ieili). 
~ freind, 1 87. 
flariata, 224. 

“li, li, 

t(d)ngrili (q.v.). 
smnli. 

“seal. 

“imal. 


qlia)rali. 
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(sid(i)m(i)z bl) rt(d)i- yla)rugli. 
m(i)2). yakli. 
-si*/, ~aiq, ete. qapliyi, 7, 126. 
algansiy, 210. qat, 42, 48. 
andolasig, 222, 248. qattl-, -t, I 7; -mis, 167; “ip, 
olursuq, 246. I, 13: -tnq, 99. 
k(@)ygiirstig, 229. qlajra, 89. 
isldmasiy, zal garali, 1 6, 1 24. 
 siizldimisig, 295 q(a)rali, 166, 171. 

aligiz, 43. gam(a)y, 1 2, 1 11. 

sdkizing, 156. q(aym(a)y, 45, 194. 

s(ii)vig, 197. | qaméa-,-tli)mli)z, 187. 

sitz (soz f), 9T; séz, 206. qalti, 166. 

sield-, -yiir, 206; -dimfi)z, qla)lti, 171. 

134,106; -sdr, 72. gop, 1 28. 
sixinliig, I 2. qut, 45 (qut qiv). 
sing itt, -di, 1 5; -mis, 165; quilu, I 39. 
| -itp, 19, 88; -kalhi, D8. qudas, 198 (adas quella’). 


qory-, -magq, 181; -matin, 211. 

gorgit-, -(d)imiz, 87 (gorqiti- 
m(ijz iirkitim(e)z). 

gorqunésuz, 253, 

qurny, 58, 316 (qurwy vl). 

qol-, -mad(i)m(i)z, 288; -mag, 
264. 

quigag, 818. 

querat(i)yli, 224 

qovla-, -dlijm(i)z, 104. 

giry, 1 12, 65. 

gis jan-, -Ep, 231. 

qil-, -wr, 142; -tim(ijz, 58,98; 
“li, Gee. 

qilin-, -mis, I, 14. 

qiliné, 117; -liv, I 4. 

iv, 46 (qué giv). 

kla)rgdk, 195, 248, 265, 274, 
280 (dgaity kd)rgdk, 200). 

kldjrga-, -tim(ijz, 208, 892 
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kiil-, ti, I 8, T 14. 
killity-, -lip, 105; -di, 227. 
— kla@)ntii, 114, 299. 
_ k@ygiirsiig, 229. 
kid, 47; -litg, 18. 
_ kGdiig, 267 (13 kbdtig). 
kir-, -lip, 199, B12. 
kirld-, -d(i)m(i)z, 112 (t(a@)eli- 
da(i)m(i)z k.). 
kiz, 812. 
kok, 43. 
kien, M45. 
kiingiil, 107, 177, 185, ete. 
kiingiilsiiz, I 18 (sgsits king til- 
sliz). 
hidig, 87 (ulwy &.). 
kivti, 18, 68,191,156. 
kirtkiin-, -mdd(ijm(ijz, 19, 71; 
-médlijn, 184 ; -mdk, 180. 
kisrd, 172, 
hist, BO, 101, 105, 105, 
kikstr-, -fi, 106. 
kim, 127, 167. 
m(a)nastar  jurza 
I 38, ete. 
muntay, 1 38. 
munday, 1 35. 
munéa, 91,119. — | 
mung, 280, 251, 200 (mung taq). 
man, 1 36, 1 88, 
mangtiz, 46. 
-m(d)ngigii, 115. 
“mdngigit, 1 29. 
min, 185, 136. 


(hirz(a)), 


nom, 72, 182, 148, 157, 222, 
299, B24 (id Gdki m., 159) : 


nom tori, 74, 128, 


[vs 
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nomel, 136, 824 (e(a)ngridi 
nomei). | 

nomla-, sar, 1H. 

nd, 163, 172 (nd yirdd, 217). 

niédd, 51, 56, 60, 87, $8, 90, 
99, 100, 101, 105, 106, 
108, 100, 111, 112, 114, 
1387, ete. 

nidd, 165. 

niddd, 169. 

nli)yoiak, 176, 821. 

vus(a)nti, vos(a)nti, 246. 

yadtur-, -matin, 75. 

yarat-, -mik, 1 28, 168; [-ivlil, 
I a0. 

yarut-, -ir, 12. 

y(a)ruq, 116, 2, 47, ete, 

y(a)rugli, 1 6,1 24, 166, 170 — 
(y(a}rugli a(a)rati). 

yarug, 1 85; -lwy, 808 (digatik- 
liig y.); -suz, 108. 

yazin-, -tim(i)z, I 28, 1 85, 61, 
G8, 118; -ip, 151 (yae(i)n- 
(mlz yangilt(im()z). 

yalavaéi iurxan, 65, 69. 

vana, 135. 

yla)ngl-, -tlijmlijz, T 23, 
119; -v, 138,159, 140,143. 

wla)vlag, 50, 197, ete. 

yort-, -p, 197, B14; -mad(i)- 
m(ijz, 328; -duq, 308; 
-yma, G4. 

oq, 162, 170. 

yol, 126, 127. 

yil, 244. 

yilan, 64, 

yilgt, 199, 250. | 

yak, 1 8,1 11, 1 13, 1.17, 129, 
153,. 258, S11. 


ikli, 16,12 (aingrit 
‘valine 0. 24, 104 (t ae 3 ae Re “ 
Sheer ian lads ys OES 
ee 34h, 61 (ts yiltiz) 
| | vile, -dimix, 0. | sy oe 
0t, 110) EN vik oth 
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a, adv., still, yet. 

dehdchd,inter}.,oh! ah! (T.R.). 

act lamé, n., Thebtrskad' 
song. 

ded, iq. até (Thebtrskad’) 
(T.R.). 

ndargon (T.R.), iq. addro, 

wdéro, 0, ginger, 

adémo, adj,, uncomfortable, 
hadly made or put on. 

ddéshéa paidéshis, n., neigh- 
bourhood. 

hin, acj., hall. 

ae, cCon]., and, 

ag, n,, cave, den. 

agoth, n., Income. 

agré, adv., indeed, certainly 
(‘T.R.). 

et, f, ata, adj., other. 

n., grandmother (Upper 

eat TR. }. 

akhd, n., pain (TLR). 

akhron, um, letter of the 
alphabet. 

alagin,n., woman who brings 


bad luck. 
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EKANAURI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS: ENGLISH- . | 
KANAURI AND KANAURI-ENGLISH ry 
Br tue Rev.’T. GRAHAME BAILEY, B.D., M.A., M.R.AS., 
Feutow oF Tar Paxgan Usivensiry, Waztnanap, [sota iy z 
(Continued from 1910, pe 703.) he 

: KANAURI-ENGLISH VOCABULARY ‘ 


alkolin, adj., false; n., lie} 
— lanmig', v., lie, tell a® 
he. 

alkaldéa, n., mase. 
alkolé, 

alth, m., trap for leopard. 

n., mother, mother's 


liar; fem., 


cuinet, 
sister, dete = 
amdéts, n., father's sister-in- * 
law, , “ re 
ami, mn, enemy (TR). . 
amt, n., doctor. “. 
amolin, n., pretence. 
amondi, n., wild pear, bearda, 
on, ant, pron, self (objec= 
tive case), myself, ete, 
iit, in, pron,, my. 
ancimuy’, ¥., TI8é. . 
ondd, dome. 
anen. father'ssister, mother's 
sister-in-law. 
anest, pron., self (nom, ease), 
myself, yourself, ete, : 
digi, 1, counting up to a 
hundred. . 
mit, see nN, 






_ yr SS 
| 4 
| 7+. wake, adv., in my direction, 
[¥ towards me. 
a anne, n., 
| in penny). 
. anon, n., corn, erain (T.R.). 
_ dnw, pron., own (H. apna); 
pl. mase., anéyanit: fem, 
pl., autumn, 
(7, BEE ay. 
eenydarii, vn. adj., darkness, 
: dark. 
: anydros, adj., dark (T.R.). 


| anna (= one 


c cr a 
: ae 
he.  @a 


3 apa, n., father; — #242, fore- 
7 
a fathers. 


“a apts, n., father's brother. 


| 6 “pi, m., maternal grand- 
.— mother, midwife: 
7 aréamiy', v., call, 
+ arga, n., string of bells on 


armig’, v. tr, warm. 


__ serve (T.R.). 
i ; arshimig’, v., warm oneself 
” at fire or in sun. 
J dsbab, n., goods, luggage, 
4 dah, th, hope (T-R,). 
~——s tv, adj., barren (land). 
-,. @ghéro’, n., month June— 
. July. 
fishin, n., bad fuel (‘T.R.). 
dshuts, n., mirror. 
dai @, n., wild geranium, 
colum bine, 
dsydmig’, v., endure. 
altima’, v. tr., bury. 
athal,n., plant whose berries 


arpyamig’, v., keep, pre- 


ys, 
ro 


Ls 
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rétht), See nakapani, — 
atin, n., rites for the dead : 
— lanmig', perform the 
rites, | 


ai, n, call ‘— tehivtamuyy, 


proclaim. 
ayo lai, inter}., oh! 
ayandn, n., infant (TLR), 
ayo, interj,, alas! oh! (T.R,). 
ayo, n., grind- and great- 
grandmother (T.R.), 
ash, male goat. 


hictamiy', v., eseape (Hindi, 
herons), 

bidéri, n., storekeeper (1.6, 
watchman); fem,,badarni, 
his wife, ete. 

hidron, u., month, August- 


September, 


bag’, n., mask, 

hag, n., fortune, fate (‘T.R.). 

higdr, n., labour forced but 
paid. 

bdgaréa, man with double 
teeth (one behind the 
other); fem., hagaré. 

bagé, adj., last. 

bagits, adj., thin, 

hagli, n,, share, part (T.R.), 

Biiqnoin, n., God, Bigquedit 
da‘*rzlunmig' pray toGod. 

bagyalis, n, one who in 
anger has separated him- 
self from his house and 
household, 
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hai, batis,n., younger brother. 

hidjtimig'v.tr., play (music) 
(Hindi, leejenea), 

lego, n., leather belt. 

hakhir, n., female goat. 

hakhis, adj., fat. 

haklds, adj., thiek. 

haktiits, n., male kid. 

bth), un. head, summit, 
mountain-peak. 

Mba shé, o., wild straw- 
berry (T.R.). 

halin, n., sand (Urdu, bali 7). 

halméth, n., small plant with 
sweet-smelling root, 

bilts, n., diminutive of bal(h), 
nila halts, nipple. 

hali, nose-ring. 

bam, 1., large drum. 

Lammy’ ,v., he defanted, lose. 

hompi, n., bladde 

hamsutrod, 0. aoa 

ben, n., oak, Quereus incana, 

han, n., foot, paw, leg, leg of 
bed ; — sal’, (woollen) 
sock, stocking : bovine den 
acmnig’, rear (of a horse's 
rearing); shel bak, leg 
straight out in sitting ; 
-- anid sit with legs 








i! nm, miser; fem., 


bandré, 
fone lanmig’, v., abolish, 
stop. 


handdrés, n., monkey : fem., 
banedriinig’. 


- bans, bencdls, n., sister's dj 


; a 


bandie, adj., barren (woman). 
hindd, n., servant. 
bandrinig’, n., see bawildcso 
hindid, n., prisoner, captive. — 
hinéamiy',v.tr., cross (river) ~ 
(T.R,). ad 
hanid, n., shopkeeper. 
lminiv, a, vessel =~) 
banniy (lo), v., be boiled Be 
(of food). - 
fonth, adj., regrettable ; — 
tannig (-clo), threaten. 
biiutha, prep. w.gen.,instead, — 
e.g. att chain bduthd, in- 
stead of my son. 
Lenthe,n., part, portion('T.R.). 
banthis, adj. fom.,, banthé, 
hanthin, beantiful, — 
hann, hdwets, n., sister's y 
daughter. | 






SON. 
ire,n., price, rate ; aaa 
cheap. 
hirabir, adj., equal ; — 
THE. 
hirasdn, n., rhododendron, 
baréimig’, v., save. > 
burdaghimiie', V., escape. a 
barmiy',¥. mtr., burn (wood). a, 
bormig', v.inte., split, tear, 
hor’, »., rent. | 
bord, n., load; —theiemigi 
or damemig', unload. 
heavihie, Th. day (T.R.). 
barde,n., coolie whose labour 
is foreed, but paid. 
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(ish, n., cause, reason. 

hash, adj., similar, like, w. 
gen. or nom. 

hashénnig’, v., bleat, bray, 
caw, crow, mew, neigh, ete, 

bashmey, v. intr., burst. 

hishén, n., flute. 

Misin, n., adze. 

‘iskydn, conj., prep, than, 
except, besides, 

bit(h), n., brass vessel. 

hat, n., cooked rice, 

bat(h), n., cotton for weaving. 

hit, n., weight for weighing. 

batédishimig', v., converse, 

batin, see hati, 

hatits, n., small brass vessel. 
See fft(h). 

batliamig', v. tr., make round 
or circular (T.R.). 

huflés, adj., spherical, round ; 
see following words, which 
seem to imply that there 
had been other (square) 
coins of different value; 
— poli, three annas: — 
rupéa, twelve annas, 

batdn, n., affair, matter Sans 
eug’, conversation; — 
lanmig’, converse; qizah 
batin (or até) sea, great 
talker, 

bitrdoli, n., forced, unpaid 
labour during one week in 
year, 

hatetimig', v., save (Hindi, 
hitednd). 


hatehé, n., tinder. 

iitshéri, n., colt, foal (Pan- 
jabi, wichara), 

haw, n., father, 

hyd, n., younger brother. 

biydmiy', v., fire a gun, 

becin, n., brass vessel, 

hisair, mn, town, street of 
shops. 

baztanig', v. intr., sound, be 
struck; Aaastlin — clap 
hands (Hindi, bitjna), 

bazyi, n., music, ete. (Hindi, 
Inija). 

basi, n., vegetable, 

hecii, n., rate of selling. 

béfsaiti, n., dishonour ; — 
lanmir’, v., insult. 

be'n, n., grasshopper, 

bénnoi, adj., loving, 

bfnin, n., Cotoneaster baceil- 
laris, 

hépir, n., trade. 

bépart, n., trader, 

bér, n., palace. 

berga, n., long stick for 
gathering walnuts (‘T.R.). 

herin, adv, out, outside : 
— lanmir", put out, 
exile. 

bérine qotne, n., concubine, 

hérai, n., blacksmith, ear- 
penter; Aériinty', female 
of same caste. 

beshagin, n., month April- 
May. 

béshtér, n., plait of hair. 








ésrds, n., wild pear, i.q. 
Cony e. 
bierirénnig’, v. 
round. 
hi, u., bastard. 
hi, nm, lower 
house, 
hids, n., 


intr., spin 


interest, usury ; 
(pin —, winter interest; 
shél —, summer interest. 
hid‘, n., shoulder. 
hyd, m, kernel of apricot 
stone ('T.R.). 
hyjéamig’, v., be tine weather. 
bili h), woollen thread 
(T.R.). 
himig', ¥., 
(tree). 
hindinds, m., man of one of 
the lower castes. 
binéameuy, v,, choose, 
finnin, nm, brim of 
rim of hat, 
Caveamay', 


go, flow,. climb 


vessel, 


, be extinguished. 

hinds, aclj., good. 

high, n., seed. 

hish, n., & fair held in April. 

lnshirénmig', vointr., grieve, 
repent, be surprised, 
wonder. 

hisharén shéwmig',  v. 
grieve, Surprise, ete, ' 

hishirdn, adj., strange, won- 
derful (T.R.), 

hishiv, 0., poison. 

fisht, 0. prime minister ; 
fem., fishktitne, his wife. 


iw. 
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verandah of 
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bitan, m., wall. 
Intaiiribis, adj., helpless poor 
(Hindi, /éehare) (TLR). 
Intshdi,n., bolt of door ('T.R.). 
lisél, n., lightning = — hin- 
ayy, v., lighten (Hindi, 
Frajlt). 

lizénniy', v., be fine weather, 

blavmig’, v., masticate. 

hlémiy', v., slip. 

hlomvig', v. tr., mix. 

ilusmag', v., fall (house). 

6? bat, 1., father. 

itibate, n., father’s brother. 

hod‘, n., skin of man, dogs, 
eats; peel, rind; — khd- 
mig’, v. tr, ‘wii take bark 
off tree or wand ; — piai- 
mag’, v. tr., peel. 

ddléimiy’, v. tr., change. 

fdémmig', v. intr., increase 
(T.R.), 

bodi, adj., adv., much, very. 

hota, v. intr, wear out. 

ftea,n., husband's brother, 
wifes sister, a woman's 
sisters husband, a man’s 
brother's wife. Note that 
in cach case the relation- 
ship is between a man 
and a woman. See hore, 
shalepa, 

bigdt, n., time (Urdii, wegt). 

hoyrda, adj., coarse, inferior. 

hokh, adj., hot. 

bilbil, n., chapping of hands 
and feet. See bolmig'. 
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holt, adj., mad, crazy; rabid 
(of dog). 

halk), n., two children born 
same day in different 
families. 

hilmig', v., grow. 

holmig', v. intr., chap (of 
hands, feet), crack (es- 
pecially with déémrits), 
split. See bith. 

hémig', v., run, flee. 

hon, bona, 1., father ; 
bonn, parents. 

hina, n., dirt, dust. * 

hénéts, adj., good, healthy ; 
adv., well. 

hini,n., window in verandah 
(TR). 

bonivi, n., jungle. 

hoimig', v. intr., burn. 

bitvmig’, v. intr., be filled. 

hinnig’, vintr., come; blow 
(of wind). 

hinmits, n., dwarf. 

bonmé, n., female ass. 

Linprats, n., thumb, 

ei adj., full; see lub, 


VATE TE 


im n., ae Ficus Indica. 
bor(h), n., time, eg. bedi 


—, many times, and so 
with other words for 
many. 

Lintim, n., suspicion, doubt ; 
—lannig’, suspect, doubt. 

barbin, adlj., circular. 

bere, mu, wife, lrushand's 


= 
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sister, a woman's brother's 
wife, See Ltva, shakpo, 

hérkit, n., blessing ; — lan- 
mig’, bless; 


iru, Vv. intr., disperse 
(meeting, etc); [Frim- 


shtnnig’, v. tr, disperse 


(meeting). | 
hirmig’, v. tr., brush with 
hand or brush. 
Hrshimig’, v. intr, iq. 
ipmig' disperse( meeting). 
béri(h), n., fast ; — lanmeiy’, 
fast. 


Histimiy’,v., canse to inhabit 
or be inhabited (Hindi, 
wid mui). 

ietnmig', v., inhabit. 

biiah, n., rope. 

hiwhimiy’, v., forget. 

hishmig’, v. tr. twist; see 
therlsper. 

hiahdae, 1., year, 

biepa,n., earth, soil, ashes. 

hot(h), n., buttermilk. 

hathow, nn, tree; gate —, 
bush ; mish —id* lanmig’, 
raft. 

botia, n., cook, 

hot6, n., large spider (T.R,) 
See butwltts, 

Mk, nw. duck. 

lfttin, n., button. 

Witud, n,, purse. 

bra, adj. forked, cross (of 

brad‘, n., branch, bough. 
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hareiyé, adj., iq. hea, 

hraldim, n., cross road (T.R.). 

lralmig',v.,reel, fall (drunk). 

inviméts, n., rainbow. 

reve (Th.), n., sleeve ('T.R.). 

brasplt, n., Thursday. 

irass, n., an inferior grain. 

brass, Rhododendron arbo- 
revi, 

hré, m., oak, Quercus ilex. 

ié, a measure; niala —, 
one ser; fey —, one ser 
and a half. 

brégiilin, u., thorny shrub, 
Prinsepia utilis. 

hrénnig’ (-do), v. intr. get 
well, 

hrimé, um, female yak. 

brin bimig', v., fall; 
di®nnig’, knock down. 

brdélmig', v. tr., say farewell 
to (T.R.). 

bromig, v. tr., mix (T.R.). 

hi, n., leprosy ; — sea, leper. 

hubin, n., story of house. 

hucimuy',v.intr., boil ; bacum 
sh®rnig’, ¥. tr., boil. 

hicd, n., a medicinal plant, 
also for dyeing (T.R.). 

hiddrin, n., Wednesday. 

hitdd, n., union (T.R.). 

bigjyel(h), n., cymbal. 

hikhlo, n., intoxicating pre- 
paration from bhang. 

bukhrin, no. brass musical 
instrument (T.R.). 


lnlon,n.,debt; — sen, debtor. 


indis, adlj., generous. 

bumig’, n., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

binedlin, nm, earthquake 
(Hindi, hhcunedl), | 

hinnig, v., .q. bdnmig', 

hitrin, n., bribe ; —reanmig', 
v. tr. bribe; — samig', 
v., take bribe. 

hiiein, n., fine straw. 

hit(h), u., European shoe or 
boot. 


hutukts, 1., spider (small), 
also dil butukts, See bata. 
bya ker(h), Tibetan ram ; 
— kluiise, Tibetan sheep. 
byaimig’, v. intr. be afraid; 
byanmag’ bash, danger; 
byaitsea, coward, 
hyonmig’ (-e), v. Inte. go 
away from one’s country. 


cin. ten; ca than, tea water 
without the leaves. 

ca beitt, n., large Rane) 

cakthdl, um, iron eooking 
vessel (TR, ), 

cdlif(h),adj.,cunning, clever, 

caléaimig', ¥. tr., strain, sift 
(T.R.). 

cim or cimna toshimig', 
v. intr, be silent: edim 
foahin, hush ! 

chmaruy, n., see cdma. 

cibmig’, see e(y)amig'. 

chmna, see of, 

camén, n., shoemaker; fem., 











doo 


cimariy’, female of same 
caste, 


candlis, n., basket-maker 
(TLR). 

canmig (-qo), v. tr, fill 
full up. 


eammig’ (-go), v. tr, break, 
erush (T.R.). 

cirés, n., headman of village 
(T.R.). 

edagd, n., dried ginger. 

cdshimig. See e(y\amig', 

cé, e814, 1. and adv. sixth day 
(forwards), on sixth day, 

eél', u., line in cloth, line 
across front of tingers for 
counting, 

ceklyimiy’, v. tr., crush. 

céléamig', v. tr. sift in sieve. 

cellon, n., sieve, 

cfnvuy', ¥. tr., write, 

céner, n., basket. 

ceshten, n., pea, 

cfd, t., flour. 

cétrim, n., month 
April. 

célaen,n., clerk. See cémiry’, 

chad‘, n., son-in-law. 

chagedl, inter}., lama's reply 
to salutation, 

chakron, n., serew of water- 
mill, 


March-— 


chal ti, n., whitewash, See 
chalmig', 

challi, n., shaw, 

chalmig’, — v. tr, plaster 


(wall), whitewash, 


- —s 
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chimba, n, cough, cold 
(T.R.), 

chamig’, v. tr., plaster floor 
with leaves and mud. 

chammig', v. tr., fold (T.R.), 

chav, u., child, son, brother's 
son; chats, infant, little 
child; ydeimig' chan ( play 
child), doll; chan kha, 
uterus, 

chanmig' (-do), v. intr. lage 
behind. 

chaprini, n., roof of temple. 

charba,n.,rain(Thebérskad’), 

chata, n., expense, injury. 

chathin, n., temple (TLR), 

chatméts, n., woman who 
lags behind. Seechanmag’. 

chalpé, chatsea, n., man whe 
lags behind. Seechanmug’. 

chéttroli, n., umbrella: padi 
chétroli, bark umbrella. 

Chatsea, n,, Lt]. chatpod; fem., 
chatsé. 

chityiii, n,, shade, shadow, 

chéthon, n., chin. 

chéts, n., woman (T.R.), 

chi, n., rum, 

chimaé, n., mother’s sister 
(The biirakad') (T.R.), 

Chol, 1, vegetables, lentils 
(T.R.). 

ehodii, n,, waterfall, 

chodpa, n., fine collected by 
Village headman, not in- 
flieted by law-court, 

chig ranmig', vy, intr., bow 
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to lama with forehead to 


ehoga, n., reading religious 
hooks ('T. R) 


chalhd, n., dice-player. 
cholmig’,v. intr., play at dice, 
cholo’, n., brass die; cholo 
yootmig’, play dice. 
chown, n.,man (not woman). 
ehée pothi, Tibetan holy 
books; chds or chds poth? 
tilmig’, read these holy 


books. 

chostén, no. Buddhist shen 
(T.R.). 

chishtud, n., amulet, 


thatkin, n., Buddhist shrine. 

choto', n., earthen vessel. 

chozgdn, n., waterfall (T.R.). 

chil, n., salt-trough, wooden 
watercourse. 


child, n., grain; chia lam- 


miy' or gonmig’, reap. 
chub, n., noise of sucking. 
chubd, n., long woollen coat. 
chitkpo, adj., rich. 
chukshimagy', v. intr, meet, 
ching, n., female servant. 
chiir, n., descent ; pukpo chiir, 
steep descent. 
chiird, n., dried curds (T.R.). 
ei(h), n., grass, fodder; tshare 
ct, hay; ct /ofd, stack of 
grass. 
efknsts, n., grease; — shél- 
mig’, Vv. tr., grense. 
cilzamig’, v. tr., beat, strike, 
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eilmig’, v. intr, get close to. 

cimed'n., daughter, brother's 
daughter. 

cimig’, v. tr, wash (not 
metal things), 

cima, n., tongs. 

cum, o., Morus serrata. 

cin, n., Claw, nail of finger 
ar tos. 

evimig', v. tr., bite, sting, 

eviéis, n., pineh ; —ranmig, 
v. tr., pinch. 

eupiir, n., crop of birds, sheep. 

cishitn, n., kind of fecal 

ecismig’, v. intr, decompose, 
rot. See clenig'. 

eis eis, adj., rotten, decom 
posed. See cdacda, 

clthra, n., rag. 

ciz inst, n., chattels, goods. 

cohmig' (-go), v. intr, leak, 
drip. 

conniy (-do), v. tr, burn, 
light (lamp = dui) 

cords, t., thief; fem., cor®: 
corde lanmig', steal. 

edecds, adj., rotten, decom- 
posed. See cis cis. 

edemig*, v. intr., rob, decom= 
pose. See cismiy’. 

eit(h), a black bird (‘T.R.), 

ci(h), nu. wild apricot, 
Prunus Armeniaca, 

cfinme(h), n., sting. 

eini(h), n., miser (T.R.). 

e(y)amig’, v. intr., dance, 

o(y aishimag’, 1g, e(y)amig' 
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dé, prep., beside. 

dé da bimig', v. intr., drop; 
— shénnig, v. tr., drop. 

dabréamiy’, v. tr., threaten 
(T.R.). 

dabrin, n., cave, den, 

dae, n., woman who brings 
bad luck ( Hindi, dain *), 

datamig', v. intr., run. 

dak, n., post, letters. 

dakeimig', v. intr., stop, be 
incomplete. See rain. 

dakdér, n., post-runner. 

dakhin, n., vine, grape ; 
bin dakhiin, wild grape 
or vine. 

dakhyril, n., smal) drum. 

ilaklé, n., bracelet. 

dakpo, n., master. 

dal dal,adj,,astray (dalmig’). 

daljés, adj,, poor, needy. 

dalmig', v. intr., go astray. 

dalmin, n., pomegranate. 

dali, n., plant. 

dalonmig', v., salute with 
joined hands, 

dim, ddimba‘sh, déimikh, adj., 
adv., good, well, healthy. 

dima, n., bull. 

ditimba'sh, see dim, 

diimkh, see dim. 

dammag' (-bo), v. tr., draw. 
pull. 

damrits, adj., small, little. 

din, n., pad under saddle of 
beast of burden. 

di, n., fruit remaining after 


first guthering (walnut, 
seed of Pinus Gerardiana, 
ete.), 

dav, n., pheasant. 

dai, n., asparagus (T.R,). 

dinéimig’, v. tr., punish, 

dant, n., hill. 

dankhér, n., kind of grain. 

daimiy' (go), v. intr, dis- 
perse, finish (of assembly), 

dandit, tine; — lanmig, v. tr., 
tine, 

ddiishiris, n., kite. 

daph, n., seabbard. 

dapshimig', v. intr., pull 
against one another. 

ilarchéd, n., flag, prayer-flag, 

ddryi, n., name of goal. 

dari, n., beard, whiskers, 

dérin, n., beam in ceiling. 

dursomén, n., opening above 
door. 

dir, n., gunpowder; yeni 
dari, dust in rotten tree: 

darzé, n., grindstone. 

dashimig’, vy. intr, fight, 
quarrel; ddshim shénnigt, 
v. tr, cause to fight, 
(quarrel, 

désho, n., fight, quarrel, 

dédts, n., husband, 

deatwrs, n., thorn-apple(T.R.), 

dayin, n., flock (TLR). 

de, Bit clea. 

dé me, adv., no more, 

-lea, fem, -dé. suffix, one 
who is, or has or does. 
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(débash, adj.,adv., good, clean, 
healthy, well. 

dikhrd, m, boy; dé&krite, 
small boy. 

dthir, n., girl, 

ltkkonmiuy (-jo), vv. tr, 
fear. 

(la, n., elod, 

féld, n., threshold. 

déi,n., 4 anna piece, 4 annas. 
Cf. Panjabi dheli, 8 annas. 
See pout, 

délmig’, délna, adj., lazy. 

femea,adv,,then (inferential), 

demi’, ¥. Intr,, fo away, 

demo, adj,, pretty, beautiful 
(T.R.). 

den, dén, adj., standing; den 
foshimiy, stand; — sar- 
shimmy, stand wp. 

dart, v., stick: d#iadts, small 
atick. 

(lé6it, n., body. 

(dforan, n., temple (T.R.). 

léri, n., delay; — lanier’, 
v. intr, delay. 

des, suthx, somewhat, '-ish, 
added to adj, or adv. 

(és, prep., similar, like, with 
ven. OF TOM. 

déshia, n., fellow-villager. 

déshiin, n., Village, 

déut, n., goddess. 

tlhem,1., leather box. 

didr, n., day. 

diard, adv., daily. 

dig’, n., brass vessel, 

« gnas. 1011. 


dik chds, n., Tibetan holy 
hook. 

dikhet, uu, liquor prepared 
from honey. 

dilshimig’, v.intr., be trans- 
acted, 

dikta, n., small brass vessel. 
See dig’. 

dil, n., heart. 

dil, ltmaiy', v., be well off. 

dilds. lazy (Hindi, dhila). 

dinmag’ (-go), v, tr., transact. 

dinds, adj., smart, clever 
(bad sense). 

dinydimin, iq. diddie, 

dishimig', v., enter, lie down. 

diaedl, n., retaining wall on 
road. 

do, pron., he, she; — anei, 
he (she), himself (herself): 
plur., dogo, dogoa, dogoge ; 
plur. with «neyist or 
anegat, they themselves ; 
dain, those two. 

dé, n., kind of fern. 

dia‘, prep. with, beside; 
adv., there, thither, 

do inthis, n., a Tibetan holy 

dobir, n., midday (T.R.), 

(bra, n., large brass or iron 
vessel ('T.R.). 

loin, n., leak, hole. 

dok, adv. after that, then. 

(lakh, n., collection of hills. 

dikheimig’, v. tr., cheat out 
of money. 


“hE 
— 


st 





dokhon, n., hill. 

doké', adv. in his (her) 
direction. 

dokts, prep, adv., 

dol, n., large drum. 

dotkhi, n., small drum. 

ain(h) (iq. dhim), Yeathes 


from, 





dom’, v. intr, speak in 
oracle, 

domnidkh, domnidg, —n., 
female of domén caste, 

domi, n., blacksmith. 

domon, n., wooden spoon, 

don, adv., there, thither. 

din, prep., to. 

dimmig’, ¥. Intr., emerge, go 
Or come ont. 

doimig' (-go), v. intr., start 
on journey, 

dovimeg' (-o), v.tr.,surround., 

_ dotims, u., butter churning 
; Shea (T.R.). 

lomo biishi shimay', v. intr. in- 
vite one another to food. 

donii#, n., man of higher 
caste. (In this word the 
” is almost x.) 

ddiits, adv., thence. 

dopkiimiy*, v. tr, chide, 
threaten. 

dir, adv., far, 

dir chia, n., & Tibetan holy 
hook. 

doréamig, v. intr. run 
(Hindi, dawrnd), 





dori n, retaining wall in 


field. 
dorjé chotpar, n., a Tibetan 
holy book ; iq. dir chi. 
dorma, n., wreath. 
dordn, n., beehive, 
doxhe, n., evil fute (TR). 


doshimiy', v., go to meet 


superior on road, 
doshéi, n., fault (TR.). 
doy, n., cream, curds, 


doyor, no, hole, leak. See 





dove, 
aramén, 1, contract. 
dramin, n., kind of grassy 
(T.R.). 
drwn, n., plain. 
dia, adv. prep, there, 


thither, beside, 

dab dith, n., charm, incanta- 
tion; — — lanmig’, v., 
pronounce charm, 

dubtumig’, v, intr., sink. 

diboi, n., smoke. vapour, 
mist. 

dithds, adj. n.,deep, deep hole. 

dweg', v. subj,, I was; die’, 
with intin,, had to (idea of 
hecessity ), 

dig', v. subj. I am; «di, 
with infin., has to (idea of 
necessity), 

dtigna, fold, 
fivefold, 


e.g. hd diya, 
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dui, n., lighted lamp (in- 
eluding wick, oil, ete.). 

dikhin, adj., angry, arieved. 

dikhrvn, n., censer. 

dal(h), u,, dung (of sheep, 
routs }. 

dil futukts, n., small spider 
(T.R.), iq. faetielets, 

diletmiuy, v. intr. doze; 
diilevm binnmuy’, doxe. 

dich, n., earthen pot for 
onl, 

dum, n., assembly. 

dimakh, n., small drum. 

dimgyir(h), um, praying 
wheel; temple. 

dumig', o., clerk (writing 
Persian Urdu). 

dimmig (-me),  v. 
assem ble, 

dwichan, o., small shell used 
as coin (T.R.). 

dunérén, n., alo round sun 
or moon, lunar rainbow, 

dimyd, m., world, 

(upon, n., incense; — ran- 
may’, burn incense. 

diiré, adj., adv., tirst. 

dirdn, n., tirst place ('T.R.), 

diris, ditrispii, n., man's 
father-in-law’'s family. 

disti, n., perspiration; — 
donmig’, perspire, 

dutart, n., flute (TR.). 

(dhwalia, adj., extravagant. 

dwiron, n., door; siso sea 
dindrin, window. 


intr., 


dyasin, n., day. 

dzangadl, n., jungle. 

dzigits,adj.,small: dzigifaots, 
from childhood, 


é, €, um, adj., fifth day, on 
fifth day (forwards). 

eke lanmig', v. tr. collect. 

éhd, adv., only. 

ékur, nm, medicinal 
(T.R.). 

ém, n., taste (pleasant); mie 
ém, bad taste. 

émet, n., Viburnum stellu- 
latum, 

@mo, n., kind of deer, 

ériit, hunting ; érisio biméig’, 
Gri lanmig', v., hunt; 
érivio bitsea, @in lancer, 
n., hunter. 

érde, n., hunter. 


plant 


éweardh, n., Sunday. 


fochon, u., girdle, servant's 


belt. 

gachés, n., forced but paid, 
labour. 

gaddr, n., marriage among 
lower-easte people. 

gadi(h), on. wheelbarrow. 
(Cf. Hindi qari.) 

qilim, n., bullet, 

galih, n., abuse ;— xhFnanig', 
v. tr, abuse, 

galmey', v. intr, be reeon- 
ciled ; galém  ashénmig’, 


J 
{ 
_. 
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v. tr, reconcile, mediate ; 
— aslhetsea, n., mediator, 
peacemaker, 

galahimig, Vv. intr., be recon- 
ciled; galshim sh®antg’, 
v. tr, reconcile, mediate ; 
— shelsed, n., mediator, 
peacemaker. 

gammy (-bo), v. intr., be 
pierced. 

qauiom, n., smell (generally 
sweet): air gant, bad 
smell, 

qonthan, n., knot; — tshiin- 
muy, v. tr, knot; 
fhimiuy or thirmir', v. tr., 
untie knot. 

gid, n., amulet. 

gar',n.,tooth, tusk; 
gnash one's teeth, 

garméd’, adv., certainly. 

qardn, n., stream, brook. 

gidrpdth, adj., tight. 

gaaa, u., cloth, clothes; — 
sabe’, undress. 

fats, adj. few, small, narrow; 
quo ea, minority. 

golds, wdj., narrow. 

ge, mn. kernel of walnut, 
edible part of Pinus 
Gerardiana. 

gelshdl, nm, non - celibate 
lama (inferior to qyeldi). 

gimme, n., entrails. 

gindié, n., ball, 

thoi, n., song; — lon wig, 
sing. 





coiling, 


go, pron., 1; — gi, T myself. 

gol’ tsorés, adj., much. 

gobi, n., cabbage. 

gidrin, n., urine of sheep, 
gouts, cattle ; — shennig', 
¥., urinate, 

gal, n., mouth. 

qillamiu, v. inte, melt, 
thaw (Hindi, ln), 

(Plinig', v. dig (for sawing), 

golon, n., throat; — teitimn- 
miy', ¥. tr, choke; — 
(stim tsiim sannig', ¥. tr., 
choke to death, strangle ; 
— jiimig’ (-io), v. intr,, 
choke, | 

gelpaith), oo. dog's collar 
(iron). 

olan, 1., mo8On, 

ipiti, no. blunder, mistake ; 
adj., incorrect, 

jolthés, n., vulture, 

qomphe, n., one who brings 
bad luck. 

qonan, n., hammer, 

qonisd, n., Pon vessel, 

yoné, n., wile, See bride 
(oené, 

(four, 1, log, trunk of tree. 

fonmMa, D., mare, 

goumur, v. tr, out; chia 
gonmuy, reap, 

gonmiy', vv. tr, commit 
adultery with (with aecus. 
of person); ésiim itstim 
FORMU, ¥, tr., rape, 
rmvish, 


(née, n., foundation. 

nin, n., flock of birds, 

fone, T., ape. 

gonpi, u., Buddhist shrine, 

gor, n., churn; — lanmis’, 
v. tr., churn. 

gor, adv., very. 

jor burennig', v. intr., jamp 
about (horse), 

gord, n., kind of deer. 

gorénmig’, v. inte., be able. 
became well-to-do after 
having been poor. 

(Grétsea, n., well-to-do (not 
rich). 

gorge, adj., late, 

gormuy’, v. intr. fall. 

fored, n., adj, late, lateness ; 
— ah®nimig', be late; — 
haeinig’, be late (of time); 
— hare’, it is late, 

foshimig’, v. intr, commit 
adultery with one another, 
See gommiy. 

Yoshii, n., herd of cattle. 

gelanra, n., snail, 

(othon, n., millstone, wheel : 
— kim, mill: has gothor, 
hand - mill; gadz —, 

-wheelbarrow wheel. 
gétota, n., bundle. 

gots rilédmay', v. tr., annoy, 

iPstb, adj., adv., much, very. 

qré, n., death. 

grokts, n., man who gives 
oracle, 
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qrondi, th, eclipse. 
ra lemmig’, Vv. tr., cause 


to crumble; — hdnnigi, 


Vv. intr., crumble, 

gry, 1, crumb, 

griinétanig’, v. intr. growl. 

(rt, see speed, 

giah, n., witness, 

gid’, n., hand, arm; gu sal’, — , 
glove; i gitd', one hand- 
ful; gid shénnig', touch: 
idés khoydmig', touch; 
(make two hands one, 
Join hands), entreat. 

(ti, adj., nine; gia", ninth. 

wee ra, 900; gut a4, 000th. 

jitlab, n., nose-ring, 

illah, n., rose, 

qilim, nm, rein 
ldqgdm). 

fim, n., bow (for arrows), 

qin, n., winter, 

qupltt, n., dove. 

sitrdim, n., coarse sugar, gur ; 
— shiv, sugar-cane. 

giinyiy, n., thunder. 

gqurmuy, v. intr. thunder, 

istakhi, n., rudeness, 

qithé, n., tub, 


(Urdu, 


brown stinging insect, 
quodlés, n., cowherd. 
(Huniiiia pov, n., Pleiades, 
sryahin, nh. mile n53, 
qualnig’, v. intr., win. 
yale, n., queen. 





— hakofa. n., 
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gyaltsha, n., lower country 
near Rampur and below. 
qyamir’, v. tr. and intr., 
wish, desire, love, require, 
be advisable, be necessary ; 
ma qyamig' or ma mydahés 
or mut gyashid, unloved. 

qyats, it is advisable. See 
gydag". 

yelon., n., non-celibate lama 
(inferior to tavry lama). 


haba, n., doctor, 

hacimig’, v., become. 

hak, n., call ; — sh@nnig’, v., 
eall, seomiasal: 

hab pled r, t., heir. 

hatkim, n., , governor. 

enemys loss 
(causing joy to hearer). 

hal, adv., quickly. 

hala, halé, adv., how ? 

haleké’, adv., whither ¢ 

haliinve, adv., however, im 
whatever way, 

hdlkara, n., post-runner. 

halo, n., plough ; — Gime’, 
v., plough. 

hala, n., potato. 





ham, adv., where ? hanvi mer, 
nowhere; Aametiaewhere, 


wherever. 
hitmésh, adv, always. 
hame ma, hamutnia, see 
haem. 
haniear poi, n., Orion's Belt. 
hannig', v. intr. be able. 





hartwmig', v. intr. be de- 


feated, lose. 

har bimig’, v. intr., elope (of 
married women) 

hirkii, n., yew, Taxus bac- 
cata; iq. nyamddl, 

harin, u., bone. 

hovulé, n., eloping woman ; 
herulea, man with whom 
she elopes. See har bimig*. 

hden!, adv., quickly, fast. 

hash, n., yawn ; — komahi- 
mig’, ¥. intr, yawn. 

hastlini, n., palm of hand. 

hathe, n., an iron vessel, 

utt, pron., who? hati ma, 
no one; Aatidnia, who, 
whoever; /atsén, which 
two; hdt gyama li, who- 
ever wishes. 

hatekd, adv,, in which di- 
rection 

hagt, n., shop. 

hacdar, adj., thousand. 

hé, adv., again. 

héd', adj., other, more; — 
méd, next year: dé hed 
méi, in two years (iméil, 
probably, iq. mya, qv), 

hie pyd, 1., name of « small 
bird, 

hieliike, n., miser. 

hige, n., Tibetan epistle. 

hid, n., barley bread. 


hid®, adv, thus, in this way. 


for this 


hodei atthithis, adv., 
reason, therefore. 




















hod&rin, adv., then, at that 
time. 
hodo t&i®s, adv., for this 
reason, therefore, 
hidin, adv., there, thither; 
hodiits, thence, 
hajin, here; hajiite, hence. 
lat, v., sweetmeat seller. 
hiléshin, n., Rhus Panjab- 
ensis. 
hildé, u., flood, 
hélmag',v.tr., scratch, scratch 
oneself, 
hileshimag’, v. intr, seratch 
oneself, 
hdlu telév, o., varnish ; 
| gigas v., Varnish, 
hon, n., bear, 
how, m., ‘caterpillar; me 
how, me hots, tire-fly. 
See me, 
Adne’, adv., this way, thus. 
honnig’, v. intr, laugh ; adj., 
amusing ; honnigtt, amus- 
ing. 
hindén, adv., there, thither ; 
hérin, n., log of wood (one 
man’s load), 
horki, n., Rhus Wallichii. 
hoza, n., potter ; hosénik (y'), 
| female of the caste. 
Aozé, adv., quickly, fast. 
Aettion, n., command; — ren- 
my’, V., command, 


hittin, hitnd, now; Aunokstin, 


up to now. (Cf. Panjabi 

hitu, heiiné, now.) 

hive, adv., In that way. 

hunokstii, see jetin. 

hunnig' (-do), v. tr., teach. 

hiiréimig’, v. tr, close, 
shut. 

hirin, n., wooden bolt or 
latch. 

hiirshimig’, v. tr., deny. 

liushimag', v., learn, read. 





i, id‘, one; 6b‘, once; Tmyd, 
one day, once on a time; 
id®, first; i piv lanmig', 
unite. a 

imig'’, v. tr. ask; slé Tmig', 


consult. 
indrémén, n., month Sep- 
tember—C c ober 





étriis) adj, exsall, ithe. 


jablé, n., liar, 


jit’ n., good. 





Jamnig), ¥. tr, 
urine. 

jemmiy, v. intr, come down, 
descend. 

jonelon, 1, marriage among 
higher castes, 

jangt, n., silk, 

janédro, 1. dizziness; — 
hacimig’ or langhimig’, 
become dizzy. 

joshkhdn, n., trap for bear. 


collect cow's 








jeké', adv., in this direction, 
on this side, near, 
jem@aimiy’, v., taste, 
jéshmén, adj., eldest. 
jeahtoi, n., month May—June. 


jikpo, adj., good; — chwr, 
‘steep descent; — fan, 
steep ascent. 

juli, n., root of tree. 

jiimig’ (-ie), v. intr, be 
entangled, wear out. See 


jiti, pi tits, pTirtts, adj., small, 

_ little; n., infant. 

job, n., time, as in three 

times, four times, ete.: i,q. 

yor. 

_jokts, adv., hence. 

jon, adv., here; jdits, hence. 

jit, he, she, this; plur,, jaye, 
jigoa, jilgoga, these ; 
jisint, these two. 

aa, n., cloud. 

jtd, here. 

gud, n., what remains after 
drawing off buttermilk. 


jy, u., stick for oxen, 


gonad, See jal’. 
Jyaro, dumb, 


ka, pron, thou; ka hai, 
thou thyself. 

ke’, than. 

ha, n., walnut, Juglans regia, 

hacti, prep., towards. 

kacine, ady., on behalf of, 
for sake of: hactinea hatin 
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dim lanmag’, intercede 


for. 

hoewyer, 1. news, 

feu, adj., bitter, 

kay, T., crow. 

hag’, n., part. 

kagli, mn, letter, 
(Urdu, highs), 

kagonn, TL, Ying. 

kaitani, n., female of hoitin 
class. 

keitis, nm, clerk 
writer). See kaitint. 

kakent(h), n., kind of small 
bird. 

kakshoz, 1. Lonicera hypo- 
leuca. 

kal'ts, n., neck; hakteit bish, 
halter. 

kalishim, n., Salix elegans. 

hatmbtl(h), n., blanket. 

komewe (Thébirskad'), 1. 
matter, affair, 

kanumvig’ (-bo), v. tr, pierce, 
dig. 

homo, m., 
— lonimag', v., work. 

hamahimig', v., see hetsh, 

kan, adj., thy. 

hand, adj. (see hiind), blind, 

Kindre, n., edge, side; pd 
handre, on all sides, 

havuepytiv(h), 0. temple. 

kann, n., mortar for pound. 
Ing. 

kaniian shéanig', y., annoy, 
vive trouble to, | 


paper 


(Hindi | 


work, deed; 
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hankésh, n., instrument for kefhis, n., miser, 
extracting wax from ear. satin, n., month October— 
henmig’, v. tr., bring. November. 


katimey (-go), distribute, 
divide; cittht haktsea or 
eifthi hago ketaen, postman. 

kind, adj., blind ( Hindi, bind, 
one-eyed), See hited, 

handy, n., ear; — kid, wax 
In ear. 

ingré, see binaria, 

kindrin, om. adj., Kanaur, 
Kanauri; Adana, pl. 
Aanéréa, Kananri man; 
Kanoré, pl. Kdnerié, 
Kanaurl woman; Adn- 
arin chéemi, Kanauri 
woman; Adméril abel’, 
Kunoréannu ska’, Kan- 
auri language. 

kitndria, see hidadrin., 

Iota(h).n., ram ; dyed betr(h), 
Tibetan ram; hirts. male 
lana, 

kungydl(h), n., cap. 

kash, u., root used as soap. 

Kishin, n., beehive, honey- 
comb, 

koshon, prow, we two (thou 
and I); dvshdnd, our 
(thine and mine). 

hoatin, n., Indigofera Gerar- 
diana, 

hatah, n., book. 

latta, n., peach, 

hattamig’, v. tr. spin thread 

(Hindi, hatin), 


hated, katso, adj., raw, un- 
ripe (Hindi, kieed). 

hotebal, n., Pyrus baceata, 

katart, plait of har; — 
kermig', plait hair, 

feayon, n., festival, fair, 

kel, n., needle, 

kédi, n., prisoner, captive. 

hemi’, v. tr., give (especially 
with indirect object m 
first or second person), 

kermig’, see hatsri, 

hes, n., armpit. 

kes, than. 

késvdit, n., white or yolk of 
ec. 

khodlétin, bank of river. 

Khaki, mu, mouth; bodt 
khaki seu, great talker, 

khaléri,n.. sweeper, mihtar.” 

khimet. nakpo, nu, Tibetan 
holy book. 

Khoi, n., three-quarters of 
fh ser, 

Lhanin, u., mine. 

hhadmig*, ¥. tr., seize, catch, 

khinna, o., Ephedra vulgaris. 

khanii, n., half. 

Khosddér, n., groom. 

ihites, 1, shesp > byct khites, 
Tibetan sheep. 

khatéhs, nu. like wild fig, 
Viburnum cotinifolium : 
Ly. Utistiia, 








khats, n., female lamb. 


khan, n., food. 
kheast, n., itch ; 
v. mtr., itch. 


— hormiy’, 


_khé&r, adj., slanting, crooked. 


4 


kérnvig’, v. intr., be slanting, 
orooked ; mig' —, squint; 
khértsea, squinter. 

khérén, n., milk ; — shten- 
mig’, wean. 

Lhetsi, adj, separate; — 

_lanmig’, separate. 

khimaig', v. tr, look, see. 

hiss, n., pocket. 

khiog, n., Abies Webbiana or 
pindrau. 

kho, n., waist. 

kh, n., excrement of dog or 

bird, wax in ear. 

khob, n., cover. 

khéilte, 1., mews. 

khocimig', v. intr., boil; 
khocim shénnig’, v. tr., boil, 

khéedb, n., hoof; in divided 
hoof each half is khdedb, 

khoyrimaig', v. intr. die off 
(of whole family). 

hopin, adj, left (not right); 
— ka', to the left. 

kholéi, n., threshing-floor, 

Ahéliip, n.. bark of tree. 

Ihonvig’, v. te, skin, peel, 
with aceus. of word for 


skin or peel. 
khommig’ (-bo), v. tr, cover. 
Khon, n,, earthen cooking 
vessel. 
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khowd, u., plain. 
khonmig’, v. tr., bene. 


khonshimig', v. intr., pial 
bow oneself, stoop; khon— 





ales, bent. 

khort, n., native lamp. 

Lhoré, adj., lame. 

Lhérta, n., expense; — lan- 
mig’, ¥., spend ; yor kherts, 
extravagance. 

chitdiets, n., mushroom, 

khotéa, adj.,counterfeit (com), 
decertful. 

hitter, n., mule. 

khéter?, n., measles. 

khoyiii, n., rast ; 
mig’ or tupermey’, v. mtr, 
rust. See tiimmiy’. 

khvt kha, adj., late ; 


—— 


hacimig, be late. See 


khraamay’. 

thramiuy, v., delay. 

Khuda, n., well. 

khitt i, n., a thorny shrub. 

Khil(h), n., skin (of sheep, 
goats, birds); bil khameig', 
vy. tr, skin: chan khiil, 
uterus, 

khtimmei® (-bo), cover. 

Khiindi, &hiinedits, n., nose- 
ring. | 

khiim?, n., murder, 

‘hittkhri, n., Gurkha dagger. 

khitmmig', v. tr. steal. 

khiimih, no. foreed unpaid 
labour, Y 

hit, ichitrts, n., knife, 
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Khitrdi, n., earthen floor of 
lower story. 

Khurinits, 1., razor. 

Lhuriits, | eopard -trap. 

Chitres, n., fruit-stone. 

hiirsi, n., chair. 

Kivirts, see bir. 

Khitisht, khtisi, n., joy, dehght. 

kandi, adj., much. 

hades, n., raja's concubine. 

Khyamey', v. tr., look, see, 
look at; sa —, take one's 
pulse. 

Chyampé, adj., extravagant. 

hhyér bhyér, n., gentle ascent 
or descent. 

chytimmig’ (-bo), v. intr, 
cive oneself airs. 

khyunh pyd, n., eagle. 

ki, pron., thou (respectful). 
See ken. 

kim, n., house, 

‘in, pron, thy (respectful). 
See ki. 

‘ind’, kinepén, you (plur.); 
kinand, your. 

Kisht, pron., you two ;, bishd, 
af you two, 

hishind, kishiiie pin, we 
(all of us); — ai, of us 
(of all of us). 

kiaht, see Ieiahi. 

iemet, n., fate, 

-', sutiix, towards, direction 
of, 

kobcd, n., hinge. 

kid‘, n., dried cattle-dung. 


kéda, n., a very small grain. 

kof... kof, conj., either 
ene OF. 

hoé, n., wedge. 

hog’, n., wild fig. 

kobdné, n., ant. 

hiker, kikints, n., jackal. 


kébin, n., stone, 
koltimeg', v. intr, seem, 
appear. 


lm, n., pen. 

ilée, adj., loose, soft. 

komo, adv., inside. 

hindi, n., basket, kilta. 

honéd,n., kind of smal] bird. 

Kinekhyon, n., wheat-flour. 

kondés, n., friend, 

kinsdn, adj., youngest (son, 
etc. ). 

nto, n., earring. 

k*ntali, gq. Mntat. 

horkhta., n., dried cattle-dung. 

horndl, n., curved trumpet. 

“rishi, n., spoon. 

kosh, n., oath; — hivimag'’, 
take oath; — figuim 
ahfnnig', administer oath. 

hdshish, n., effort; — lan- 
muy, actbem pt. 

hishtin, n., effort. 

kishiv, m., fault, error: 
— sea, culpable. 

kath, n., box (wooden). 

the shtnnig', v., preach. 

kathi, n., house; shit kahit, 
temple. 

Lothon, m., comb. 
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hitéimey’, v. tr., dig. 

kofé, n., stack; ct botd, stack 
of grass; shin koté, stack 
of wood. 

kotal, n., testicle; Akolalii 
pots, testicle. 

hétstin, adj., bad, difficult. 

kocia, n., violence, rudeness ; 
— lanmig’, be violent, 
rude, attack. 

fra, n., hair; — sea, hairy. 

rramédl, n., poplar, Populus 
ciliata, 

krammig’ (-bo0), v. intr. 
weep, cry, mourn, mew; 
krapahimig', v. intr., weep 
together, mourn. 

krapehimig', see iramavig’. 

iri, n., dirt; — sea, dirty. 

erin fod’, n., fever. 

Krtshtin, n., Christian. 

‘ran, n., bird cherry, Prunus 
padus, 

eriiigdl, n., wasp. 

itt, Celtis Australis. 

kitati, advy., absolutely, al- 
together. 

(ueiin, broom (for sweeping); 
— lanmig', sweep. 

kiig’ (kitkh'), n., owl. 

kiti, n., dog, plur., koe; fu 
chants, puppy. 

IEA, see bily. 

kukhyt, n., hen: 
chicken. 

hukhris, n., cock. 


kiildon, n., lake, tank. 


— cheats, 


kili, n., foreed but paid 
lnbourer. 

kitlmiy', v. tr. heat, strike, 
pound. 

heelurp'ahs meg, v. intr, he 
strated. 

kum, n.. head of hed, 

kunal, n., brass vessel, 

kind, n., pond. 

‘tind, n.,image; —fonmig’, 
make image. 

bitnkh, adj., wide, broad, 

kiinnig' (-do), fut. kite’, 
v. tr., call. 

kunda, om, large earthen 
vessel, 

kiroi, n., adv., seventh day, 
on seventh day (for- 
wards). 

kiirti, n., shirt. 

huriiktih), n., elbow. 

hish@amig’, v. te., wipe. 

kushog', n., head lama (cell- 
bate). 

keucaht, kushtits, on. Spire 
bella. 

hitshiiv, iq. bishor, 

kutd, adj. bent, crooked: 
— lanmiy', bend; — ha- 
emi’, be bent, 

Keoet li, n., penis (not polite 
word), 

kyalmin, n., cedar, Cedrus 
Libani deodara. 

hydtilchd, adj., much, 

kycnél, n,, jaw. 

kyovth, n., spark. 
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kyé, adj., male, 

kyde kyds, adj., drunk, in- 
toxicated, See Aydsmig’. 

kyiemig', v. tr, drmk or 
smoke intoxicants, 

kyummiy', v. tr., lift load. 

hytishimig', v., meet; ma 
kydshid mi, enemy. 


la i, n., saxifrage (T.R.). 
fab’, n., flame, 
labréw, n., Buddhist shrine. 


lacimig’, v. intr, look at 
oneself in glass. 

ludrim, n., Pieris ovatifolia. 

lag’, n., sleeve, 

lag@nnig’, v. intr., rain. 

figéta ti, Miget ti, u., rain, 


laiyon, n., temple. 

lai, n., day (not night); see 
lt: om lai, forenoon, 

lath, adj., good, adept, clever, 
worthy. 

lejiv, n., shame (T.R.), 

lakh, adj., 100,000. 

lale?, adj., covetous, avari- 
COUS, 

laléle, n., avarice, covetous- 
ness; — lanmig', covet. 

lamd, n., lama. 

lame pyd, n., a ved bird. 

limbirdar, u., healman of 
village. 

lamyids, ad)j., 
heavy). 

lammig’, see chtid, 

lamés, adj., long, high ; — 


light (not 


i * 
* ¥ 
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lati, girl, See lati, 
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thishimig‘, lie resting on 
one's elbow. 

lamfthi, n., brass vessel. 

lan, n., wind, air; — han- 
nuy’, Vv. tr., fan. ‘ 

lui, n., COW. 

lai, m., jump ; — tshdiréa- 
muy’, Jump. 

luihd,n.(Thébtrskad’), dried 
eow-dung (T.R.). 

lin pyd, n., kind of bird as 
large as crow. 

lawii, nu, pine needle; 
butwkisit —, spider's web. 

lonmig', linmig*, v. tr., do, 
make, cook. 

lovmig', ¥. tr, wait for, 

itnmets, see ti, | 

la patron, wu, ivy, Hedera — 
helix. 

lisse, n., mud, 

lusta, 1., AXe. 

lata, adj., dumb. 

lathon, latin, n., kick; 
eil@amig', v. tr., kick. 


peda 


é 


lita, n., shadow. 

lati, n., boy. See lai. 

lé, day (not mght), by day. 

lg, n., tongue; tsokds lésea, 
great talker. 

lAamig*’, v., thaw. 

Ifa2, n., shame. 

lim, lémnea, adv., undoubt- 
edly, at once (‘T.R.), | 

lfmmig' (-mo), v, tr. lick. 

léph, n., mattress. 
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(sh, n., penis (not polite). 

(7, adv., too, also, 

(i pya,n., bird about as large 
as crow. 

lid(h), n., horse-dung. 

lik, heavy. 

lifpd, n., penis (polite word). 

likshimig’, v. intr., clothe 
oneself, 

fim, nm. blue pine, Pinus 
excelsa, 

limig’, dil —, be well off; 
hélin: —, plough. 

limmiy’ (-bo), take off as 
jewels on death of 
husband, load, ete. 

fimo, n., mushroom, 

fin, n., penis (polite word). 

linkat(h), n., kind of edible 
fern, 

liimig', v. tr., dress anyone 
(generally as an honour) 
with obj. of thing put on, 
shoes, flowers, clothes, 

fiptimiu, v. tr, plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
mud ), 

lish, n., kind of small bird, 

lise, n,, cold. 

lit(h), n., egeg. 

lits, n., medlar, Pyrus com- 
munis; Ley. shegil(h). 

lé, adv., on this side, near: 
loko’, on this side, in this 
direction, neur, 

(Gi, prep., with, along with, 


foram uy i lo), ¥. tr. rs By ft 
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speak ; més yie—, whisper; 
shit —, whistle. 

loiumig’ (-go), v. tr. roll up 
(bedding, etc.), take down 
(bridge, load ), 

livtr, n., name of fair held 
in January. 

liatih, 1., garlic. 

lote, n., astrologer’s book ; 
— khydzea, astrologer. 

litéa, n., corpse; loti shia, 
bier (Panjabi, ath), 

lotri, n., brass vessel (Hindi, 
ltd). 

loatnin, n., iron vessel. 

ful’, n., hands joined in 
position of holding; — 
hiv, double handful. 

lublimig', v. tr., cover. 

lubmd, n., cover. 

fumm, n., thigh, 

lwmmig’,v.intr.,ripen(grain, 
ete.); ldmliim, ripe: ma 
wits, unripe. 

fwiits, see lumanig’, 

luffimig’, v. tr, rob (TR). 


ma, wv, not (not used with 
imperative): — sama, 
otherwise (lit, if it he 
nc ), 

madeaméy, ov. tr. (T.R.), tg. 
nerneled mig’, 

mado, n., coral (TR.). 

majdin, adj., middle: prep. 
(also meré), among, 
between, in middle of: 
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do majiiio, in the mean - 
time. 

makpe, n., son-in-law living 
in father-in-law's house 
(TLR). 

mal, n., poplar, Populus alba. 

mila, n., property. 

mili, n., one who gives 
oracle, 

nuit, n., gardener. 

nen, 0, dream. 

min, n., month January— 
February. 

moandéal(i), n., wreath ; iq. 
nuiindéal, 

mandeamiy, Vv. tr, wash 
clothes in giitha, tub. 

mané, 0., hand prayer-wheel. 

nuenjo, n., bed (T.R.), 

minlag’, n., sleeve, 

maim, Vv. intr, dream: 


manmup (-ao), ve tr, 
conceal, 

minn, n., mother; — bown, 
parents. 


manpal, n., remission of 
forced labour to orphan 
(TR). 

manshimiy, v. intr., conceal 
oneself, disappear. 

minthon, o., flat mud roof, 

nusitie, adv., secretly. See 
nun uy’. 

map lanmig', v. tr., forgive 
(Urdu, mitt). 

mapdn, n., mother’s house 
and family. 


mir, adj,, bad. 

miyn., chi (clarified butter); 
mor ¢© (Thébirskad’), oil. 

mar mé, m, temple lamp 
burning ghi (T.R.), See 
THe. 

nucri, adj., feeble (T.R.). 

marpol, n., Pyrus lanata. 

marshéimiuy,  mish&imig' 
(Théborskad'), civeoneself 
airs (especially of poor 
man }. 

morahtimiy’, v, tr, plaster 
(floor with leaves and 
rtd ), 

measils, n., torch, 

mdash, n., kind of lentils. 

nulshatom, n., inkstaned. 

mish@imig’, see mevraled- 
muy’. 

mishivtts, adj., bad. 


mashtita, meashtis,  adj., 
smooth. 
miltelyxt, adj., coneeited, 
proud. 


mitht, n. sweeper, house- 
cleaner (not maftar). 

matin, n., earth, soil. 

matin, n., pearl. 

mats, n., female kid, 

matshi,n., fish; — tailmméig’, 
v., fish; aectshi tetlinzer, 
fisher. 

nmuiya, 1., property. 

mistamg, v. te, seour 
(metal vessel), 

maso, u., bed (for sleeping). 
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iné, n., fire; — hon, — honts, 
fire-fly. See mépydte. 

mé, adv., yesterday ; — shut, 
yesterday evening (T.R.). 

méc(i), n., table, 

mél, n., mile. 

meéelin, n., earthen fire-place. 

mémé, nm, paternal grand- 
father (used in Upper 
Kanaur). 

méepydts, n., ashes (lit. tire- 
bird ?). 

mérd, n., flint (for tire). 

méra, 0., mica, 

mésan, mésaiits, adv., slowly, 
cently; — lommig', 
whisper; — shéthéameuy’, 
pour. 

mesh, n., buffalo, 

meshii, n., Lonicera obovata. 

mésipa, adv., last night. 

méfdndi, n., complete outfit 
of tinder and flint. 

méléimig', v. tr., wrap. 

méthé, n., burning einder 
(T.R.). See me, thd. 

mative, 1, woman's parents’ 
hotse, 

méts, suffix meaning woman. 
See pi. 

ami, Th, man. 

mig’, 1, eye; — st&nniz', 
blink, wink; — spa or 
— tam, eyelashes; miyra, 
spectacles, See mitt, 

mig’ pin. horse-shoe, horse- 
shoe shaped iron on man’s 


shoe; — pit shenniq' 


See shoe. 

minchad, adj., remarkable 
(T.R.). 

minchin, ni nehanin, m., 


Koci nickname for Ka- 
niuri language (Koei 
being spoken round about 
Rampur). 

Wiiari, N., sugar, 

mithit, n., sweetmeat. 

mith, n, (=mig' ti, eye- 
water), tear, 

mo, B., mushroom, toadstool. 

mé chitd, see momig’, 

mo, pron., our, my (reflexive 
like Hindi dnd). 

mod, n., footprint. 

mdni, n., willow. 

mog',1., grain given to birds 
(T.R.). 

moh, n., arrow. 

mokiar, v., beehive, 

mokshiriai, n., month No- 
ver ber—Decem ber, 

mél(h) [almost wmil(h)], m., 
silver. | 

mhim, n., ointment: — 
ahénmig’, apply ointment, 

midi, on, elm, mus 
Wallichiana, 

molin, n., Hindu pigtail, 

mobnig, v. tr., eat, 

molon, n., price. 

mlii, m., cattle-dung, 

milthin, n., fat mad roof: 
Lg. ménthiis, ; 
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moma, n., mother's brother, 
father's sister's husband. 

moni’, v., pay for damage 
done by cows in field; 
mo chia, grain given in 
payment (T.R.). 

me niyamey', v. tr, persuade, 
cause to believe. 

mindéal, n., garland offered 
to god (T.R,). See 
necenel eal, 

nenéimiy, Vv. tr, agree to, 
believe, obey , ma —, dis- 
obey, ete. 

nimi (almost mini), n., 

jewel. 

ninlardn, n., Tuesday. 

nu, attention; — 
shéaniy', pay attention. 

minon, o., plat of hair. 

month, adj., female, 

mdnthin, n., flat mud roof, 
icy. Teta, 

monrins, n., woman (TE). 

morchan, wm, toan (not 
WOMAN ). 

morgdn, om, oak, Quercus 
dilatata, 

mor, see MOTOS, 

moris, n., £., meri, peacock. 

mrt, n., Hindu burning 


nae year, 


place. 
mrs, o., black pepper. 
més, n., Desmodium 
hundum. 
mislin, n., pestle. 
mol, n., death. 


flori- 


gnas, 1911, 
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motés, adj., fat, thick. 

m@ziri, n., day labourer. 

mugon, m, lentils (Panjabi, 
wait). 

mikhia, 0., 
village. 

mékhon, nu. upper part of 
front of body, chest. 

mitthin, n., god's silver 
necklace, with eighteen 
ritiges, 

mukin, n., spade with in- 
verted head. 

nich, n., mercury. 

muli, adv., very, absolutely, 
altogether. 

miildk, n., country ; svildle- 
hia, fellow-countryman. 

niimést, n., piles (illness). 

mind, n., ring. 


headman of 


mitiag’, v. tr, plaster 
(wall), 
mitnshi, u., clerk; fem. 


miinshians, 
mirda, mtbrd, n., corpse. 
mien, see qtlede, 
mitshkil, adj,, diffieult, 
mdeée, n., kind of lentils. 
mith, n., handle. 
mutahé, n., moustache, 
miitthuy, n., fist. 
milter, v.tr., wring out. 
miicori, v., obstinacy, con- 
tumacy. 
micro, nm, salam to raja 
(T.R,). 
mya, n., time, in three times, 
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ete.; 7 —, once, once on 

a time, one day. 
myag'n., kindof grass(T.R.). 
myimig, v. tr., swallow. 


md, adj., fire; wa, fifth; 
quaird, 500; 1a 1a, 500th. 

naés, u., barber; fem. 
natnikh’ (9°), female of 
same caste. 

ndgdro, 0. drum. 

sweuyrds, n., hunter. 

naita, n., navel. 

nakapor, n., black stone in 
vathal, qv. 

nakits, small, fine; n., two 
annas (a secret word). 

naked, n., picture; — ton- 
mig’, draw picture. 

nikui hacimig’ or bimig', 
v. intr., die off (of whole 
family). 

nalon, n., stream, brook. 

ndém, n., gift (Urdu, in‘). 

nami, v. intr., be hurt; 
nam shfnnig', hurt. 

nim nim, nh, mould (from 
dump). 

EMO, DL, Name, 

namond, adj., wonderful. 


nd, n., brass vessel. 

wan echoes, o., Tibetan book 
of spells. 

ndne, n., father's sister, 


mother's sister-in-law. 
nipa', napnd', napndh, adv., 
in that direction. 
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Al _ 5 ' : 
| “| oa 7 we 
nopnd', see napa’, = »~_n 
naprin, see napa’. (uP 
ndr, n., wile. a hi 
Neran, n., God a 
Nardyan). ie 
nardng?, 0. orange. Ta 
nédraz, adj., displeased ; — i 
hacimigt, become  dis- | 
pleased. oe 
narmig’, v. tr., count. by ' 
ndshinvig, v. intr., rest. J r 
Hasiini, 1, Morning. th 
nasum, adv,, to-morrow. St 


négi, no; fem. négdn?, state 
servant of inferior rank. 

néko'", adv., in that direction. 

némig', v. tr, know. : 

neron, adv., near. 

nérpa, m., one who burns 
LICEnse, 

née, adv., in that direction. 

néské', wlv.. in that direction, 
thither. 

néenest, ady., 

ni, adv., yes. 

nichil, adj., loving. 

nimy', v. intr, become ; 
with intin. of other verbs 
=to have to, to be 
necessary to, 

nimtai, adj., weak. 

nine, prom, we (all of us 
exceptthee); gen. ninanit, 
of us, our, 

nipt, advy., after that, then, 

iipin, pron., we. 

nina, 200; nird!, 200th, 


thither, 
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nish, ni, adj. two; nish®, nézdr, n., piteh, 
second; — diigna, ‘double: nis, adj., twentieth. 
— nici’, forty; — nis’, nisrdi, om, dozing; — 
fortieth ; — —id*,forty-  honnig’, v. intr., dow 


one; — — wiah, forty- 
two; — -— «ham, forty- 
three; — — dé, forty- 
four; — — wd, forty- 
five; — — (itg’, forty- 
six; — — «tial, forty- 
seven ; — — vai, forty- 
eight ; — — <9, forty- 
nine; — — «cai, fifty: 
— — siqul, fifty-one ; 
— — asimniash, tifty-two ; 
— — srtim, fifty-three ; 
— — sapd, fifty-four ; 
— — ainda, fifty - five ; 
— — snug’, fifty-six ; 
— — xistish, fifty-seven : 
— — rai, fifty-eight ; 
— — aoegii, fiftv-nine. 
For ordinals add? to last 
numeral in cach case, ex- 
cept in the case of nici’, 
which changes @ to“, 

nishi, pron, we two (he 
and I); gen., nishu, of 
us two, our. 

quslo bre, n., one ser, 

niza', pron, twenty; nit’, 
twentieth ; — td, twenty- 
one. The numerals 21 to 
30, nest id' to nis’ adzgili, 
are formed m the same 
way as 41 to 59, see 
under mish nica’, 


nOlin, adv., n., last year. 

nomi (almost ninig'),v-tr.,. 
Tub, massage, streteh. 

non, adv., there, thither; 
nis, thence. 

non, prep., with, along with. 

nérdn, o., deceit; — /rnneuy, 


cheat, deceive; — seat, m, 


deceiver, cheat. | 

posh, wdv., in that direction. 

nit, prom, he, she, that; 
plur.,niigo,ntigoa, nugogu, 
they, those > nisin, those 
two, 

na, than, 

nid’, adv., there, ein 

nitkein, n., loss. 

nini, nn, mamma, either 
breast: admin belts (lit. 
little breast of mania), 
nipple. 

ninnazy, no; pl 
nitzige, Full sister. 

nicthis, mn; pl. adice base, 
full brother. 

nym, nm. and adj., Tibetan ; 
ayomed', Tibetan woman; 
nyo milok, Tibet. 

nyamddl, m, yew, Taxus 
haceata, iq. Medaka, 

nyameéd, see nyam. 

aye tad, ih., Caragana brevi- 
spina. 
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nyar, n., kind of lentils. 

nyokamig’, nyokléanig’, v. 
tr., chew. 

nyOlite, n., musk-rat. 

nyotdn, n., couple, pair, 

ny@, n., Ulmus nepalensis 
and nitida. 

nyiig, adj., new, young. 

nywmiar, n., afternoon (lit. 
behind light). 

nyuwmes, adv., behind. 

nyusako, adv., back, behind. 


4, advy., yes. 

dldé, n., accusation; adj,, 
ditheult ; — phimig* or 
lanmig', aceuse. 

ogo, n., kind of grain, 

om, mL, path, way. 

on, omé, omit, adv., at. tirst, 
formerly. 

omdaz, n., forenoon (lit. fore 
light), 

omlin, adv., three years 
Agro. 

oes, ady., in front. 

on, 1, hunger, 

initon, n,, relation (TR.). 

Onfos, adj., hungry. 

Grénikth) (q'), see dria, 

oryyamig, ¥. tr, request, 
petition. 

orés, UW, carpenter; fem. 
oréniu(h) iq'), woman of 
SMe caste, 

“Ts, 1, entreaty, request ; 
— lanmiy, entreat. 


“ysi, n., resignation; — 
ranmig,, resign, 

dali, n., dew, 

oské', adv., before, in front 
of. 

dtr, see bhang, 

esr, m., lock of hair, 


-pa, suffix meaning man, 
generally with place-name, 
e.g. flogpi, man from 
Rogé; Tikpékpd, man 
from Tokpa; Rapa, man 
from Rartin. The fem: is 
nieta, 

pebdi, m., treeless Oran 
jungle in Tibet, 

pich, n., help; — lanmig’, 
help. 

ped, n., bark of sh wary’, 
Betula utilis, used for 
roofs, umbrellas, ete.; padi 
chatroli, bark umbrella. 

paé, n., adv., fourth day, on 
fourth day (forwards), 

pag, u., turban, 

paglin, n., hoar-frost, 

pubdith, n., ankle. 

pakhin, n., Tan, feather, 
bird's tail; — riiléimig’, 
¥. tr., fan. } 

pails, adj., ripe: ma —, 
unripe. 

piling? un. salutation to 
Brahman. 

pale, n., apple ; pale bathe, 
apple-tree. 
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palé, nm. piece of cloth in 
coat-tail. 

piilis,n., shepherd ; rai paliis, 
groom, 

pelshimig’, v. tr., warm one- 
self at or in (ace. of fire 
Or S11). 

pimuy, v. intr, go, walk; 
pad, on foot, 

jen, m., large flat stone ; 
pants, small flat stone. 

pinkhon, punkha, mn. (fan). 

pommag, v. tr, spin thread. 

ponnig’, v. tr., boil (food), 

poten, v. tr., build. 

ponthin, mn, wooden floor of 
upper story, 

pontig’, 1, pheasant. 

pants’, n., decision ; 
may, decide, 

pd, see pai’. 

pddidhes, n., guest. 

pap, T., Sn. 


fun. 





poprén, o., Boxns semper- 
Virens, 

jeep, o., kiss: — rong’, 
V., Kiss, 

Pairmnésiiris, uw, God, 

poarmey’, v. tr, burn (wood); 
— shin, firewout. 

perth, n., sear; — heeinvig 
or kann’, v.  intr., 
heal. 

peahen, um, bone die; — 
yoewmay, play dice; — 
yootzes, dice-player. 

pishmag, ov. tr, break 


(stones) ; 
blast. 


sirivgéis = — 


pate, adj., paralysed; — 


hacimey’, become para- 
lysed; — lanmiq', para- 
lyse. 

pathon, u., custom. 

pétra, n., harlot. 

patréa, n., leaf, 

pitits, um, earthen vessel 
(like (ot). 

pédé lanmiy’, v. tr., create : 
— hacimig', be created 
(Urdu, peri). 

pélé, adv., at first, formerly. 

per, perdnd’, n., kindred. 

pérdn, n., relative, See pena, 

perdi, see peri. 

pethon, n., kind of lentils, 

petin, n., stomach; petind 
chav sé, pregnant. 

peto tonneau, ¥., appoint day 
(of consulting oracle). 

péts, n., raja's shoe, 

phad', n., bag, sack, gift-hag. 

pha fila, n., advantage, bless - 
ing; — lenmeg'’, bless. 

pheistle, n., decision; — 
lanmag’, dickies 

piilon, n., ploughshare. 

phan uy’, ¥. tr., defeat, win. 

planniq: (-no), v. intr, be 
useful; pheoncea, useful; 
mut plidtntsa, useless. 

ploné, adv., long ago (T.R.). 

phanimig’ (-go), v. tr, split 
(wood ), incise (surgically). 


a4 

phahedn, o., month Feb- 

rnary—Marth. 
phansi shénnig’, v. tr., hang 

: (execute). 

phiints, see phoanum vey’. 

phapT, n., stammerer, 

pharm, v. tr., burst, tear ; 
dig (with word for hole). 

plilsaydamig’, v. tr., entangle, 
entrap. 

phashin, vw, 
(TLR). 

phasmig’, v., vomit. 

phastir, n., liquor prepared 
from cereals, 

phata, n., bag, gift-bag. 

phéts, n., vagina, with sur- 
rounding parts, 

phikéimiy, see thupoi. 

philri, n., Deutzia corym- 
bosn., 

phim, 0., opium. 

phimig’, v. tr, take Away 
Pemove, 

pid fiamauy, v. tr., knock down 
(house ), 

phd, n., deer. 

phidgdr(h)n., earthen vessel 
(Hindi, ghetrii). 

phokshimig, v. tr. clothe 
oneself (with wee. of iad, 
clothes, ete, ), 

pleldn, n., frait. 

pholmiy', break (T.R.). 

phonmig', v. tr., put clothes 
(gaa?) on anyone, 

ph'rdkn. difference, blemish, 


cattle - itch 
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phéirdréiim uy’, ¥. tf, spin 
round, turn round, 

peseinig’, v. intr, be en- 
tangled (Hindi, pldsnd). 

pleils, n., ass, 

plralmaig', . 
down. 

phréské, adj., rough (not 
smooth); mm, coarsely 
ground flour. 

pliikrédmeay', v. intr. blow 
(with mouth). 

phitmig’, v. tr., wash clothes 
with feet, 

plore, no. human dung. 

plist. lin, n., whirlwind. 

playa, forehead. 

pias, n., onion. 

pig’, adj., yellow, pale (faee, 
ete). 

pitvits, n., calf of leg. 

ptr, n., cheek. 

prnjor, v., cage, 

primauy’ (-go), v. tr., extin- 
puish. § 


tr., knock 


See bat 

puplt, n., red pepper, 

pipilon, n., Fieus religiosa. 
(Hindi, piped), 

pir, 0., raja’s or wazir's flock 
of sheep or goats. 

piahi, th, cat: — chats, 
kitten. 

peshtoi, n., bak. 

pitdl, n., brass, 

pithd, aidlj., bald. 

pithds, n., fine eloth, 

pitén, n., door, 
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pildits, n., breast piece of 
cont. 

pitsu’, n., clasp, brooch. 

pri(h), n., mouse. 

plamig',¥. tr. spread (carpet, 
grain). 

po, four; pd, fourth, See 
pinisa’, pora. 

poeumiuy, ¥. tr. seek. 

poglan, n., lot; — sh&naig’, 
draw lots. 

pol(h), n., feather, 

peldig, n., bed (for sleeping). 

plats, n., blood. 

polé, n., capati cooked in oil. 

palt, n, two annas. Cf. 
Panjabi puwli, 4 annas. 
See déli. 

policdlcta, iq. pole. 

pelizamig’, v. intr. return 
(Hindi, paliwi). 

pdr, prep., bo. 

pon, u., small number of 
men, cattle, stars. 

ponesa’, pomid, 80; pies”, 
pone, 80th; powis® i’, 
81. The numbers Sl to 
09, pimis® id’ to power 
sieqgai, are formed like 
nish nist id’, ete, qv. 
The ordinals add * to the 
last. number, except in the 
caseof nizd, whichchanges 
~i to =". 

poem, v. tr, sew, 

pormig’, v. tr, burn, sting 
(of nettle). 
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ponmeg, v. tr., Till. 

ponnig', v. intr. arrive; pope 
shtumig’, cause to arrive. 

ponidir, 1., hide. 

pintstnmei, th, 
poulchoie). 

popo shennig', see porwiy’. 

pord', 400; pori®, 400th. 

peratis, u., breeding male 
uncut. 

perdéahT, n., stranger. 

poré, n., seales, balance, 

pPrénmig?, v. intr. be ob- 
tained (Hindi, padirnd f). 

portaid lépéi, small Kanauri 
cap. 

rerj(y imi, v. tr., persuade, 
cause to believe, 

posh, n., dry pine-needles. 

poshanag’, Vv. Gr, SW, 

pishpon, 1, knee; — taili- 
may’ (-go), kneel. 

pottanig, ¥. tr., beheve, 

pitlii, u., sole of foot. 

pitiks, n., ball (v, tad). 

petrops, u., kidney. 

pélahénnig’, v. intr, arrive 
(Hindi, palhiinend). 

pasérkita, adj., eross-legwed. 

pril, n., message; — phim’, 
hear message ; — pileed, 
Hessen rer, 

prin, 1, written licence. 

prats, n., finger, toe, 

prég, v., nail. 

prind, u., Buddleia panicn- 
late. 


tail (see 


ee 
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pris, mn. cone of Pinus 
Gerardiana, 

pl, m, horse - chestnut, 
Esculus indica, 

pid’, n., cow's teat. 

ptlés, n., policeman. 

pireftin, n., dust, 

plirkh, adj., brown, 

pilin, n., cone of fir-tree. 

pusd lanmig’, v. intr., pray, 
worship. 

pya, o., bird; pyuts, little 
bird : iim pyats or hetivi 
pyats, or kotha pye (lit. 
house bird) sparrow ; 
khyii pyd, eagle. 

pyanmag', v. te. frighten. 

pyar, n., love ; adj., beloved, 

pyait bar, n. (lit. bird's foat), 
maidenhair fern, 

paid’, n., woof, 

pya@ta, v., boil. 


rag’, n., rock, stone. 

rig’, adj., blue, green, 

nat, adj, eight: rid, eighth : 
reird, 800; rairat, 800th. 

réino’, n., necklace. 

raksdés, n., demon. 

vaikt(h), n., liquor, prepared 
from yiir or grapes. 

nii(h), n., rice (grains). 

Ram, n., God. 

Ram ram, n., Hindi saluta- 
tion. 


rammiy' (-bo), erind, crush 


(food with hand), 
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rai, n., hill; mountain, 

ren gat, m., Rosa imaero- 
phylla and Webbiana. 

mii reg’, Pyrus foliosa, also 
Rhamnus dauricus and 
purpurens and triqueter. 

ro”, on, horse; no paléw, 
groom ; revecseca, harness, 

mMindolé, see rdindalis, 

rindilas, n., widower: rikn- 
dolé, widow, 

rehiy, t., colour, 

rang, adj., high. 

ranmiy, ¥. tr., rive (espHe- 
cially to third person). 
See hénvig’. 

rand, u., hornet, 

ninahiin. straight trumpet. 

rensili.n., very small lizard. 

rape, n., dove : aclj., desti- 
tute; — ei (lit. dove- 
Sriss), anemone: — alii 
(lit. dove-berry), Daphne 
oleoides, i,q. sthko. 

rdshin, n., long shadow or 
ray : — hunnig', y., dawn. 

rishi, wW., heap. 

rishi, n., pain, 

Wisk, adj., sharp; om, — 
blant, 

wea’, Vv. tr, grind (knife) ; 
ras pn, crindstone. 

wett, 1. buttermilk. 

witie, see rdtia, 

witli, n., night; — wee ILIV Lay’ 
¥. intr, dawn (Lit, night 
ene ), 
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rafs, m., calf; rutsit bend 
(lit. calfs ear), a small 
plant. 

nitiea, n., fem., rdéfie, wan- 
derer. 

roula, n., beggar. 

risa, m., mattress, 

rast, adj., content, 

reddo, n., mushroom. 

reg’, 0., Prunus persica. 

régén, adj., high. 

reith), relia, ., 
line. 

rekii, see reli). 

rémuy' adj., beautiful (in both 
characterand appearance). 


straight 


rem, n., kernel of frnit- 
Stacvra, 
ven, mm, oath; — demas’, 


take oath, repent; — 
renmiy’, administer oath, 

renim, n., season of spring. 

renniy (-o), v. intr. set (of 
S11}, 

rani (~do), v. tr, sell, 

re, adj, eighth, aq. awe’, 
See roi, 

yeadtim, n., silk. 

retor, W., BAW. 

ri, n., adv, 
yesterday, 

ri, edible pine, Pinus Ge- 
rardiana. 

rib, f., rib. 

rid’, n., twine, cord, thread, 

rige’, adv., up. 

rapa, n., servant. 


day before 


riiiita, n., tortoise. 

rim, n., field, 

ren, n., debt; rinia, rinaea, 
debtor. 

ren’, n., forearm, cnbit. 

rem, adv., up. 

riv, 1, Warp. 

Tilia, see Tin, 

riumig’, v. tr., say. 

rived, m., breath. 

Pas, see HN, 

riz, riieze, n., sister, 

rivérn,, meltingsnow falling 
into river. 

ritots, n.,a kind of small bird. 

rifsomya, m., adv., fourth 
day,on fourth day (back), 

reyyen, ady., Up. | 

To, TOES, TL, board, plank. as » 

récimig’, v. tr., hear. e 

ev, n., Picea morinda. 

roe shar, n., evening star. 

réktaimeg’, v. te., hinder. , 

riktdshimig, ve. inte, be ; 
hindered. ' 

rokh, adj., black; rdkalwyd, 
mole on body. 

rokshimeg', v. intr., graze, 

rokalyd, see rok, 

rél(h), o., name of « tree 
with edible berries. 

riléamay', v. tr, or gite —, 
annoy, tense, 

rélin, adv., two years ago. 

rdmi, nm, adv, day after : 
to-morrow. 

roma, V. tr., say. 
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romon, n., goat hair. 

ron, 0., Iron, fetter; rond 
moh, arrow; ‘ronpun’, 
iron vessel, 

ron, prep., with, along with. 

ron fi, n., water flowme 
very gently, 

fone ¥. intr., echo (with 
nom. of echoing place). 

ronmeéy’ (-qo), v. tr., Eraze. 

ronpein', 88 THT, 

rOshon, adj., angry ; — teh- 
me’, frown, be displeased ; 

lanmeuy’, — teaiéin 
shtnnaig', displease, 

roth), vu. (plur. réte’), bread. 

rifhon, n., idol. 

rols, n. musk-dceer, 

rola, see ro, 

rit, u., father-in-law. 

rid’. n,, horn; tain’, 
v. tr, cup, bleed; #inth 
rid’ seo, barasingha deer. 

riz, o., cotton, cotton wool, 

ritehimiy, v. intr, agree 
with, resemble, 

riléamiy’, v. tr., shake. 

rimervmryuy',¥.intr., chew eud, 

rimdot, ou, animal born 
without testicles. 

rinkd,n., iron for flint, tinder 
with flint and iron. 

Y., 
riknzedt, t., guard. 

rupert, n., rupee. 

ritzd, ady,, old (not used of 
WOMAN ), 





ribvmuy, | ¥. fruard ; 
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wi, n., pulse (in body); — 
thydmuy’, feel pulse. 

sil’, see hate and afd’, 

shih, n., reason, 

aidhé, adj., half more than, 
eg. — md, 54 (Hindi, 
airhé, Panjabi, adhe). 

a hho, n., otter. See shajpha, 

aii, ten > sae", tenth. 

ail. n., harvest. 

aid, u., advice; — imi’, 
consult. 

ailim, n., salutation, 

wilt, n., slate. 

sls, adj., naked. 

atiimig', ov. tr, 
(clothes, sas). 

alibiiy tel, m., salt, 

wenn, Th, SOUP, 

sin mdadlé, v., toreh, 

wi shor, n., morning star, 

anal, n., flute. 

alia, ., ladder. 

anne’, v. tr, kill, murder, 
Sees peice, 

eepd, fourteen: su po*”, four- 
teenth, 

apie, n., snake : 
WOrtit. 

supdsa cin, (lit, snake-prass), 
& sinall plant. 

sposit dekiinin. (it:snake's 
grape), strawberry, 

ser(h), n., kind of deer. 

suring’, ¥.tr., lift, carry, bear. 

sarakimag’, v. intr, rise : 
den —, stand up. 


take off 


‘iad —, 
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aisin,n., breath; — kuenmig? 
or biting’, breathe. 

aithind, n., beam. 

etind,adj., quarter more than, 
eg. sau nish, 24 (Hindi, 
seid ). 

snioil, n., question. 

ana, see Ps, 

set, fem. sé, suffix meaning 
one who is or does, or is 
connected with. See cleet, 
Ted. 

sedi, n., earring. 

séqgddr, n., tile. 

eeirpal, n., shrub whose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rites. 

shebiah, m. intr, praise, 
applause, well done! 

whachol', w., soup. 

shdgi, u., empty. 

shalepa, n., wife's brother, 
man's sister's husband. 

shalt, n., a small bird. 

shalin, flock of sheep or 
crt, 

shew, u., very stnall stone. 

shane, n., man with one hg 
and one small testicle. 

shitiigedr, n., shin. 

shdinénmig, v. intr. freeze. 

shanlia, n., chain. 

shano, n., throat. 

shanti, n., lock of door; 
— shinny, lock. 

shaphé, n., poreupine. 

shard, n., boy. 





shard, n., small tield, garden. 

sh&ypil(h), w., medlar, Pyrus 
communis, 1.q. (its, 

shel, n., medicine. 

shiléceunig*, v.intr., feel pain, 

sheléimir’, shéléléa sh®aniy’, 
v. tr., expel. 

shélimig’, see hal, 

sh#niwny, ¥. tr., send, msert, 
put ; (with verbal noun) 
permit, allow, cause > met 
—, forbid. 

sh®nndéi, m., house in fields: 

aher, n., town. 

shi-, infix, passive or middle, 
or with reciprocal sense, 
eg. shotimup, cause toride 5 
shokahimagy', ride; aim’, 
wash (tr.); sitahameny’, 
wash oneself; sudmiy', 
spoil; sdshimay', be 
spoiled, get spoiled; kriwyn- 
muy, weep; hrapalimeys’, 
mourn together ; tetin- 
my’, seize, embrace ; 
isiimahimniuy, embrace one 
another, go to law with 
one another, 

chika, 11., Vagina. 

shimay, ¥. intr, die. 

shiv, n., liver. 

shiv, m., wood ; — (obit, 
hier ; — koto, wood-stack ; 
— thor, woodpecker ; 
— tivmeag', divorce (lit. 
break stick) ; — parrmmay’, 
split tirewood. 


ae eis 


 ? 


j — a ee 


| 


~ 


es 


shish® timir', v. tr., hang up. 

ahishtri, n., Urdu shiahitm, 
Dalbergia sisu. 

shismuy, v. tr., recognize. 

shkan., Cornus macroph ylla, 

atubam, 1., clay. 

ahhh), n., yoke. 

shkonnig(-do),v.tr.acknow- 
ledge, agree to, 

ahd, M., berry, acorn, bas 
(with name of tree). 

ahd shénnig', v. tr, destroy, 
lose ; — himigq', be de- 
stroyed, lost, 

shokrini, n., orphan. 

shikshimig’, v. intr. ride. 

ahoil, n., summer, 

hol Ibi, long loose hair. 

shilimig', v. tr., serateh. 

kholil, n., locust. 

shémagy’, v. intr., ripen; she 
sho, ripe. 

shin, n., sackcloth. 

show, adv., down, 

shin, adj., alive. 
muy, 

ahoriviniuy 
ride, 

shonmeég’, v. intr,, live; shia, 
alive. 

shintn, o., month J uly 
August. 

shinahiviis, w., Saturday, 

sh®rdér, adj., clever (Urdu, 
alindir, chief, ete.). 

short, n., hailstone. 

shithtamigq’, v. tr, 


See alti 


(70), cause tu 


throw 
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(Panjabi, sdttwi): masta 
—, pour. 

shdz,adj.,ripe; ma —,unripe. 

shpag’, ou, kick of horse ; 
— enlatnvig' or hénvig’, 
v. tr., kick, 

aipig’, n., flea. 

shipdn, w., show. 

shinning’, «tr. wean (ee. 
of Lhérin, milk), 

ahfi, n., red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia ; iq. teil, 

ahtin, n., trap for rats. 

shtiig’, n., breast. 

shi, n., gods kin —, house 
god ; — kath, temple. 

shiuelyon., foun, froth, bubble. 

shit lonmiy',v. intr., whistle. 

sdeuhtrvive, 1., Friday. 

ahiim, adj., three; shitan’, 
third ; shit qisd', sixty, 
The numbers 61-79, — 
nis! id’ to — — sdeqiti, 
are formed like 41-51. 
sec under aah nara’, 
Ordinals are formed hy 
adding § ajs@ changes 
“i to -4. 

shtim ra, 200. — re®, 300th. 

ahdimmig? (-bo), shoyu gliter, 
buteher (animals): sé 
shtibtees, butcher. 

shitiemig', v. tr,, finish. 

shed, U., eVenLng, 

sh tipain ifs. mn, dwart. 

sleupelin, n., twilight. 

shepyath, w., buttertly, 
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shir, n., Juniperus excelsa, 

shitirénmuy, v. utr, turn, 
eddy. 

shitrds, ady., quickly. 

shutii, o., a kind of liquor, 

aieertich’ (gy), acly., red. 

ahd, D., fae, met. 

shyag', n., Betula utilis, 

shyt, n., fox, 

shyoré, ad}. ; Tem. of shyaré, 

shyard, adj., beautiful. 

wit, m., ink. 

suid’, adj., eleven; siypid®, 
eleventh. 

sivt bated, Brahman’s reply 
to salutation. 

strdy, 0., artery, Vein. 

siso, m., glass; stag sect 
fatrvin, window. Sea 
Iwiao, 

sHFnmay, v. intr., be cooked. 

aiton, n., wax for candles. 

mton, n., furrow. 

shod’, n., language, noise ; 
— finmay’, shout, scream. 

shan, n., vegetable, 

aecr( ie), shirra, n., star; rot 
shar, evening star; saa 
shor, morning star. 

shor, on. thirst (meluding 
desire to smoke), 

skarmig’, ¥. intr, be thirsty 
(ineluding desire tosmoke). 

skero, see shcer( le). 

skin, n., kind of deer (called 
in Koei dahin). 

silt, urine of man, dog, 


horse, bird; — shénmig’, 
urinate, 

tholmig', v. tr., change. 

skrapshimig, 1.q. kerapsli- 
ee 

shite’, v. tr., comb, 

scimmig’ (-mo), v. tr, put 
to sleep, 

shy, Liq. yd. 

wel, adj. true 
aiiecd ), 

sda, adv., always. 

vdkh, n., cold. 

socenniw', v. intr, be able 
(Hindi, stiena). 

soko’, T., Scorpion, 

soon, earring. 

sillis, adj., level, straight, 

silo’, n., half ser. 

siltx, nm, tree when it is of 
the height of a man, 

som, T., Morning. 

armnaron, n., river. 

“imzdyamiy, v. tr., explain 
(Hindi, atonyhana). 

“meedinuy,v. tr. understand 
(Hindu, sified), 

soy, suiix meaning two 
(used with pronouns). 

acied tifteen: sénd®, ifteenth. 

sonarié, n., fem, of scutes, 

sondnia, n., goldsmith, 

sonadyyd, n., friend. 

sindik, n., box (wooden), 

soniah, adj., twelve; sdnish®, 
twelfth. 

sonia, 1, basket (‘ bilta"), 


( Hindi, 


.f 
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oondn, n., shade. 

sonydm, n., alms, 

rai, adj., eighteen ; sre, 
eighteenth. 

rqdn, n., heaven, 

“rm, n., shame; srméimig’, 
Mrméishimig’, v. intr, be 
ashamed, 

aiomig’, v. tr., break (thread, 
String). 

sordn, 1, large tank. 

sirisayimiy', v. tr., reconcile, 

frugik), adj., sixteen ; 
ru, sixteenth. 

rim, adj. thirteen : rin, 
thirteenth. 

aistit, adlj., cheap. 

#tarts, n., wild cat. 

ets, adj., true (Hindi, ade). 

oqiti, adj. nineteen; itt, 
nineteenth. 

apabmay, v. tr., change. 

spanmin, v, tr. press down 
(used of demon in night- 
INATe }, 

spiny, see pier, 

apithd, see pithd. 

spnishimey', v. intr, wrestle, 
apréd, adj., level. 

‘aprocnviy’, v, tr., wrap. 

aprilas, see jrriias, 

api, u., fine hair on body or 
elothes. See mit. 

spying’, see papcamig’, 

atdy, nm. pis. 

stammnvig' (-mo), v. intr., give 
forth smell. 
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atém, see tm, 
stémig’, v. tr., knead. 
afén, see fen, 

alil(h), see tal(h). 


atil(h), nice, perpetual snow, 


stish, see tosh, 

afd, see 1, 

sfikdl ti, n., wave, 

até, prep., up to, 

stos nimig’, see fos, 

slog silos, see tos, 

stoamig’, see toanig’. 

stab bon, o., handful in one 
closed hand. 

stitivmd, mn, amulet. 


shiimeig', v. tr, give milk 


(mother to child). 
stiiiemag’, v. tr, push, 
siidmig’, v.tr.,spoil; sudshi- 

muy’, get spoiled, wither. 


wiarésamiy, Vv. tr. mend. 


sidan, u., Monday, 
stdshimuy’, see suing. 
sttkh shy, adj., happy. 
stikht 1, reply of Kanet to 
silutation from man of 


lower caste (Hindi, skier 


riha), 
silk, 0., consolation, ease ; 


console, 

silmaig’, v. tr, wash, 

siimig’, v. inte, spring up 
(plants). 

stimpri, n., name of a eon- 
stellation, 

stincémnig’, v. inte. reflect, 


i 
a 
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sintstnnig’, iq. sinetnmny’. 

siwrkh, adj., sour. 

siré, n., thorny plant with 
cone and poisonous seed. 

siurts, n., Hippophe rham- 
noides and salicifolia. 

siiriiig, n., tunnels stiidupis 
pashmig’, blast (v. tr.) 


fimdth, wu, measure of two 
to eight sers. 

lamay', v. tr, set, place, 
appoint; voknd —, employ 
servant: ehan —, bear 
child, 

fom, u., ascent; jikpo —, 
steep ascent, 


siskimig, v. intr, wash fd, n., jewellery. 
oneself, See simiy'. taima, adv. then (in- 
sfismiy', v. intr, dry up: ferential). 


erumble (of inside of fenmiy', v. tr, look. 
tree). tawny’, v. tr, weave (object 
sitst, adj., lazy. gaa, cloth, ete.) 


sidh, n., dried ginger. 


sh®anig', spread carpet, 
aufith), n., bug; plur., stede'. 


awh, Hh. tai lor. 


fanmig’, ¥. intr. ascend ; tie 


suthdn, n., Kainauri trousers. —,¥. tr, wet, pass through 
sulin? 1., carpet ; — ptiah water. 


layne, see Idbnth, 

tar, n., Wire, 

Hindhali, u., balance, seales, 
fafi, 1, pory. 


ir, adv., indeed (inferential). ¢é, adv., how many 7; festov, 
fug, n., barley. for how long time ? See 
faila,n..J uniperus communis alin. 

or Pseudo sabina. fé co (for fey’ om), see 
takasin, n., tree-frog. tes. 
tetlapivir. n., palate, part of top (ar, adj., ready ; — lemmag’, 

of head (where Hindi prepare. 

lock is), jeg’, adj, big; 1 co (for dey’ 
taliils, u., key. eq), majority. 


talk(h), adj., difficult, hard, 


tight; n., miser. 


teqo, th. grandmother ( pa- 
ternal or maternal), 


w inautigl™* ay bat ye Fy A? i) ee 
Fe —_ as e a oe Ve <3 , f 7 Pad ; 
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i think (Hindi, s¢ena); also falén,n., — shénnig’, v. tr, 
siintsenaig’. pateh. | 
stud, n., elephant’s trunk. —falii, n., leather, hide (eut, 
sitnria, m, pig; hinived —, incomplete); — biémay', 
wild pig. v. tr., skin. 
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lin, nm, oil; 
-y. tr, oil. 

l@m, n., daughter-in-law. 

temmiy’, v. tr., press. 

(én, n., memento, gift. 

(Free, prep.,on behalf of, for 
> sake of. 


— shenmig, 


té piri, n., smallpox. 


<i oil nn, hat; porind —, 
‘small Kanauri cap. 

térim, adv., when? ever; 
— wet, never; — lérin, 
fésterdn, sometimes. 

lerfia, adv., when. 

featiin, see té. 

(été, n., grandfather (paternal 
or maternal), 

fey’, ady., how much or 


many ¢ 

tetriane', how many soever, 
as MOmny. 

tha, adv., not (used with 
imperative). 


fhach, n., sheepfold. 

thagpdiyamiy', v. tr, cheat out 
of money (Hindi, thdguea). 

fhaty, o., Tibetan character 
in holy books. 

fhikpd, n., rope; — bdshanig’, 
wind or twist rope. 

thikir, u., praying-wheel. 

thalos, adj., old. 

thaingin, n., wooden pillar. 

thamein, n., adj., darkness, 
dark. 

than, n., price of labour, hire. 





thai ti, n., tea-water with 


leaves extracted. 

theivimvig', v. tr., sacrifice 
(bread, ete.) to evil spirit 
for recovery of sick child 
or other object. 

thanney, v. tr. feel, touch. 

thdinti, m., ice, perpetual 
snow. 

thintt?, n., verandah. 

thapéro,n.,slap; —ciléamis’, 
vy. tr., slap. 


ther, n., hyena. 





thera, n., foreed and unpaid 


labour(onemonth in year). 

tharmig’, v. intr., push one's 
way on. 

thasmag’, ¥., hear, listen, 

(haté, m., jest 3 | 
mock. 

the, prom, what? thealtieie, 
whatever, what. 

Théhirskhad, n., Kiainauri 
dialect, spoken in Upper 
Kanaur, in the district 
covered by the villages: 
Lippi, Asriii, Kéanim, 
Labrain, Shiinniim, Shiss, 
up to the Tibetan area, 

‘hélluta, n., teetotum, 

thi met, pron., nothing. 

thig’, ad}., sweet, 

thiklapts, nm, child, bigger 
than ayindn (TR), 

thismig', v. tr, beat, strike, 

(hiss, adj., wet. 

fho(h), n., charcoal, cinder, 





he 
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thé, pron., what? ¢hidtaia, 


whatever, what. See the. 
thol(h), n., hill. 
thémig’, v. tr., pick up (said 
of bird), pluck (e.g. vege- 
tables). 


thomig, v. tr, untie, 1q, 
than saace 

thoivmig’ (-go), v. tr, roll up 
(bedding); take down 


(bridge, load). 


Bonny vy. tr, fold ; swpri 


—, hecome wrinkled. 


| thon, n., heel. 


thirmuy’, Vv. 
thom’. 

tihdebo’, adv., wp. 

thish bi, mn, Desmodium 
floribundum or concin- 
num, iq. Wide. 

thoptaméig’, v. tr., vaccinate. 


tr., untie, 1.q, 


thite?, adv., most; — dim 
or déwi'sh, best: — me, 
pron., nothing, 

tha, adv., why ? 

thited, adj., upper. 


thita, thiig, adv., up. 

thitllw, adj., without hands. 

titim, n., arms; thfime, m 
one's arms, 

thum,n.,Fraxinus xanthoxy- 
loides. 

thiimbi, n., brass vessel, 

fhiimmt, n., metal spoon. 

thupii, u., saliva; — phi- 
kédmiy', spit. 


ti, m, water, rain, juice, 


gnas. TOLL, 


* 


ae t 


sap; {70 bibi shimig', be 
drowned; (7% da tiale- 
mig’ or bimig', float; ff 
finméts, rainbow ; ri ti, 
very gently flowing water; 


afikal ti, wave: chal ti, 
whitewash; thin ti, tea- 


water with leaves ex-~ 
tracted. See mig, 
fig’, n., partridge. | 
til(h), 1 . gum (in anti 
tilmig’, see chéa pothi. 
finiw, mn, smoke-hole in 
roof. 
tiifa, n., kind of grain. 


fiplakth, n., frog. 

fipoal(h), n., blister. , 

fish, adj. SEvVen 5 bial, 
seventh; tiah ra, TOO; 
— ya', TOOth. 

tishtm, n., slug; gate —, 


leech. 

tithéa, n., pilgrimage, 

titsik’ maitsiké lawmig' or 
shtanig, excommunicate. 

ti, n., Se | 

io’, y., 18 (3 s. of tog’, am), 
with verbal noun fo', 
means, has to, is necessary. 

tol’, adj., correct. 

fod’, n., disease, illness ; lerin 
til, fever, 

toy’, Vs, am. 

toke’, see taker’. 

tokeg', v., was (3. 8. _ toke’), 
with verbal noun, means 
had to, was necessary. 

24 
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tokhyaimig’, v. ty... 
stones at house. 

tole, n., edge. 

tokiskyamiz", v. tr, knock, 
peck at. 

fol, n., weight, heaviness, 

tolditmii y', ¥.tr., weigh. 

télin, adv., this year, 

HU, n., pay. 

Himakia, n., tobacco. 

miéshe, n., fun. 

fombud, n., tent. 

fomon, n., division, 

lik, prep., up to, iq. stoi. 

tinésmiy', ¥. intr., groan. 

Mnkha, n., pay. 


throw 





tonmag’, v. tr, take out, 
lismiss, bring down (= 
Hindi, ititrnd), pluck 


(flower); shad —, shriek, 
SCKea I. 
fonmeg’, v. tr., beat, strike ; 
foimig’, Vv. tr, open; toi- 
ais, open. 
timmy’ (-qo), v. te., break. 
fonmay', v. intr., be ill, 
fonmig’, Vv. tr., massage, 
tonnidi, n., baleony. 
fond, adj., deaf, 


foréinn Lig Ms in tr. ,» Cross, 
cross over ( Hindi, 
telnet). 


ford, aidv., to-day. 

tori’, n., bridge; thakpo —, 
rope bridge; rond tari 
—, wire bridge. 

fos, see fosmid’. 


toshimig’,v.intr., sit, remain + 
oi orcdimna—, be silent. 
lastlday, n.; fem. lavilddrnt, 


hifatlddy, 


toamig’, v. intr. be anxious 
(especially on account of 
absent person); tos nimig', 
hecome so anxious; fog 


toa, ANXIOUS. 


fot sh®unig', v. tr., dismiss, 


exile, 
(ola, n., parrot. 
tothi, n., iron vessel, 
lots, n., tir-tree cone, 
brandy, D., copper. 


-ts, suffix added to nouns to 
give diminutive sense; 
chivh, boy; choits, small 


boy. 
-le, sufix meaning from, 
hojdi here; hojdiits, henes, 
fsabrea, n., a kind of rhodo- 
dendron, 
teiditr, n., blanket, shawl. 
tedh(d), n., light; faedih 
ring’, tae rey*, mien, 
fadléninig’, v, intr., 
(Hindi, etna), 
fealia, n., maize (Pahari, 
chilly), 
tealmig’, v., retloct, think, 
consider, so 
fsam, 0, wool, fleeee ; 


flow 


meiep’ 


fatim, eyebrows, eyelashes: 


framih(h), n., whip, lash ; 
tsimuk etttionvig’, flog. 
tan, n., MOS, 
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fan bin a, nm, everlasting 
(a flower), 

ted, n., lodging. 

fae, teed, La. #8, Set. 

iset, aclj., all. 

(atla, n., disciple. 

iste, Vv. tr, sew, 

tetrimig’, v. tr., tear, 

ish, n., salt;-— rag’ (tea? 
see taadk), mica; — pa, 
salt merchant: faldirtn, 
salt trough, 
(shabron, tshaprii, o., roof 
of wood, stone, or slate, 
ishif, v., violently flowing 
water. 

laielé, m., borax; — pi, 
— merchant, 

isafoolshi, o., straw. 

fshanerg', v. tr., light (T.R.). 

ishamm, n., bridge; — lan- 
may’, build bridge. 

- fshentn., thatched temporary 
hut in tields, 

isharédmig’, v. tr., leave, 
divoree (Hindi, chord). 

Isharmf, n., autumn. 

isharmig’, v. tr. and intr., 
dry. 

ixherrs, adj., dry. 

Ishémuir, n., lizard. 

feh@min, n., chisel (T.R.). 

Ishtmmiy', v. tr, pluck 
(vegetables, ete.) (T.R.). 

fsk@rép, adj., adv., little, a 
little. 

tshéshta (Th.),n.,plait of hair. 


fehesii, 1, WOMAN. 

(sh@lahdte, n., girl. 

lshirkyamig', tshit —, v.tr., 
cord cotton. 

fshiikT, n., carding instru- 
ment. 

ishathydmiy, ay. teheiriyd- 
mis’, 

tahilahe, n., white mud; — 
Hennig, plaster, white 
mud, whitewash, 

fehd, u., perpetual snow, 

tshito, tshin, adj., little 
(latter word probably 
tahiti’), 

ishen, n., trade. 

eho, n., trader, 

tshdréamey’, v. tr. leave, 
See tslerdianvey’, 

falda, aclj., fat. 

‘shi, n., handle of whip. 

ishitlmag',v.intr., bark (dog). 

ishinnig'’, v. tr, bind, tie. 

Ishittamiy’, v. tr., seb free, 

fshivtrmig’, v. tr, leave 
(T.R.). 

‘sig’, u., joint (in bones); 
pratsi —, knuckle. 

isiotr, o, mud, mire (Pan- 
jabi, etkkdr; Hindi, &tedr). 

(sil, n.,red pine, Pinus longi- 
folia. 

feil(h), 0., marrow, 

iltm, o., bugga. 

leeméia, mo, tongs (Hindi, 
elmia), 

isindrif, n., wick. 
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tsinin lanmig’, v. tr., recog- 
nize. 

(si80, D., Mirror, glass, See 
Bri, 

fai(h),u., thorn, brier; tsdahd 
(thornberry), blackberry ; 
tsGbathen(T.R.), raspberry. 

(a0, suffix apparently having 
idea of place, added to 
words indicating place or 
building, eg. kim —, 
house ; ravi —, mountain: 
bimini —, jungle; shtnndie 
—, hut in fields. 

fsdeoyi, n., wart, corn (on 
foot, hand), 

tsbkés, adj., sharp ; — lé see 
(sharp-tongued),talkative: 

tsdhis, adj., safe; —lanmig’, 
keep safe, 

tsikdabe,adj., safe ; — tamig’, 
keep safe, 

fsolt, n., jacket. 

tsolt, n., long cotton coat. 

teom hetsen rag‘, stone mag- 
net; fsom ketseo ron, iron 
magnet, 

fsové ait, ady., never, 

feng, n., gram (Hindi,cdina). 

tsommig’, ¥. tf, stretch, 
exten. 

lsoivmiy (-go), shave (kra, 
hair). 

fsdnti, advy., jestingly, falsely 
(T.R.}. 

tsopriin, n., butter, 

fsor, n., fence. 


leoruedar, n., groom, 

(sfishd, see tei, 

fadt(h), n., wound. 

taotritm, n., thorny plant, 
Berberis aristata. 

Goya, n., nettle, 

tei, n., cough. 

fritiahimeg’, v. intr. commit 
adultery. See teiiimig’. 

tsiliv, n., hump of bull. 

(stim pald iten., nurse(T.R.). 

taining’, v. intr., cough. 

tsiimmig’, v. tr., seize, catch, 
embrace. 

(stimsimog’, v., embrace one 
another, go to law, 

fsuno, n., lime for building. 

‘silat’ (+70), ¥. tr, insert 
(e.g. pole in ground, ete.) ; 
a — cup, bleed - 
pish pi —, kneel. See 
tatihshinvig'. 

tstirmaig’, v. tr. milk, with 
ace. of ‘milk’ or ‘cow ' 

istt kin, adv, quietly, 
dilently (TR). 

tsilfa( ft). n., hook, 

(tid seeps, n., worm. 

tiald shel, n., seabbard. 

tiiery lama, n » head lama 
(celibate). 

tibitlh, n., gan. 

iba i), n., kind of very tall 
erases, 

tila’, six; fig! sixth ; hig, 
500; filgra?, 600th. 
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filtékyamaig', v. tr. knock, 
peck at, Lq. ktGkyimig'. 

fim (flo-), v. tr. and intr., 
swell, squeeze out (with 
object of thing squeezed 
or thing squeezed out). 

fummiay' (-bo), v. tr., stick to, 
attach to (Hindi, figednd) ; 
alsointr. stick, beattached, 
be caught (of disease), he 
contagious, 

fdadidn, adj., without hands, 

tunmay', v. tr. drink, smoke ; 
fuwh renmiy', give to 
drink. See kdsh. 

fundv, n., lip. 

fupenmniy, ¥. intr., be at- 
tached, stick, be caught 
(disease), be contagious ; 
Khoydi —, get rusty; 
fitperdec, i poitaca, sticky, 
contagious (disease). 

five, tire, ma, ndy., dark, 
darkness. 

tivin, n., log (one man’s 
leone ), 

tiv pédts, n. (for tie pyats, 
darkness-bird), bat (ani- 
rit ), 

tiistis, n., like wild fig, Vi- 
burnum catimiiolinm, 1.4. 
khatébe, 

faili, n., stammerer, 

fuydmeg',v.tr., appoint (day) 
(T.R.), 

fyon, adj., more; — sdcert, 
glutton, See cimey’. 


a, n., Hower, 


ikhydnh, nu, a fair held in - 


September, 

finetmig’, ¥. tr, beg. 

unig’, v. tr., take. 

wnng, v. tr, beg. See 
Maecmeny’, 

urls, n., box for grain. 

fakk, adj., old. 

fahteréamiy', v. tr. com- 
plain of, 

if, n., camel, 

fth, u., brooch. 

fifpad, n., tine not inflicted 
by court but collected by 
village headman. 


wa, n., den, nest, 

winin, odj., mistaken, 
wrong, upside down. 

winithdm, adj., absurd. 

wanda, n., climbing plant, 
with strongly seented 
flowers, 

monn, v. inte, laugh ; 
on sherri’, amuse, 

wantin, 2, child's swing ; 
— yoermay’, v. intr., swing 
oneself, 

war(h), u., kind of deer 
(called in Koei Lr), 

werk, adv., adj., far, dis- 
tant. 

ua, n., honey; — goavith, 
bee. 

wich, n., small plant. 

wise, n., room of house, 


on 
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yabeen, u., stirrup (TR. 

yad, n., memory. 

yay’, n., yak. 

yad, n., wild rose, Rosa mos- 
chata, 

yalmig', v. intr. get tired; 
yal yal, weary. 

Yomi, Vv. Intr., fly: ; yaw 
shtnavisg', cause to tly. 

yor, n., old ace; — sew old 
man, — 2é, old woman, 

yen, yith, mn, fy, bee: 
kim yeh, house-tly ; wits 
yonth, bee, 

yonlika, n., shawl. 

yates’, v, intr,, sleep. 

yannig’, v. intr. waken: 
yan you, yoanshes, awake. 

Yunshes, see yannig’ 

vaith, see yn, 

yanyan, see yoni’, 

yar, adj., other, 

yorbahs, n., paramour (man 
or woman)(T.R.). See sar. 

vob, n., time, in three times, 
four times, ete, 

yoeimig’, v. intr., play, 

yoer, adj., law, 

yokpé, n., servant. 

yolin, n., twin. 

younur, v. tr, nourish, rear, 

yoaka' youd, yitg', adv., down. 

ytidd, n, a barley drink 
(4% almost 4), 

yitg’, see youke. 

yim(h), n., a Tibetan holy 
book, 


yume’, n., mother-in-law. 

yiney, 1, Sin. 

ying, Vv. go, walk: 
yind, on foot. 

vinnig’ (-do), v. tr, grind 
corn, 

ytiimig’ (-go), v. tr, brush 
(with hand or brush), 

VERO, see yilnmey", 

within, adv. beneath, below. 


7, 1, Palsy > cise, man 
with palsy, 

cal, n., reply. 

s1teds, nL, Centipede, 

tHE, 0., place, space. 

cakhyd, cokhyd, u., friend, 
friendship ; — haiahimig’, 
invite one another to food. 

saint, adj., right (net left): 
— kai‘, — kacin, to the 
right, 

werd, no. Hindu water- 
carrier. 

tdmig', v. tr, eat: sami 
‘onmuy, give to eat: 
birin simig', take 4 
bribe, 

2a", n., gold. 

tanchag, n,, pilgrimage, in 
whieh the pilgrim covers 
the distance measuri ng his 
length on the ground the 
whole way; — lanmig’, 
performsuch a pilgrimage. 

Sng, 1., Jungle. 

sant, n., | do not know. 
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“possibly th Koei word, 
“ knows", 


meaning or 
may know, with the word 
“God " understood, 


soins’, v. tr., show. 

7, n., mistress, concubine, 

odnih, n., sock. 

arity, adj., necessary. 

wis, n., food. 

wishé, n., Lonicera angusti- 
folia. 

she‘, iq. detn, 

shi, iq. bi, bastard. 

shlomig’, iq. blomig’. 

shfrmig’, Lq. Prmvig’. 

tlfrshimig', iq. berahimig’. 

chytr, n., canyphor-scented 
plant (T.R.). 

cdomig*, iq. démig'. 

sdotimig’, 1.9. dolumig'. 

zé, zen, Ly. sé, sea, one who 
does or is connected with. 

4h, n., stallion. | 

s#d, n., sheep and goats. 

cérmiuy', v. tr., tear. 

wlhran, n., sickle. 

syimaig’, v. tr., sight (gun). 

aypiht, Lay. (te. 

cqytil,n., mistletoe, Viscum 
album (% almost #). 

shan, n., heat, summer. 

chhai, n., Abelia triflora. 

chai, n., saddle. 

chittvmigy’ (-go), v. intr., be 
broken, 

cd', n., enmity; — sea, 
enemy. 


ie 


ziko, n., Daphne oleoides, ig. 
repeashé, 

simular, n., farmer, 

<tr, f., Corner, 

silénmig’, v. tr, win (Hindi, 
jitnd). 

<0, adj., adv., most (super- 
lative); so ddim, 20 déla'sh, 
best. 

2H, m., hybrid yak (male), - 
See somo, 

cod, ochoy', com, n., wooden 
vessel, 

sod’, u., corn (for eating). 

cohhyd, iq. cakhya, 

som, BGG SOc, 

ne lonmiy', v. te. collect 
(Urdu, jetnut'), | 

somo, n., hybrid yak( female). 
See 26. 

somalimig’, v. intr, go to- 
gether (many people); 
from sou ? 

soph lanmiy', v., pray (es- 
pecially Hindus). 

zor, u., strength; — sen, 
strong, — md taeainet cor 
seat, weals, 

sori, n.,adj.,anxiety, anxious 
== hacimig’, he anxious, 


become anxious, 
zorménnig, v. intr, be 
born. 


coring’, ¥. intr., rise (sun). 


sGrip, <tp't, ady., imme- 
diately ; suddenly. 
cOfhe, n., quarrel. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE FOURTH TEXT OF 
THE MYAZEDI INSCRIPTIONS 
By ©. @ BLAGDEN 

PpAyins dealt in JRAS., October, 1909, and July, 1910, 
| with the Talaing text of the inscriptions of the 
Myazedi pagoda at Pagan (Burma), I propose to offer 
a few suggestions here upon the hitherto undeciphered 
fourth text of this polyglot reeord. This text, like each 
of the others, exists in two copies, on two separate pillars. 
On the one it measures about 394 by 15 inches, on the other 
about 454 by 11 to 12 inches, I shall call the former A, 
the latter B, when a distinction has to be made between 
them. The script is an old form of the Indian alphabet. 

I have to thank M. L. Finot and Mr. Taw Sein Ko for 
valuable assistance in dealing with this text. The former 
lent me two photographs and an estampage of it, the 
latter also furnished me with photographs and estampages, 
both of this text and of others which might throw some 
light upon it. Each also gave me useful hints and 
information, for which I am much indebted to them. 

T am informed that this text has puzzled a good many 
people, and that a number of views have been held a8 to 
the language in which it is written. It has variously 
been conjectured to be in some old form either of Assamese, 
Tibetan, Caumbojun, or Shan, These suggestions appear 
to have been purely hypothetical : they are certainly not 
eontirmed hy the internal evidence of the document itself. 
It did not seem to be practicable to make a start by 
attempting to identify the language of the text, there 
being too many languages that might conceivably have 
been used for epigraphic purposes on this occasion, Yet, 
as «a matter of fact, one circumstance that made the 
inscription the more mysterious and interesting was just 
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this, that apart from Pali, Burmese. Talaing, and Sanskrit, 
no language was known to me as having been so used 
in Burma about this time: and it was certainly none of 
these, so that all « priori theories were necessarily of thie 
vaguest kind, 

My own method has been to study the text itself, in 
hoth copies, compare it with the parallel versions and 
endeavour to analyse it as far as possible. It seemed to 
me that when this process had determined a certain 
number of words and thrown some light on the structure 
of the unknown language, there would be a rensonible 
chance of identifying it, supposing that it still existed. 
For one must not lose sight of the possibility that in 
the eight centuries or so which have elapsed since the 
engraving of this reeord the language may have beeome 
absolutely extinct, leaving no direct descendant or closely 
related collateral to represent it. In that case, unless 
further material for its study is made available, it does 
not seem likely that a complete analysis of this short 
record can ever be made. If, on the other hand, the 
language has survived in some modern form, a careful 
comparison of it with our text will probably (as in the 
case of the Burmese and Talaing versions) sucesed in 
solving all or nearly all the problems presented by this 
inseription. 

The seript being Indian and the parallel versions con- 
taining a number of proper names and Indian loanwords, 
there was no lack of clues to help towards the reading of 
the alphabet ; and the first step was to pick them out and 
thus identify as many of the letters as could be determined 
in that way. A first glance at the A text brought ont 
two leading faets: one, the very frequent use of symbols 
resembling the visarga ¢ and anusvira “1 (and also 

' Sometimes written on the right of the character, when by reason of 


the presence of vowel symbols there i4 no room for it on the top, 


A similar reason appears to account for? (but there ix apprently one 
case of =), 


a. 
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a subseript form of anusviira , and various combinations 
of these, >, 2, and 3); the other, the division of the text 
into clauses by marks of punctuation || similar to those 
of the other versions, and also in some cases by a simple 
stroke |. which is not, as has sometimes been supposed 
(e.g. in Haswell’s Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of 
the Pequan Language, 2nd ed., p. 12), a modern invention, 
but quite a common feature in the Talaing inseriptions of 
this period. Next a comparison with the other versions 
of the Myazedi record brought out the proper names amd 
come of the loanwords which are common, mutatis 
mutandis, to all or more than one of them. They are 


the following ':— 


Founra Text (A). Ornen Texrs. 
L. 27%. Rimadhanabo Arimaddanapur 
#, Sri Tribhuvanadi *tyadha- Sri Tribhnwanidityadham- 
maraja mari; 
4. Trilogavadasagadey) Triloknwatameskidew! 
4, 6, 8, 18, 22. Rajagama Rijakumir 
15. mahathe tnahither 
Magalubidadisathe Mauggaliputtatissatther 
Soimedbabadi * Sumedhapansdit 
16. Vrabmaba Brahmapéal 
Vradeyos * Brahmadiw 
Si hon 
17. Sagasivarabadi” Sanghasenawarapandit 


' ‘The forms in the first column are transliterated to the hest of my 
ability, having regard to the shapes and probable values of the letters. 
These in the second column are taken from one of the other versions, 
usually the Burmese, as spelt therein and transliterated (except that 
L here write ic instead of r) in the ordinary way, without any reference 
to the modern peculiarities of Burmese of Talaing pronunciation. 
[leave the visarga and anusvira symbols (and their variants and com- 
binations) in their original shapes for the present. 

? ‘The line-references throughout are to A unless otherwise stated. 

2 ‘The engraver forgot the 5é nud put it in afterwards below the line, 
adding a small cross to mark ita proper place. 

‘A mistake for Vrakmadgyol se. tyra. 
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Fourth Text (A). Orner Texts, 
1. 20. Samanala-' Sakmunalon 
Rabai Rapiy 
[9] iwin? Henbuiw 
24. savenoletie Sarw Wah uinnin 
brene prajna 
26. Madeya Metteya 


I need not detail the various steps by which these 
words were identified: of course it was not all done at 
onee, but these were the points to which inquiry was first 
directed, and their identification produced a goodly array 
of letters of the alphabet, In 1. 26 the two words pre- 
ceding Medeym were presently recognized as Ridha Art 
(Le. Buddha <Ariya, in the Burmese text Ari), thus 
discovering two more letters, a new h* (oblong in shape, 
rather like the other 6, but with a cross-bar), evidently 
related to and perhaps borrowed from the Talaing b, and 
an initial @ (a most archaic form, closely resembling the 
a of the fourth century Vengi seript) which apparently 
‘loes not occur elsewhere in our text. 

The variants of the above words presented by the B 
text are curious and instructive. They are: (B) 1.3, Trilo- 
gavadasagadevi; 1 15, mbhathe, Migalubidi*sathe ; 
lL. 16, Saumedhabadi®, Vrahmadeyo?; 1, 20, Samanalée, 
and | 21, Ji°viig (or, possibly, Jisvia). 

Before attempting to decipher any more of the text 
I think it will be as well to set out in tabular form the 
letters thus identified, together with their equivalents in 
the other versions and their prohable phonetic values 
im this text, 


_ The o his a hook on the top turning to the tight, the force of which 
Ido not know : it looks like o4-0u, an improbable combination ; perhayes 
it is meant to denote 4 (or a), 

FI] distinguish it conventionally by a dob underneath, as 1 have 
previously done in the case of the Talaing equivalent, 


Se a re x 7 
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1 iy - Avranent Panmo- “ ork a EES! i oi pina LETTERS mer eG BLL oe 
omarwicar Vales. OF OTHER VERSIONS — Proxeric VALTES. 


Deedes coh debates Ala cabs 





I. Consonants. if 
# k, (ga), (gh) k ne 
j j,h j (and 5?) .' 
i a, (jm) ii j 
th a (tth) th 
t t 
d : (nd), t, (tt), d i,d 
dh dh, (dd), (dd) dh 
Hh Vit n 
bh Pp Pp 
bh bh | Ih 
m m, (mm), (km) m 
y y, (eyo = iw) e 
r r, (ar) r » 
¥ v (Pali), Wy (rww), b, ¥ (or w ?), by 
(nb) | 
h h h ; 
1 - 1. | 7, 
b hp b (or p?) 
| Il. Vowels. 
a (initial) fh i 
a (inherent) a, (am), (ak), (an), = # 
(an), (at), (ud), 
(am), i, U | r 
i i, (it), 5, (ya), (en), i (and 19) 
(ena) 
il ni un 
il u, (ng), (ut), (ud), 
(ur), (uiw), (on) 
r e, (et), (en), (er), a, —& 
(aj), ii, (an), (eyo 
= iw) 
a o, u, (eyo = iw) | 
s: (?) (on) 8 30 
Ze 
tt aH 


rroups in parentheses are of course — 


altetnatives to some of the double mmamamnca bie 


-§ 
a ee 


= 


} 
) 
i 
; 
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T shall not attempt to discuss in detail the palmographical 
characteristics of the script. I have compared it with the 
various forms of the Indian alphabet given in Holle's 
Fabel van Oud- en Nieww-Indische Alphabetten (Batavia, 
1682) and with a good many Indian instriptions without 
finding anything quite like it. But I am struck with 
its extremely archaic character, especially as regards the 
letters dh, 4, initial a, and subseript y. This fact was also 
pointed out to me by M. Finot, who drew my particular 
attention to the last-named letter, which in its anchor- 
shaped form (he informs me) is characteristic of the early 
period of the Indian alphabet, up to cirea 350 ap. and is 
quite exceptional in an inscription of cirea 1100 Ap. 
It appears further from the table of letters just given 
(1) that the letters are not used consistently but inter- 
changeably, so that it looks as if the traditions of correct 
spelling had almost died out, (2) that there is a tendency 
to use the sonants as surds! from which it may perhaps 
be inferred that the language had had time since its 
first acquisition of this alphabet to suffer considerable 
phonetic changes, some of its original sonants having 
hecome surds.* 

In view of all these facts I think it nay reasonably 
be inferred that this seript had been in use for several 
centuries for writing this particular language, and that 
the people who wrote and spoke it had an ancient but 


part of the Table. The object in displaying them thus is to draw 
attention to the peculiar phonetic character of the language pointed 
Ont inj. a 

' Tam not quite sure that the letter I have ronieral a may not (in 
some casts, at any rate) be /, 

* (Or, alternatively, that the language of our text derived jts il phabet 
not direct from India, but through a language in which this phenomenon 
hal obeurred. In Talaing similar changes have taken place ; bat whether 
they can be dated as far back as some centuries before the date of this 
inscription i# a question that needs further inquiry, In nny case the 
form of this alphabet is much more archaic than the contemporary 
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rather decaying civilization (of Indian origin, like all 
the civilization of western Indo-China) and lived im some 
little backwater of their own rather outside the main 
current of progress and change, It also seems to follow 
that the language of these people (1) did not draw a very 
clear distinction between long and short vowels, (2) did 
not tolerate closed syllables at all, and therefore objected 
to final consonants and also such medial combinations 
as ism, duyh, ud.’ ete., and doubled consonants such as 
yen, #8, but (3) allowed combinations beginning a syllable, 
if they were of the type ty, tr, br (=pr), or (=br)? and 
(4) tended (like the Janguages of Indo-China im general) 
to abbreviate long Indian words by cutting off the last 
syllable. These facts, so far as they may be contirmed 
by the rest of the record, when ultimately deciphered im 
its entirety, must be taken into account in any speculation 
that may be made as to the identity of the language. 

Going back now to the beginning of the text and 
applying these ascertained results, we find the Indian 
word siri, “ prosperity,” occurring near the beginning of 
1.1. The name of Buddha does not occur close to Tb; as 
it does in the Burmese and Talaing versions, but instead 
of it is a group which appears to read Pothagada, for 
Tathagata, a title of the Buddha. The second letter, 
conjecturally recognized as th by its characteristic form, 
will be found confirmed later on. The word Badha, 
however, occurs passim in the text with reference to the 
Buddha-statue which the prince Rajakumir made. It 
will be found in lJ. 10 (twice), 11, and 22; and in 1,19 

' Aspirated consonants do not count as two but as one. This may 
serve to explain the apparent exception dan in Finwhwer-; or it may have 
sounded Vrahwme- (ef, the variant spelling miathe for mahafhe). It is 
noticeable that even sand fare unrepresented in the langunge of this 
text. This goes to show that its anusavira does not stand for either 
of these. 

? And even «r in Sriz but this may be merely a conventional way of 


writing. ‘There are some sabscript letters in the text where a vowel 
anatat be supplied. 
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occurs yidha, which I take to be a mistake for the same 
word (in the variant spelling Biidha)! Transliterating 
the other words that can now be read more or less 
completely, we find after Rimadhanaba in 1.2 a formula 
of which the first letter is as yet undetermined. It looks 
rather like an initial «2 The vowel over the next letter 
is evidently «a form of i, but as it appears to have an 
extra hook I take it provisionally for #2 and tentatively 
read the whole formula as umit bis si, The same 
expression occurs after Sri T ribhuvanadityadhamaraja, 
the king’s name, in 1, 3 and in the variant form bis si 
wmét after Trilogavadasagadevi, the queen's name. and 
Rajaguima, the prince's (wide lI. 4, 5, 8. Lo). Evidently it 


means something like “(Was) named", and consists. of 


two parts, wnt and bi; si, (But what is meant by 
bi8 si alone in |. 14 is not clear, unless it mews 
“exclaimed ". It may be a mere expletive, ) 

As we find the prinee’s name repeatedly preceded by 
the formula maya: u (7) #5 (in Il. 6, 8, 21, where this 
formula is preceded by a word hii? and in 1. 18, where it 
is not), the natural inference is that this formula means 
“the queen's son", Testing this, we find that mayne 
precedes the queen's name in 1. 3 and (?) 08 oeeurs just 
hefore the prince's name in |, 4, where they are respectively 
introduced. Therefore mayas means “queen” or“ consort” 
and is the maydé of the Burmese version, the modern 
Burmese oo023, “ wife.” and St means “son” and is the 
Burmese ‘ af, modern a5, and the syntactical order here 
is the same as in Burmese, but contrary to the Talaing 
idiom. This conelusion is confirmed by the phrase in 
I. 24, where we tind gi (probably to be pronounced Joi) 

' Brightly has Badia here. = Or initial j* 


* Perhaps, however, the hook is mnerely a prolongation of the left part 
of the m, and the rowel syinbol stands for f, 


* Hereafter, when giving a ward in the Roman character and ealling 


it simply Burmese I imply that it ceours in the Burmese text of the 
Aivaredi record, 


. ~~ z 
a. - _ bad 
= J 
= i 


: 6 ' » v — ' : —= @¢ 
= —s 
ew ee 


we? with the meaning “my son” or “my child”, as the 
paralle! versions require. From this it follows that gi, 
which occurs thrice in this line, means “my” and 


precedes the noun it qualifies (as in Burmese, not in 
Talaing), and that in the phrase mayas « (7) sag the — 


word provisionally read w is a possessive affix or particle, 


From the analogy of the corresponding Burmese words: 


it also appears highly probable that the visarga symbol 
is nsed in this text as a tonal mark; and it seems not 
unlikely that the Burmese (who did not use it in the 
parallel version) subsequently borrowed its use as such 
from the people who spoke the language of our text. 
This use of the visarga symbol as a tonal mark is con- 
firmed by the proper names in which it occurs. Similarly, 
the proper names show that the subseript anusvdra can 
only indicate some slight peculiarity in the pronunciation 


mag: + os i 5 oy : 
of a vowel, while a combination of it with an anusvara | 


symbol placed rather higher and to the right of a letter- 
group also has some such effect. ‘These are therefore 
apparently also tonal marks, 

We should expect to find a word for “ city " somewhere 
near Rimadhanaba in 1. 2, and looking for it we find 
a group which apparently reads prig. The close analogy 
of the Burmese prafi, modern G95, sufficiently confirms 
this reading, but it is to be noted that the order is different 
from the Burmese, for the word pri? precedes the proper 
name instead of following it. Reverting again to |. 24, 
we see that the word occurring immediately after the 
second gi must be the equivalent of " grandchild” and 
looks like pli, which compares very well with the Burmese 
mliy, modern o[gt: and also confirms the reading 

pres above, | 
‘Going back now to IL. 20-1, which contain the names 
of the three villages, Samanalde, Rabai, and [J ]i["]eits, we 


see that each is followed by « similar pair of characters, 
., which on the analogy of the Burmese and Talaing versions 


gnas. 1911. | 26 
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may be supposed to mean “village” and “one” respectively, 
reading the second one ta. To test this we look a little 
further on in |. 21 and find the other character in a phrase, 
which must mean “those three Villages of slaves", between 
a word fra2 and something that looks like hes: and 
looking back at Il. 5, 6, and 12 we see that these Same 
three words have also been used there in the same order 
and with the same meaning of “ three Villages of slaves “. 
Therefore the middle one, which may be eonjecturally 
read 0, though this is a mere guess founded on its shape, 
must mean “village”, and the other two, fas and hog, 
must mean “slave” and“ three". But which is which ? 
Line 24 tells us that tras means “slave”, for it occurs there 
without any of the other words. Therefore hoe (if that 
be the right reading) means “three” and may be compared 
with the Burmese swim, modern 29, and 4@ means “one”, 
Burmese fac, modern oss. Moreover, the language uses 
the order “slaves villages three", not like the Burmese 
and Talaing “slaves three Villages", and in this respect 
apparently resembles Chin, Lushai, Miri-Abor (and Kachin, 
sometimes), but differs from Shan and Karen. 

Going back to 1. 10 we find a Phrase Bada w(t) chas 
bo bradimea the. The long word bradime suggests an 
Indian loanword, and my friend M. Cabaton, to whom 
I referred it, at onee identified it with the Sanskrit 
pratima, “statue.” The natural inference is that thea 
means “golden” and is a loanword from the Talaing 
thar, modern oo Testing this by reference to |. 19, 
we find tha there twice, once after gidha (for Bite) 
and again after a word which must mean. * spire”. 
It also oeeurs in |, 11 after #idha and in |, 13 after 
bas hra, Therefore the word really is tha and means 
“gold” or “ golden": and the language, though it follows 

" The ch is a new letter, conjecturally identified by its characteristic 


shape, which is not unlike the older Indian forma and the con bem porary 
form in the parallel Burmese and Pali vorsions, 


—— ee, oe eT) 
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the Burmese order in putting the possessive before the 
principal noun, nevertheless agrees with Talaing in 
putting this descriptive word (which may, however, he | 
regarded as being primarily either noun! or adjective, 
though here used as the latter) after the principal noun. 
Incidentally this identification also contirms the reading 
Deathageda in 1.1. The werds chase bo may be compared 
with the Burmese acho’, modern aoa081, “ likeness,” 
“nage,” and the modern Burmese §, “shape”; the 
whole phrase must mean “golden image in the likeness 

of the Buddha”. 

Before giidiha [sic] in 1. 19 we find what looks like 
stain (to be pronounced satapena), clearly the Sanskrit  - 
sthépoend, “placing,” here with the special meaning of 
“enshrining " (like the Talaing tha@pand). The use of the 
Sanskrit mstead of the Pali form used by the other 
versions is quite in harmony with the other archaic ‘ 
characteristics of our text. We need have no hesitation 
now in identifying go in the same line with the Sanskrit 
quid, “cave” (i.e. a particular type of pagoda), for this is 
confirmed by its recurrence in Il. 20 and 22, Clearly also , 
the word for “spire” which follows almost immediately 
in L 19 ean be read stew (probably to be pronounced 
sii or af, ci. Sawmedia in B), and it would seem to 
be the Sanskrit stiijpa, These words are supported by 
the Pali version with its gular haiicanothiimkain, and 
thus the reading stalene receives corroboration, 

Going back to 1. 18 we find a phrase of three words 
which must mean “that having teen done", or the like, 
as the other versions show. The second and third words 
are bi? fadé@, The inference is that tadé is a participle 
denoting the past tense, and this is confirmed by its 
occurrence, mostly at the end of clauses aes! JOS before 
punctuation marks, in I. 5, 7, 18, 20, and 22. We may 
provisionally assume that thada in |. 2 and tii in Il. 9, 14, 

1 Probably primarily a noun: cf. (rai ha sagha, infra, 
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and 21 are mere variants of the same word. The first 
word of the phrase of three above referred to suggests 
the meaning “that”. Testing this by 1. 4 we find that 
when followed by the possessive affix u(?)1t means “ her”. 
Conjecturally one may compare the Burmese thwiw, thiw, 
modern oj, and having regard to the form of the letters 
one may provisionally read the word dian. The consonant 
agrees well with some of the older forms of dh and with 
the modern Burmese form. The vowel is the same ns 
in sfaw and Sewmedha (B), and the pronunciation was 
probably t4@ or thu. Anyhow, the use of the word 
(as appears from Il. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 18, 17, 18, 20) is parallel 
to that of the Burmese word which resembles it so closely. 
The word yd (ll. 2, 11, 12, 18, 21, 22, 24, 26) appears 
also to be a demonstrative and may perhaps be compared 
with the Burmese iy, 7y, modern ¢. Both these words 
precede the nouns they qualify, as in Burmese. In Talaing 
such words usually follow their nouns. 

Another word very frequently used in our text is ba, 
which we find before maye 8 (IL 5, 6, 8, 21), before Badha 
(11. 9, 10, 11, 26), and preceded by another symbol (possibly 
to be read frag, and in that case apparently identical with 
the word for “slave")! before the names of each of the 
ecclesiastics mentioned in Il. 14-17, and again in the same 
combination before what looks like sagha* (probably 
representing samigha, “chureh”) in lL 17. The inference 
is that /ite is an honoritie pretix or title, meaning “ lord” 
or “lady” as the case may be. It is to be noted that 
the Burmese version also uses what appears to be an 
honoritie (pay or pay) before its meyéd, “consort.” As 
' Very possibly “slave” is lore used as in Burmese to replace o 

personal pronoun of the lst person, so that the combination tral hat 
vj would mean ‘my lord”. It must have some such meaning in any case, 
however arrive? ot, Note that the syntnx is analogous to that of 
possessive pronouns (which precede) but contrary to that of descriptive 
‘ words (which follow the principal noun). 
* The gh ix a new letter conjecturally identified by its shape. 
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this Mi? in Il 7 and 13 precedes a word which looks 
like fdas (also occurring in Il. 9 and 17) where a word 
for “king” must oceur, we infer conjecturally that 
fla? means “king”. If rightly read, this can only be 
pronounced with a short indeterminate vowel after the 
f-, as (da8 is unpronounceable.! Going back to lL 7, we 
sea that the words for “28 years” must be found 
somewhere between this fda, “king,” and the tadé 
(past participle) at the end of the clause, Comparing 
the intervening symbols with the corresponding ones in 
ll. 1, 2, where equivalent words must oceur, we are 
forced to the conelnsion that jira means “eight” and 
the word beginning with # and ending with 72 means 
“year™, If the subscript letter can be » the word is 
~ to be read sni?, and we may compare the Burmese anhae, 
nhac, modern sog5, 36. With hid, “eight,” we may 
compare the modern Burmese 96; but the contemporary 
Burmese spelling, curiously enongh, was het, (The 
Burmese /i- must have been almost a palatal sibilant: 
ch. Henlniw=JP rie) 

As the word for “death” or “ to die” must oceur with 
reference to the king and queen in Il. 5 and 7 respectively, 
we look for what the clauses have in common and find 
a word fi, which in |. 5 is immediately followed by tudi, 
denoting the past tense. Therefore Ai means “ to die", 
and one may compare the Burmese equivalent siy, modern 
690, which goes some way towards contirming our former 
equation io? = Burmese sw, modern 35. In the clauses 
which contain the word for “to give” (IL 5, 6, 12, 13) 


' Tt is possible that the subscript anusvira in this and ether anch 
words is the tonal mark of the first, indeterminate, syllable, But as 
T have at present no means of deciding the point [ transcribe them just 
a4] find them. 

* Unfortunately it appears that different expressions for “twenty” 
are used in thess two places Consequently I have not been able to 
identify etther of them with certainty, and cannot be quite sure of the 
euivalenta for 1,000, 6, and 100 which should occur in |. 1. | 
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we find the form pa? recurring and infer that it means 
“to give". The Burmese piy, modern go@, is apparently 
a distant relative; ond there are somewhat sinrlar 
equivalents in other languages of the family, 

The king's speech in |. 14 gives us a phrase of three 
words, repeated. This must mean something like “ good 
deed", and the reading appears to be ha pra chog, As 
the word pre appears to recur in |. 23, where a word 
“deed “or the like must occur, it seems likely that pra 
means “deed. Perhaps one may compare the modern 
Burmese (§; but I note that the contemporary forms 
are plu and ple’ and that in the Burmese version they 
mean “to make“. Here, on the other hand, the word for 
“to make” appears to be se (1. 10, bit se dyere(?);* IL. 11-12, 
19, bit se). The syllable bii is found constantly before 
verbal roots. Thus, besides the cases already quoted (and 
others as yet unexplained) we have bi! hi tadd, “died” 
(1. 5), bis pad, “gave” (Il. 5, 6, 12), bis sterbcenee, “enshrined 
(1.19). Tt would seem that this bi? is some sort of verbal 
woxiliary or prefix. In view of the other words which 
have proved to be more or less closely related to Burmese 
equivalents, it is now perhaps legitimate to assume (at 
any rate provisionally) that wmi (if rightly so read) is 
related to the modern Burmese s309$, “name.” The old 
Burmese formula corresponding to wmi hi? «i is man wm, 
while mai ¢' corresponds to our bit si um. 

Besides the points of syntax already noted a few more 
are illustrated by. the portions of the text which can now 
be made out. The direct object generally precedes the 
verb (as in Burmese; not Talaing, as a rule. though 
exceptions do ocenr), Thus, in |, 10 we have Bidha wu 
whits bo bradime the ti (?) bi8 se kya &(?), * made « golden 
image in the likeness of Buddha.” Likewise in 1. 6 we 

' Tcannot explain kya, which may be no verbal affix helping out the 


sense of er, The letter £ is a new one, conjectarally identified as such 
by its resemblance with oll forms in various Indian alphabeta, 
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find mucya? uw tra! tre? o hed bik pe thas ba? mayat w 
aS Roajagume wea," gave the queen's goods and the three 


villages of slaves to the queen’s son Rajakumar " (see also 


ll. 5, 12, 23, 26), But there appear to be instances to the 
contrary in |. 19. It is almost certain that the language, 
like Burmese but unlike Talaing, uses postpositions for 
prepositions. This seems to follow from the order of the 
words in |. 17, where after enumerating the names of the 
several ecclesiastics the next clause begins dhaw tra’ ba8 
siti, “these chureh dignitaries " (7). The equivalent of 
“in the presence of " must be found in the words that 
follow this phrase* On the whole the syntax comes fairly 
close to the Burmese without, however, bemyp actually 
identical with it. The language is largely monosyllabie, 
and it evidently possessed a fairly developed system of 
tones, some of whieh (perhaps all) are mdicated in the 


script by the visarga and anusvara symbols and their 


combinations. 

At this stage it seems desirable to make a provisional 
simming up of the results arrived at up to the present. 
As the language is certainly not Indian, the Indian 
loanwords can have no bearing on its identity, and I leave 
them out of count, like the proper names. There then 
remain the following words (I add a query to such readings 
or interpretations as seem to me at all doubtful) -— 

1. sa8 =son (Burmese sii, modern so38). 

2. mayas=wife, consort (Burmese mayfi, modern 
guo53 }. 

3. hi=to die, death (Burmese siy, modern ¢29). 

4. hra=eight (Burmese het, modern 96). 
3, pas=to give (Burmese piy, modern oo). 
i. ta=one (Gurmese tac, modern oof). 


' This trea may represent Sanskrit drarya, ** poods.” 

* On the other hand there is the curious position of the word te 
(apparently=**in”) between the demonstrative yt and the noun pret. 
CY. ite nee in IL 25, 24, 28. 
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7. prig(?)=city (Burmese praf, modern 95). 
§. hos(?)=three (Burmese sum, modern 3). 
. sni8(7)=year (Burmese anhac, modern 3390). 

10. pli(?)=grandchild (Burmese mliy, modern ¢(ge). 

Il. u(?)=possessive affix (/ cf. modern Burmese ej). 

12. dhan(?)=that, the (?ecf. Burmese thuiw, thiw, 
modern of). 

13. umi(?)=naine, called(?) (?ch Burmese magi, 
modern 30 p3 )- 

14. ya (7) =this, that (? cf. Burmese iy, iy, modern of), 

16, chas(?)=likeness(?) (7? cf. Burmese achan, modern 
apa0&t). 

16. bo(?)=shape(?) (7 ef. modern Burmese G). 

17. tras = slave, 

18. gi=my. 

19. bas = honorific prefix or title. 

20. o(7)= village. 

21, tudn, thada(?), di(?)=past auxiliary or participle, 

22. tdas (/) = king. 

23. ha pra (?’) chog(?)= good deed (7). 

24. se =to make (?), 

25. bic = verbal pretix (?). 

26. tha=gold, golden (Talaing thar, modern &), 

A large proportion of this list of words is related to 
Burmese. In the tirst few words on the list the relationship 
wppears to me to be quite certain, in other cases it is at 
least probable. There should be clues enough here for 
the identitication of the language, assuming that it still 
exists. But one thing is plainly proved even by this 
prelimmary survey. It is that we have before us 
a specimen of a language of Burma, not some distant 
and foreign tongue, Moreover, the Langragre mist have 
ern in some kind of contact with Talaing : the Talaing 
loanword and the peculiar letter 4 necessitate that 
inforence, It seems therefore probable that it was spoken 
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somewhere on the northern fringe of the Talaing language- 
sphere, which at this time must have extended nearly 
to the latitude of Prome. Curiously enough, the only 
other specimens of the script in which our text 1s written 
have been found just there. They consist of two much 
dilapidated inscriptions discovered at the Bébe pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein referred to by General de Beyhé? 
in his work Prome ef Samera and a small clay votive 
tablet more recently found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko at 
Himawza, near Prome* Mr.'Taw Sein Ko was good enough 


to send me estampages of these inseriptions, The two 


former are practically illegible, at any rate in our present 
state of almost complete ignorance of the language. But 
from a few combinations of letters that can be made 
out pretty clearly, I think it is likely enough that they 
are in the language of our text. The votive tablet is 
plainer; but though I can identify some of the letters, 
lam not able to make any sense out of it. Provisionally, 
however, [ think the language of our text may with much 
probability be aseribed to the neighbourhood of Prome, 
and it is not an extravagant conjecture to suggest that 
it may have been the language of the Pyu (or Pru) tribe 
which is said to have inhabited that region at an early 
period. Mr, Taw Sein Ko informs me that “ Pyu” is the 
name applied to Burma by the Arakanese as Inte as 
the twelfth century a.p. and by the Chinese in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. He says that the Pyus appear 
to have been converted to Hinduism and that they burnt 
their dead and buried the ashes in earthenware urns, He 
suggests that they were probably of Shan origin.* 


' The recent death of this explorer (by drowning in the mpids of the 
Me Khong) is a great loss to Indo-Chinese exploration and research, 

= The latter is listrated in JRAS., Jan., 1011, Plate VILL | (facing 
i. 180). 
. * Seo also his Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 

Burma, 1910, pars. 44—5. He there quoles some remarks made by the 
Inte Professor Baihler on our text. But that eminent epigraphist only 
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. On this last point I should be inclined to disagree with 
him. So far as I have been able to make out this Myazedi 
inseription, I have found no evidence of any close 
relationship to the Tai languages. What is quite certain 
8 that the language of our text (though assuredly not 
a mere dialect of Burmese) is either a Tibeto- Burman 
one or has been deeply moditied by some member of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. If the second alternative is 
the correct one, then such modifying influence would 
almost certainly be that of Burmese. But both the nature 
of the Tibeto-Burman words found in our text (which 
Inelude such common words as “to die”, “to give”, “son”, 
“wife”, and the like, to say nothing of the numerals) 
and also their form make we regard the language as 
an independent member of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
fam not myself familiar with that vast group of 
languages and am therefore not qualified to pursue the 
inquiry much further. But I believe that enough has been 
done in this preliminary survey to open a path for other 
explorers who may be better equipped than myself. 

A complete interpretation of this record will throw some 
light on the historical ethnography of Burma. It would 
seem as if the Burmese had been preceded by other Tibeto- 
Burman tribes who had got down to the neirhbourhood of 
Frome long before the Burmese arrived there. But apart 
from leyendary traditions of an ancient kingdom in that 
region, next to nothing appears to be known about them, 
They Wiust, however, have received Se Measure of 
civilization from India, probably through the Talaings of 
the coast districts, for their possession of this peculiar 
script cannot otherwise he explained, 


This inscription 
may therefore be of considerable Importance in its bearing 
on the date of the introduction of Indian enlture inte 
Zlanced at the inseription and did not attempt to study it, ax he at 
ne recs nized that the language was not, Sanskritic. His rendre pre 
therefore net very helpful. As to the votive tablet. soe ihied., peur. 38, 
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Western Indo-China. The forms that survive in its 
ulphabet are 50 archaic that they point to an importation 
of it from India at a fairly remote period. But I cannot 
deal with these matters, and I therefore leave the field to 
the palwographers and the Tibeto-Burman scholars who 
(I hope) will presently succeed in solving most of the 
remaining problems which this curious inscription presents. 

I append a tentative transcription of the A text, divided 
into sections, with a conjectural translation added after 
each. It anay be of use to other students, but I recommend 
them to regard it with a critical eye.’ The lines are 
numbered according to A, and the B variants are added 


below: 


$& Siri §§ Dathagada ba do bas hi! pda sgu da? ba 
tva ct jha (2) ¢* hra uo snié bi) tvaé thada ||*—Prosperity! 
1628 years after the Tathigatas parinirvina — ya ti” 
priv Rimadhanabi umi Ii si || (3) Sri Tribhavana- 
di tyadhamaraja umi hiv si || u dos da hat uvot* ma(4)yas 
Trilogavadasagadevi® bic #1 umi ||—in this city called 
Arimuaddanapur Sri Tribhuwanidityadhammaraja so-called 
was lord, his queen consort was called Trilokawatathsaka- 
dewi—dhau u sa! Rajaguma hi? (5) sit umi ||/—her son 
was called Rijakumir—uva traio hot bie pas tot ||[— 
(the king) gave her three villages of slaves—dhan hav? 
maya. bi® hi tadaé (6) ma[ya]: ? u tra traf o hoe bi’ pie 
tha® ba® mayat u sat Rajaguma uva ||\—when the queen 


' Many letters wre still doubtful, and there are also in several places 
marks abowe or between the lines to which | cannot at present attach 
any tlefinite meaning. 

= This and the three or four preceding words are somewhat of a poze, 
They must represent "1620". [ am not at all sure that what I have 
transeribed « is not the old numeral figure for “S0") The rendings ef 
and jiu ore also very doubtial, Perhaps the latter is renlly bite or jhifia. 
The former might possibly be tha. 


* B omits |]. * Tam by no means sure of the final vowel. 
* Breads Trilogavadasagatleyj. = *_B inserts |j bat. 


* Breads muyal. 
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had died, he gave the queen's goods and the three villages 
of slaves to the queen's son Rajakumar—(7) dhau bas? 
tdat sniz sa* hra bi! tadé ||" bid sri? bi? hni? hie hi 
u mtu da (8) ro? ||—when the king had reigned twenty- 
eight years, he fell sick nigh unto death—dhau hae 
maya> usas Rajaguma bi? si umi || udi’ (9) bie mtau 
ma dhau tdat tot u jo? trot di? bil mdan hat day 
dit ||—the queen's son named fajakumar, being mindful 
of the benefits wherewith the king had nourished him— 
dhan ba? (10) Bidha u chai bo bradima tha ti bi? se 
Kyae ||—ecaused this golden image in the likeness of the 
Buddha to be made—dhau ba? Badha® bi® tut (11) thma: 
los ya na bi: tdj’ to! |/—and brought this Buddha 
into the presence and spake thus—ya bail? Bidha tha 
hae ra? sa? bi? (12) se mabit ba? nva pa! che eho |{/— 
I present to my lord this Buddha which T have made on 
my lord's behalf—ya trat o* ho® bi? pat (13) mabins {!— 
the three villages of slaves that my lord gave Hie — Vik 
bas hra tha uva pué che ||—I give to this sacred imakore 
of gold—dhau lo! is tdas bi} rif (14) pa” da bid ain 
ha pra cho? ha pra"™ cho3™ bi? si || —thereupon the 
king was delighted and exclaimed, “ A good deed, a good 
deed !"—dhau u do? tra8 bas (15) mahathe™ | tras ha? 
Migalubidadisathe ™ | tra bat Somedhabadi?™ (16) | trag 
baf Vrahmaba | tras hag Vradeyos™ | trat bas Sa 
trae hae (17) Sagasivarabadi® || dhau trae bas sagha 
' B wrongly reads bi, 
* Very doubtful reading, perhaps da, * B has || o|| for |}. 


* A appears to read to, but the mark under the line rin he weciderntul, 
B has to, only. 


* Perhaps to be read tkha. " B reads Bactha, 
* B omits hat. * B omits o. * B perhaps reads ri”, 


" A-appears to read pha, a doubtful letter: B has yet, 

“ Boomits this pra. 

* A appears to have chos here. I have followed the B rene linge. 

po reais bathe, * Breads Mogalnbiidi“aathe, 
“ Breads Saumedhabadi". ' 

* B reads rightly Vrahmadeyo?. (The -«- is doubtful in both wcrpaiees, ) 
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tvo u hiu di? da tdat (18) tu bat bil cha to8 tdi |) — 
then (in the presence of) my lord the chief monk, my 
lord the senior monk Muggaliputtatissa, my lord the 
scholar Sumedha, my lord Brahmapal, my lord Brahmadiw, 
my lord Son, my lord the eminent scholar Sathghasena, 
in the presence of these lords of the church the king 
poured water (on the ground)—dhau bil tada maya’ u sa2 
Raja(19)guma bil si umi ma [||]! bid stabana? gidha* 
tha bi se go u stau tha bil 2] ‘ (20) tada || —that having 
heen done, the queen's son named Rajakumiér enshrined the 
golden Buddha, and having made the golden spire of the 
cave-pagoda—dhau go u hjau bié sas to8* || Samanalo°® 
ota? Rabai o ta | [Jif }(21)vie *o ta ||" ya tras o hog di? 
bi? di° da {|—he pronounced the dedication of this cave- 
pagoda, and having assembled (the men of) Sakmunalon, 
one village, Rapiy, one village, and Henbuiw, one village, 
these three villages of slaves—ya has mayas [u sag]™ 
(22) Rajaguma ya go" Boidha uva tdi bif chai tada. || — 
the queen's son Rajakumir, having poured ont water to 
this cave-pagoda and Buddha—ya na bid di° cho [|{}—™ 
spake thus—[yi]™ (23) ma gas pra big savetiodefie bree 
bif bif pas che nas ti? plas pa™ ||—may this my act be 
a cause for giving me omniscience and wisdom—(24) ya 
trad ti mtu kut da™ gi sas da | gi phi da gi srus da™ 
mra ja hou da” ya (25) [Bidha]™ uva gas hlig tof ma 


| B hos |!. There ie wa blur io A. * B reads stabana. 

* For Bidha: EB reads Bidha, i 

‘ Brightly reads hif, A hes bi only, no trace of any B. 

® B reads ma rod instead of tog (which is not quite distinct in A: it 
might. be rog }. 


8B renls Samanalo’. 7 B has || instead of |. 
" Breads Ji'vag (or, possibly, Jigvai}. ° B has | instead of ||. 
MB reads aa. "' B inserts bag. 

12 B has ||. MB reads vh, 


4 Or perhaps pi or pau, though I hardly think so, It has one of the 
unexplained marks over it. 

® Conceivably these two words may be rewl kde dj. ™ B inserts |. 

WF inserts || or |. * EB reads Bodh. 
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dr | ga jhi' chi ga bro pda ma ta? nig bas ||—as for 
these slaves, be it my son, be it my grandson, be it my 
kinsman, or any other person, who shall do violence to 
those that I have dedicated to this Buddha—(26) ya 
hag Badha Ari Medeya da hag di chi? ti? tmai ma 
pas che cho || "nay he never be permitted to approwel 
the presence of the lord Buddha Ariya Metteya. 

The following may be regarded as more or less probable 
identifications :—tvas (Ll. 2)="to elapse”; u do& (1. 3)= 
“therein”, dos (1 14)=“in” (dhau u dos = thereupon"); 
da, perhaps to be read Ja? (1, 3)=" was”, (1. 24)=" be it”; 
uva (|. 5)=“to her”, (Il. 6, 12, 13, 22, 25)=a suffixed 
particle forming the dative; to® (IL. 5, 11, 18 (20), 25)= 
a verbal affix (ef. Burmese turn, modern of); hnig (lL 7)= 
“to be sick” (cf. Burmese ni, modern 39); u mtu do 
(l. 7)=“ near unto", ti? mtu (i. 24)=—“as for”, di? dis 
(1. 17)=“in the presence of"; ro? (IL 8 (20))=a verbal 
affix (meaning “when” ?); tué (1. 10) = “to bring ” ; 
log (1. 11)=“into”, (. 13)="in"; thmag (1 11), tma 
(1, 26)=" presence”; na (Il. 11, 22)=" manner” (ya na= 
“thus "); tdiz (1. 11), di® (1. 22)=" spake” (but this will 
not account for di? in 1). 9, 21, 25); che (Il. 12, 19, 28, 26), 
ehof (ll 12, 14, 26), and perhaps cho (1. 22)= particles 
used together and separately, mainly as verbal affixes 
(with the former ef. Burmese ciy, modern ce); ha 
(Il, 14)=" good”, “worthy”; tvo (LL 17)=a plural aftix 
(cf. Burmese tui’, modern 3); cha (L 18), chai (|, 22)= 
“to pour” (?ef. Burmese aodyo0a5); tdi (Il, 18, 22)= 
“Water; hlau (1 20)=“dedication” (Burmese hot, 
modern R09) 5 gue (1. 28, 25)={"I": kas di (Gf it can 
be so read, 1. 24)=“in the future"; srug (l. 24)= 
"kinsman"; mra ja hau (1. 24)=“other men” (but the 


' Very doubtful transeription ; perhaps hit should be read, 


* B has some more punctuation marks to indicate the end of the text, 
"if la is the right transcription here, then da® in |, 0 js probably to be 
rood laf , 
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hiu in |. 17 i# not quite explained); hii? (1. 25)=“to 
dedicate, to give to pious uses” (ef, Burmese lhi, modern 
og), but the fe in l. 7 seems to be a different word; 
ga (1.25) = "4E” hii chi (1. 25, if it is the right reading) = 

“violence, oppression” (ef. Burmese anhip acak, modern 
gS om). Other possible identifications will suggest them- 
selves to anyone who studies this text and compares it 
earefully with the parallel versions. But I feel that I have 
already dealt rather too freely in conjectures, which at 
this stage of the inquiry are at least somewhat premature, 
and I must refrain from throwing out any more hints that 
might perhaps only serve to mislead other students, 


I take this opportunity of correcting two slight mis- 
prints in my last paper (JRAS., July, 1910, p. 806) :— 


. 20, for enGat read odo. 
. 21, for coced read ooce5. 
Also (with reference to .JRAS., October, 1909, p. 1042) 
with the Talaing expression blah gol, “this having been 
done,” “thereupon,” compare Bahnar bleh, l'un des signes 
du preterit; “cest fait, c'est réussi, cest fini; deja, oui,” 
Cham #lauvs, “puis, ensuite, apres; fini, achevé, fin, 
cest Fart.” 

Finally, I have to thank Mrs. Bode for the following 
corrections and emendations of Pali words and phrases in 
my article in JRAS., October, 1909 :— | 


—_— 


p. 1022, 1. 26, for patitthapiya read patitthapi, ir 

ibid. ll. 27, 32, for patimaya read patimaya. 

ibid., |. 28, for nitbinno bhavasanlate read nibbinna 
bhavusanehate, 

ibid., |. 29, for harenfena read karontena, 

ibid., 1. 36, for Metteyya-dipa-dimnasa read Metteyya- 
dipad vmesse. 

p. 1033, 1. 17, for méran’ antikerogassa read maranan- 
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p. 1035, 1 11, for mahantlaguaa saheayam read 
mithontagquncasanea yarn, 

p. 1038, 1. 30, for tufthahattho read tutthahatthe, with 
the meaning “ glad and joyful", not “clapped his hands“. 
(This emendation, I may remark, brings the Pali version 
into line here with the Burmese and Talaing texts, an 
additional proof of its correctness, ) 

p. 1042, 1. 20, for jalam. .. sekkhintu vosucdiut- 
folav read jalayi . . . sakkham tu vaeudhitalag, 

ibid., 1. 31, for (hipand read thapenearir. 

p. 1048, 1. 30, for wpaddweaim read upaddavasit. 

p. 1050, n. 2, for Tilokavatamsiha read Tilokivataiieibd. 


PostscrirT, Since the above was written, I have 
received from Mr. Taw Sein Ko estampages of another 
inscription im the script and (apparently) the language 
of our text. It consists of «a few words on the hack of 
yet another votive tablet recently discovered at Hmawza, 
near Prome. The discussion of this and the other “ Pyn” 
documents must be deferred to a future occasion, but it 
seems as though we were on the eve of interesting 
discoveries, If the evidence accumulates, a completely 
new line of research will be opened up, and our text 
will acquire additional importance as the only available 
clue to it. 


jen 


XI 
ANCIENT HISTORICAL EDICTS AT LHASA 
By L. A. WADDELL, C.B., LL.D, 
(Continued from JRAS., 1910, p. 1282. | 


V. Luasa Treary-epicr Inxsceirrion # or 788 AbD. 
(The so-called “ Mu-Tsung joint edict of 822 Aw.) 


FINHIS edict is displayed on the western face of the great 

monolith pillar standing in front of the Jo-k’an 
temple of Lhasa, the eastern face of which bears the jomt 
treaty-edict between the Emperor Té-Tsung and King 
K’'ri Sron-ide-btsan of 783 a.p., already published by me 
in the first article of this series Like the latter ediet 
it is in bilingual form, Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is already known through three translations of its 
Chinese version from Peking. Firstly, one into French 
in 1785 by the Jesuit missionary M. Amiot, from a Chinese 
history of the time of Kang-hsi;* one into Russian about 
a century ago by the Archimandrite Hyacinthe ; and a more 
precise one into English by Dr. Bushell, froma robbing 
(which I understood him to say had been made by o 
mandarin at Lhasa), and published in this Journal in 1850" 
Although not dated, nor any Chinese emperor specified by 
name," either regnal or dynastic, Dr. Bushell, following 


| JRAS., 1000, pp, 023, ebe. 

* Mémoire dee Chinois, por les missionsires de Pekin, vol. xiv, 
py. DT, Paris, 1780. M. Amiot does not specify the tithe of this 
work, but states that it was edited by Kiang-fan, a doctor of the Hanlin, 
andl completed in DOM, 

* JRAS., pp. ei-8, 

* Tho introductory paragraph quoted by Amiot is not represented in 
the text, and appears to be a gratuitous note by the copyist. It is 
“la premio année de Tohane-taing, [Empercur des Tang et celui ides 
Tou-fan ont juré l'observation exact oe que est gravé sur cette pierre”. 
Trehong-fangy, or properly Ch'ang-k'ing, is the tithe that Mu-Tsung gave to 
the years of his reign, the initial year of which corresponded to 82) A. i. 
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M. Ainiot, believed it to be the treaty of the Emperor 
Mu-Tsung of 821 a.n.! 

An examination, however, of the Tibetan version, here 
translated for the first time, renders it practically certain 
firstly, that it is an integral portion of the joint treaty- 
edict of Té-Tsung and K'ri Srot-lde-ttsan, which is 
inscribed on the same pillar; and, secondly, that it is 
& record of the more technical articles of that treaty of 
783 A.D. 

This position for it is indicated by external as well as 
internal evidence 

1, The official Chinese chronicle of 17922 positively 
records that the Mu-T'sung treaty-ediet tablet no longer 
existed, 

" Before the Jo-k'ai there were two tablets of the T'ang period. 
One the tablet of the 'T'é-tsung treaty, the other that of the 
Mu-tsung treaty or the “Tablet of long happiness’. Af present 
there remains only the Té-taung tablet.” * 

2. The complete official list of extant Chinese Inserip- 
tions at Lhasa, published in 1851, contains no reference 
whatever to the Mu-Tsung edict ' whilst enumerating thie 
Té-Tsnng. 

4. The name of the Tibetan king in the text, although 
defaced in its first portion, is clearly legible in its eon- 
cluding portion, which reads “-lde-brtsan "and is evidently 
no other than K’ri Sron-lde-/tsan! the final BYllable of 
whose name is spelt in the Té-Tsung as well as in the 
Potala edict indiscriminately both as “Artsan” and “hisan", 
Qn the other hand, the Mu-Tsung treaty was coneludud 
with King Ral-pa-chan, the grandson of K’r Sron-(de- 


bisan, the “ Kolikotsu"” of the Chinese, whose HIG, ns 

' That treaty was made in 871 acp. and rutitied in 'T 
wheo the pillar was erected, 

* The Wei Tsang te chih, dated 17h. 
121, 105, 28. 

* [hid po. 281, 

* The *Ohi-li-tean ” of the C 


bet in S22 a.p., 
Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, pp. 2, 


* Tbid., pp. Did. 
hinese (Bushell, loo, cit. , pa. Ach), 
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we know it, contains neither of the two syllables in 
question! 

4. The title of the Chinese emperor which 1s used is 
identical with that employed in the Té-Tsung edict, where 
the name of the emperor is not specified but only the 


general Chinese title, namely, “the lord of China Witn-wa 
heti-ti Hwoang-te, or ‘the learned, warlike, filial, and 


7 FF 
- 


Virtuous emperor’. 

5. The signatures of the witnesses appear to comprise 
the names and titles of several known officials who are 
recorded as having signed the Té-Tsung treaty. 

6. The place where the Té-Tsung treaty sworn ceremony 
was performed on the frontier, namely Ch'ingshni, is con- 
spicnously mentioned by name in our edict, and this name 
is not found anywhere in relation to the Mu-Tsung treaty. 


1 The Mongolian historian Seinane Seeteen, writing in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, confuses this king with his grandfather and 
gives him the tithe of * Thi-bTsong-(Te” and * Thi-aTsong-Te-h Daan 
Chongho-teoktu ", whilst he calls the granlfather “ Thi-srong-sTe- 
Daan" (Schmidt's Geachichts der Oat-Mongolfen, pp. 47, 49, 348). Direct 
proot, however, that this writer confused these two kings is clearly 
aceon, to my mind, at p, 48 of his MS. (as translated by Schmidt, 
p. 49), whore he states that Kal-pa-chon * killed the emperor Tschotsong 
[=Su-Tsung] of the Tang when be conquered China in the field and 
took great booty", Now Su-Tsung we find from the Potala Treaty- 
eilict 2 died the year bofore Ral-pa-chon's grandfather (ie. K'ri Sro-fde- 
itean) “‘conqucred China in the field and took great booty”, namely, 
on the cecupation of the imperial capital in 763; whilst if Chao Tsung 
be intended, this emperor was assassinated in MM, Le. about sixty-six 
years after Ral-pa-chan's death, Thus Ssetsen’s, as well os Sumpa's 
(seen. 2 p. 405), confusion of the two names may be set aside, 

* Properly Wén-wu-Aeio-fé. See Art. 1, p. 030, n. 3. It is probably, 
at least, the first two syllables of it, the stereotyped tith: used in Tibet 
for every T'ang emperor, after the famous Wén and Wu, the founders 
of the earher Chou dynasty; as we find it applied in Edict A to Tai 
Taung (Art. 1, p. 92). It is translated by M. Amiot (op, cit., p. 200) 
as Empereur Supréme, sous lequel fleurissent les lettres, les armes, la 
doctrine, et In verta™, and by Bushell (loc. cit,, p. 4) os above: 
Professor Parker kindly informs me that “* Most, if not all, Chinese 
emperors of moxt dynasties seem to have the complimentary Wee Wn 
added to their posthumous titles in some form or other. The late emperor 
(1908) was also Wen and We", Here, in the edict, it seems applied to 
the relening emperor, and not posthumously, 
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7. The style of composition in the Tibetan version of 
this edict is similar to that of the Té-Tsung joint edict 
on the eastern side of the same monolith, Several phrases 
and expressions are identical, 

&. The matter of the text nowhere conflicts with that 
of the Té-Tsung, already published by me, which latter, 
indeed, requires these supplementary articles to complete 
it as a working document, and to complete its text in 
accordance with the manuseript record of the Té-Tsung 
treaty as preserved in the Chinese annals. 

4. Finully, the text of this edict is essentially different in 
several particulars from that recorded in the T'ang annals 
and elsewhere as forming the actual text of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty. 


The reason why there should have been two separate 
ediet pillars and treaties, like the Té-Tsung and Mu-Tsung, 
dealing with practically the identical subject, within the 
space of only two generations, is well explained in the 
terse words of the Tibetans of those days themselves, 
The Tibetan king writing in 726 a.p. says?: “ The tsanp'y 
i.e. himself] and his officers wish to make a sworn treaty 
and engrave it on stone,” because “the chief ministers of 
the Tang whose names are engraved upon the [former] 
treaty [of twenty-two years before *] are all dead, and the 
present ministers do not follow the former treaty; therefore 
it is necessary to repeat the ceremony’. Exactly similar to 
this is the political experience of our own British Govern- 
ment at the present day in regard to the warlike tribes 
on the north-western frontier of India, It js invariably 
found that the new generation of those tribes which have 
previously been utterly defeated do not abide by the 
treaties concluded with their fathers, but commit the same 
depredations and demand «a new settlement, albeit on the 
very same lines as their fathers: so that history goes on 


' Bushell, JRAS., 1881), p, 460, * See p, 429 
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repeating itself. Even in the West, too, at the present day 
the younger generation unfortunately is less guided by the 
wise and dearly bought experience bequeathed by its 
ancestors than by what it learns at first hand for itself, 
however dearly it has to suffer for it. 

The best source of the text of this inscription that is 
available at present is the ink-estampage or “rubbing” 
which was obtained by Dr. Bushell at Peking, of whieh 
a very good photographic reproduction was published 
by him in this Journal, as an appendix to his translation 
of the Chinese text. It was taken about. a hundred 
years ago—so it was ascertained—by a mandarin keenly 
interested, us many of the Chinese literati are, in the: 
ancient history of their country and in the ancient form 
of the letters of their alphabet, In this latter study some 
of the mandarins are in the habit of taking impressions of 
ancient inseriptions, and to this palwographic instinct we 
owe the rubbing in question. In addition to a careful 
examination of this rubbing, which was very kindly lent 
to me by Mrs, Bushell, [ have compared it with my own 
eye-copy of the original inseription taken whilst I was at 
Lhasa. This has enabled me to decipher several letters 
harely legible in the rubbing. 

The dimensions of this inscription are 11 ft, Sin. long: 
by 814 inches broad. Each incised Tibetan letter averages 
an inch in height, and the lines average 16 inches in 
length. 

The language of the Tibetan version, here translated 
for the tirst time, is of the early classical period, like that 
of the Té-Tsung edict. The orthography, as in the latter, 
is entirely free from the archaic final d, the “ d-drag”*; 
but an archaic y is prefixed frequently to 4, and the same 
differentiation is made between the long and the short 
i by reversal of the superseribed limb, « practice whieh 
was early dropped, and is not found in the sacred seriptures 

See my previous articles, 1, pp. 042-5, and IL, pp. 1250, ete. 








at 
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of the elassieal period, that is after the last quarter of the 
eighth century A.D. 

The text, as deciphered by me, is also appended (see 
p. 418). 


Tronslation. 
Curred hreeketa enclose dowhtfal readings aud restorations of the tert, whilst 
raplanatory interpolations are placed within square bracket, 

"The great king of Tibet, the enchanted divine ruler, 
and the great king* of China, the lord of China, Hwang-te2 
the two [allied] as nephew and maternal uncle! having 
united their dominions in friendship, have made a great 
and important peace-meeting® In order that this [peace] 
shall never become shaken all the gods and men... . 
have been called to witness, and that to all time .. it 
shall be clearly recorded, and never be... , ( ‘forgotten 
the sworn text is engraved) on this stone pillar, 

“The enchanted ...... (divine ruler K’r Sron)- 
lde-brtsan of .... (Great Tibet and) Wan-wai-hea-ti 
_.»« (of Great China) the two [allied] as . . (nephew) 
ani maternal uncle having . . . (desired that no) mis- 
fortune whatsoever (may befall)the happiness{of the people] 

* bbenn-po, the same as in opening sentence of Lhasa Edict Inseription A, 
See Part Lof my article in Journal, 1000, yx. ft, 

* Here the sane title is applied to the emperor of China as to the 
Tibetan king, namely rgyal-po. 

* The Tibetan phonetic for Hwang-ti or supreme ruler, There fs 
nothing hore in the Tibetan text equivalent to the Chinese title of "the 
learned, warlike, filial, and virtuous” of Bushell’s translation, loe. cit, 
pe. Gb, 

* The expression dbon-z'ah, whilst ordinarily tieaning “nephew and 
maternal uncle”, may also mean ** father and son-in-law ™ : ef. Ineschke' 
fier, p. 38 “Son-in-law,” says Yule (Marco Polo, Ist ed., i, p. 2a), 
was a recognized title of honour conferred hy the Chinese on thoss wha 
married into the imperial blood—in Mongolian this title ja * Gurgan ". 
In this regard Professor E. Parker writes to me: “1 think Aju and Shéng 
[the Chinese equivalents], though often Heaning ‘tmuaternal uncle and 
nephew", throughout mean ‘father-in-law and eon-in-lnw * 
they are so used colloquially.” 

* There is nothing In the Tibetan text here regarding ‘to unite the 


gods of the land and of grain”, ax translated by Dr. Bushell from | 
Chinese version, See p. 395, 1. 5, ¥ Mr. Bushell from the 
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and having great compassion,’ with gracious consideration, 
without distinction of native and foreign, in order to cause 
happiness to everyone of the multitude (of families), they 
have resolved to form an alliance, and to complete by this 
conference a great reconciliation and long lasting good 
deed. “They desire . . [?a renewal of] the ancient 
(friendship), and to cement this union it is [hereby | 
declared that the [following] great and important penace- 
ugreement has been male, 

“The two [countries], Tibet and China, shall keep 
whatsoever countries they possess" and the frontiers as 
[they exist] at present. All to the east® of that is the 
country of great Chima, All to the west is absolutely 
the country of great Tibet. From these [frontiers] there 
must be no intercourse in enmity or fighting; neither 
soldiers nor the peasantry must encroach on any part. 

“Tf any man is properly suspected, he shall be captured 
his business be inquired into, a dispatch be sent, and he 
be permitted to go outside * [the frontier]. 

“ Now that the vast dominions have become united * by 

' Tt is noteworthy that here the title of the Buddhist “ God of Meroy”, 
Avalokita, or “the one with great compassion”, is applied to beth 
aovercigna : and especially bo the king of Tibet, whose latter-day 
sugeessors, the ‘Talai Lamas, pose as the earthly manifestations of 
that deity. See further, p, 417. 

* tall pan. 

* “The Chinese versions in books,” says Bushell, p. 538, “give here 
‘to the east of T’no and Min” the names of two cities In the south of 
Kanau,” bat this obviously refers to the Mu-Teung treaty and not to this 
one, T'no-chow stands in 34° 21° N. and 108° 14’ E., and Min-chow 
He 18 N. and 104°." E.; lot the Ch'ingshui or Ts'ing-shuiis 100" 14’ E., 
or about 130 miles further enst. HH, therefore, J°aoMin occurs in the 
Chinese version of thia ediet, it most refer to the districts of that name, 
and not the mere tewns, Professor Parker suggests that T'ao and 
Min may perhaps refer to the two rivers of the name passing through 
those districts, See farther, o. 4, p. 400, 

‘ There is nothing about “ clothes and food " to be supplied, 

®* There is no mention in the Tibetan text of “the gods of the land 
and grain” as translated by Dr, Bushell from the Chinese version; but 


Professor Parker tells me that this phrase is often used ellipticully is 
“dynasty” or *' dominion ™. 
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ineans of this great peace-meeting, it is the command of 
the gratified nephew and uncle that it is all the more 
necessary henceforth to cultivate friendship constantly. 
Envoys’ for intereommunication, shall vo forth freely on 
the ancient roads according to former custom, 

"Between Tibet and China, the horses [of envoys] will 
be'changed below Chang-kun [? pass]. From #T'se-z'ung- 
ch’eg [barrier]* China shall respectiully provide for 
missions proceeding downwards in China. From Cheng- 
shu-hywan,' in Tibet, Tibet shall respectfully provide for 
missions proceeding upwards in Tibet. Every ceremonial 
honour® shall be shown, This shall be duly performed 
befitting the near kinship of the [royal] nephew and 
uncle, so that inside both countries no smoke or dust [of 
conflict] will arise, neither dread of suddenly: uprising 
hostilities, nor even the name of war shall be heard, 

" Henceforward no enards of the frontier [are needed |, 
Since this beneficent event has been achieved there is 
nothing to fear. In each bed in each home* shall be the 
happiness of stretching out fearlessly [undisturbed }, 

* This gracious decree of happiness shall produce fruit 


lp o-ive, literally * man + worn”, With reference, as | believe, to 
the envoy being often a eunuch, See p. 410. This phrase in Part I of 
article, 1.6, p. 934, should be altered to “envoy”, 

** At the Chinng-chun pass” in Chinese version (Bushell, p. 4371. 

**Sulyung harrier” in Chineso version (Bushell, p. GST) : edtey is 
obwiunsl y the Tibetan form of the Chinese word ch'é iit. tha ordinary 
word for “barrier, which Professor Parker informs ime ie the psotual 
word uted by Dr. Bushell here—and that in medern Chinese it is ustuntly 
Prondunced cha or aby or eh'uk Professor Parker further tolls me 
“tn imy J nag-chi copy, borrowed in 1893, the words ‘ene of Mao Alin” 
taken the place of Bushell's ‘ east of Soivung barrier’: ut that, copy hia 
many other places where it added and oniitiedd Rentenocs or words not in 
or added by the J" mnp-cAi used by Bushell to amend his text". 

* "The city (i.e. Asien) of Cl'ing-shai" in Chinese version (Bushell, 
p. 537). See p, 407 for discussion on this site, 

* The word employed pwdud is now almost: obsolete. Tt Hternlly 
manne “bowing to superiors ". j 
» "This expressive phrase, sn. mee! paces, 


3 is not met with now in 
literature. 
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vito ten thousand generations. The sound of their [the 
two sovereigns’) praises will penetrate [all] the frontiers 
wherever the sun and moon travel, Tibet happy in [its 
own] land of Tibet, and China happy in [its own] land 
of China, each in [its own] great dominion shall keep 
[this] official sworn oath! so that it shall never become 
changed. 

“They each have begred* the Three Rarest Ones * and 
allthe Saints,’ the unchanging ® sun and moon, and planets 
and stars to be their witnesses that they each have sworn 
again and again the agreement [against breaking], and 
this they have done by swearing on oath after having 
slaughtered" the living victinis. Accordingly, should 
anyone not obey this deeree . . (fully) or break it, 
whether Tibetan or Chinese, may there come [to him] 
misfortune and painful plague—only if broken by a rebel, 
even though belonging to one [of the contracting parties] 
it shall not count. 

«Thus the sovereigns and ministers’ of Tibet and China 
have explained this inportant decree in writing and 
sworn [it] on oath. By the sign-mannal® of the two great 
kings themselves it has been witnessed. The ministers 
who ascended the peace-mecting earthen altar" have 

' The Chinese version has * «worn oath”, and the Tibetan text, which 
ie slightly indistinet here, is rend by me as feo-’hor, which has that sense, 
2 geal-te. There is nothing about “looking up", 1s translated liv 
Bushell. Professor Parker tells mo that the character mony, which 
Bushell translates “looking wp", also means “in face of "and that in 
his (Parker's) copy of the T weg-chT the word tany, “in the presence of,” 
is substituted for wan, 50 that “have begged” is really translated in effect 

? This is not necessarily the Buddhist Triad, see p. 417. 

‘This term, “p'age-pa, inclodes nowadays Boddhoa aod the celestial 
Badhisattvas a& well a& the earthly saints. 

2 Bo is here so translated: it may, however, merely mean ‘* also ™. 

® This worl lead is the ordinary word for * killed” of '* slaughtered”, 
and is not the one now employed for “sacrifice”. 

7 pje-flon: but we know from the Chinese records that both of the 
sovercigns were absent at the public ceremony. 

* Literally “seal of hand”, namely p'yag-rgyvas 

* Literally “earthen throne”, «a k'n, see p. 40 
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written here their signatures of hand! A copy of this 
document has been deposited in the sealed treasury, as 
a Witness.” 


To facilitate the comparison of this translation from the 
Tibetan version with that from the Chinese text of this 
bilingual edict, I here translate, from the French, M. Amiot’s 
rendering, as it is not easily accessible for reference® 
T have noted wherein it differs from Dr. Bushell's more 
precise translation of the Chinese version. 


“In the first year of Tehang-tsing,’ the emperor of the Tang 
and he |the emperor] of the Tou-fan have sworn to observe 
exactly everything which is engraved on this stone. [N.B. This 
soems to have been a Mragrmph introduced by the copyist who 
wrote the Chinese work from which M. Amiot extracted this 
document, and it is non-existent on the stone, | 

“The great emperor Ouen-ou-hiao-te-hoang-Ty? and the grent 
emperor of the Groat Fan* Cheng-chen"-Tsan-pou, regarding 
themselves as uncle and nephew, and desirous, the one and the 
other, that the affairs of the two powerful empires [at present) 
out of shape may be discussed without any obstacle, in ® manner 
according to their respecti Ve laa ane Boverninents, after Mature 
reflection and repeated deliberations have made this written 
declaration! that they themselves and their descondants wil] 
observe it, They have sworn in the presence of the spirits and 
the saints, and in order thut posterity may be instructed exactly 
in accordance with what agreement) has heen made between them, 
and conform to it, they have ordered that the articles bo engraved 
on this stone. 

* These “ signatures " form Lhasn Treaty-ediet Inscription Op. 492, 

~ Mémorres eles Chinois, por les missionaires de Pekin, val, ZI, pp, 200-75. 
Maris, 1780, 

" TERAS., 1880, pp. 585-8, 

*** Tehang-taing est le worn que Morfeouny, douxhime Empereur de tn 
Dynastie des Tany, donnn vox Annes cle acy rege." 

Paha, L'Empereur dé la Chine prend les titres de Cnen, 
homag-Ty. En voici lexplication ; Ami pereacr anpreae 
tea fetires, fea armen, fa doctrine, ef far rertin,” mite mh. oP p. SO, 

* Ta-fon= (Creat Fan, or Great Foft), io, (rreat Tibet, 

* This is spelt in the next paragraph without the g—the proper form, 


however, Professor Parker informe me, js Shea ah Prey, meaning "* divine 
and holy”, | 


oir, Aimo, fe, 
1 soe fepeel Peurisascnt 


ay 
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" Ouen-ou-hiao-te-hoang-Ty and Chen-chen-Taan-pou, the two 
freat emperors, whose foresight extends to the remotest future, 
and whose profound wisdom takes every means to guard against 
all inconveniences [to their people|, having resolved to procure 
a peace as lnating as the universe, without any regard to their 
own personal interests, as they have only at heart the [good of 
the] community both inside and outside |i.e. native anid foreign], 
wishing above all that their respective subjects may enjoy all the 
advantages which contribute to the happiness of the people, after 
mature reflection and repeated deliberation, of common consent 
and with full and entire liberty, have made between themselves 
the treaty of which these are the articles. 

“Tn the present settlement, the Han |=Chinese'| and the 
Fan |= Tibetans*| shall have limits fixed as boundaries between 
the two empires. All to the east of Tao-Min” belongs to the 
great empire of the Tang, and all to the west of Tao-Min shall 
be under the rule of the great kingdom of the Fun. Content 
with this partition, the two empires shall never seek to encroach 
the one on the other by means of arms, under any pretext. 

"The sovereigns of the one and the other empire will never 
eredit anything which may be reported to them contrary to what 
has been here decreed, But if any altercation happens, some 
disturbance or some fight between their respective subjects 
residing on the frontiers, that one of the emperors who believes 
himself to be wronged will neither take his own rovenge nor do 
himself justice by himself. He shall inform or send word to 
the other) emperor his ally, sending him those subjects he 
considers culpable, [who] if Chinese will he sent to China, if Fan 


1 fon and ** The Son of Han” has come to be a synonym for the 
Chinese, so called after the famous Han dynasties (202 2c. - a.m. 221), 
whose epoch is considered to he the most glorious of the purely Chinese 
dynasties, so that we find here even the T’ang emperors (also a pure 
Chinese dynasty) proudly describing themselves as “* Han ", Even now, 
says Professor Parker (in epiet.), the Cantonesc always call themselves 
“Men of Tang”, and the Cantonese dialect Tonga (=T'ang-hwa) of 
"Tang speech “. 

2 The character Man=** barbarian”, but was more expressly applied 
by the Chinese to the Tibetan and neeocinted tribes, 

16 Tehaomin ou Taowin, Cest le nom général des lieux qui sont 
sous la depencdance ile Aouny-tche Ai} fot 'anjourd hoi, Too est la ville 
qu'on appelle aujourd'hui Too-teheow-ouet ; eb Min eat ce qu'on appelle 
aujourd'hui Min-(cheon-onet.” See my o. 3, p. 4, above. 
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they will be sent to their own country. He will inform himself 
Of the truth of the facts withont prejudice, anil if they fre found 
guilty he will punish them, each necording to the Inws of his 
country. On the exact observation of this article in martioular 
will depend the good understanding between the two empires, 

“ Although the two emperors are related between themselves 
as uncle and nephew, it will nevertheless be difficult for them to 
#ive preference one to the other hy force, To make up for their 
being mable to converse in the living voice, they must write 
letters to each other with that confidence which parents or 
persons of the same family have between themselves, They 
must exhort each other mutually by their good counsels. They 
will themselves lend every helping hand to those who depend 
on them, and will never forget to mnintnin an intimate 
correspondence between the two courts: 

“When a party of couriers from China tothe court of the 
Tou-fon arrives at Tao-Min, the Chinese couriers shall place 
their dispatches in the hands of the Tow-fan officers, who shall 
be charged with the duty of forwarding them to their destination. 
Similarly, when the Tow-fan couriers charged with dispatches 
from their masters will arrive in the same way, the Chines 
officers to whom these dispatches are handed shall charge them- 
selves on their side with the duty of delivering them to the court 
of their master. In other words, when the fou-fan couriers will 
arrive on the frontiers of China, the Chinese officers shall charye 
themeelves with the rest, and when the Chinose CONNER arrive 
at Tsing-choui-hien' they shall discharge their packets and hand 
them to the Tou-fan officers, 

“The people of the two empires, instend of provoking oF 
insulting each other hy words of reprisal, ought to lay aside all 
sentiment of defiance; they ought to anticipate cach other hy 
their good offices. They ought always to sponk well of exch 
other and avoid every oecasion for disputes and quarrels, Ty 
this way travellers will be able to Piirsne their foute tranquilly 
without fear of being arrested in the midst of their course, ‘The 
inhabitants of towns ond Villages wil] enjoy the sweet fruite of 
, 4 Constant peace, Those of the country will not be apprehensive 


' Les Couriers Toni pouvoiont Vavancer jusqu'a T'sing-chowi-hien, 


ov apparcmment iy avoit des Officlers Fou-fiam,” ete, This is Ting. 
shui, the idtentity of whieh is disrasand an p, M7, 2 
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of parties of the enemy coming to ravage their lands just as they 
are on the point of recompensating their labonrs. And our 
descendants, full of gratitude to a government which procured 
for them the welfare they enjoy, will compare it to the brilliant 
splendour of the sun and moon, and will regard them as deserving 
all their praises. 

“Everyone ought to regand all that is declared here as if he 
himself had sworn to observe the same exactly. After having 
enlled to witness the heavens, the earth, and the Three Priceless 
Ones,’ the great officers deputed by the emperor of China and 
the great officers deputed by the emperor of the Zou-fan have 
slanghtered a victim, they have prostrated their faces to the 
earth and have sworn in the name of their.masters and the two 
empires that they shall rigorously conform with all thot is 
contained in this treaty. If it happens that anyone violates 
these articles. [then] may the powers who have been invoked to 
attest this see to it and submit him to'the penalty he deserves! 

“The deputies of the two empires have themselves senlod * 
this monument. The words which it contains are published to 
all the world: they are clear and without ambiguity, so that 
everyone may conform to them.” 

‘The Tibetan version, it will thus be seen, follows very 
closely the Chinese one us translated by M. Amiot and 
Dr. Bushell Where the differences are of consequence 
I have referred to them in footnotes to my translation. 
In keeping with the independent spirit of the Tibetans, 
the Tibetan king is given precedence over the Chinese 
emperor in the Tibetan version. 

The point for ns now to determine is whether this 
text is the Mu-Tsung treaty of 822 A.D, or merely 
a portion of the Té-Tsung treaty of 782 a.D. on the same 
pillar, The array of facts already indicated (p. 390) is 
overwhelmingly against our regarding it as the Mu-Tsung 
treaty-edict. 

i Danes le texte Chinots il ¥ a seulement jes trove Pao, ¢'est-a-dire, fea 
trois choses qui n'ont point de priz, ou qui sont d'un prix inestimable.” 
These are not necessarily the Buddhist trind, see p. 417. 


2 Filer here is obviously a mistake for acetlé, 
? See n. 1, p. FH. 


te. 
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We are now in a position to see how the text in 
ijuestion differs specifically from that of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, as recorded in the Imperial Chinese annals and 
elsewhere. 

The Mu-Tsung text, as recorded in the Chinese books, 
differs almost completely from the foregoing for a document 
dealing avowedly with a practically identical subject; 
and these two certainly differ from each other to a very 
much greater extent than the book-version of the Teé-Tsung 
treaty does from its pillar-version. The form of the 
Té-Tsung treaty as found in the Imperial annals! does 
not purport to be a verbatim reproduction of the joint 
pillar-edict, but a record of the treaty for the information 
of the Chinese, Thus in saying, “The Emperor com- 
pessionated his black -haired people [it is obviously 
referring to the Tibetans],"* and again, “the Government 
have alienated their ancient territory,” it is China alone 
that speaks—an ex porte statement, and not a joint 
declaration to which Tibet could subscribe, such as we 
have on the pillar. Still, both versions of the Té-Tsnng 
treaty, in the books and on the pillar, display « remarkable 
igreement in detail as well as in the general sense, and are 
In great part paraphrases of each other. Not so. however, 
the edict im question with the Mu-Tsung treaty of the 
books. 

The book-version of the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
18 thus given? — 

~ The Tang have received from heaven rule over the eight 
pois of the compass, und wherever their wise consindeite 
penetrate, all come to their court, ond with awe and reverence, 
fearful of punishment for their misdeeds. Successors of Wo and 
imitators of Wén, each emperor has acquired additional fame, 

* Bushell, JRAS., 1850, pp. 488-00, 

= “The black-heads” ia. a common Chinese term for the Chinese. but 

ne n i One ios ; 
Mibsigis be arson bage 954, 1258) that it was applied to the 


* Bushell, TRAS., 188i, pp. 416, ete. ‘ See ni 2. pe B01, 
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and excelled in showing deeper wisdom, and none have failed in 
the glorious succession of twelve reigns during two hundred anid 
four years. The great founder of our dynasty issued wise 
commands, and his rules are not to be broken; he acquired 
wide-spreading fame, and it will be handed down for ever. 
They worship the high God and receive a favourable response ; 
they pray to the souls of their imperial ancestors and obtain 
abounding happiness; how can there be a break ? 

“Tn the cyclical year Avei-ch'ou in the winter, on the cyclical 
day Kuei-yw of the 10th month of the year, the Wén-wu-hsiao-tée 
Huangti decreed that the ministers of state, his servant Chih, 
his servant Po, and his servant Yuan-ying, should conelode 
a sworn treaty with the great general, the Fan envoy, Lunnalo, 
President of the Board of Rites, and his colleagues at the enpital, 
on an altar built in the western suburb of the city, with a pit 
dug on the north side of the altar, We have recited the oaths, 
sucrificed the victimes and buried them together with the written 
text, reverently ascended and descended the altar, and performed 
all the proper ceremonies without omission. 

“Now, therefore, weapons shall be put by, and mon be 
given rest, the bonds of kinship be honoured, and friendship 
re-established : the far-reaching policy has been carried out, and 
will produce abundant fruits. As the vault of heaven above 
overspreads the yellow earth below, so the swarming multitude 
of men look for rulers towards the ministers and high officers, 
for if left without leaders they would prey on and destroy each 
other. What the Chinese now rule shall have tho T'ang as the 
sovereign, and the country of their western race shall lave the 
great Fun as ruler. From this time henceforth both shall put 
hy weapons and armour, forget their differences and old 
grievances, and respect the honoured kinship of their sovereigns 
‘and the ancient bonds of mutual aid. The frontier guord-houses 
shall be left ungarrisoned, ond the wateh-fires no longer lighted ; 
in danger and diffienlty they shall think of each other, and 
oppression and plunder be stopped; the barrier stations anil 
fortifications shall be disused, and invasion and plunder shall 
cease, The important strong posts of defence shall be carefully 
kept as of old: they shall not plot against us, and woe will make 
no preparations against them. 

“Ah! Love men with benevolence, protect your country with 
loyalty, worship heaven with wisdom, and serve the gods with 
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reverence; for if any one of these duties be neglected, it will 
bring down misfortune upon the body. 

“The frontier- mountains are lofty, the river flows on 
unceasing!y. On a propitious day and favourable season have 
we fixed the two boundaries: the west to belong to the great 
Fan, the enst to be roled by the great T'ang. The great 
ministers, holding up the sworn treaty, proclaim it afar to the 
autumn country.” 


Although stating that the above was “the text"! of 
the M u-Tsung treaty, the Chinese annals fo On to mention 
other articles than the above which were in the Tibetan 
version. The T’ang sli says *“— 


Tha laanp nu of the great Fan lie. the king af Tibet] had 
sent the treaty beforehand, the important articles of which 
wore: © The two countries, Han and Fun, shall keep the borders 
which each one now rules, and neither shall fight with nor 
attack the other; they shall allow no plunderiny raids into 
each other's border nor seeret plots to aequire territory. Tf any 
persons be suspected they shall be taken alive and their business 
inquired into, then they shall be given clothes and food and sent 
hack into their own country. All now fixed shall be followed : 
there shall be neither addition nor change, The officers who 
tuke part in the sworn ceremony, seventeen persons, shall all sign 
their names.’ ”’ 


This portion certainly bears « general resemblance to 
part of the contents of the ediet text now under examina- 
tion. Such resemblance, however, does pot necessarily 
exclude the Té-Tsung, as it is only reasonable to suppose 
that some such practical and elementary provisions must 

= : ae ; - . i< 1 — 
also have formed part of the Té-Tsung treaty, and be 
repented in the Mu-Tsung text. For the Tibetans, like 
the Chinese, are sticklers for precedent and for the 
repetition of ancient forms of expression. 


‘In regard to Dr. Bushell'’s oe of the worl ““the text" Professor 
Parker notes; “"T doubt if ‘text’ was meant. The Chinese always aay 
‘He ran” in a Vague sort of way," | 7 

* Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 519, 
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The Mongolian account of the Mu-Tsung treaty pre- 
served in the Bodhimor, a Kalmuk work of the seventeenth 
century, translated by I. Schmidt,’ though not professing 
to give the actual text verbatim, but merely a description 
of its contents and of the sworn ceremony attending 
the conclusion of the treaty, nevertheless throws some 
valuable light on the subject. As this account has been 
manifestly misinterpreted in an important detail by 
Schmidt, and still further complicated by some later 
writers who have quoted him? I have consulted Schmidt's 


1 (reachichte der Ont-Mongalen rerfased con Seenang Secteen, v. Lil. 
Schmidt, p. 361, St. Petersburg, 1829, 

* The chief confusion has oecurred in regard to the term rMe-ru or 
“The Mark", where the Mu-Tsung-Ralpachan edict pillar was erected 
on the Chinese frontier. This place wos suggested by Schmidt to be 
the Mt. Meru of the Indian Buddhists, icc. Kailas in the North-West 
Himalayas, an impossible misinterpretation which nevertheless was 
somewhat excusable at that early period over eighty years ago, though 
the Sanskrit *‘ Mera” ia never spelt by the Tibetans with a prefixed r. 


Sulwequentiy the matter was further complicated by a writer interpreting - 


the word quny-gui, which cecurs in the same sentence as ‘‘ the Ganges” 
with the sense of ** Meru of the Ganges streame™. I find that s Tibetan 
historian, Sumpa, writing in the eighteenth century and genorally 
following the Mongolian secount as used by Schmidt so closely ns to 
suggest that he either copied it or referred to the same source, uses this 
identical expression in regard to Ralpachan’s reign, but in o clearer 
sense. The paragraph reads (Caleutta text of 1908, p, 151, LE 10): 
“rGya-bod so-so dad bar-gyi nme-ror ndo-rif geum-la mii ch’od bkod- 
pa sops-kyis keyan bod-la drin-che Isa.” This I would translate: ‘Since 
China and Tibet [in Ralpachan's reign] each on their own land [and] on 
u spot for ‘mark’, rMe-ru) between, [ie.] at the three stone pillars, 
pledged themselves by oath and other ceremonies, there has boon groat 
benefit to Tibet.” Fortunately Sumpa, in a note to soso, says that 
that word = the Chinese gwag-gui. Now eso, though ordinarily 
meaning ‘each separately, also means ‘tench lanl or country”: and 
Professor Parker suggests that kung might be cither “ both” (Le. each), 
or “pablicly™, and that gwi is most likely a twei of some kind. In any 
caso, this effectually disposes of the misreading of ‘* Meru of the Ganges”. 
A somewhat curious coincidence is that [ was informed many years ago 
by a lama at Darjecting that at the great cloister bearing the somewhat 
similar nome of Mu-ro in the north-west of Lhnsa, at the Gya-"bum-toi 
Chorten, was an inseription recording a great victory of the Chinese ; but 
on my visit there in 1904 I could find no trace of any such inseription. 
See my Lia and ite Mysteries, pp, $31, 402. 


ghas. 1911, a7 








~~ 
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translation of the Bodhimér, and give here my revised 
translation of his, which affords, amongst other things, 
positive information in regard to the location of the 
Mu-Tsung—RKalpachan joint edict-pillars. The Bodhimor 
says— 


"At rMe-ru' [or “The Mark") between the boundary posts, 
& temple was erected by both sides and no great stone set up 
43 @ jurisdiction” (mark), upon which the sun and moon were 
figured, to indicate that as the sun and moon wandered in 
friendship in the heavens without touching each other, so also 
should it be between both kingdoms, so that from rMe-rn for 
“this Mark'| downwards no Tibetan, and from there outwards 
no Chinese, warriors shall enter by force. Further, a boundary- 
line betwoon both kingdoms was drawn and demarcated by 
thorough masonry, by loose stones set down, and again by earth 
mounds. On the conclusion of the treaty the Three Precious 
Ones, the sun, moon, planets, and the avenging Tenggeri 
\=Tengrt or Heaven) were invoked as witnesses against its 
breaking, for lin that event] their denunciation. After this, 
under the seal of each great monarch to conform accordingly, 
& peace-alliance was made and confirmed by oath by the great 
lofficials] and the subjects of both kingdoms. And the selfsame 
words were engraved upon three great stones. One of these is 
near the Jd [temple of Lhasa), the second is in the polace of the 
emperors of China [at Ch'ang-nn), and the third is on the boundary 
at rMe-ru [The Mark‘l, where the jurisdiction Tmark! wns 
set up.” 

The reference here to the sun and moon. it will he 
observed, is in quite a different sense to that found in 
the eighth paragraph of the edict, where, by the way, 
the edict terms itself “This gracious decree of happiness 
shall produce fruit unto ten thousand generations”. This 
description might almost justify its claim to be considered 
“The Tablet of Long Happiness", a Chinese appellation 
of the Mu-Tsung edict” though this title could even be 
' Beem. 2, p. 4. 

* aufgerichtet (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 361), 
* Rockhill, JRAS., 1891, p. 231, 
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applied to the general tenor of the undoubted Té-Tsung 
peace treaty-edict. On the other hand, the concluding 
paragraph of the latter in the manuscript version recorded 
in the Chinese books is almost identical with the con- 
eluding sentence of our edict now under examination; 
as it states: “ The text of the covenant shall be preserved 
in the ancestral temple, and the officers in charge, according 
to the regulations of the two nations, shall always keep it.”" 

The spot where the great sworn compact for the Té- 
Tsung treaty was concluded was at Ch'ing-shui,* and the 
text of that treaty expressly states that that place was 
on the frontier, Now this edict in question mentions 
this place under the name of Ch'ing-shwi-hien in the 
Chinese version? and “Cheng-shu-hywan” in the Tibetan 
version, as being situated on the Tibetan side of the 
frontier and the place where Chinese dispatches were 
to be handed to the Tibetan officials (par. 6). On the 
other hand, the sworn ceremony of the Mu-Tsung treaty 
was made at rMe-ru on the frontier (a place which I have 
shown in n. 2, p. 405, is nowhere near India, where it has 
heen located by the mistaken reading “ Meru-Ganga”), 
as noted in the above Mongol history as well as in the 
Tibetan ones. As, however, the boundary appears to 
have remained the same from the Té-Tsung until the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, it seems to me probable that rMe-ru 
or “The Mark” was in the pass a few miles to the east 
of the city of Ch'ing-shui-hien, 

The identification of this city of Ch’ing-shuwi-hien, the 
Cheng-shu-hywan of our Tibetan edict, where the sworn 
compact of the Té-Tsung treaty was performed, is of 
much importance, as supplying us with a sure key to 
the frontier line of those days on the chief route of 

' Bushell, TRAS., 1580, p. 450. 

2 Thi, p. 488; Rockhill, loc. cit., p. 194. 

2 Both M. Amiot and Dr. Bushell agree in this reading. 


4 See details, p. 405. There is no note in the Chinese books of any 
ceremony on the frontier in respect to the Mu-Tsung treaty, 
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communication between the two capitals. The only 
attempt at locating it of which I am aware is that by 
Dr. Bushell, in which he identifies it with “the modem 
eity of Chingshuihsien in the prefecture of Kungch'angfu 
in Shensi". He says it is called after a simall river of the 
sime name, and adds— 

“The geographical description of this district eity published 
in 1687 says that the river is outside the western suburbs, near 
the Hsiao Lung Mountain, which the Governor-General of 
Lungyu made the boundary with the T’ufan. ‘he district was 
reconguered in 847,""' 

Kungechang, I find from the map, is in the modern 
province of Kansu, over 100 miles west of the border of 
Shensi. Possibly Dr. Bushell intended Ts ing-shui in 
Kansu, 15 miles from the Shensi boundary. At any rate, 
from a study of the topography on the maps, I would 
identify this city in lat. 34° 37' N. and long. 106° 15° E. 
with the Ch'ingshui of the treaty. 

This position for it is clearly indicated in the book- 
version of the Té-Tsung treaty, which says? [N.B. I have 
interpolated my identifications and interpretations within 
square brackets ]— 

~The boundary that the government {Chinese! now keep are: 
On the west of Chingehow [=Kingechow in Kansu, lat. 35° 10’, 
long. 107° 18'] the western month of the T’an-tsén pass, on 
the west of Lung-chow |= Lung-chow in Shenai, lat. 84° 45" 
long. 106° 55'| the city of Ching-shui-hsion |= Tsing-shui-hsien 
im Kansu, os above located), and on the west of Féng-chow 
[=Feng-hsien? on the Tung River, lat, 38° 4, long. 106° $7’ 
the city of T’ung-ku-hsien, while in the western mountnins of 
Chien-nan |=Ch'éng-tu| the bank of the Taty River is the Han 
[=Chinese] boundary. The Fan {=Tibetan) nation rule over 
Lan {= Lan-chow-fu, capital of Kansul, Wei, Yiian [= Woi-yiian, 
Int. 35° 7’, long. 104° 12"), and Hui |=9 Heil-shui] River in Kansu, 
Int. 33°, long. 104° 55’), reaching on the west to Lin T'ao [='T'go- 
chow in Kansu, lat. $4° 21", long. 108° 14") and on the enst os far 
as Chingehow([=Chéng in Kansu, lat. 48°49’, long. 105° 92°)" ete, 

* Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p, 532, n, 49, * Thid., p. 480, 
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Its location here is not only fixed definitely by its 
specitied direction from Lungehow, from which it is about 
$5 miles nearly due west, but it is confirmed by its 
relative position in the line of the other boundaries 
enumerated on either side of it, from the north to the 


south. This line forms a natural frontier to some extent, 


following as it did the water-parting of the Lung x Mountain 


range and the corresponding range to the south of the 


River Wei. 


The city stands on the western slope of the Lung: 


Mountains on a small river, doubtless the 7's'ing-shwi, from 


which the city takes its name, sei, the Chinese word 
for “ water” and " river”, being the same root, by the way, 
asthe Tibetan ch’, which is the ordinary Tibetan term for 
“water” and “river”. The river on which the city stands: 
is a tributary of the Niotow River, itself an affluent of 


the Wei, on which the Imperial capital Ch’ang-an (Si-ngan) 
stands about 150 miles lower down. | 


In the above translation of the Chinese book-version 
of the Té-Tsung treaty, the city of Ch’ingshui is stated 


to belong to China; and in keeping apparently with this 


is the statement, in the same record, that the sworn 
ceremony was performed to the west of Ch'ingshui, 
whereas our Tibetan edict text, in both its Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, expressly places that city within the 
Tibetan side of the border. We have positive proof in the 


same narrative that Ch'ingshui was outside the Chinese 


harrier or fortified frontier, for it states (at p. 458) that 
a pig could not be got for the sacrifice because “there were 


no pigs outside the barrier”. The faet that the ceremony 


was performed “to the west of Ch'ingshui ” was doubtless 
an arrangement prescribed by the astrologers to secure 


favourable omens and proximity to the river. Besides, 


it is improbable for strategical reasons that a city lying 
on the western or Tibetan side of the mountain range, 
' Bushell, JRAS., 1380, ps 454, | 


T ' 3 ai. 
aad » a ae . - 


| 
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which here till the present day separates Shensi from 
Kansu, should belong to the Chinese. Indeed, the same 
Chinese account implies that it was Tibetan territory when 
it states’ that “the district was reconquered in 847 a.p.”, 
that is, sixty-four years after the Té-Tsung treaty. 

Whilst the name Ch'ingshui thus occurs prominently 
in the Chinese manuscript text of the Té-Tsung edict, 
and also in our edict in question, it is nowhere mentioned 
in connexion with the Mu-Tsung treaty in any of the 
known manuscript records and accounts, Neither is it 
met with in the text of the Mu-Tsung treaty as recorded 
m the T'ang annals, nor, as we have seen, in the Kalmuk 
account in the Bodhimér; nor is it found in the Tibetan 
manuscript accounts, which generally confirm the Mongolian. 

The rGyal-rabs says*; “In the time of this king [Ralpachan! 
the eastern frontier marched with that of exhausted China at the 
P’o-lon Shan,’ s mountain range, rising like a white eurtain. 
Here, by means of a stone pillar which was erected, this matter 
af the power [of Tibet] was set down in writing.” 

Sumpa in his history, writing of Ralpachan's reign and the 
Mu-Tsung treaty, saya‘; “Since China and Tibet each on their 
own land and at rMe-ru [=n spot or mark] between, [i.e.) at the 
three stone pillars, pledged themselves by oath and other 
coremonies, there has been great benefit to Tibet," 

The geographical indication here given, namely, the 
“Po-lon Shan,” which I have obtained from the Tibetan 
history-books, is important as fixing the furthest eastern 
point of the ancient Tibetan empire when at its. zenith. 
This mountain range is obviously a part of the great Lung 
or Dragon range, about longitude 108° E.. which bends the 


' Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 532, n. 40, 
* Text, E. Schlagintweit's ed., p. 12. 
* This is clearly a proper name, a Tibetan phonetic reproduction of 
the Chinese word. Schlagintweit has taken it etymologically as a Tibetan 
literary phrase, though without any aptness in sense, Professor Parker 
tells me pei, péh, or po means “ north" in the Mandarin dialects 
* dPag-foam fjon-beah, by the Abbot Sumpa in cighteanth century A.b, 
5. 0. Das’ ed., Caloutta, 1808, p. 151, | 
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Yellow River to the north. It may also be the “Ho-lan 
Shan” of the Chinese records, which state that the 
Tibetans wished to fix there the frontier for the treaty 
of 783 a.p, after their oceupation of the imperial capital 
and the “ valleys of the Lo and Ho Rivers” to the north of 
the latter, 

“In the second year Chien-chung (781 4.p.) the T’u-fan 
requested that the frontier be fixed at Ho-lan Shan (a ww tly). 
In the fourth year (788) they sent officials to make a treaty at 
(h'ing-shui, and in front of the Ta-chao (i.e. the ‘great’ Jo 
tomple Lhasa) is the tablet of the treaty between the nephew 
and unele."*' 

The “ Ho-lan Shan", stated by the 7’wng-chi to be west 
af Ning-hia, may possibly be the “P’o-lon Shan” of the 
above Tibetan text, and the “ Pai-lan Syan " of the Nepalese 
itinerary of Hodgson which is placed two days march to 
the east of Singan Fu (the Sing-ha-p'u of that itmerary), 
and thirty-two days march from Peking,’ that is to say, 
apparently near the Lo River about Tungchow. Now all 
these areas, within the northern half of Shensi, comprising 
the entire valley of the Lo, were held by the Tibetans after 
756 ap! The Lo rises in the “Pai-yu" Shan range, 
108-9 E. longitude, and one of its main tributaries, 
joining it about 35° 7’ N. latitude, is named Tsing-shu, 
which possibly may be the Ch'ing-shui of the edict.” 
This word “ P’o-lon”, therefore, I consider to be “ North 
Lung”, and possibly the semi-legible name in |. 9 of the 
treaty-edict,° which I proposed to read “ mts‘o-shon ", and 
for which I would now substitute the “P’o-lon” Mountains. 

1 Rockhill, TRAS,, 1891, p. 105, 

1 Keays, ii, p. 189. 

? Between it and Singan Fu the Nepalese Mission crossed in a journey 
of 14 kos, i.e. about 30-40 miles, four lakes, eight rivers, seven bridges, 
and passed two forte. 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p. 478. 

* Jt is not probably so, a it is not on the route between the two 


capitals of China and Tibet. 
* Journal, 1000, p. M40. 
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It is noticeable, too, in connexion with the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, that there is no reeord of any sworn ceremony 
having been performed on the frontier at all, except in 
the last-quoted extract from Sumpa, who is not authori- 
tative on such a matter. The T'ang annals merely speak 
of a sworn ceremony “at the capital” of China? ic. at 
Ch’ang-an, and another “ at the T’ufan capital chief camp". 
which I should think was Ralpachan’s summer quarters, 
about 10 miles below Lhasa, on the right bank of the 
Kyid River, which I have visited and described? 

The Mu-Tsung—Ralpachan joint treaty-edict, it will be 
seen from the above, was inseribed on three pillars, One 
of these stood within‘ the Imperial palace at Ch'ang-an 
(Si-ngan-fu), the second at “The Mark ” or rMe-ru on the 
frontier near Ch'ing-shui (Ts'ing-shui) on the weatern 
horder of the Shensi province of China, and the third 
near the Jo temple of Lhasa, the Jo-k'an: the last is the 
one now in question. The vernacular narratives do not 
expressly say that these pillars were new ones specially 
erected, but they imply that they were so, and that the 
inscriptions were not merely engraved on the old Té- 
Tsung—K’ri Srom-fde-btsan pillars. In particular it is on 
record that the Ch'ing-shui pillar was destroyed in 787.) 
Then we have the positive statement of the Chinese 
official record of 1792,° confirmed by the 1851 list. that 
the Mu-Tsung treaty-pillar at Lhasa had disappeared and 
no longer existed, as already detailed. 

Finally, we find, as is pointed out to me by Professor 
Parker, that Dr. Bushell's own account furnishes almost 
absolute proof that the edict is Té-Tsung's, and not 
Mu - Tsung's. Dr. Bushell notes that the Tibetan 

' Bushell, TRAS., 1880, p, G17, * Thid., p. 519, 

* DLhases and ite Mysteries, p, 320, 

* Bodhimir, weabove, p45. The sworn ceremony at Ch'ang-an was 
opie on ‘nan altar to the west of the capital (Bushell, lor, cit., 
ee Bushell, loc. cit., p. 4ie. " Bee po. 00, 
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sovereign's name is a blank in the Chinese text of the 
rubbing, but he supplies the name himself from the 
Vih-t'wng-chi, namely &% 2 #9 BEF. be” His Majesty 
Té-chi-li-tsan". Now the Tibetan king in 780-97, who 
made the treaty of 783 a.p, with the Emperor Té-Tsung, 
iz called in the Chinese record, translated by Dr. Bushell, 
 Ch’i-li-tsan.”? which is sufficiently near “ K’ri Sron-ide- 
htsan ” for a Chinese translation of the name of a barbarian. 

Altogether, therefore, the above reasons and the weighty 
facts before cited (p. 390) seem to warrant us in considering 
that the edict in question forms part of the Té-Tsung 
treaty-edict of 783 a.p,, which 1s engraved on the other 
side of the same pillar, and that it is not the treaty-ediet 
of Mu-Tsung of 822 a.p. It thus may be called the 
“'Té-Tsung — K'ri Sron-[de-btsan joint edict Inseription B” 
to distinguish it from the two others on the same pillar. 

The other more noteworthy points respecting this edict, 
to which I will here refer, relate mainly to the aworn 
ceremony, as throwing light on the pre-Buddhistie indi- 
genous religion of Tibet-——the Bon. Sacrificial rites were 
also invariably performed by China in the ratification of 
treaties, These involved the killing of an animal and 
the throwing of a part of it or of its blood mto a ditch in 
order that the “Spirit of the Earth” might bear witness: 
to the deed, and the rest of the blood was rubbed on the 
lips of the contracting parties. 

The altar for the sworn ceremony is described in our 
edict text (last paragraph, p. 397) as “an earthen throne” 
or a “mud platform”, upon which the treaty officials 
ascended. It was a temporary structure, the Chinese 
annals tell us,* erected to the west of Ch'ingshui for the 
pagan indigenous sacrifice and not for Buddhistie purposes. 
This is made clear by the statement: “after the conclusion 

| Bushell, TRAS., 1890, pp. 439, 485. 


© Parker's Ancient China Simplified, p. is, 
2 Bushell, loc. cit., p. 455. 
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of the sworn ceremony Chich-tsan [the ‘Tibetan general ] 
proposed to Yi [the Chinese plenipotentiary] to go to 
the south-west corner of the altar into a Buddhist tent 
to burn incense and make oath.”! It was evidently raised 
im an open plain on the bank of the river, for the same 
narrative relates that the Tibetans and Chinese * agreed 
that each party should proceed to the place where the 
altar was raised with 2,000 men, half of them to be armed 
and drawn up two hundred paces outside the altar, half 
unarmed attendants to be distributed below the altar. 
.. . Seven persons all in court costume: . . . also 
seven persons ascended the altar together to perform 
the sworn ceremony”. In this a minister of state “on 
his knees read aloud the covenant? A similar altar was 
erected near Lhasa for the ratification of the Mu-Tsung 
treaty, of which more precise particulars are given.” 

~ The ceremonial altar was ten paces wide and two feet high. 
Our [Chinese] envoys stood opposite the ten and more Tibetan 
Breat ministers, while over « hundred chiefs were seated below 
the altar. Upon the altar was placed a woodon bench, on which 
stood the Po-ch'e-p'u [elsewhere called Po-ch'an-p'n, evidently 
the head Buddhist priest or lama] as he recited the sworn treaty, 
4 man standing at his side to translate jt for those below. When 
he had finished the blood was smeared, but the Po-ch'e-p'u did 
not smear his lips. After the conclusion of this ceremony another 
owth was taken before Fut'n [Buddhal, when sumbul water wns 
poured out and drunk.” 

The living victims sacrificed at this sworn ceremony 
were a wild ram, a dog, and a sheep, but these wore 
substituted for larger animals, 

~ It had at first been agreed that the Han [=Chinese] should 
sierifice an ox, the Fan [=Tibetan] a horse: but Yj ithe Chinese 
envoy], ashamed of his part in the ceremony, wished to depreciate 
the rites, and said to Chioh-tean [the Tibetan general), “ The Han 
cannot cultivate the ground without oxen, the Fan cannot travel 

‘ Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p, 490, 
* [hic p. 401, " Tbid., pp. a2. 
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without horses; 1 propose, therefore, to substitute a cheep, pig, 
and dog aa the three victims.’ Chich-tsan consented. But there 
were no pigs outside the barrier, and Chich-tsan determined to 
take a wild ram, while Yi took a dog and a sheep.”' It adds 
the “ vietima were buried” in a “ pit" by themselves.” 

The text of the fother(?) portion of the] Té-Tsung 
treaty states” that they had “as a sacrifice split asunder 
the dead bodies [in front of 7] the grain and the gods, the 
[spiritual] peaceful helpers on the altar, [and] have by 
this means made the country, the dwellings, and the lakes 
to be more thoroughly united into one kingdom’. 

The oath, we are told in the text, was taken “ after 
having slaughtered the living victims " and before calling 
on “all the gods and men to be their witnesses". For 
this solemn ordeal we read that the generals and ministers 
of the two countries “ fasted [for three days *] and purified 
themselves in preparation for the ceremony ", and they 
“proclaim to the gods of heaven and earth, of the 
mountains and rivers, and call the gods to witness that 
their oath shall not be broken”. The nature of the 
oath itself seems to have been an asseveration that the 
individual who took part in it might meet with a bloody 
death like those victims in the event of breaking their 
covenant’ There is nothing in the above ceremony in 
Professor Parker's opinion which is not to be found in 
Chinese practice. Afterwards the -two principal repre- 
sentatives went to a Buddhist tent at the request of the 
Tibetans to make an affirmation. “When this was 
finished they again ascended the altar, when they drank 
wine and both gave and received ceremonial presents, 
cach offering the products of his country as 4 mark of 
liberal friendship.” 

Smearing of the lips of the covenanting individuals 


1 Bushell, JRAS., 1850, p. 458. = Thid., p. 4. 
? See first part of my paper, p. 135, 
* Thid,, p. 401. ® Thid., p. 490. 


€ For forms of such oaths see my Buddhian of Tibet, p. 569. 
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with the blood of the sacrificed victim is seen to have 

been an essential part of the ceremony for rendering 

the oath binding. This practice still survives at the 

present day amongst Mongoloid tribes in Eastern Asin 

and Malaya, and also, so Professor Parker tells me, in 

China, for oaths and as part of the initiation for 

blood-brotherhood. It is found in Tibet, amongst the 

tribes of Eastern Nepal, and just as I write comes the 

news from New Guinea that a party of European 

travellers were not admitted to the friendship of the 

savage tribe of the interior until the savages “ sacrificed 

a pig and smeared each of us on the forehead with the 
creature's blood"! 

The Tibetan word used in the edict for © envoy” or 

: “messenger” is curious and suggestively neutral. Tt is 

po-ia, literally meaning “man + woman”, and is the 

word adopted by missionaries in translating the “ angel” 

of the Bible. It seems probable, however, that the envoys 

or imperial messengers in those ancient days were ustally 

eunuchs* Persons of this class of palace official appear 

to have been the confidants of the Chinese emperors and 

empresses from time immemorial. In particular we find 

it recorded in the T'ang annals that in the treaty 

negotiations with Tibet in 730 a.p. the emperor sent 

“the eunuch Chang-Yuan-fang on a mission of inquiry 

to the Tufan [= Tibetans]"* In 780 a.p. ie. only 

three years before this edict, the same authority states 

“when captives were taken eunuchs were always sent in 

charge of them to take them” back And four years 

after this edict, in 787, we read: “The emperor sent the 


| eunuch Wang Tziiheng with dispatches to Chieh-tean [the 
7 Tibetan general];"* and a few months later a eunuch is 

I - ' Dr. H. A. Lorents, Daily Press, August 27, 1910, 

; * On this Professor Parker notes that ** Eunuchs a4 envoys Were sont 


to the Huns, but never to the Tibetans or Turks, only as messengers ", 
* * Bushell, loc. cit., p. 405, 
* Thid,, pp. 455, * Thid., p. 40%, 
- 
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mentioned? as being, after the Chinese generals, the chief 
captive and envoy. 

Evidence of the predominance of Buddhism at this 
early period is possibly afforded in the ninth paragraph, 
where the first place in the invocation of witnesses is 
accorded to “the Three Rarest Ones”. The word used 
(dkon-meh'og-gewm) 1s that now employed to denote the 
Buddhist triad, the Zri-ratna or Three Precious Ones: 
namely, Buddha, His Word (Dharma), and His Assembly 
(Sangha). But the Chinese triad as represented in the 
Chinese version usually connotes another triad: namely, 
Heaven, Earth, and Men. (Cf. Mayer's Manual, p. 500, 
No. 43.) That it was used in the Buddhist sense is in 
keeping with the Tibetan king, K’ri Sroti-ide-btsan, who, 
as we have seen, is the reputed founder of the Order of 
the Lamas, and who at the date of this edict (1c. as we 
take it at 783 A.D.) had a large staff of learned Indian 
and ‘Tibetan monks engaged in translating the Indian 
Buddhist seriptures into the Tibetan. This also would 
confirm the Chinese narrative of the Té-Tsung treaty that 
‘after the conclusion of the [pagan] sworn ceremony” the 
principals went “into a Buddhist tent to burn incense 
and make oath". 

Upon the question of the origin of the priest-kingship 
in Tibet, this document provides us with the earliest 
allusion to that office, and the earliest record of the 
assumption by the predecessors of the Talai Lama of the 
epithet of Avalokita, the Buddhist God of Merey, whose 
invocation-formula is the “ Orh-mani padme Hum”. In 
this edict of 783 a.b, both of the sovereigns of the joint- 
treaty, Tibetan and Chinese, have applied to them the 
epithet of that god, namely “The one of great compassion”. 
This title, which was believed to have originated with the 
first of the Sovereign Grand Lamas of Lhasa about the 


middle of the seventeenth century 4.D., Is now seen to 


i Bushell, TRAS,, 1880, p. S00. = [bid., p. 400. 
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have a very much earlier origin. As regards China, 
Professor Parker informs me that the reigning Emperor, 
at any time, is usually called “Old Buddha "; and the 
late Empress Dowager (died 1 908) was always popularly 
called “Old Buddha”; indeed, Messrs. Bland & Backhouse 
in their recent book give a photograph of her posing as 
Avalolkita, 

T now append my reading of the text, which may be 
compared with the Tibetan version in the copy of 
the rubbing of that bilingual inscription attached to 
Dr. Bushell’s translation! of the Chinese version, 





TEXT OF THE T'é-TsuNG Jornr TREATY-EDICT OF 783. AD. 
Inscription B 

Note, The lines aro numbered as on the pillar. The distinction of 

the short ¢ by reversal of the superscribod limb has been preserved, 


My doubtful readings are placed within curved brackets and pestorn- 
tions within square ones. Each dot in mid-line represents an illegible 


letter. 
LN SVS grea 
Be ANSE RTT I 
4 SAVACTIEN] pari 
5. STS aAraa | | Rearger 
6, SeeTsesaap a - - 
7 a [areswegagee 


1 


4 
4 
: 


10. Rbabios’ oe ek mi og my - 
Vay SRR ee es 


' Bushell, JRA, 1830, p. 53a, 
* For He or ys. 
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5 (a ees saasr(g) 


_ BVT + s+ es ray 


seh anh serages 
orGacGyutt [ 5(5) anys} 


20, GYIN Sea T IS | 
2], sySoteAesratay ayer 


osama seraays | 1A * 
a aqh - + os PgR, 
soars - - °° Sars 


5. Rarguy | neargrdqh@ 


mess (ays, | VES 
SAGA aa yersc nang” 
Gey” | AR ga Eeerensray 9 | 


_ gBqFRyay j aoReerener 
_ ay Rucesypas ay ayaa 

. gdp | Fearaqaggany 

. eas, PsReTsasy | ary 
ath 


sean | | Gye Rerer Ba 


' The Chinese version according to Bushell has here “ 
Fan", loo. cit., . 536. The same word recurs in L 30, 


3 The Chinese version has here “ of the great Han”, ibid., 


of the great 


p. G26, 


* Here the i has the modern form, though in 1. 4 the same word has 


the reversed 
* The o is 


form, 
doubtful, 


* Thero is a dot ( 35] tv'eg) here in addition to the comma or vertical 


stroke (shan 
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84. 4] | Saacdeapr gers | 
35, SEnargereig 350 1 

36. FST Qyysys | | Aes 
87, raga gs ae ser | 
88, SSFqe ASST aa hy 5' 
89. STITT | 

40. eaRhFyaseows | ay 
41. SONS GLEN] | FQIWSHT 
42, Bygaberas |p some 
13, Welgesieray 1 eR 
44, GTS ASST 
49. 9] eeararysye se 
46, AURA ITT SSG | 
a7. SHEP AOM TIT sershy 
48. 5) [Sascae ar 
49, HSS ESS | | yareiierd 
50. SRF HELA THs | 1 age" 
1. JR TESA AST 
62. || HSA HS'AS HW I | 
53, OR Soerqeoerersig-ye 
54, aTarserseraasyaqcs - - 





' This d Linke aa a separate syllable, and ox the adverb da, “ now,” 
and not aan o-drag”, its preceding dot seems to be below the line like 
that of the word sities immediately following it, 


* The mark on the @ like o subjoined r is apparently an accidental 
scratch, 


* Yog for modern ‘og= "down". 
* 4" with correlated a" (l, 46) is used for modern AS and GF" 
="lower” and “upper”, 


* Peto ig on almost obsolete wont. See note & in translation, p. 306, 


“4 1 7 
mat ws oe k= _ te? 
; . eS a a. on = | : = ‘ 
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55, SRARS'SS | E pina anal 
: 56, Face Gass 9 89 1 are 

a7. FAVA ETH ITs 

58. BTS] | Sssyarygs] 

59. gawrrgystayayy 

60. BR aerassersssrsr(a§)” 

ol. aranGagess 1 | FRET 
agers] | asesregser(55) 
eae | | aSeySanerserys 
(e).95 | | Ssysserssyyagy 
66, (walceasy | seapraserit 1 
7. (absaeragaay gga) ~ 
68. 34574] | AVarsesrae saree ds 
69. rargieyse | Paha ala 
7o, sjensrepaasyoray * - ST 
71. sabes 5 oe 
73, §* OR Sar grag 
74, BagePegegesge' | He 


ga FS 





1 ‘This is not clearly legible; it may be read Qh’, or possibly GBR" | 
=* to swear an oath”. The Chinese version in this place reads EY 
wren”, | 
2 A dot here in addition to the vertical line. "a 
2 Here gf seems to mean “‘unehangeable or eternal”, a possible — 
meaning accorling to the vernacular dictionaries. 
‘ Possibly J = "*to swear” f 
* Samo asin. 1, y 


amas, 1911, a8 
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75. aSoerdesreraraqarcy (¢)aie 
76. Beary hu8 1 | aay ) 
77. SrA = ber = gear 


VI. Luasa Treaty-epicr Ixscrrerion 
Siqnatures of the Witnesses 

The edict pillar at the door of the great Jo-k'an temple 
in Lhasa, in addition to the two treaty texts already 
detailed (inscriptions A and 8), displays on one of its 
remaining faces, the northern, the “signatures” of the 
chief Tibetan ministers and others who took part in the 
treaty ceremony and officially witnessed it, 

Although no mention is made in the Chinese narrative 
in respect to either the Té-Tsung or Mu-Tsung treaty 
that the names of the chief witnesses were engraved 
on the pillars, it was clearly the practice to do this, 
For we read in the T'ang annals? for the year 726 
(1e. half a century before the Té-Tsung edict), in connexion 
with the proposal for a new treaty expressly to be 
“engraved on stone”, thatthe emperor Hsiacho * granted 
a sworn treaty, and at that time the T'ang ministers of 
state ... in all twenty-two persons, concluded a sworn 
ceremony with the T’ufan sovereign and officers . . . 
Gut the chief ministers of the Tang whose names are 
engraved on the treaty are all dead, . . . therefore it 
is necessary to repeat the ceremony ”. 

The original sworn ceremony for the treaty of 783 
was, as we have seen, performed at Ch'ingshui, near the 


' The #* here is evidently not an archaic form, but a mistnke for 
9), which is the form of this ward which occurs in the same connexion 
inl. 2 of inseription VI (p. 433), giving nearer =“‘nn uphokler", ales 
“th treaty " iteelfin the sense of a binding or holding” ArTreement. 

* Bushell, loc. cit., p, 460, 

* Heiao-ho='' the late Ho”, Bushell does not explain who he is. The 
late emperor in 7264.0. was Jui Tsung, whose regnal title was Yen Ho. 
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frontier between the two countries, in the first month 
of that year. This ceremony, as customary, was repeated 
at the capital of each of the two powers. In the seventh 
month it was repeated at Changan, the Chinese capital; 
and in the same month the emperor sent an “envoy to 
Fan [Tibet] to conclude the sworn covenant’.' At each 
of these three spots an edict-pillar appears to have been 
erected. The one at Ch'ingshui manifestly was destroyed 
in 787, as the T’ang record of that year says that 
“beeause of the destruction of the monument fixing the 
houndary .. . it was necessary to repeat the ceremony at 
Ch'ingshui" No positive reference, however, is mene 
in the T'ang records to the one erected either at Changan 
or Lhasa, though the latter by its three inseriptions, 
including the list of signatories, speaks for itself. 

This inscription of the signatories covers an Srea of 
11 ft. Zin. in length by 144 inches in breadth. A photo- 
graphic reproduction of a “rubbing” of it ACCOMpANLes 
the rubbing of inscription B attached to Dr. Bushell’s 
article® but no attempt has hitherto been made to 
decipher it. 

It consists of twenty bilingual paragraphs, each im 
a Tibetan and Chinese section. The text is badly defaced. 
Several paragraphs are obliterated, and a good deal of the 
remainder is illegible, Enough, however, remains to show 
the designation of the offices of the chief ministers and 
some of their names and titles, and thus afford insight into 
the administrative machinery by which the government in 
those early days was carried on. The ancient territorial 
names of certain of the nobles are of some geographical 
interest. 

The signatures are restricted to Tibetan witnesses; no 
Chinese are included. The names of the Chinese witnesses 

| Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 400, ? Thid., pp. 400, 495. 


2 Thid., p. S41, Lt is cat in two halves to print it within the limits of 
a folded page. ‘The left-hand one is the top half. 








a i 


= 
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would doubtless in like manner be engraved on thie 
corresponding pillar in the Chinese capital, in accordance 
with the practice as above recorded. The Chinese section 
of each paragraph will be seen from the accompanying 
translation kindly furnished by Professor Parker to be 
a phonetic transliteration of the Tibetan names into 
Chinese characters. 

The number of the signatories is apparently seventeen ; 
there is some uncertainty as to the exact number of 
persons specified owing to the obliteration of two para- 
graphs, At the Chimgshui ceremony only seven Tibetan 
officials are mentioned by name as having ascended the 
altar for the sworn ceremony in the Té-Tsung treaty. 

No details whatever are recorded in respect: to the 
Lhasa celebration of the Té-Tsung treaty; nor are any 
names given of the Lhasa witnesses to the Mu-Tsung 
covenant. Indeed, there is no mention in the Tang annala 


that any edict-pillar was erected in Lhasa for either of 


those treaties. But with reference to the Mu-Tsung, it 
is recorded that the Tibetan king requested that “The 
officers who take part in the sworn ceremony [in China ?], 
seventeen persons, shall all sign their names"! to the 
manuseript treaty. And the Chinese emperor, on his 
part, on dispatching his envoy to Lhasa to complete the 
treaty, “commanded Yuanting [his envoy] on his arrival 
fin Tibet] to instruct the ministers and the lesser officers 


call to write their names below the text of the treaty,”? 


The coincidence of the number of the Chinese witnesses 


to the Mu-Tsung manuscript treaty with the number of — 


the Tibetan witnesses whose names are engraved on this 
Lhasa pillar is certainly remarkable. It may probably, 
however, be merely another instance of the formal 
adherence to precedent, which is so marked a feature 
of politieal procedure, not only in Tibet and China, but in 
all countries, 














: 
= 
' Cod ; 
— : . oo = j > fi. , ' 
« = i :h aed = a | 
be J =~ = 
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the order of the names in our list arranged according 
to the rule of precedence which is still observed in Tibet. 
According to this usage the lowest in rank comes first, 
and the higher ranks later and later according to their 
order of precedence, the highest coming last of all. 

The seventeen signatures are divided into two groups. 
The first nine are special treaty commissioners (to whom 
brevet rank has been granted to give them increased 
status for the occasion, whilst the last eight are substantive 
ministers of State. , 

In the following translation of this text, the first 


apparently hitherto attempted, I have inserted after 
each paragraph of my translation from the Tibetan the — 


translation of the Chinese text, as kindly deciphered 
for me by Professor Parker. This latter has proved 
most useful in confirming the Tibetan and in supplying 
(leticiencies in the blurred or illegible text of that version, 
as well as displaying the phonetic pronunciation of the 
Tibetan words in those early times—a matter of great 
importance with reference to the origin and affinities 
of that language, The semi-legible and doubtful words 
which have been provisionally translated have been placed 
within brackets or referred to in footnotes. 


The Tibetan text as deciphered by me is appended at 


the end of the article. 


Translation 


[I have numbered the paragraphs for convenience of 


In keeping also with such offieial formalities we find | 


reference, and have placed the personal names in capitals, 
and N is expressed in full as NG to facilitate comparison 


with the Chinese form of transliteration. The Chinese 


text as translated by Professor Parker, with his remarks, 
follows each paragraph in smaller type and marked C.] 


1. “The great ministers of great Tibet, the holders of — 






: 
y 4. 


al 
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the agreement at the peace-meeting, who ascended ! [the 
altar], their official rank, name, and lineage. 
C. “Great Fan ministers (tsai-siang), treaty of peace 
mounting-the-altar, to set up sworn treaty-officials, names, 
and ranks. 

2. “The special commissioners, the great ministers of 
State of great Tibet, with their official rank, name, and 

. family. 
C. ". . Ministers to handle government department (p'ing- 
chang) business" [the words practically mean “ with brevet 
rank added as Secretary of State"’|, names, and family, 
[The two first words are rubbed out, but probably were 
“Great Fan " (Ta Fan).) 

3. “The high special commissioner holding the rank of 
Secretary of State® in the land-governing department,‘ 
the great minister dPAL-CH'EN-PO . 0. 

C. Only one word is visible—chang, ie. “ with”. 

+. “The army commander, the minister of (military) 

ceremonies*® .. ..., CHE. 





C. Only three words visible, “command... . army with“ 
(iu. . . shih chang). 

o. “The great minister bLON LO . 
C. Iegible. 

6. “The great minister, the ariny commander... , , 

bZ’ ANG. 

C. Only three words visible, “ army (shth) with government ™ 
( p'ing-chang). 

i. “The great minister hLON +GYAL (LET). 625s 
C. Ilegible. 


TW"! for modern @2,*, 


* bkii-ln gtopw m= literally “rank by (special) command", which the 
Chinese shows to have the renee of brevet rank. 


y “ Literally “ holding state[-office)”. 
a " So-la dbad z'in, 

. ® Oh'o-ga mn (possibly choy ii): the latter = of the adorned or excellent 
5 (wchog), the former =of the rites or ceremonies. 
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8. [* The great minister of State] .. - - (2 ANG rGYAL 
KTSAN .. JE]. 
C.... with government department (business), Shang- 
chieh isan. . - jé. 
9. “The great minister of State 2 ANG(K’RI-L)L 
K'OD NE «TANG. 
C. “ Minister with government department business, Shang- 
ii-li. . . tsan”’ (last word doubtful) and chang (to handle 
or manage). 
10. “The great minister of State ZANG-K'RI 121 
LHA mTONG, 
C. “Minister with government department business, Shang- 
k's-li-je . . . Usan-? tung. 
11. “The great minister ef State bBLON rGYAL 
bZANG "DUS KONG. 
C. “Minister with government department business, Lun: 
chich tsang Nu-si ?kung. (Nw is quite certain.| 
12, “Ministers [of substantive rank] of Great Tibet 
who ascended [the altar], their official rank, name, and 


family. 
c. “Great Fon all officials, mount altar, those who, names 
and ranks. 


13. “Minister of Interior (nang-blon) mCH IMS-ZANG 
rGYAL-bZER K'OD-NE brTSAN. 

C. “ Nang-lun Chim-shang chieh-jé k'uh-ming-tsan. 

14. “Minister of External [Affairs] by Command (pyi- 
blon bkii-la gtogs-pay CH OG-RO(T) LLON-STSAN-LZER 
LHA-GONG. 

C. “Pi-lun K'a-lo-tuh-po Chuh'-lu Lun-tsan-jé Cligeh 
kung. 

15. “Ministers of External [Affatrs, substantive] * 
mOHIMS-ZANG brTAN-bDZER sTAG CHANG. 

C. “Lun-p'i-po Chim-shang . . « Je clung (no-pu 7). 

t Chuk in Cantonese still (as with chim in No. 13). 

2 ‘The title of this office differs from tho previous one in the alsence of 
“hy Command” (i.e. by special appointment), and also in having blon- 
whl 3 a external instead of p'yi-blon or external + minister. 
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i 16. “The lord of cursing (mngan) called the ?lamat of 
or civil ceremonies * BAL-bLON KU-bZANG MYES-rM A. i. 
i C. “Ngan-mang ... st... lan... hy ee 
yo 17. “The proclamation-issuing great minister bLON~ | 
- “TAG bZ’ER-HA(B)-()EN. es | 

Saul C. “Kih (or chi)-shih-chung (a Chinese title) knower or ¥ 

governor of (? Tien) chow, : | 
“ a . 18. “The Aceountant- (or Commissary) General, the a 
3 minister of flour* (LON sTAG-ZIG rGYA NO-LAA > 
b C. “Po... (@)tung .. clan... Blt. : 
19. “Minister of external [affairs, ie. pi-blon] the 

director’ ZANG . . bZANG [rJE-WO] . . () CHES i 


CPE. os ite. ? 
20. “ Great (?) deputy of the king,’ his honourable mouth- 


piece for the treaty’ ZANG-bLON rGYAL.N-LAM 
HTSAN.” 


C. “ Shang-lun chieh . . 2" 





The signature occupying the leading place of honour ~ 
in the list, namely the last of all (par. 20), is clearly — | 
and indisputably the name of the chief Tibetan minister 

of the Té-Tsung treaty negotiations, as recorded in the ~ 





' This word is doubtful, ax the second clement is blurred ; if correct, : 
it is the first instance of the ocourrence of the word “lama”, tL 

* Literally “‘of the rites of the land”. Cf. with title in paragraph 
No, 4, 

* yteam-pa = barley menl, the staple fox! of the Tibetans, 

‘Or rityan O-ln. | “tT 

® The text acems bo read here prs (ane 4] ), literally “mouth+wise na | 
mind or counsel (or if ci = ying oF interpreting” ; hut as a competi : 


meaning “steerer or governor"), - 
* The last word is possibly btsan, : 
* This manifestly reads rgyal-taab ch'en-po; the modern spelling of | 
the second syllable as read would be ts'ah (3), a 6 


_" In this sentence s'al-che appears for the modern **2'uldehe” = the — 
honourable tongue or a judge or magistrate. seal 
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T'ang annals of that time, namely “Shang(-lun) chieh- 
tran", Here in the Tibetan portion of the bilingual 
inscription he beara a tithe which seems to read “the 
king's deputy and honourable mouthpiece for the treaty’. 
The Chinese version of the inseription, us read for me 
by Professor Parker, gives “Shang-lun chieh ... ", and 
the proper form of the name, thus phonetically rendered 
by the Chinese, is given in the Tibetan of the inscription 
as “ Zang-blon . rgyal ... btsan ", which is pronounced 
nowadays as “Shang-lon-jyé . . . tan”, which is practically 
identical with the Chinese phonetic transcription. The 
Tibetan chief envoy of the Mu-Tsung treaty, on the other 
hand, was named Shang-chi-li-t'ossa.' 

This of itself is conclusive evidence that the signatures 
belong to the Té-Tsung treaty and not to the Mu-Tsung. 
This position is confirmed by the undoubted occurrence 
of the names of others of the officials who are recorded 
in the T’ang annals to have witnessed the treaty of 
735 A.D. 

“Shang Chieh-taon” was the chief Tibetan minister 
in charge of the peace negotiations of 783. “At this 
time,” says the T'ang annals* “the T'ufan chief minister 
Shang Hsi-chich, who was tyrannical and fond of slaughter, 
having been overthrown and beaten in Chien-nan[Cheng-tu], 
was anxious to wipe out his disgrace and unwilling to 
inake peace, The second minister, Shang Chich-tsan, an 
able and politic man, reported to the feanp'w [king] to 
ask him to fix the boundary and to conclude a treaty 
so as to give rest to the inhabitants on the borders. 
The fsanp't consented and appointed Chieh-tsan chief 
minister in place of Hi-chich [= Hsi-chieh] to negotiate 
the treaty of peace and friendship.” It was he who 
headed the Tibetan officials at the sworn peace compact 
at Ch'ingshui in the first month of 783 ap® “Shang 

' Bushell, JRAS., 1830, p. O16, 
¢ Thid., p. 483. 
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Chieh-tsan, with the generals and ministers of his nation, 
fwn-hst Chia-taang, Lwn-tsan-je [par. 14 of our inserip- 
tion], Lun-li, T’o-st, Ku-an-ché, and Dawn-lih-sil, also 
seven persons ascended the altar to perform the sworn 
ceremony, at Ch'ingshui.”! 

In examining the bilingual list of names for others of 
the above witnesses it will be seen that the Chinese 
have rendered the Tibetan words merely by their sounds, 
ie, phonetically; and have omitted the silent consonants 
which were present in the Tibetan spelling even of those 
very carly days, Thus the Tibetan word for * minister”, 
namely tlon, in which the initial letter is silent, is 
written by the Chinese lun; so too the Tibetan rgyal 
(presently pronounced jyé), is systematically rendered 
ehieh in the Chinese, btsan as fsan, and so on. More- 
over, the letters g, d, and 6 are wanting in the Chinese 
alphabet, and so are transcribed in the harder form of 
hk, t, and p. 

[tis also to be remembered that the above-named seven 
officials were the Tibetan officers who took chicf part in 
the treaty ceremony at Ch'ingshui, not at Lhasa: so it 
is not to be expected that all of them en Moc proceeded 
thereafter to Lhasa, about a thousand miles distant, to 
attest the treaty in that place, which is the one we are 
now concerned with. Indeed, the T'ang annals record 
that the Chinese mission to Lhasa to conclude that 
ceremony differed in composition from that which went 
to Ch’ingshui. We therefore must not expect to find 
the names of all these Ch'ingshui witnesses present in 
the list of subseribers to the Lhasa edict, especially as 
several of the names therein are more or Jess illegible 
in both their ‘Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

Comparing these lists in our search for the remaining 
names, it seems to us possible that the second name of the 
manuscript record, Lun-lei Chia-taang, may be the second 

' Bushell, JRAS., 1890, p. 498, , 


"ss 


? 
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last one of our inseription (par. 19), of which the first 
two syllables and the last three might be so pronounced 
by the Chinese. The third of the list, Lun-taan-je, is 
acertainty. It is undoubtedly the same as in the fourteenth 
paragraph of the inscription. There the name as given in 
the Chinese version is absolutely identical in every detail, 
and it is there shown to be the Chinese phonetic rendering 
of the Tibetan bLon-btsan-hz'er (pronounced nowadays Lon- 
tsan-she [or she]). The fourth and seventh of the Ch'ingshui 
list may be one or other of those names containing the 
element li in paragraphs 7 and 9. The fifth, T’o-«d, muy 
possibly be that of the eleventh paragraph, where ‘dus of 
the Tibetan is rendered Nu-si in the Chinese. Kuan-che 
may possibly be the name in paragraph 4, where only che 
is Visible. 

Amongst the additional names in the inscription those 
of paragraphs 13 and 15 are noteworthy. Both of these 
officers were probably of the royal race In bearing the title 
of mChims-zang, mChims is a district near Samyiis, 
the summer residence of the king of this edict, K'ri Sron- 
Ide-btsan, and it gave a “princess " to the latter to wife, 
One or other of the two officers so named inay be the 
general of the Potala edict (inscription B), who shared 
with Lu-kon the command of the victorious Tibetan army 
which occupied the Chinese capital in 763 ap. He was 
therein called “Z'ang mChime of the royal race Shu-teng”, 
and the one here in paragraph 13 bears the title of royal 
or“ royal”. Zany literally means “maternal uncle”, also 
the name of a district in Western Tibet. It is possi bly 
used here in the former sense, that he was “of the (ueen 
Consort's family". With the addition of the word for 
“minister”, namely blon, it then means, as I have already 
noted,’ a sort of privy councillor, The new 7” cone shin 
(eleventh century A.p.)* defines “Shang-lun ” as being the 


* Ci. previous article JTRAS., 110, p. 1274. 
* Bushell, loc. cit,, p. 440, 
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title of “those who have the control of state affairs", and 
that it includes «ll the chief ministers, “ Nang-lun," ete. 

Possibly No. 14 was the Lwn-chiam i-tecng who was 
a Tibetan envoy at the Ch'ingshui treaty! and No. 18, 
“éLon ... rGya Nota,” is the Lwn-hei No-lo who was 
Tibetan envoy to China in 781, and who afterwards 
emigrated with his retainers to China in 796%: probably 
he was of Chinese stock, as suggested by the riya?’ in his 
title, which literally means “ China”. 

The family titles and lineage, we are told in paragraphs 
1, 2, and 12, are specitied in the inseriptions, Of this 
character, in addition to the two above cited, | find 
the following territorial names - Choy-ro (par. 14) is 
a place in Eastern Tibet in the district of Tsang-dkar. 
Hal (par. 16) is an epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern 
Tibet? rMa (in par. 16) is a district in North - East 
Tibet, near Koko Nor, and apparently named after or 
giving its name to the upper course of the great Yellow 
River of China, Hoang Ho, which is called in Tibetan 
rMa Chu. 

For philology too, upon the vexed question of the origin 
and significance of the silent consonants, which form such 
i conspicuous feature of Tibetan orthography, this bilingual 
series of personal and place names offers exceptionally 
favourable criteria for ascertaining the phonetic changes 
and orthoepie decay, The Tibetan proper names have 
been rendered phonetically into Chinese, thereby fixing 
the ancient pronunciation as it existed about twelve 
centuries ago, The funetion of the 


silent consonants is 
obviously determinative 


, and to express differences of tone 
in homonyms. For the present, however, T must postpone 
the results of such an anal ysis, 


' Bushell, JRAS,, 1880, p. 40h), 

* Thid., p. 485, * Tbid., p. 506, 
* Tt may possibly he i Ft, See text, 

* See Article 11, JRAS., 1910, p. 12a, 
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The following is my reading of the Tibetan version of 
the text :— 


TEXT OF THE ATTESTATION 
Tibetan version 
Inu this reading of the Tibetan text, os deciphered by me, I have 


‘numbered the paragraphs on the margin for convenience of reference. 
The length of the lines is transcribed as in the text. 


1, oy SSSR Re AGeorseor 
Se ay Seer or eraiiser 
qa gS sche Sra || 

So Sqr hy TG TS, 
Pa ra Bsa RC a 
ser (3) || 

3. “OT (Say eersigaers: - 

+ sparsac@c'acrfis nbs - 
ayaqeqar age + + 
4. SO SRT Seay - 9G) - Bey 


i 
a 





5. “OW Bvaqergya - 

6 NEWER os wen ee 
: ee II 

7. ON Geez ae(4) 

SSM yo [qc] 


Se mw a 


9. “SY STE TA TSG aac (A) « - 
La | 
' For modern 3". The word recurs in par. 12. 
* Might read &. 


At 


10, 


ll, 


14, 


18, 


19, 


Or FF. 
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NE |] ST SSH See ge B94") ° 
Age || 

| STRSTR Tage ears 
RSN7E || 

NS] SS 8a Heyer orarspgqaersc- 
So°aN |] 

I] FR BASRr AS gras RSF 
254 || 

Soy] Spang rspers sy 5(§) 
ATTAIN EAE II 

~o |] By Fraser gc ses aaa gay 
any] 

oy] sea tra( a8 So-F-a(9)gerae 
my SC SE | 

IL SIR RR aye e999 (2) 
(3)5 11 

OI] S80 Byer gerer Reger 
S854 || 

~~ SRE ae ss Fe 3B)’ 


= Possibly SP, 


* Compare with same letter in par. 1, lL. 2, sixth letter from end. 


‘Or es". 


* This may read SH (=), in which case the nome may be “ Blas”, 
which was the second name or surname of the chief minister of K'ri 
Srod-(de-btaon's father (see Article IT, p. 1254, ete.); but it seems more 
likely to belong to the following word, ehish: would then nead ‘fal, an 
epithet of the Dong tribe of Eastern Tibet (see my Article I, JRAS., 


ps 1253), 


* The "| bere may be a contraction for S79". 
* The last word here may be Qd4- 





; -, — 
— Tae el ae ine i eS Rew © arte 
— z eee T HISTORIC. & Sedo. \T LH ot ‘ 


20, of (g)r8(s) Ba eqars ayers 

a5 Bra (2) ys) (5/85 1] 

* This possibly might be 55, which has the sume meaning as 
“treaty " or “ agreement", 7 


® This letter is blurred and resembles 8, which here has no meaning; 
ey would mean * possessor of land”. 







This important series of inscriptions, comprising the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known, and all, 
with the exception of one of the later ones, here published - 
and translated for the first time, will, I hope, form the — 
nucleus of a Corpus Inseriptionum Tibeticarwm. 


yy 
! Lan 


ow mt . , . 





CHINESE RIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 
Tl, NAN-NI-HWA-LO 
By COLONEL G. E. GERINI, M.RUA.S. 


YHAO JU-KWaA, in his famous ethnographical work 
published during the first half of the thirteenth 
eentury (between 1205 and 1258 A.p.), mentions, aniong the 
one hundred and more countries of Western India (H'si- 
Mien =the Sind of Edrisi and later Arab writers), that of 
Non-mi-lava-lo, of which he gives an interesting account, 
This has been made readily accessible to non-Sinologists 
through a translation by Professor Hirth which appeared 
in an earlier number of this Journal.? 

Though from the deseription given of this country its 
location may be vaguely inferred to be somewhere in the 
West of India, possibly towards the Western Frontier, its 
exact site has not yet, that I am aware, been determined, 
nor its puzzling name Nen-ni-hwe-lo explained, The 
hybrid rendering “Southern Ni-Awa-lo", put forward by 
the learned translator, far from furnishing a elue to 
identification, is, on the contrary, as will presently be 
seen, misleading. 

No supplementary information appears to be available 
in Chinese literature about this mysterious country, except 
in later works which merely reproduce, more or less 
closely, Chao Ju-kwa's account Fortunately, however, 
this drawhack does not affect identitication, for in faet 
I have long since readily recognized in Nan-ni-hwa-lo the 


* JRAS, for 1896, pp, 404-6; see also p. 44 for a passing referonce. 

* Bee op. cit., p. 405, 0, 2 The San-feaa Judes was published in 
AD. 1607, and the Mu-shn-chi-ch‘éag, which reproduces the same version, 
itlso belongs to the seventeenth century. 
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well-known mediaeval kingdom of Nahkrwila, Anhiliedrn, 
or Anhilvdda in Gujarat, which flourished between ¢, 746 
and 1298 a.p. The toponomastic correspondence is 40 ~ 
evident as to discountenance objection; and it is indeed 
a wonder the coincidence has not struck other inquirers 
before this. 

As it seems unnecessary to repeat here the translation 
of Chao Ju-kwa's account of the country, to which the 
reader may easily refer, | shall limit myself merely to 
a few remarks on some of its leading passages, in view 
of the sidelights that may thereby be thrown on the 
history of that wellnigh forgotten State. 

It is gratifying and withal not a little interesting to have 
Chao Ju-kwa's account of it and its capital at a period 
when the latter, although taken hy Bhojadeva of Dhara, 
Paramira of Malava (ce. 1020-30), sacked by the hosts of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (e. 1020) and again by those of Kuthu-d- 
Din (1195), still retained most of the magnificence ‘for 
which it was justly celebrated, Chao Ju-kwa did certainly 
not live long enough to hear of its fall, still less of its walls 
being levelled to the ground, which latter event happened 
at the vandalic hands of the Muhammadans under Khilji 
‘Aliu-d-Din in, or soon after, 1298, It is probable that 
his information was gathered early in the thirteenth 
century, and may chronologically go back to an even 
earlier period. At any rate it is, I believe, the earliest 
we have on that country after the somewhat meagre 
aecount from Edrisi, of which more anon. . 

Chao Ju-kwa states that the capital “ has a threefold 
wall”, a particular which has probably not been handed 
down in the records so far available from both Western and 
local sources. At the same time he speaks of Au-ch‘a-lu 
(Gujarat) as a distinct State with a distinct capital, which 
could hardly be the ease at this late period, as we shall 
ace further on. In common with Edrisi he seemingly is 
in error as regards the worship obtaining among the 
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people of Anhilvida, for he says that they [as well as in 
Hu-ch'a-la (Gujarat ?)] were Buddhists, whereas the ruling 
élass at any rate, from 941 down to 1143 and even later 
(1242), were Saivas in religion, being especially attached 
to the temple of Somnath. 

He is, however, correct in mentioning putchuck (Costus) 
and fine white Howered and spotted cotton cloth (patolas) 
as the principal productions of the country, which is even 
nowadays the case. Su-lo, one of the articles of food 
much indulged in by the people, is probably neither 
kumiss nor ghee, as surmised by the translator, but 
some variety of millet or pulse (masiar = lentil 7), if 
actually not ehora = Dolichos catiang ? '. 

The road, Chao Ju-kwa goes on to say, leads to the 
Western Regions (Hsi-yi), whence raids are made into 
the country by light horsemen. These were undoubtedly 
Muhammadans from the desert of Rajputana, to whom our 
author alludes in a neighbouring passage as frequenters of 
the country, terming them “foreigners of Ta-shih" (Tajik, 
Tayike, ie. Arabia). 

Discouraging is the closing statement as to the 
unmanly behaviour of the inhabitants in the face of 
such raids. “All the resistance they offer,” he says, 
“is to lock their gates. In a few days provisions run 
short and [the intruders] withdraw of their own accord.” 
Alas! for such passive tactics, No wonder that Anhilvada 
was tottering to its fall! 

That Chao Ju-kwa's information on Nan-ni-hwa-lo 
was considerably hazy is exemplified hy the fact, already 
pointed out above, that at the same time he mentions 
ffu-eh’‘a-la (Gujarat), to which he devotes a separate 


' Seo is presumably a rendering of some native term Tam unable 
to suggest, besides the above, any nearer approach than: (1) sale = 
Hotens scecharatua; (2) shaluk = (a) Nymphoen Lotus (white) ; (b) root of 
the tuiew!; (3) shid/u, not explained but given as the nome of a crop in 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vii, Bl. 
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chapter of his work,’ while in another section he refers 
to the same HMx-ch'u-la omong the States subject to 
Nan-jp't (Malabar j* Now, it is well known that in 
our authors time, and, broadly speaking, from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century, the whole of Gujarat was part 
and parcel of the Solanki kingdom of Anhilvida, of which 
this city was the capital. 

Notwithstanding this Chao Jn-kwa tells us? that “the 
country of Huw-ch‘a-la rules over more than a hundred 
chow [cities]; its [main] city has a fourfold wall", and 
that Hu-ch‘a-la connects with Ma-lo-luea. As the Ma-lo- 
liwa here referred to is presumably Malava or Malwa (and 
seemingly not Marwir), the Malwah of Edrisi and later 
Arabie writers,’ Chao Ju-kwa's Hu-cht‘a-le appears to 
mean more particularly Southern Gujarat, with its later 
eapital Asiuival or Ashiul (the modern Ahmadabad); and 
it would, indeed, not be surprising that Mu-ch‘ala was, in 
his mind, intended to render the terin Ashdval rather than 
the name Gujardt, as it has hitherto been assumed. 

These observations made, it will be interesting to 
compare Chao Ju-kwa's account of Nan-ni-Awa-lo or 
Anhilvida with the earlier one left us of the same 
country by Edrisi (¢. 1154), as there are points in 
which the two agree pretty well, while in other respects 
they complete one another. For the place-names occurring 
in Edrisi's account which have remained so far unexplained 
(and these are the majority), [ have suggested identifications 
of my own, which, it is hoped, will now make Edrisi’s 
narrative of more practical value. To these I shall limit 
my remarks; other particulars may be looked up in 
Edrisi’s treatise. 


' Ree JRAS., July, 1896, pp. 478, 487-8, 

* Op. cit., p. 485, 

* Op. cit., p. 447. 

* Op. cit., p. 455. 

* Por Edrisi see Jaubert’s transl, t. i, pp. 175, 182, Paris, 1896. 
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In short, then, Edrisi says that the city of Nalmodra 
(as he calls it) is ruled by a great prince taking the title 
of Balhdra, who is a Buddhist. It lies on the western 


bank of the Ganges (read Sarasvati), in a desert plain, 


and at— 


(a) Eight days’ march from Borah or Baris (Bharoech), 

(6) Seven days’ march from Madydr on the Ganges 
(Mathuri on the Jamna?), which lies at five days from 
Méalwak city (= Dhar, p. 181), 

(c) Five days by cart-road from Kandahar (Ghandhar, 
in the Bharéch district, p. 182). 

Between Borah (Bharoch) and Nahrwara there are two 
towns about equal in size and distant from one another 
little more than one day's march, viz, : 

1. Handiil or Jandil (= Hilol; less probably Kalol, 
7 miles further to the north), 

2. Ditka (= Dholka). This lies on the bank of a river 
(the Sibarmavati) which falls into the sea, where it forms 
a gulf, to the west (read south) of which is Barth or Baris 
(Bharéch). 

Both these towns lie at the foot of a mountain range 
stretching northwards of them and called the Undaran 
(Uttara?) Mountains (the Aravali range), which are of 
& yellowish hue. 

In the neighbourhood of Handil is the town of Asaal 
(= Ashival, the modern Ahmadabad). 

The people of Nakrwarn eat rice, peas, beans (probably 
Phaseolus radiatus), kidney beans, lentils, mash (= Phaseolus 
Mungo), fish, and meat. 

This almost tallies word for word with Chao Ju-kwa’'s 
statement that “the people eat much su-lo (lentils ?), 
rice, beans, and vegetables; they will rarely eat fish 
or ment", 

The two writers again agree in describing the people as 
Buddhists; while Edrisi's statement that “the town of 
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Nahrwira is frequented by a large number of Musalmén 
merchants who resort there on business” elucidates Chao 
Ju-kwa’'s mention of foreigners from Ta-shih coming to 
the country. 

Strange to say, nowhere in Edrisi does the term Gijearat 
occur, whereas it appears over a century later on in 
Ibn Sa‘id (1274) and Abi-l-Fed& (1321), not to mention 
Marco Polo, who, though having sailed past the west coast 
of India in 1298, does not speak of Anhilvida, but only 
of Semenat (Somnaih), Goruret, and Cambaet (Cambay). 
In former writers, as well as in local records, Gujarat, or 
at any rate its central and southern parts, is designated 
Lar, Lata; while the Gurjjare kingdom proper (Hwén 
Tsang’s Aii-che-lo, as well as Al Birinis doubtful Guzanit, 
for which see below) lay farther north in what is now 
called Rajputina. This further intensifies the doubt 
I have already expressed above, as to Chao Ju-kwa's 
Hu-ch‘a-la being a rendering of the term (rujaridt. 

Aba-l-Fedai calls this country Jasenif, and locates 
Nullowdrah (or Nahrawdlak) in it! He then proceeds 
to say that according to Ibn Sa‘id (1274) Nahkrawélah is 
the capital of Jasarét, which is quite true at this stage 
when Gujarit had already become o Muhammadan 
provinee governed from Anhilvide. He adds, moreover, 
that, according to a certain traveller, Vahrawalah is a port 
situated at three days’ march from the sea; but, he hastens 
to observe, it 18 Cambay which is, properly speaking, its 
seaport. This is correct, as even since the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Cambay appears as one of the chief 
ports of the Anhilvida kingdom. 

According to the same unnamed traveller, adds Abi-l- 
Feda, Nahrawdlah lies to the west of Malabar and is 
larger than Cambay: the dwellings in the town are 
separated from one another by orchards and watercourses. 


‘Bee Reinand & Guyard'’s (¥oyraphie d'Aboulfida, t. fi, pt. ii, 
pp. 116, 117, Paris, 1583, | 
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The only other reference Aba-l-Fedi has to Anhilvada 
18 in connexion with a town called Jalar, which, he says 


(p. 115), is situated on a hill between Nakir and Neahra- 
witlah, Jdélir, he adds, is the only town of Jacarat 
(Grajarat) whieh has not yet submitted to the King of 
Delhi. He locates Nakiy at four days’ march from Delhi 


(p, 115), which latter he places at about one month's march 


from Nehlewtrah (p. 120). 
I have identitied Jdlitr with Jailor fort, standing ‘on 
a hill, one of the most famous strongholds in Rajputana, 


which was captured by ‘Alau-d-Din in about 1810; and 


Vakir with Nagaur, north-east of Jalor. 

Dimashki (ce. 1800) almost ignores Nahrwira, but 
mentions Gujarat with the following cities,’ of which 
my identifications are appended : : 





l. Koss, very considerable, with a port and a large 


trade (= Kacch). 
2. Kir, near by on the seaboard (= Kharaghoda ?/), 


3. Basana, on the coast, with a port (=Bajina on the 


Rann of Kaceli)* 
4. Rakla, near the sea (= Rawal up the Midni River?) 
5S. Manjarwree (= Mangrol) 


' See Mehren's Mawael de a Comographie du Moyen-Age, Copenhague, 
IST4, p. 230, | 


* Al-Birdnt (1081) refers to « “ Busdna, the capital of Gusard iP - 
called Ndrdgan by our people ” (see Professor Sachau’s Afberuns's Tuctin, 


vol. i, p. 202, London, 1910), which Cunningham (Ancient Geography of 
fnedia, London, 1871, p. 328) has identified with Narayana (or Nira- 
yanpur), the capital of Bairit. This Bazdne in Rajpotina ean evidently 
have nothing to do with Edrisi's seaport of Aazdea on the coast—the 


more 50.a8 Al-Birant adds (loc. cit.) thet “after it [fazina) hod fallen 
into decay the inhabitants migrated to another place called Jadira™. 
This is, 1 believe, the sume as Abu-l-Feda's /a@/ara (=Jilor, see above}. 


It is interesting in this connexion to notice that Hwén Tsang places the 


capital of Aii-che-lo (Gurjjara) at Pi-foomito (most probably Bhinmiil} 
near by, ages 


7 This the translater rashly identities with Mangalore, which is 


positively absurd, also in view of the fact that Mangalore is referred to 
further on (p. 234) a8 Manjorir, It is therefore here a question of 
Mangrol, or Miingarol Bandar the ‘ Surnti Mongalor™ of Barbosn (1516), 
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After the coast of Gujarat, Dimashki proceeds to say, 
comes the coast of Lar with the kingdom of Stwmenat 
(Somnath). He then passes on to describe Cambay and 
Baris (Bhardeh). 

For him Nuhdwar ( = Nahrwira, Anhilvada) and 
Maheah are parts of the Aurird kingdom stretching 
between the eastern boundary of the country of Sind 
and Coromandel. By Gujarat, on the other hand, he 
evidently means only what we now call Kathiavar, 

The first—and probably the last —appearances of 
Anhilvada in Western mediaeval cartography are in the 
Medicis (or Catalan) map of Florenee (c. 1380-1400) under 
the form Verwella, and in the Catalan map of Paris (1875) 
as Neruala. In the last-named document, around the 


Gulf of Cambay are marked— 


1. An unnamed city. 

2. Baroclhi (= Bharodch). 

3. Canbetum (= Kambaiyat, Cambay), at the head of 
the Gulf. 

4. Neruala, in the interior, to the north or north-east 
of the preceding. | 

5. Hocibeleh (or Heeihelch), near both to Nerwala and 
Bharoch (= Ashival }, 


Professor Fischer, in his elucidation of the Catalan map 
of Florence, has supposed Nerualla to be identical with 
the modern Nadiad (which he spells Neriad, north-east of 
Cambay and north-west of Baroda)! 

In 80 far as local records are concerned, it seams worth 
while noticing that Anhilvida is still mentioned (though 
pretixed with its new name Patan) as Paton Nuhrwdla 
in Bibar's Kandahar inseription of 1522-7 (see JRAS., 
October, 1898, p. 801), 

' Sammlung Mittelattertiecher Welt- und Seckarten Ftalienischen Uraprunge, 


Venedig, Isn6, p. 133, See also Hallberg’s L'Ertréme Orient dane fa 
hit, ef fa cart, de t'Oocident, Goteborg, 1006, p- 370, av. Mermealia, 
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| Evidently, it was now high time that something nc 
rational should be suggested in the place of so ma 
fanciful interpretations of mediaeval geography, exter ding 
over the documentation of two centuries, and | | 
from the Van-ni-lwa-lo of the Chinese to the Neruala of 
European cartographers, Hence I venture to. that 
the foregoing necessarily brief notes will have cleared the 
eras part of the ground for the benefit of futur 
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THE “UNENOWN LANGUAGES” OF EASTERN 
TURKESTAN. II 


By A, F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 


QINCE writing the article in the October number of the 
: Journal for 1910 (pp. 1283 16), IT have been further 
examining some of the manuseript treasures which Dr. Stein 
succeeded in recovering from the immured Temple Library 
near Tun-huang. In that article I gave extracts from two 
“bilingual” texts which I discovered among those treasures, 
and which promised to furnish us with the key to the 
southern of the two unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestan In the present article I propose to report 
another discovery, which seems to throw light on some 
phonetic peculiarities of that language. 

Among the Stein MSS. there are «a number of rolls, 
varying in length from about 2 to 23 feet, and in breadth 
from about 10 to 12 inches. They are inseribed on one side 
with Chinese and on the other with Eastern Turkestani 
characters? The latter are not that species of upright 
(iupta characters of the essentially Indian type in which 
the two “bilingual” texts are written, and of which 
& specimen is shown in the Plate accompanying my 
article in the Journal for 1910. They rather constitute 
a development from the Indian Gupta eharacters, which 
has never been found in India, but which appears. to 
have originated among the Eastern Turkestanis them-| 
selves. Moreover, in our present state of knowledge, this 

1 Tt is the “Sprache El" of Professor Leumunn :-S60 his articles in 
JGOS., xi, p. 651; Ixii, p. 83. His “Sprache I" in the Tokhari of the 
(jerman savants mentioned below. 

They present, however, in oo case anything bilingual; so 7 am 
informed by Dr. Stein, who has had the Chinese writing examined by 
M. Chavannes. 
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essentially Eastern Turkestani species of Gupta characters, 
which in my early report on them, in 1897, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benzal (vol. Ixvi), | have 
named “cursive”, appears to have been restricted to that 
relatively southern area of Eastern Turkestan in which the 
language of the two “bilingual” texts was current, In 
the relatively northern area of the other “unknown” 
language of Eastern Turkestan, to which the Berlin 
savants propose to give the name of Tokhari, the Indian 
Gupta developed what, in my still earlier report on the 
Weber MSS., in 1893 (ibid., vol. Ixii, p. 4), 1 named the 
“slanting” species of it; and this species appears to have 
heen limited to that area, We have, therefore, in Eastern 
Turkestan three_species of Gupta chanricters: (1) the 
upright Gupta of the Indian type, (2) the “glanting” 
Gupta, and (3) the “ cursive” Gupta, both these latter 
species being of Eastern Turkestani origin, and apparently 
restricted to the relatively northern and southern parts of 
Eastern Turkestan respectively, In the sequel, I shall, 
for the sake of brevity, provisionally distinguish the 
two still undetined languages of these two areas as the 
“northern unknown” and the “southern unknown”. 
Further, according to our present knowledge, the 
“slanting” species originated at a very early period 
heir fourth century a.p.); for it appears in manuseripts 
“which, so far as we know, are practically contemporary 
with the earliest written in the upri t Gupta species! 
the other hand, the “cursive” species appears to 
have originated at a much Jater period, about the sixth 
or seventh century a.p.2 if we may judge from the 


‘eg., in the Weber MSS, and in Dr. Stein's palm-leaf MS. from 
Miran, of the third or fourth oOntury A.D. 

® According to the testimony of Chinese pilerima of the sixth and 
seventh conturies, the seript of Khotan and ita district waa that of the 
Brahmans. ‘This, however, may, and probally does, refer_to the upright 
Uppta script, which was current in those parts of Eastern Turkestan 
alongside of the “cursive” Gupta. See Dr. Stein's Ancien Ahotan, vol. i, 
Pp. O), where the authorities are quoted, 
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age of the Chinese documents, together with which the 
documents in “cursive” Gupta have been found, and 
which belong to the eighth century (see Dr, Stein's , 
Ancient Khotan, vol. i, p. 271). There is a curiously | 
suggestive similarity of duefus between the jempocings | 
and “enrsive” Gupta types of writing found in Eastern | 
Turkestan. Both favour an elongated form of letters, as 
compared with the squat form of the upright or Indian 
Cioptn, This similarity suggests that the “ cursive ” 
Gupta may have developed under the influence of the 
Kharoshthi seript, which was current in the same 
urea at a much earlier period, and that the “cursive” 
Guptt came in when the Kharoshthi went out of 
fashion. 

Our acquaintance with the “cursive” Gupta script dates 
from the year 1895, when the Godfrey MSS. fell into 
my hands. The tirst specimens of it were published by 
me from those manuscripts in 1897, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol, Lxvi, pp. 225 {f, pls, iv— 
vil), Additional specimens from them were published 
in 1901 in my “Report on the British Collection of 
Central Asian Antiquities “, pt. ii (published as an Extra 
Number of JASB., Ixx, pp. 30 ff, pls. vi, vii), and by 
Dr, Stein in his Ancient Khoten, vol. ii, pl. ex (D. iti, 12), 
In my deseription of the documents in which the seript 
occurred, I said that “the characters of the writing are 
evidently Brahmi of a very cursive type" (JASB., vol. Lxvi, 
p- 229), and in my Report (p. 32) 1 spoke of the script as 
“a species of cursive Brihmi”. The main reason for thus 
designating the script was that it represented a very 
degraded type of the upright Gupta seript, and that} 
its use seemed to be confined to documents, publie or 
private, semi-religious or secular, to the exclusion of 
all literature proper, whether religious or seeular. The 
latter distinction still holds good. Even now, with all 
the mass of manuseripts, Hterksy and documentary, 
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which Dr. Stein has brought back from his last tour 
of exploration, the “cursive” Gupta script has not been 
found employed in any literary work, nor in any poth#, 
The single exception I know of are the two folios, 
7 and 8, which have been inserted into the potht of the 
Aparimiiynk Siitra, to replace two lost folios which had 


heen written in the ordinary literary upright Gupta of 


the rest of the work (see this Journal for 1910, p. 894). 
still, though provisionally I retain it, because of its 
convenience, the term “cursive” is hardly appropriate, 
because the letters of the seript, however quickly or 
badly written, are not * running ", that is, not. con- 
nected with one another. In this respect they do not 
differ from the letters of the upright or slanting 
species of Gupta. Moreover, as may be seen from 
the illustrative plates accompanying this article, they 
may be written with any Variety of neatness or 
COMrBENESS, 

The initial difficulty in reading the letters of the 
“enrsive” Crupta script was that some of them had erown 
s0 similar to one another and others had wandered so far 
away from their original Gupta form that their identity 
became almost unrecognizable, As explained in my Report 
of 1901 (loc. cit. p. 32), it took some years before the 
identity, eg. of the signs for ma and bha, was recognized. 
In these cireumstances it was a most welcome discovery 
to find on the back of some of the rolls, which Dr. Stein 
submitted to me for examination, more or leas complete 
tables of the Eastern Turkestani cursive alphabet and its 
svllaharies, which were evidently modelled on the similar 
tables current in India. For an account of the latter 


jl may refer to Biihler's Origin of the Indian Brahma 
| Alphabet (2nd ed., 1898, pp. 27 ff), and of their Eastern 


| Turkestani counterparts, to Watters’ remarks in his Yuan 
Chivang's Travels in India, vol. i, pp. 154 4%, and to 


| Dr. Rosthorn's letter in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 
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vol. x, pp, 280 ¢f, also to Dr. Takakusu’s Translation of 
Itsing, pp. 170-1, From the report of the Chinese writers 
about these tables, whichthey call si-t'an-chang,i.e.siddham- 
sections, it appears that they commenced with the word 
siddiam, followed by the alphabet, or series of radical 
signs (Sanskrit mdtrka), that is, the twelve (so-called) 
vowels, a diiw ie atoav amv ak, and the thirty-four 
consonants, k kh g gh We ch J gh a, tth ddhon, t th d dk 
npph bth myrtle, ss 3,4, ks. Huilin, a native of 
Kashgar, who wrote his account at some time between 
788 and 810 a.p., adds the four-vowels rr : f, which he 
calls supplementary. From thif it may HPL pa be 
that the rolls; none of the alphabets. of whieh includes 
these four beim d vowels, must be referred to 
& date en Hin. The alphabet was followed 
by a set of ‘aylinbaties: the first of which gave the 
combinations of the consonants, singly, with the vowels, 
while the others gave the same vowel-combinations with 
the consonants in various igatures. All Chinese accounts 
agree with regard to the first syllabary, which comprised 
thirty-four series of combinations, beginning with the series ” 
hee hai, ke hi, ku kit, ke hat, ko haw, havik, kak, and ending 
with the series ka kee, bei bet, ete, Regarding the other 
syllabaries the accounts do not agree, Hinen Tsiang 
(seventh century) gives their number as twelve; but the 
number usually given (e.g. by Itsing, seventh century, 
Huilin, ninth century) is eighteen. The precise reason 
for this difference does not clearly appear from the 
accounts ; but according to Btihler the tabulated ligatures 
included those made with y, r, 2, v, and the five nasals, 
and that much the rolls tend to confirm. “The whole 
siddham-chang, then, would appear to have been a long 
statement, consisting of a number of “ sections ” (chang), 
which began with the alphabet and continued with 
& varying number of syllabaries, the whole statement © 
being headed by the word siddham, which served as its 
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name. The term siddham-chang, accordingly, would 
mean “the sections of the siddham ".! 
_ Now the rolls discovered by Dr. Stein in the main 
confirm those Chinese accounts. The most Important, for 
our immediate purpose, is the Roll Ch. eviii, 007, whieh is 
10 ft. 9 in. long by 10% inches wide, On its back it ia 
inseribed with a very long statement, which practically -* 
covers its entire length, It is divided into three sections, a 
the tirst of which gives the alphabet, while the two others 
contain syllabaries. See Plate I, which shows the alphabet e 
in Il. 1-6, and the commencements of the two syllabaries 
in Il, 8-10, 42, and ll. 43, 44. Of the two syllabaries, the 
first gives the vowel combinations of the single consonants 
(lL. 9), ka ha ki kt ku kit, and so forth, down to (l. 42) - 
igee hect iyi ket, ete,, while the second gives the syllabary of 
the conjuncts made with y, that is (1. 43), kya kya kyi kyi 
and so forth down to lye Lyd Lyi lyi, ete. Tt is nob 
complete; the series of vowel combinations of the last six _ 
~ ligatures, vy, 4y, sy, #y, hey, key, are wanting. Why they 
“should have been omitted is not apparent, for there is 
just sufficient blank space left at the bottom of the roll 
to have taken them. Enut whatever the reason may have — 
been, the omitted six series are found at the extreme top 
of the back of another roll, Ch. xc,002, See Plate IT, }1.1-6 
(the original size of the portion shown is 19 by 104 inelies), 
The line of the first series (nya vyd vyi vyi, ete.) stands so i J 
close upon the upper margin of the roll that its edge euts 
through some of the vowel marks, thus proving that at — 
one time the roll must have been somewhat larger than 
it is at present, its present length being only 6 ft. 5 in. 
(with a width of 10) inches). As, however, the papers 
of the two rolls are of entirely different: make—Roll 002 
' There has been some dispute as to the precise meaning of the Chinese 
word chang, whether it means ‘ table" (Legge) or section (Julien) or 
. “chapter” (Watters) or ‘composition (Takakusu), The evidence of . 
the rolls supports the meaning ‘section. But the translation “table”, 
if not literal, ia at least more suggestive of what the thing really was, |. | 
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is soft, while Koll O07 is hard—they cannot have con- 
stituted two portions of a single roll torn asunder. At 
the same time, the handwriting in the syllabaries on the — 
two rolls is so strikingly alike as to make it impossible 
to doubt the identity of their writers. Roll 002 is so 
short that it may be suggested that originally it was some _ 
10 feet longer, and that the portion now missing carried the 
alphabet and the complement of the syllabary, The upper 
portion being torn away and lost, the missing portion of 
the statement was rewritten on Roll 007. This would 
explain the abrupt ending of the second syllabary on the ; 
latter roll. Following immediately on the completion of 
the syllabary of the conjuncts with y, on the back of 
Roll 002, there comes the syllabary of the conjuncts with +, 
It begins (1.7) with the series bra kva kri lori, ete., and ends 
(1. 39) with the series kera kerd keri keri, ete, each series 
occupying a separate line. There are, however, only 
thirty-three lines instead of thirty-four, because the series 
with the vowel notations of the conjunct bhr is omitted— 
whether intentionally or not will be considered in the 
sequel (p. 464), At the end of this third syllabary there is 
appended the following remark :— 

Vithjilaki byarh di mi tea nevi (¥) ha yar fii dau In ni pa 

ja dra A ysA js ga ton ani pi ka sadbarn 
This remark concludes the statement of the alphabet and 
syllabaries, which commences on the back of Roll 007 and 
continues on the back of Roll 002; for what follows the 
remark on the back of the latter roll is written in an 
entirely different hand, and refers to a different statement, 
which will be explained further on (p. 457). 

The precise meaning of the remark is at present not 
intelligible, but one point is fairly certain, namely, that 
the term virijilaki must denote the preceding" statement", _ 
and is probably equivalent to the Chinese term chang or — 
siddham-chang, “ sections of the siddham.” For we meet 
with that term, variously spelled vajalaka or vaijalaka, also 

tmas, 1911, . | a 
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on other rolls, but always in immediate reference to 
statements of the alphabet and syllabaries. Thus (below, 





= 
| 
a) 


p. 457) it occurs twice on the back of Roll Ch. 0043, by 


way of introducing a siddham statement, It is found 
also in a like connexion on three minute fragments of the 
Roll Ch, 0046 in the phrase 
(1) eves vaijalakn sihamkn, 
(2)... . Yaijalaka siharka, 
(3) oysa sihorbka vaijolokn. 
We have, then, here on the back of the Rolls 007 and 


002 an example of the siddham-chang as deseribed by 


the Chinese witnesses, comprising the initial siddham, 


the alphabet, and a varying number of syllabaries, in the 


present case only three. But our example amplifies their 
testimony in two particulars. In the first place, the word 
mniddiam stands at the head, not only of the whole state- 
ment, but introduces also each of the “ sections” (ehang)- 
In fact, our example interpolates a sentence between the 
alphabet and the series of three syllabaries., The latter 
are introduced thus (PI. I, 1. 7) :— 
sidham ota nia mahijen pyd, 
Le. “listen to this siddhom from me ". 

In the second place, the alphabet includes not only the 
radical signs of the letters, but also those of the numerals. 
It runs as follows (PI. I, ll. 1-6) :— 

LJ, sidham af cif desioan ama 
L&kkhgghti-ochjjhii-tth nd 
L 3, dho-otthddhn+p ph bbhm 
L4,yrlvasehks™ coo 

L 5, 1234567591090 

lL. 6, 40 50 70 60 

There are some peculiarities in this acheme of radical 
signs, to which I shall return later on. With regard to 
my transcript of the radical signs of the consonants, it 
should be observed that, as written in the original (vix., 
without the viriima attachment), they represent, con- 
sidered from the Sanskrit point of view, not radicals 
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(k kh, ete), but syllables (aksara, ba kha, ete). But the 
Chinese accounts explain that in the alphabet the signs 
express “half-sounds”, while in the syllabaries they 
express “full-sounds” (VOW, x, 251). Thus the “ full- 
sound “ of a syllable (aksara), eg. of ha, consists of the 
two “half-sounds ”, the consonantal element &, and the 
vocalic element «a. 

The second peculiarity, regarding the composition of the 
alphabetical table, is fully confirmed by another roll. 
This is Roll Ch. xe, 003. It is very long, measuring 
22 feet, with a width of 10 inches; but with the exception 
of the small space (about four inches) at the top of the 
roll, oceupied by the alphabetical table, the remainder is 
blank. The table is shown in Fig. 1, reduced to about one- 
third of the original. 


Fic. L 


edPowsenwEes e#SYV ccd 
Ta 52 S452 6 OF Sat 
sVeqnr reg 284 RSIS 
“ad geggrad 44% 


lt runs as follows — 
Ll, sidhamasukkhg ph nhee ch j jh fis t th 
L2.nddhntotthddhnitpphbbhms: y 
L3rledenhke TALS 3459675808 
L4, 1030 30 420 SO 0 70 80 0 100 DO) DO TD 
lt will be observed that in this table the series of the 
numeral radicals is more extended; and that 1t places the 
radicals for 60 and 70 in their proper order, In the table 
of Roll O07 they are misplaced, probably by a mere seribal 
error. The syllable #@ which introduces the series of the 
numeral radieals in both tables may possibly be the 


i. 


ee eee 
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Eastern Turkestani term (or the initial syllable of it) 
for “ numeral". On the other hand, our present table 
apparently omits the vocalic radicals altogether; for the 
two solitary radicals a and uw probably represent merely 
the mystic syllable ov (i.e. awrin). 

Attention may be called to the calligraphic execution of 
the “cursive” Gupta writing in the alphabet and syllabaries 
of the rolls 002, 003, and 007. They were evidently 
written by a practised hand. The appearance of the 
writing is very different in the rolls to which we now 
proceed. In them it is exceedingly coarse, and points to 
an illiterate person or to one who was quite unfamiliar 
with the “ cursive" Gupta script. 

This coarse handwriting may be seen on the back of 
Roll Ch. 0042. The roll measures 6 ft. 5in. in length by 
10 inches in width; but only about 16 inches (from the 
top) are inscribed ; the remainder is blank: see Plate ITI! 
The inscribed portion commences with seven lines of most 
disorderly writing, Then follow five lines (Il. 8-12) of 
inore orderly writing, beginning with— 

l. 1, Sidham nta nta majsa vi pyiste he bye khu spa nomau 
L. 2, diéabhala (ca)! cakravantri Sakyamuni gyistibaysi, ete: 

ie. Siddham. Thus it has been heard by me. Salutation to Dada- 

bala, Chakravartin, Sakvamuni, the Blessed " ete. 

After this comes (IL 13, 14) an attempt at the table of 
radical signs, which reads as follows :-— 

L 1, aboyé doh vaijalake Sadham a (uj? uk kh g gh 


L TY belie he ch j jh it (th)! th 
“i. 3, ad 5 ot thd dh ap dh 


Then follow other five lines of text (Il. 15-19), com- 
mencing with— 
1. 1, Sidhama fima save budirave sna 
ie. * Siddham Oth to all Buddhas svihi”, 
and ending with garonda (1.¢.Garuda) buje kabamarivarane 
brag stele, 
* The roll is in a very soiled condition, and has not come out in the 


photograph as clearly a4 one could wish, 
* Bracketed letters are badly written and cancelled. 
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The term vayaluka (1. 13), the probable meaning of 
which has been referred to previously (p. 453), occurs also 
among the disorderly lines, in the statement in the upper 
right-hand corner, which runs as follows :— 

Ld, dau vajo(la)' Inka 
L. 2, sidbama a ok kh ¢ 
L 3, ghaioch j jh fi 

The same, or a very similar, coarse handwriting appears 
on the back of Roll 002, immediately below the remark, 
above referred to (p.453), with which the three syllabaries 
conclude. It consists of an exeeedingly ill-executed and 


incomplete siddham-chang (Pl. II, 1. 42-6), which runs as 


follows :— 
1, sidhama aaa k (kh)' kh ¢ gh ie ch j jh 
2, it th od dh ont thd dh» p ph b bh 
»>mvyerivdaesah ks 8 sadhamna 
- ko kei (km)! ki kiko kd ke kai ko kau kath ko kha kha 
» khi khi (kha) khu kho khe khai kho khan (kha)! 
» khath kha ga gi gi gi gu ga go gan gai ga gha gha 
» Ghi ghi gho pu ghe (ghe)! ghoi gho chan ghath 
§, ghia tin ii he il hu din fe fai fo hau fam (fa) da ca of 
9, cl ci cu cu ce cai co? cau cam ca cha chi chi chi chu 
I. 10, chu cho chan che chaj chath cha ja ja ji ji ju ju je 
LW, jai fo jan jarh ja jhe (fho) jha jhi fhe jhn jh 
L. 12, jhe jhai jho jhau jharh pa sa(| dha)! dhoma a 
That this statement was written by an illiterate person 
is shown not only by its coarse execution, but also by 
its numerous errors; ge gai is omitted in |. 6, cho chau 


ia oo 


aE el ol at el a eel a on 


and che chat are misplaced in |. 10, kha, va, and jha are 


superfluously repeated in Il. 5, 8, and 11; khu khu, aw 
nit, ow ou, chu chu, ju jue stand for khu kha, av 2d, ete., 
in Il. 5, 8-10; pet and pa are wrongly written for gha 
and jhe in ll. 7 and 12; the virdimea is omitted in sidhama 
in Il. 1 and 12. QOceasionally i is hardly distinguishable 
from ¢,as in ki, 15; it is better in chi, 1.9, phd, L118 

' Bee n, 2 on p. 456. 

* co had originally been written cu; afterwards « was crossed through, 
and o substituted, 

* After the siddham-chang there comes a short text, in twelve lines, at 
present not intelligible, which, however, is written again in fairly gone 
cursive Gupta characters. 


* tia 
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There is still another roll, Ch. 0046, which deserves 
notice on account of the striking peculiarities in its 
scheme of the alphabet and syllabary. It is a mere 
fragment of a roll, measuring 15 by 10 inches. The 
inseription on its back has the unusual arrangement 
that it commences with the simple syllabary, and then 
proceeds, in the concluding three lines, to the alphabet. 
The latter (PI.1V, 1. 17-19) runs as follows :-— 

ll, Sidham af cidifie vai au vaoouank kh gg-hitech 
L2jphintthddhopphbbhmyrlvwadsah 
L 3, ks 

Here the following points are noticeable: (1) The 
entire omission of the group of cerebral radicals; (2) the 
dissociation of the aspiration in g-A for gh, and in j-A 
for gh; (3) the identity, or practical identity, of i with 
jy, and of @ with s Turning to the syllabary (Il. 1-16), 
the most striking point is that the radical elements of 
the several syllabic series are arranged in a very unusual 
and apparently fanciful way,' and that some of them 
apparently are wanting. This may best be seen from the 
subjoined table, in which the radicals are placed in their 
normal order, while the raised nombers indicate their 
actual order on Roll 0046, The missing radicals are 
within brackets. 

AS |e’ kh* ge (eh) (a) | eo eb 5% ih) i | (eth dh ma) | 
nt th® d" dh n™ | pi ph? b* bh (m) | x2 14 ye | 
tt gi (a) | hh i len | yal i] 

It will be noticed that (1) the cerebrals are entirely 
omitted, (2) the aspirates gh and jh are omitted; but 
they are so only in appearance, for owing to the 
dissociation of their aspiration in the table of radicals 
there was no need of showing gh and jh in the syllabary, 
seeing that their dissociated elements, 9, j, and fh, were 
already exhibited ; moreover, as we shall see (p. 464), the 

* On a still smaller fragment of the same roll, measuring only 


iby 4 inches, the commencement of a avilabary in precisely the sume 
peculiar order is repeated, viz., iu, on, ya, kha, ea, fs, 
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existence of gi and jh seems doubtful in the “ southern 
unknown” language, which appears to have an aversion 
to aspirates. (3) For a similar reason, 4, m, and 4 are 
omitted, for their forms are practically not distinguishable 
from those of j, 6, and d respectively. (4) 45h has the 
same peculiar form as in the table of radicals; and (5) «, 
a, and att are substituted for i, #, and o respectively in 
the alphabet; but in the ay usnery uw and ¢ are omitted 
altogether. Thus, e.g. in lL 2, we have ya ya ye yi yit 
yat you yau yer ya instead of ya ya yi yi yte ya 
ye ya yo yaw yar yo. Substantially therefore in all 
the five points the syllabary agrees with, and contirms, 


the evidence of the alphabet. The only striking point 


of difference is that the syllabary adds « series of vowel 
notations for the conjunct ys (IL 4 and 5), apparently 
treating that conjunct as a radical exactly as the con- 
Junct ies. 

What precisely the significance of the substitution of +, 
a, at, and a, for i, #, 0, and ah may be, remains to be 
discovered. ‘The full tale of radicals is shown only in 
Rolls 007 and 0046. The others apparently omit the 
vowels entirely, for their mention of « « may have 
reference to the mystic syllable om. The substitution 
of a for ad is probably a mere formality ; for the Sanskrit 
visarga, in all probability, did not exist in the languages 
of Eastern Turkestan, as little as it does in the vernacular 
languages of India; thus we have, e.g., name sarva? for 
name sarve®,in |, 10 of the Dhérani on Roll 0041 (p, 462). 
The omission of the w-syllables from the syllabary of 
Roll 0046, and the substitution of + and av for 7 and o 
respectively, would seem to indicate that the southern 
unknown language of Eastern Turkestan did not distinguish 
particularly between the sounds of # and @, ¢ and 3%, o and 
aw; and this explanation would seem to be contirmed by 
the fact that in their proper places the e-syllables are 
omitted in the syllabary, so that in it the single ¢ 


=F 
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represents both © and ¢, Somewhat similar phenomena 
may be observed in the vernaculars of India. Numerous 
illustrations, on all these points, are furnished by the 
Dhirani on Roll 0041. The curious interpolation of va 
(or vw?) in the vocalic series of radicals on Roll 0046 
is also a point, the explanation of which remains to be 
diseovered. 

The most striking point in all the alphabetic and 
syllabic tables is that they uniformly write nd and at in 
the place of the simple cerebral d and dental ¢ respectively. 
It seems to me probable that the intention is not so 
much to indicate a nasal conjunct consonant, as a simple 
consonant nasalized, or in some other way moditied ; but 
I must leave it to experts in phoneties to determine 
what the precise significance of the graphic notation 
may be* All with which I am now concerned is to 
show that those tables really represent a truth, namely, 
that the people who spoke the language which is now 
under discussion always spoke ad and »f, where others 
(eg. Sanskrit speakers} pronounced d and 4 Among 
Dr. Stein's rolls there is one, Ch. 0041, measuring 
LOft. 10in by 104) inches, the back of which is 
covered, from top to bottom, with a long Buddhist 
Dhirani, or rather with « pair of Dharanis, or mystical 
litanies for protection from evils, which extend to 151 
lines. The first ends in the middle of the tenth line, and 
bears no name, It is, however, the well-known U'snisa- 
vigaya-dhdrant, the Sanskrit text of which has been 
published by Max Miiller in the Aneecdota Oronieeia, 
vol. i, pt. i, pp. 9, 22, 35, 365 and a copy of which exists 
also in the Hodgson Collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 79, pt. iv. The second comprises the 


‘In this connection it may be worth noting that, a Dr. Waddell 
points out in his Mufdhiamn in Tibet, p, 853, in Japanese Skt. vaidiirya 
becomes binzwra. The southern unknown language has vaindarya (ace 
pl. v, 1. 23 of the Dharani on Roll Ch. 0041), > | 
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remainder of the Dharani, from the middle of 1. 10 to the 
end of |. 151, Its name oceurs repeatedly in the body of 
Dharani, eg. on Il. 105 and 126, where it reads ntatha- 
vantausnisa-saintaintapantra-ndiméparéjanta -mahiprantya- 
gari, ie. Skt. tathagat-omisa-statapatra-nama Aparijita 
mahapratyangira. A Sanskrit copy of this Dhirani 
exists in the same Hodgson Collection, No. 77, as well 
as in the gigantic roll of Dr. Stein's collection, which 
will be noticed in the sequel (p. 471). The Eastern 
‘Turkestani text, however, appears to be mutilated in 
two places, and in some others it differs not incon- 
siderably from the Sanskrit text of the Hodgson M3. 
Both the Dharanis were originally written in Sanskrit 
(of a kind), but on Roll Ch. 0041 they appear in the 
form in which their Sanskrit was “ transmogrified” im 
the mouth of the natives of Eastern Turkestan. It is 
this transmogrification which constitutes their interest, for 
they are written, one might say, phonctically, and thus 
illustrate the phonetics of the language. Plate V shows 
the initial twenty-three lines, which give the whole of the 
Usnisa-vrigaya and the commencement of the Apardajita- 
mhipratyangird Dkdirayt. I give the Eastern Turkestani 
text from the roll, and below it, in italies, the Sanskrit 
text from the Anerdofa Oxoniensia and the Hodgson MS., 
No, 77. 


{L 1) Sadhalamsa Nomau rahna-ntriyiya naman bagavante ntraile- 
(Namo ratea-traydya)' namas (bhayaete)' traifo- 
kyanta prantavisaistiya taidhall, 2jya bagavante ntadyatha anma 
Expo praficidiatd yo Fenceliol Rectiepea bhagavate faodyathd = oh 
viiaudiya viaudiya sama sama samantiveabédsn (i. 3] (spha)* spharana 
rilodhaya vided hcryce worn: some saneratdvalAden apharana 
yanta gohana svabava visddhe abagaicantd ima suganta vara vante * 
yatiegohang arabhdrecitwldhe abhiguhenta mer ape ere 


[ Anec. Oxon. om. bracketed words. 
2 See on. 2 on p. 456. 
? Apparently wrong for vara-vieane. 
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a[L 4)}mrantibasaikad 3! maha madera pada ibira* ihim 4y0 sidirane.! 
amrttbhigebeaih mohd-mdrd-podaih dhorn chore dywl-sond hiram 
madhyl. Slyn sidiya gagana visidhe usni* vijayo vidddhe Bilia(ara)‘sre 


fofhaya iodhaya gagaua-viinddhe ugniea-vijaya-riguddhe  sahasra- 
raami saocidajl. Gjnte sarva ntathiganta hradayadhesthinidhesthinta 


By acer ite anren-tothdtennta Ardagridhisthduddhisthite 
midre vajra kiya sagintannvidd(l T}dhe sarviivarann visddhe prantanar. 
weedire — cotyren-briya—erniepharternee-ridincdelhe arcirarcna-riiuddhe pratinir- 
Varntayn ayt vieidhis’ samayidhisthinte mahdll.S}mane ntad yathia 
warteys = odiyur-einddhe  sameayddhisthite meth noun frre yet ci 
binta kauti paratidhi vaisphutinta bidha éadhi he he jiya vajiya 
thita-bott-pertiwiithe  viaphutita Imedhi-duddhe fhe he Jay riparye 
va[L O}jeya smara smara sarvantathiganté bodhidhesthan éddhi 
jogo ame amor wtren-(fothdyeata)® hucbthddhisthite dueldhe 
Yajre vajre va paratidhi sarva ntatha [1. 10) ganta hradayidhisthaun- 
care ware — perriductelhe scorn -fat jiigentca Ardayidhipthdn- 
fihesthaunta miidre svahai {| Sadhoama namau rahna-triyiya nama 
Gdhisthite omodre ardhd || (Sidham same rofee-troydyea neal 
se{l 11 )rve-Midha-leudhasatvebya| naman haudhiya noma dharmiya 
serrontfnndd hea-boethisattred Ayer |) nome buddhdys namo dharmdye 
Ra save naman sapatind (1. 12) samya sabaudha kautinad, namau 
WING sii. sKEO set peeE iii oh amyl. soiled er-Lolindah jenn 
lake arhantini namau’ srintipannind namau sakrantigau[l. 13}mind 
foke arhantindsh nama Jrantépanndindmh wemah ser ralslorirn india 
TAMA Anagaumink nama lake samya pontini AYO prantapaniind 
namo cndyirindh nemo foke samycag-galdndon SOR aN rode - precatepaccan dd neve 
rimat dell. I4jve mgind Aipind gra(ha)‘ha sunarthind Dima saidhna 
name = dié¢w-rpfidth (dd pda)" grokea-eomeart hands amo avidha- 


"The double dot and single dot appear to be marks of inter- 
}uinetuation ; they do not signify the visarge and anusvira respectively, 

* Note the peculiar serpentine mark under hin IL 4, 15, 17. It seoma 
to correspond to the semiciroular mark which i found in the upright 
Gupta seript. 

* Wrong for usnisa. 

‘Seen. Zon p. 456. 

* Seen. lon p, 441, 

* The bracketed] passage is not found in the Hodgson MS., No. 77. 
Lnatend, it has the usual conventional Opening ;  eenily Nienyd  Freoterale 
ceamur accmenye lheep vedio Hemgta-trayastrivern wiharali ana | sere heer-ronl guidats 
deva-srbhityish mahatd bhikyt-sanghena mahatd bor himuttra-sasnghens 
Sokrena deedudm Fndrena add has || 

* na is inserted below the line ; and the insertion is marked by a cross 
above the Hne, 


* The Hodgson MS,, No. 77, has sdpelytitAdnda name aiydiantpgrakea”, 
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vidyidhara ragini onamau bralima{l. 15jpi oamau Aidrayi naman 
nidyddhera-(rzindeh)' namo brdkmayebhyah wamo Fnclndya namo 
hagavante Rau(drajdriya Umapante-sih*iya oamau bagavante [I. 16) 
Ihengpen cet Ruel rviyn Umiapati-sahitdya wamo  hhagawafe 

Narayanipa+ ca mohimidra namaskrantiya namau bagavante 
Ndrdyaniya a mahdnnidra-nanaabrtdya nome = hengenente 
mahikiliya utra{l. 17jpurn veksanpand kariyo adhimih*anta 4amadina. 
aca ael eed lei yet tripura-(rikyepana |"-bordya cect Awnmicketideer *-steractietraea- 
visane mintra gana nama(skra)’skranta{l 18]ya naman bhagavante 
odlaine raudktyogpenven -{ aocaspucradertid geet) * raenmaa hingeneente 
ntathagantea kiliya namau padma kdliya nomau vajra kdliya [1 11) 
tafhdgatc-kulasyo =| eee padma-Fulasya mame eajra-culosya 

namau mani kiliya naman gaja kdldya namau kdmira kilayn naman 
cme wani-tvfasya samo rdja-kulasya namo Ewndra-bifeaya nen 
niga kiliye (L290) naman bagavante draindi sdrasena praharana rajaya 


ndya-Eufasyet namo bhayaeate drdha-dircana-proharana-rijdya 
ntathigantiyirahente samya([L 21 }sabaudhiya aman hagavante 
fathipatdydirhate sermngpend -aenni bipedal hak yon sone = bfeagpereente 


Amintabiya ntathigantiya rahente samya sabidhajl 22]ya naman 
(Amitihbkdya  fathdgatiya wrhate somyck-sonlnddhdya nano 
bagavante Aksubyaya ntathigantiyirabente samya aabai (dha) Adhiivn 
bhagaeate A ksobhydiyea fathdgatdydrheate etna youl. setafedrmedel hatayea 
naman hofl. 24)gavante baigaja gird vaindarya praba rijiya ntathi- 
ebrd rvbts hhagarnate bhaisajya-gure-rnidirya-prabha-ridya tathed- 
gantiyirahente samya ssbandhi{l 24[ya, ete. 

qatdya rate emypk-wanlbeotdhdya, = fe. )." 


Ii will be seen from the preceding extract that every 
Sanskrit ¢ becomes nf in Eastern Turkestani. Either 
singly or in ligature, ¢ oceurs upwards of 400 times in 
the Dharani, and with two exceptions it Is im every case 


' Hodgson MS., No, 77, om. the bracketed worls. 

4 Seen. 2on p. 456i. 

4 Seen. 2, p. 462. 

* Wrong for Ndrdyaniya. 

® Hodgson MS. reads cidnipana for cikyepapa. 

“The full reading of the Hodgson MS., No. 77, is: adhimubtiba 
hddmira-nahdimoding". The Eastern Turkestani adhimibanta = Skt. 
adhinwkta, with “hanta for kata. = Ha, 

T ‘The Hodgson MS,, No, 77, reads euudita-schitdya for sammakytdya. 

* The Hodgson MS., No. 77, omits the bracketed final three clauses. 
Dr. Stein's gigantic roll omits the first and second clauses, bot it has the 
third clause referring to bhaieayyaqern. . 
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spelled nf. The two exceptional eases are the conjunets 
te and st. In these the simple ¢ appears to be preserved 
regularly; thus we have 





Fre. OU. 


157 PAZ Tre AG agryg a 


L 11 (Plate V), bandhusatvebya = heel Aienat rebude yen, 
L 101 (Fig. I, 1), nomas = tathiigeanta” = sessens = tat hetspatee”, 
L 14 (Fig. Il, 2), vasta-diila® = wsti-sitia. 


The cerebral df does not occur so olten, but whenever it 
does occur it appears as nd. Thus we have— 
l. 23 (Plate Vj, rainiaryn = nasfiiryn, 


L $2 (Fig. 1, 3), garunda-graha = emernalsa -srenher, 
L 102, vaintind!-mlikani = vetdi-didbant. 


Another example, garonda =garnuda, occurs in the [Missa gre 
quoted above (p. 456) from Roll 0042. 

Another striking point, which however is pot so 
prominently indicated in the alphabetic and a¥llabie 
tables, is the loss of aspiration in 6 for bh: eg. in Plate V 

lt, bagavante = Aiayerreete, 
L &, svabldiva = srabhded, 
L 8, binta-kauti = Miite-boi, ote, 

This loss of aspiration is practically absolute in’ the 
Dhiirani, for in a total of about 150 cases there are only 
two exceptions ; these are 

18 (Plate V), bhagavante = hueagencnte. 
L. 118, bhayaupadravebysa = ber yopenctirea nell yer, 

In this connexion it my perhaps be not without 
significance that in the syllabary on Roll 002 (as noticed 
on p. 455) the line referring to the vowel notations of 
the conjunct hha is entirely omitted, though, of course. the 
omission may be due to an error, 

In the case of gh and jh, probabl y disaspiration was 
equally regular; still, those two aspirates are of infrequent 
occurrence, and hence examples are rare; but we have, Co, 

lL 6 (Plate V), sapintans = serie lnlave, 
lL 11 (Plate Vj, SAAV = eneivephectyan, 
l. 130, vaigns-vaniyea = eigphawen 1i nenyen. 
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The case of dh is peculiar. It is often disaspirated, as in 

L. 2 (Plate V), vidaudiya = riéedhage, 
L 4 (Pinte V), sidirane = smacdAdrani ; 

but equally often aspiration is retained, a8 in 
I. 6,9, 10 (Plate V), adhesthina = adhishdna, 
L. 11 (Plate V), dharmiya = dAarmdya, 
L. 14 (Plate V), vaidvidhara = ridyddiara, 

specially when df stands for Skt. eff, as in 


I. 3, 5, 7 (Plate V), vididhe = tisuddhe. 
lL. 8 (Plate Vi. bidha... dtdhe = buddAr. ... duddhi, 
l. 10 (Plate V), sadhama = addhem, 


On the other hand, occasionally d/h is introduced in the 


place of d, e.g, 
Fira, 1. 


'Sqs—t’ 2662 
sf’ eq sey iplowr 


-amsele Neds 
4 a? . Aa a i, o* x, 
|. 40 (Fig. TT, 1), udhoka-bayi = wlaba-bhoyn. 
l. 61 (Fig. [1], 3), rija-dhandi-bayi = rija-dendi-bhaya, 
l. 134 (Fig. IIT, 5), gagé-nadhi-vilaka = cpenut ged - veces - wel ended, 
Altogether the treatment of aspiration in the case of d and 
i appears to be very capricious; thus we have, e.g., 


l. 73 (Fig. II, 6), vaidyidaraibya = widyidharebiyah. 
|. 85 (Fig. TI, 4), kiila-dandiye = Aifa-elayeine, 
1. 104 (Fig. I01, 2), udaka = waka. 


Of the dissociation of aspiration we have an example in 
|, 1. sadhahama for siddham, where one would rather 
expect sadaham, to represent the usual spelling sadham. 

The Dharani illustrates also some other curiosities of 
spelling in the southern unknown language of Eastern 
Turkestan previously noticed, such as the substitution 
of ¢, a, and au for i, u, and o respectively, Thus, 
i occurs eight times in the 23 lines shown in PI. V, viz., 
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|. 5, usni and rasmi; L 7, visidhi and samayidhi; |. 8, 
parasidhi and bidha-éidhi: |, 10, hradayaidhi; 1. 17, 
adhimihanta. In some cases the writing is not sufficiently 
distinct ; e.g., 1. 8, kauti or kauti: 1. 20, draindi or draindi, 
ete. Generally long ¢ takes its place, as in 1. 5, vijaya- 
visidhe (= vijaya-visuddhe), ete. ; but occasionally e, as in 
ll. 6, 9, 10, adhesthinidhesthanta (=adligthinddhisthita), 
or at, as in |. 1, visaistiya (=visistiya); 1. 3, abasnicantu 
(=<abligiieatu); |. 8, vaisphutinta ( =wvisplutite); L 14, 
suidha-vaidyadhara (=siddha-vidyidhara) ; 1.15, Aidrayi 
(=Indriya), Not uncommonly it is represented by 
¢, as in ll. 1, 7, pranta (= prati); 1. 15, Umépanta 
(= Umdpati), ete. ; exceptionally also by @ or au, as in 
1. 6, adhesthanta, and |. 10, adhesthaunta ( =adhisthita). 
Again, o never occurs at all; we have, eg. regularly 
namau and auma (=namo and om); L 8, kauti (= koti), 
ete.; and in 1. 1 even ntrailekyanta apparently represents 
& barbarous Sanskrit (railokita (for trailokya). Again, 
a“ takes the place of w in Il. 11, 21, 232, bidhaya 
(=buddhaya), and oceasionally of o, as in Il. 4, 5, 
sidiya (=sodhaya), and, as above noted, even of i, But 
occasionally w is represented also by @ or au, as in IL 8, 9, 
biidha (= buddha), Il. 18,19, kiilaya (=hulaiya); or ll. 11, 
21, baudhiya (=buddhaya), |. 15, Raudriiya (Rudraya), 

A noticeable curiosity is the spelling gn for Skt, yi, 
as shown below, 

Fig. IV. 


\J a 
i573 


l. BS, vaidyi-rigniye = whel yd repay, 
This may be compared with the pronunciation of Skt. ‘LL 
in the vernaculars of India, ey. gy in Hindi and qny in 
Crunyariti. 
Finally, attention may be drawn to the peculiar form of 
kk in all the rolls, and of bh in Rall 0046, The more 
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original form of kit may still be seen in the syllables thu 
and kha. Both forms of kh occur in the Dharani, but bf, 
as already observed, never occurs but twice, and in those 
eases it is the ordinary form of ff (Fig. I, 1. 2, asin Pl. V, 
1, 18, dfeagqavante). 

When I published, in the October number of the Journal 
for 1910, the extracts from the two “bilingual” texts, 
[had not yet seen the rolls. The information of the latter 
on the phoneties of the southern unknown language of 
Eastern Turkestan is borne out to a considerable extent, 
though not altogether, by those two texts. Thus the 
pronunciation mf for ¢ is illustrated by the pronouns 
nla, nafye, atine, ete. the nouns nlini-jse, pdnterd, 
bigipirmanta > the verbs parcunta, writaipestien, ete. 
Per contra, the spelling of the conjuncts tv and st (without 
the nasal) is illustrated by the words hbaudhisatva, 
quasta, tmaista, dasto, ete. On the other hand, in certain 
words, # is preserved, where one would expect nf, as 
eg. in napeafate (for nepontania?). The nasalization 
of @ (as nd) is entirely absent, eg, in yudai, hamedd- 
dana, bedami, ete. What the true explanation of this 
discrepancy may be has yet to be ascertained. Further 
research among the manuscript treasures, brought back by 
Dr. Stein from his recent tour of exploration, may furnish 
us with the answer. In the meanwhile 1 suspect that the 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that the rolls were 
inscribed by natives of Eastern Turkestan, who wrote 
exactly as they spoke, while the translations from the 
Sanskrit which we have in the “ bilingual” texts were 
written by “ pandits”, men from Incha, who wrote under 
the spell of Sanskrit phoneties rather than Eastern 
Turkestani, a suggestion which is supported by the fact 
that the Eastern Turkestani “ bilingual” texts are written 
in the upright Indian Gupta characters, while the rolls are 
inscribed in the peculiar Eastern Turkestani “cursive” 
script. ‘There is also another possibility, viz. that of clerical 
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errors. For example, the word (above referred to) which 
I have transeribed napatata (JIRAS- 1910, p. 1286, 1. 5), 
is transcribed napanati from another manuseript by 
Professor Leumann (JGOS., Ixii, p. 107, 1. $2). Both 
transcriptions, as such, are undoubtedly correct, but 
obviously the original spellings cannot both be correct: 
there must be a scribal error in one of the two IAN UScri pts, 
The graphic sigti#for a and f, in the upright Gupta script 
as current in Eastern“Turkestan, are, in some manuseripte, 
rather difficult to distinguish. They are so in the 
manuscript fragment (Dr. Stein's Ancient Khotan, vol. ii, 
pl. ex, D, iii, 1, obv. of fol. 8, 1. 2) from which Professor 
Leumann transcribed. His transcription I believe to be 
correct; yet the n and fare so nearly alike that the real 
reading might be napanand. In the Vajracchedika manu- 
seripts, from which my transcription was made, the signs 
for m and ¢ are easily distinguishable, for ¢ is written with 
a very elongated left limb, while » has two short and 
equal limbs." There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the reading of the Vajracchedika manuscript, as it now 
stands, is correctly represented by napatata, Yet, after 
all, there might be a clerical error, and the true form of 
the word might be napwnana; and if that were so, there 
would be no violation of the rule that # becomes vf in 
Eastern Turkestani. 

Some confirmation of the view above expressed is 
afforded by the fact that the two folios 7 and & of the 
Aparimitayuh Sitva, which are written in “ cursive ” 
character (of a rather slovenly kind), absolutely agree 
with the Dhirani and alphabetic and syllahic tables of 
the rolls with respect to the spelling nf. There is also 
much agreement with reference to the treatment of the 
vowels. The main differenee from the Dhirani is in 


' Compare, e.g., fd and nd, sixth and third letters from the right, on 
I. 3 of fol. 3 rev. on the accompanying plate ; or fi and ni, third and 
fourth letters from the left, on L. 2 of fol. 2 obr, 
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respect of the aspirate bh, which is regularly preserved, 
as in the tables. All the other folios of the manuscript 
are written in well-formed Indian Gupta characters, and 
exhibit all the peculiarities of the Vajraceheditd manuseript, 
The two folios 7 and 8 were evidently added subsequently 
hy a native of Eastern Turkestan in order to supply 
# lacuna. They are shown in Plate VI, and read as 
follows, Sanskrit equivalents being added occasionally in 
bracketed italics :— 

[Fol. Ta, L 1) samisidaganta (snr? gate) + stbhiva varhside mahiniyam 
paruivare avihaé: otf vi pi neo spam ra (nen)! cai gna na ya [L 2] ote 
jo sna be yea hath myo o-yemiim-jen ho mye bi ja snta nti Aparna: 
mintiyarh sintra (Aperimitdyn) eitre) hvarhtla: naman bhagavante 
aparat(], S]mintiyd jilirhfiann sdvansiscinta otefir (suriniiciateyo) 
rijayurh ntathigintiyarh (fathigafdys) rahente samyarh-sabandhiyan: 
ntadyetha (1. 4] auma sarva saskiri petdivbde (ecrim-eomabira-porviuddhe) 
darmante gagwine (gegen) samithdagatinta sibhiva side mahaniya 
parvare 

[Fol. 7h, L 1) avahi: oti va pai nea gagnhiyarm gri nee sye jsa harm ou 
ine ya nta ja ena be yeu ha mye a-yemnit-jaa ha (L 2] ha mye bi ji gute 
nt apahramintivyanh sinters bvids samen? bhagavante aparamintiyd 
jiiarhna sfvanai[L 3Keanta ntejiyan utathigantiyar mbenta samyar 
wbaudhiyah ntadyethi gauma sava skim paiide: [1 4] dharmanta 
figana sarnmithdagantam sibhivea vatide malintya parvare svaha : 

(Fol. So, 1. 1) kiith ma sa ha mi ve cath nti apariramintayadi sintra pi 
Hi ntye ja stat na jsf no soriaill po skyd sta u kha [lL 2] yedo: noman® 
bhagavanta aparimintiyath jifithna siverhnsiiennta niejaya Tajivarh 
ntathigantaya [1. 3] rabente samyn satibandhiyarh ntadyetha sums 
wiskiirn paside darmante gagana sathmirila gagana sibhiva [1 4] vardde 
mahiniyarh parvare avila 

(Fol. 8), L 1} kaa ma ga hash ma ve nea ntd aparumantiyar sfintre pl 


ye: nti na da jaa ve uo na bri ya (L 2] nam ntrai fou na ha pl 
ao ha ken : 


. * . . . ] 
In order to complete the present preliminary account 
of the rolls, I may add a few interesting particulars of 
a different kind. 
I. Four of the rolls contain dated statements. Thus 
at the bottom of the back of Roll Ch, 0042 there are six 
' Apparently cancelled, 


* The original text scems to read sama, but the apparent dm is 
merely a very crudely formed cursive av. 
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or seven very brief entries, one of which gives the 
following date, three times repeated :— 

iti silya (so twice, but once ata salya) hadyaja miéte keausimya hade 
(rabtei 

ie. “in the first year, in the hadyaja month, on the «sixth for 
sixteenth?) day". Signature in oval. 

Again, the back of Roll. Ch. 0048 is inscribed with 
a Buddhist text in seventy-one lines, which begins with 
the following date :-— 

aaa Salva ofivija miate niimai hada 
Le. “in the sixth year, the cfivija month, the ninth day ”. 

Again, on the back of Roll. Ch. evi, 001, there is some 
text, which begins with the following date :— 

matioln (*) salya cviivaja misti bistimve hadai 

ie. “in the madala year, the cvivaja month, the twentieth day ~, 

Again, among Dr. Stein’s manuscripts there is a gigantic 
roll, about 70 feet long, entirely covered on one side with 
1,108 lines of writing. On it there occur the following 
four dates : 

(1) On TL 196-7, sahaici solya puhye misti padauyse! hadai drdri 

noksantri 
ie. “in the sahaici year, the filth month, the first day, the 
finde lunar asterism ™. 

(2) 1. S40, 51 sdntei pohye! misti 20 mye hada 

ie. ‘this sitea, in the fifth month, the 2)th day, 
(3) L 1068, sohaici salya noumye masti pihye hadai 
Le, “in the snliaici year, the ninth month, the fifth day”, 
(4) 1. 1102, sahaici salya dasumye miiéte 8 hadsi porva-bhodriva 
nakeotri 
ie, “in the sahaici year, the tenth month, the Sth day, the 
porva-bhidrapida lunar asterism ". 

In the foregoing series of dates we have the mention of 
the following two months, (1) Hadyaja, (2) Cvivaja or 
Cavija, The names of other nine months are quoted in 
my “Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from 
Central Asia”, pt. ii, p. 35 (Extra Number 1 to JASB. 


vol. Ixx, pt. i, 1901), and shown there in pls. u, 0; vi; 





' Bee Professor Leumann’s remarks in JGOS., vol. Lxii, p. 87, footnote 1. 
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and vii, 1, 2 (see also JASB.,, vol. Ixvi, pl. v), They are 
(lL) Skarhvari or Skarihvari, (2) Cvaibhaja or Cv udibhaja, 
(3) Monathja, (4) Khahsija or Khahsi, (5) Harndyaja, 
(i) Nahaja or Naha, (7) Jeri, (8) Kaja, (9) Padiija (or 
Manija?).' The names of three months are mutilated, viz., 
(10) ..khaja or ..caja, (11) .i. ija, (12) . viraja. As 
the names hadvaja and hathdyaja, and the names evavaja 
(or cfivija) and evabhaja (evuibhaja) are evidently identical 
respectively, we thus have the names of twelve months, 
nine complete and three mutilated. The months in the 
four dates of the gigantic roll are not named, but 
numbered, viz, pilye or pukya, fifth; nawmya, ninth ; 
and dasamye, tenth, Among the names Skarhviri is clearly 
identical with the old Persian Keatravairya, and the 
modern Persian Shahrivar ; but none of the otliers has as 
yet been equated. The days (hada) in the dates are 
always indicated by numbers; so also the years (sal ya, 
modern Persian aa/). The term is, or a, in the date of 
Roll. Ch. 0042 I take to be connected with sau, one (see 
JRAS. for 1910, p. 1297, note 10), and ssa to be six; but 
sthoaied and madala (the reading is not quite certain) 
I cannot explain for the present. Two nakeatras, or lunar 
asterisms, are mentioned in the date of the gigantic roll, 
viz. Grdra and pirva-bhaidrapida, 

Il. The gigantic roll, above referred to, is one of the 
proceeds from the Temple library of Tun-huang. It is 
made of tough butf-coloured paper, and measures, in its 
present condition, 7T0ft. 10in. by lld inches, but about 
3 or 4 inches are torn off at the top. The mterior side is 
entirely covered with 1,108 lines of writing. The exterior 
side is blank with the exception of a parti-coloured figure 
at the top. This figure consists of two geese, standing on 
two open lotuses, facing each other, and holding in their 
bills flowering tendrils, The whole of the writing is in 
fair upright Gupta script, excepting three interspersed 

* My readings of the names in JASB, have to be amonded ns above, 
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paragraphs which are written in “cursive” Gupta characters, 
The contents are as follows :-— 

I. 1-197 are a long Dharani, in corrupt Sanskrit, named, 
in ll. 193-4, tathigatausnisa sidhithtapatrath nithma- 
parajita mahipratyagira, ie. Skt. tathdgatognisa-silata- 
patram ndime aperajila mahdipratyangiré. A manuscript 
of this Dhirani is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 77 in its Catalogue. Another is described 
in R. Mitra's Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 
No. B, 46, p. 227. It is practically identical with the 
long Dharani, in “cursive” Gupta seript, on the back 
of Roll Ch. 0041, but the opening passage, down to the 
middle of 1. 5 (usni vijaya visiidhe), is torn away. It 
ends with the first of the four dates above quoted. Its 
name is spelled variously sitAtapatra, or white umbrella, 
in 1. 178, or sitathtapatra in Il. 91, 158, 169, or setarhta- 
patra in |. 190, or sat&htapatra in |. 156, or sidhirhtapatra 
(apparently Skt. siddh-alapatra) in Il. 58, 72, 1938, or 
sidhititapantri (Skt. 4uddh-dlapatra) in |. 841. 

ll. 198-220 are a story of the communication of the 
1,000 names of Buddha, in the southern unknown language, 
and in upright Gupta seript. 

ll, 221-728 contain the enumeration of the 1,000 names, 
in corrupt Sanskrit and upright Gupta seript. At the end, 
however, in lL. 728, there are the numeral figures for 1,000 
and 4 (ie. 1,005), though the names actually enumerated 
are only 1,000. 

lL. 728-754 give the text of the Buddha pitai bhadra- 
kalpya-suntra, Le. Skt. bhadra-kalpa-stitra, followed in 

ll. 755-840 by an enumeration of classes of superhuman 
beings (such as 12 koti of Ratnottama, 18 koti of Ratniva- 
bhiisa, ete.) ; the whole in the southern unknown language 
and in upright Gupta script. 

Il. 841-8 contain a short statement with reference to 
the preceding two texts (the sifdtepatra and the bhadra- 
kelpa with its enumeration), including the second date 
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previously mentioned ; the whole in the southern unknown 
language and in cursive Gupta seript. 

11. 848-1058 give the text of Sumukha-ndma-mahdyane- 
siitra, in the southern unknown language and in upright 
Gupta seript. 

ll. 1058-60 contain a statement referring to the pre- 
ceding (third) text, with the third, above-quoted date, 
in the southern unknown language and cursive Gupta 
seript. 

ll. 1060-1100 practically repeat the enumeration of 
classes of superhuman beings which was given in Il. 754— 
840, in the same language and seript. 

ll. 1100-5 contain a statement referring to the preceding 
enumeration, nearly alike to that in Il, 841 ff, with the 
fourth above-quoted date, also in the southern unknown 
language and cursive script. 

ll. 1106-8 conclude with a few salutations to Katnatraya, 
ete., in corrupt Sanskrit language and in upright Gupta 
script. 

As a curiosity it may be noted that the frequently 
occurring term gycsta is onee (L $41) spelt jasta, while in 
other places it has the usual spelling gyaste. 

III, On the upper portion (about 5 feet) of the back 
of Roll Ch. 0044, which measures 25 ft. 10 in, by 10 inches, 


there are seventy lines of writing in cursive Gupta script 


and in corrupt Sanskrit language. They contain the text 
of the Kausaki Prajiadpdroamitd, the end of which may 
be compared with the ending of the Prujiaparamita- 
hrdaya-sittra, printed in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. 1, 
pt. iii, pp. 50, 54, and in R. Mitra Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature, No, A, 15, p. 192. It runs as follows, 
the Sanskrit version being in italics :-— 


Namah prajfifiipa{l. 60jramintiyai ntadyathi gante gante piragante 
Notinead prajidpdramitd yat fadyothd gale gee pdragaie 


pirasagante buudhi sviba(l. 67] idam avaucant bhagavithn aimtamana 


piraaigele bothi = avthd| dam aro! hhegenda dfmecmand 
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dyticmi Sirapintra Sakrau devirh[l. 69juim idea note ea haudhisatwa 
dyusmin Sdriputrak Sabre ale nd maton mdrauk fe ea bodAjeatten 
mahiisatva sii ca sarvavantl pars sa-doefl. 69}va-garnddharva-mindrhes- 
mnideaiivd ai co sarvdrali parvat ao-derapaadiarca-mdansy- 


i#imimé ca lokan bhagavantau bhigintam abhyanmhds | kautaki [1. 70] 


deurad co f/oko fhagorato = bAdsiftam abdyonendan| kaniaki 
nAink prajiipliraminté samipnta | 
sim projiipdramitd samdptd | 

Notice the invariable substitution of nd for ¢. 

TV. Roll Ch. 0048 is one of the smallest, It measures 
only 7 ft. 11 im. by 12% inches. Its back bears seventy-one 
lines of writing in the southern unknown language and 
in exceedingly crude cursive Gupta seript. The initial 
thirteen lines are introductory prose, and are followed on 
ll. 14-71 by «a Buddhist story which opens in the con- 
ventional way, except that here the opening statement is 
not in the usual prose, but in verses (one and a» half), as 
follows :— 

(1. 14) Siddham Nta pydeti fan bari de boysi » Sravasti keiri sa 
mith de jintirispiri wdasiviia pharirikye [1.15] parsijsa 
hanks | Dharmi sai niva misti + Sariptintra sthiri ota 
lcfiuria Let, 

Aiter these verses the story proceeds in prose. In the 
prose portion the word baysi appears several times spelled 
hiysi. Perhaps the versified opening may hereafter lead to 
the identification of the Sanskrit version of the story. 

V. Roll Ch. evi, 001, which is only a sheet of thick, 
tough, dun-coloured paper, measuring 241 x 13 inches, is 
remarkable also on account of being inscribed, not in 
Chinese, but in Tibetan. The obverse, or what fppeans 
to he the principal side, is covered entirely with thirty-one 
lines of writing in extremely crude cursive Gupta seript, 
and in the southern unknown language. It opens with the 
date, above quoted, and is continued on the reverse side 
with eight lines of similar writing. This is followed by 
fifteen lines of fair writing in Tibetan script and 
apparently Tibetan language, which runs, however, in the 
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opposite direction to the cursive Gupta inscribed above 
it. Below this again, and finishing the reverse side, there 
is another Tibetan inscription of nine lines, which again 
runs in the opposite direction to the Tibetan above it, 
and therefore in the same direction as the cursive Gupta 
inscription at the top of the reverse side. 

On the obverse side, on the eighth and ninth lines from 
the bottom, there is a cancelment of eleven syllables 
(akzera) of the cursive writing (crossed through), and 
below is written interlinearly, in Tibetan seript, manana 
with an unintelligible mark after it. On the same side, 
on the ninth line from the top, there is what looks like 
the indication of «a fresh paragraph in the cursive writing 
which here begins with wi, and below it is written, 
interlinearly, am (or ame) in Tibetan, The corrections 
in Tibetan seem to indicate that the Tibetan inscription 
on the sheet was made at «a date subsequent to the 
inscription in cursive seript. If that be so, and if the 
Tibetan inseription contain a date (which I have not been 
ible to make out), it may furnish « key to the identification 
of the era and the system of dating of the documents in 
cursive script. 

VI. Towards the end of the Apordjifa Pratyaiupera 
Dharant there occurs a curious clause enumerating the 
fifferent kinds of writing material which was in use at 
that period of time. The clause runs as follows :— 


(1) Roll Ch. 0041, IL 125 f., ya Ima ntathvivantausnisa-suiatintapartre- 
(2) Gigantic Holl, 1, 138 ff, ya imi tathigntaugnlsam sititmtapatragiy 


(3) Hodgson, No. 77, fol. 174, — imi tathigatosniss-sitatupatra 

(4) Sanskrit ; yet imedok foot hdyetoant ge atiite patra - 

(1) nima-pardijonta prantyagari lakhotva buvyi-pantrai vi vastre vi 
(2) nitiniparijituh pratyorgira likhitva bhija-patre vi vastre va 
(3) nimiparijiti pratymigira likhitva bhiirja-patre vi vastre vi 

(4) vinin apordjitim prafpengirdh (LA bhirja-patre ed roatre oc 
(1) kalke vii ldivapante va karyagante vi likhatva dhiriyasyante | 
(2) kalke vi kaiyngate va kanthagale vi likhitvé dhirayesyate | 

(3) bhitvatkare vi kiyagatieh va kathegaté vi kptvi dhirnyisynmti | 
(4) kalke mi hiyeagate ot bowthagetdeh od brtind dActroryisyati | 
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(1) ntasya yivon-jiva vasa na kramaisyante, bc, 
(2) tasye yiva-jive visari no kpamesyate, ete. 
(3) tasye yivaj-jivath vise na kramisyorti, ete, 
(4) fosye ydeosjloam mane na Lreamisyati, ofc, 


Le. “who, having written this powerful Pratyatgira (Didrani), named 
the white sunshade of the Tathigata’s crown, either on birch-hark, or on 
eloth, or on paste, or on paper, or having committed it to memory, makes 
uae of it; him throughout life no poison will injure”, ete. 


This clause names four kinds of writing material— 
(1) bhitrje-poutre or bireh-bark,(2) vastre or cloth, (3) balk 
or paste, and (4) biyagata or paper. There ean be no 
question about the identity of the words for birech-bark 
and cloth. The form buvyi, if the reading is correct, 
would seem to be the name of the bireh in the southern 
unknown language. As to kayagata or ka@yaganta, it is 
clearly identical with the Arabie word kaghadh, or, as it 
is pronounced in India, kaghaz (Urdu) or kagad (Hindi), 
This word, as I have shown in this Journal for 1908, 
p. 669, on the authority of Professor Karabatek, is a mere 
loan-word in Arabic, into which it was introduced from 
the Chinese kok-ds’ through Eastern Turkestan in the 
middle of the eighth century. Dr. Stein's rolls would 
show that, by the natives of Eastern Turkestan, the 
Chinese word was pronounced Adiyaganta (or kaqanta, 
p. 477); and in that case the Arabic pronunciation of it, as 
haghadh, might throw light on how the Eastern Turkestanis 
pronounced their Mayagenia, OF kalke T am unable to 
make anything, unless it may be an error for valka, and 
unless the Intter may signify skin or parchment. ‘The 
ordinary meaning of the word is “ paste” (ec. made of 
powdered dry, or crushed fresh drugs, in medicine), Micht 
it here refer to mortar, or beton, which when plastered 
on a wall would make an inseribable surface ? The 
reading bhiivatkare (bhitvalkale ?) of the Hodgson MS. is 
equally puzzling, The reference of the fifth alternative 
to memorizing seems clear from its version in the gigantic 
roll and the Hodgson MS. That version, however, is thw 








By Came aot erg skal bat what that oo 
material might be I am unable to suggest. It seems — | 
possible that the name of ‘paper should be a janta or 
lit. ear tas We aks” ‘being erroneously due to 
the following phrase & aa, or “gone into the 
















throat”, the well-inown: Sanskrit idiom for “ committed 
to memory’. 
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THE KALIYUGA ERA OF B.C. 3102 —\«1> 
By J. F. FLEET, LC... (Rero.), Pa. D., CLE. 


| Kaliyuga era is a Hindi reckoning beginning at 

“jean sunrise, 6.0 a.m., Lanka or Ujjain time, on Friday, 
18 February, 6c. 3102." Its 5013th year will have begun 
just before the time when these pages come into the hands 
of readers of this Journal. 

In consequence of the seeming antiquity of this reckoning, 
there has been manifested recently in certain quarters a 
desire to demonstrate that it is a real historical era, founded 
in Vedic times and actually in use from pec. 3102, But 
any such attempt ignores the fact that the reckoning 1s 
an invented one, devised by the Hindt astronomers for the 
purposes of their caleulations some thirty-five centuries 
after that date. And it ignores, not a theory of the present 
writer or of anyone else, but a position which was clearly 
established as soon as the Hindi astronomy had been well 
explored, and was fully recognized at least half a century 
ago= There is, however, this to be said; that the state- 
ments of the fact are mostly confined to writings which 
are not often consulted or even seen now, excepb by 
specialists who are concerned more with the study of the 
Hindi astronomy than with that of the calendar and the 
eras and other reckonings. 

‘It may be useful to note that in terms of the Julian Period beginning 
with Monday, | January, ac. 4713, and regarded as having its days 
running for Indian parposes from sunrise (instead of the precoding 
midnight), the first civil day of the Kaliyuga era, the Friday mentioned 
above, is the day 588,407 current, or, as it is taken for purposes of 
calculation, the day 688,460 elapsed, 

2 As, for instance, by Whitoey in his notes below E. Burgess’s trans: 
lation of the Sarye-Siddhdata, published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. 6 (1860), pp. 145-498, 
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In these circumstances, the present article is given 
in order to bring the matter into an easily accessible 
publication, and to show, without entering into the 
complex question of the antiquity of the Vedas and the 
various topics connected therewith, the real nature of 
this reckoning and the circumstances in whieh it was 
established. Also, taking the matter farther, to show 
the leading part which the reckoning has in the Hindo 
aystem of coamieal periods, and the extent of its connexion 
with historical chronology, legendary and real. 


The Kaliyuga or Kali age is the Hindi Iron Ave. It 
is the last and worst in each cycle of the Four Ages in the 
Hindt system of cosmical periods. Nevertheless, it is 
intrinsically the most important item in the whole scheme, 
since, as will be seen, the heginning of it is the pivot of 
the entire system. 

Each cycle of the Four Ages, called sometimes 
Chaturyuga, ‘the four ages , sometimes Mahiyuga, ‘the 
great age’, sometimes simply Yuga, ‘the ave, has the 
duration of 4,320,000 solar years or, as some of the hooks 
explain, years of men; that is, years beginning at the 
Hindtt nominal vernal equinox, and nensuring 12 minutes 
and a few seconds more than 3654 days. According to 
the view now prevailing, which is traced back to the time 
of Brahmagupta (wrote a.p. 628), each Chaturyuga is 
divided in the descending scale of 4. 3. 2 and ] tenths, 
into the Krita or Golden Age of 1,738,000 years, the 
Treta or Silver Age of 1,296,000 years, the Dvapara or 
Brazen Age of 864,000 years, and the Kali or Iron Age of 
432,000 years.! Each age opens with « ‘dawn’ and 


' AB rears the metho of mitautinge the longrthis of the ages, Brahim: 
gupta (ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 3, verses 7, 9) first gives the length of 
the Chaturyugn, 4,220,000 yours, which, ho says, comprises “the four, 
the “Krita and the others, with dawns and twilights.” He then takes 





ra 
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closes with a ‘twilight’seach of which measures one- 
twelfth of the whole period assigned to the age, and is 
included in that period; so that what we may call the 
full daytime of the age lasts for ten-twelfths of that 
period:! and it is from this point of view that the Kali 
age is sometimes mentioned as measuring 360,000 years * | 
The divisions of the Chaturyuga on these lines are shown 
on p. 483 below. And the table shows also the con- 
stitution of the cycle on the principle of ‘divine years’, 
the basis of which is the idea that one year of men is_ 
a day of the gods, and 360 such days are one divine year. 


the tenth part of that, viz. 432,000 years: and he maltiplies this latter 
figure by 4, 3, 2, and 1. 

A different course is taken by Lalla, an early exponent of Aryabhata, 
who may or may not have come before Brahmagupta, He differs from 
his master regarding the divisions of the Chaturyuga (for Aryabhata’s 
arrangement of this matter seo p. 456 below), and agrees with Brohma- 
gupta, but fixes the lengths of them by other means. He takes the 
orbit of the moon, 216,000 ydjapas, as stated by Aryabhata on the 
assumption that the moon is at such a distance irom the earth that one 
minute of arc along her orbit round the earth measures ten yijanas; and 
he gets the figures for the ages by multiplying this figure by 8, 6, 4, 
and 2: soe his Siahyadhieriddhida, ed. Sudhakora Dvivedi, p, 3, verse 4, 
with p. 27 (., verses 2, 3 (there aro rather serious mistakes in some of the: 
explanatory figures interpolated by the editor here). | 

1 | follow Whitnoy and other scholars in using the terms ‘dawn’ and 
‘twilight’. ‘The original texts sometimes discriminate by presenting 
enichyd where the term ‘dawn’ has been adopted, and samdediydstula 
where ‘twilight’ is used. But in other places they use the term 
saiithyd in both senses, and also another term, eahefha, which, however, 
is perhaps used more specially in connexion with the Manvantaras, to 
which we shall come next. : 

The term eaidhyd, lit. ‘a holding together, union, junction’, occurs. 
freely in literature in the sense of both the morning and the evening 
twilight. Somdhydnuea, lit. * a portion of amidhyd', seems to have been 
atlected simply in order to obtain, for the purpose of the ages, sasalhyd 
in the sense of the opening * twilight’, and another term for the closing 
one, Samadhi, lit. ‘janction, connexion, place or point of contact", 
appears also to ocour in the sense of * twilight *, both of the morning and 
of the evening. But the «tadhis are not parts of the Manvantaras, as 
the snifhyds and samedhydeias are of the Ages; and the idea seems to be 
more that of ‘n junetion-period', and te be better taken in this way: Bee, 
further, p. 482 below, and note 2, | 

2 For instance, in the Visheu- Purina, 4.24.41: trans., vol. 4, p. 236, 


a 
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Such are the divisions of the Yuga, Mahayuga, or 
Chaturyuga. In the other direction, 71 Chaturyugas 
constitute a Manvantara, ‘the period of a Manu or 
patriarch’: and during each Manvantara the Four Ages 
run on, in eycle after cycle, without any break: the 
‘twilight " of one age gliding straight into the ‘dawn’ 
of its successor, and the events proper to each age 
beginning at once to repeat themselves. There are 
14 Manvantaras, each presided over by a different Manu, 
who is the progenitor and protector of the human race 
of his period: and the first of them is preceded by 
a *junction-period',! of the same length with a Krita age, 
which seems to be the time that was originally allotted 
for the process of creation, before the Sirya-Siddhanta 
found reasons for greatly lengthening that time ; and each 
of them is followed by a ‘ Junction-period" of the same 
duration, which appears to be a time of abeyance of 
existence,* 

The 14 Manvantaras, with the 15 ‘ junction-periods *, 
constitute a Kalpa or aseon, which thus measures 
1000 Chaturyngas or 10,000 Kaliyugas. The Kalpa 
is the daytime of a day of the god Brahman; and his 
night is of the same length’ At the end of the daytime 
of a’day of Brahman everything is destroyed: during 
his night a state of chaos prevails: and then creation 
is renewed by him, This process of creation and 
destruction alternates during the whole life of Brahman, 


' The term is samadhi, regarding which see note | Ob fi. EET teow, 

* The Sirya-Siddhdnta, 1, 18, saya thet the sanedhs at the em of 
« Manvantara is a» juopiara, ‘a deluge’, The Vdow- Purine, (1, 136, 
says that there is a act/eiea, ‘ah buppression, cestroction ‘, at the end of 
0 Manvantara, and a enibAars, ‘a birth, prodwotion', at the end of the 
at ditutres, 

* The astronomers had no need to go beyond tho Kalpa: ond neither 
docs Aryabhata nor doss Bratunagupta seem to have done wo. The 
Sérya-Siddhdnta, 1, 2], however, found it worth while to add that the 
extreme ago of Brahman is 100 (years) of auch days-and-nights, and that 
half of his life has passed, 
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The divisions of the Chaturyuga 
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which is known as the Mahakalpa ond lasts for 100 years, 
each composed of 360 such days and nights, Then 
everything is overwhelmed by a final destruction and 
resolution into ultimate sources, and apparently remains 
so until another Brahman comes spontaneously inte 
existence,’ 


' This port of the matter is obscure, But it was recognized ob an 
early period (see, o.g,, Aryabhata’s Kalakriyé chapter, verse 11) that, 
though time is monsured by the courses of the planets (including in this 
term the sun and the moon), time itself has no beginning and no ond : 
and it was consequently seen that even the life of Brahman, as specitied 
above, would not cover the duration of time. The iden seems to be that 
even Brahman himself dies, and is followed by a new Brahman ; not that 
he sinks into quiescence and becomes revivitied, Thos Bhiskarachi 
writing in aco, 1150, says that at the end of the 100 years, which patiodls 
be tells ux, was named Mahikalpo by early people, there comes ** another 
Brahman”: on the point as to how many such beings thore may have 
been, he adds :—* Since this same time had no beginning, I know not 








‘ 
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It may be added that we are held to be now in the 
Kaliyuga or Iron Age of the twenty-cighth Chaturyuga 
or eyele of the Four Ages in the seventh Manvantara 
in the first Kalpa in the second half of the life of 
Brahman.’ But we are still in only the ‘dawn’ of 
the Kali age: this dawn lasts for 36,000 years; and the 
daytime of the age, with all its depraved characteristics 
fully developed, will not begin until Ap, 32,899. 


The general idea of the Ages, with their names, and 
with a graduated deterioration of religion and morality 


how many Brahmans have passed] away :” see his Siddhdatanrémens, ane 
his own commentary on it, edited by Bapu Deva Sastri, p. 10, verse 25, 

1 See, o.g., the Sérya-Siddhdata, ed. FitzEdward Hall ond Bapo Deva 
Sostri, 1. 21,22; where we are further told that the Manu of the current 
Manvantara is Vaivasvatsa. See also the Pishon-Purdng, 1. 3. 26, 27, 
which adds that the present Kalpo is named Variha, and the last pre- 
ceeding one was Padma: in verse 4 it uses the terms Para and Parardha 
to denote respectively the whole and the half of the life of Brahman. 

There has been, however, o difference of opinion on this point. 
Bhiskarichirya says in his Sefifhdufetiriman, el. cit., p. 11, verses 2h, 
27, and his own commentary thereon :—'' How much of the life of the 
existing Brahman has gone, | know not; aome say half of it; others, 
eight and a half years. Let the tradition be: there is no ose for it 
either way, because the plancts are to be calculated only according to 
the elapsed time of his current day. Since they are created -at the 
beginning of such a day and are destroyed at the end of it, it is proper 
to examine their courses only for the time during which they exist: 
those persons who, on the other hand, consider their courses for times 
when they were not, —I give my compliments to those great men !" 

The Sirya-SiddAdata, 1, 21, teaches that half of the life of Brahman 
hast elapsed, and that we are now in the first Kolpa of the second half, 
The other view appears to bo tanght by some followers of the Brihma- 
Sddhinta, 

The Lashkar Patichiig, printed at Gwalior, says in the introductory 
passages of ite isaue for the Vikrama year 1146 and the Saka year 1831, 
expired, = aco, 1000-10, that the view that half of the life of Brahman 
has passed is the Saura-mata, the opinion of those who follow the Sarya- 
Siddidota (see just above), and the othor view is the Brihma-mats. Ib 
adds that in the first day of the remainder of his life there had elapsed, 
up to the year of its issue, 1,972,949,010 years, or, in terma of the time 
of Brahman, 134 ghatikda, 12 patos, 3 cipalas: that ia, 5 hrs. 28 min, 
40-2een, Some other almanacs make similar statements: but ib is 
enough to cite this one as an example. 
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and shortening of human life, —with also some conception 
of a great period known as the Kalpa or aeon, which is 
mentioned in the inseriptions of Aséka (B.c, 264-227),— 
seems to have been well established in India before the 
astronomical period. But we cannot refer to that early 
time any passage assigning a date to the beginning of 
any of the Ages, or even allotting to them the specifie 
lengths, whether in solar years of men or in divine years, 


' In rock-edict 4 we have :—" And the sons of the king Dévanampiyn- 
Piyadassi, and the sons" sons and their sons, will cause this observance 
of dhamms to increase throughout the aeon.” The Ralsi text, line 12, 
has dea topam, = yiret=be/poem: and the Shibbazgarhi and Mansebre 
texts yield the =ume expression. The Girnir text, line 9, has dra 
aniratt-baed, = ica? = eohrarta-befeit, “until the aeon of destruction ™ 
which indicates a recognition of an ensuing aton of non-existence, 
following the acon of existence in which we now are. 

In rock-edict 5, again, Aséka spenks of “‘ my sons and sons’ sons, and 
my offspring after that throughout the acon.” Here, also, we have dea 
tepom in the Kilsi text, line 14, and in the Shibbizgarhl ond Mansehra 
texts: while the Girnir text, line 2, hia again deo shvata-bopd. 

The Dhauli text has in edict 5, line 21, dra topam, but in edict 4, 
line 17, d-bnpas, which may be of course a mistake for dea Sapam, but 
alse ag represent quite regularly i-tefpom, In the Jaugala text both 
the expressions are lost. 

Early epigraphic references to the system of coamical periods are 
rom: hot two instances may be cited. The Jonigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman, dated in.acn. 150, says (Api. fre, vol. §, p, 42, text line 6-7) 
that the dum of the great lake Sodarsana wus burst by the effects of 
a great fall of rain, which swelled to excess the rivers that filled the lnke 
and wns secompanied hy “a wind of a most tremendous fury befitting 
the end of the Vuras.” And the Gaigdhir inscription of a,p, 423 (Gupta 
Jnacriptions, p- 74, text line 7-8), describes the king Viévavarman os 
“sorpassing in brilliance the most unendarable sheaurtate-fire”, 
These allusions may be explained from the Muahibhirata, 4, Vanap, 
6 185. 12560-0900, At the end of the 1000 Vogas(which make the daytime 
of a day of the Creator) there will appear seven blazing suns, which will 
dey up all the waters in the rivers and the oceans. Thoy will be followed 
by the anicertabe-tire, ‘the fire of destruction *, RODKEN paMTed hy erent 
wind, which will invade the earth, already dried ap by the suns, and will 
born up everything that is left, penetrating even through the earth down 
to the nether regions, This fire will be quenched eventually by a 
tremendous fall of rain, lnsting for twelve years, from Vast masses of 
elouds driven by the same terrible wind, which will flood the whole 
surface of the earth, Then, when the clouds are exhausted, the Self- 
existent One will drink ap that terrible wind, and will go to sleep, 
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mentioned above? And as regards their lengths, taking 
the earliest evidence to which a definite period can be 
assigned, we tind « different scheme of the system of 
cosmnical periods presented to us by Aryabhata, who wrote 
in or soon after ap. 499. He had the period of the 
Ohaturyuga, called by him simply Yuga, with the same 
duration of 4,320,000 solar years of men, But he took 
the Manvantara as consisting of 72 (instead of 71) 
Yugas, = Chaturyugas; so that his Kulpa, consisting 
similarly of 14 Manvantaras, but without the fifteen 
‘junetion-periods', measured 1008 (instead of 1000) 
Yugas, = Chaturyngas. And, in the other direction, he 
‘has not mentioned or indicated the graduated division 
of the Yugn into the four ages, but has divided it into 
four equal parts, called by him Yugapidas,‘quarter Yugas’, 
each consisting of 1,080,000 years. Further, he has not 
assigned names to the Yugapidas, but has given us his 
date by saying that he was 23 years old when there 
had expired, not 3600 years of the Kali age, but three r 
Yugapidas and 3600 years of the fourth Yugapida? 

To the above account we must add that Brahmagupta 
mentions still another scheme of the Kalpa, according 
to which it was composed of 14 Manvantaras, each of 

11 Chaturyugas, without the fifteen ‘junction-periods’; 
so that it measured 994 Chaturyugas.” This represents 

* Detailed remarks on this point mist be held over: but the following 


may be said. The original scheme of the Yuu seems to have been on 
the decimal system of notation; a cycle of 10,000 years (Atharcandda, 
4,2. 21), which was then divided, when the idea of the Ages with fixed 
decreasing periods arose, into four parts of 4000, 5000, 2000, and 1000) © 
years, Jt wos subsequently recast on duodecimal lines ; by adding 2000 
years, which were divided in the same propertion into 400, G00, 400, andl 
200, and were attached to the Ages as their ‘dawns' and ‘ twilighte 
thus making 4800, 3600, 2400, and 1200, = 12,000 years, This enabled 
the primitive Yuga to be adapted to the astronomical Yuga of 
4,920,000 years, by multiplying the 12,000 years und the divisions 


thereof by 300, 
r 
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_" See page 111 above, 
* Ed. cit., p. 4, verse 11, 
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an intermediate stage in the development of the scheme 
favoured by him from that presented to us by Aryabhata. 

The divisions of the Chaturyuga according to this 
intermediate system are not known. In other respects, 
the table on p. 487 above presents a comparison of the 
three schemes. 


The settlement of the Hindi system of cosmical periods, 
first in the form in which it is given by Aryabhita, and 
finally in the form which it now has, is due to a com- 
bination of astronomical necessities with the pre-existing 
popular ideas. And it was in these circumstances that 
there were developed the features which distingmsh the 
Hindi from the Greek and Roman systems, The Ages 
of the Greeks and the Romans had no specitic duration : 
their Golden, Silver, and Brazen Aves included the whole 
period from “the beginning of years” to the commence. 
ment of the Iron Age, and were past and done with for 
ever; and their Iron Age was to last until the end of 
everything. But the Hindi Ages are of definite lengths, 
and recur again and again: and the eyele of them 
constitutes a unit in the measurement of time. with the 
result that, by means of the initial point assigned to 
the current Kali age, the beginning of any other age in 
the life of Brahman, or any other point in his existence, 
ean be determined. The cireumstances in which this 
distinguishing feature was introduced were as follows :-— 

At some time not long before a,p. 400 the Hindiis 
received the principles of the Greek astronomy and 
astrology, and developed their own application of them, 
Amongst other details, they adopted the idea of a solar 
year beginning at the vernal equinox as marked for them 


* There is, I believe, now a tendency to refer this reccipt of the Cineele 
scinuces to a somewhat earlier period. As far as the matter is clear to 
mo, it cannot be placed before about a.p, ¢ =$-30), and aco. 350 seome 
more probahile, 
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by the entrance of the sun into their constellation and 
sign Mésha, the ram, which answers to our Aries, though 
it does not comeide with our constellation Aries, and 
much less with our present astronomical sign Aries.’ And, 
as that equinox was then occurring in their synodic 
lunar month Chaitra, they adopted also a lunar year 
beginning with Chaitra dukla 1, the first day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra, and bound it to that solar 
year by the system of lunisolar cycles and the intercalation 
of lunar months. 

Like other Oriental peoples, and like the Greeks 
themselves and the Romans, the Hindfis had had the 
system of lunisolar cycles and intercalation from a great 
antiquity. But, so far, all that they had been concerned 
with was the harmonizing of the courses of the sun 
and the moon, and the keeping of a lunar reckoning 
as closely as possible im agreement with the natural 
seasons, by those means. Now, however, under the 
influence of the Greek sciences, they had to compute, 
both for astronomical and for astrological purposes, the 
courses of the planets as well as those of the sun and 
the moon, And to this end they required bases for 
calculation going far beyond any ordinary Junisolar 
cycles, 

In the first place, for laying down their elements in 
integers and for introducing retinements of them in the 

' The first point of Mésha is the fixed initial point of the Hinda 
sphere: it is either at, or 10 on the east of, the star ¢ Piscium, which is 
about 10° west of the beginning of our constellation Aries. Our "first 
point of Aries, i.e. of our sign Aries, which gives the tropical equinox, 
is now about 18° farther to the weet from ¢ Piscium. 

The Hind® mean vernal equinox is the time when their mean sun 
comes to the first point of Mésha. According to the Hindi bases, this 
was, in nc, 3102, on 18 February : now, a5 a result partly of the Hindiis 
maintaining the sidereal solar year and disregarding the precession of 
the equinoxes in connexion with their calendar, partly of our introduction 
of New Style in a.p, 1752, it comes on 18 or 14 April. The Hindd true 
vernal equinox occurs two days and a few hours earlier, when their true 
sun comes to the first point of Mésha. 
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same convenient form, they required a large caleulative 
period of the kind called by the Greeks an exeligmos 
and by the Romans an annue magnus or iwnrdanua:! 
that is, a period of evolution and revolution, in the 
course of which any given order of things runs through 
in appointed course and is completed by returning to 
the state from which it started. And they adopted an 
eceligmos beginning and ending with a conjunction of the 
sun, the moon, and the planets, at the first point of 
Mésha ; which conjunction of course involved a new-moon 
and the vernal equinox.* 

The Hindi astronomers themselves may have determined 


the precise length of time which they assigned to their 


exeligmos, and the all-important date to which (as will 
be shown) they referred the last occurrence of this eon- 
junction before their own time. But the suggestion for 
the particular nature of the conjunction seems plainly 


t As IT hove said on a recent ocoasion, for the term eraigmoa, which is 
frequently a very convenient one to use, we are indebted to Dr. Burgess 
(this Journal, 1504. 721), who brought it to the front from Geminos ancl 
Ptolemy in the course of his instructive article entitled ‘Notes on Hindu 
Astronomy and the History of our Knowledge of it.” 

* This conjunction is usually imelicated, perhaps pot too clearly, by 
Statements such as that made by Aryabhata in his Kalakriya chapter, 
verse 11:—* The Yuga (i.e. the Mahiyuga or Chaturyuga), the your, the 
month, and the day began all together at the beginning of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra ;" which is to be read in connexion with the state- 
ment in the Dadagitikasiitea, verse 2 (a part of his work, whether he 
himself composed it or not: see p. 115 above), that the revolutions of 
the aun, ete, laid down for the Yura in that verse and the preceding 
one, are counted from (the first point of) Mésha and from sunrise on 
a. Wednesday at Ladki. 

But it is defined in very plain terms in the Sitrya-Siddhdnta, 1. 87. 
This work purports to have been revealed by the Sun to the great Agoura 
Maya when the Kritn age was being superseded by the Treta: and we 
are here told that ;—** At this same end of the Krita age, all the planets, 
by mean motion, but excepting (their) nodes and apsides, have come to 
equality (conjunction) at the beginning of Mesha."” The term planets ' 
here includes, as usual, the sun and the moon. The sequel will show 
that the conjunction thus referred to the end af the Krita age, that is, 
Pi a beginning of the Tréti, comes also at the beginning of the 

Hivos. - 
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to have been obtained from Greek or other sources: 
o passage found by Professor Jacobi in the De Die 
Nateli of Censorinus (a.p. 238) tells us thus:—* There 
is also the year, which Aristotle [nc. 384-322] calls 
mice rather than weynus, which the orbs of the 
sun, the moon, and the five wandering stars bring to 
an end when they are all together carried back to that 
same sign in which they once were at one and the same 
time; and of which vear the midwinter is a cataclysm 
which. our people call a deluge, and the summer is 
a conflagration which is a burning of the world: for in 
these alternate times the world is perceived to be turned 
now into fire, now into water.” ! 

Whatever may be the origin of the idea of this con- 
junction, the Hindfi astronomers adopted it. And, as 
regards one of the details of their system, it was necessary, 
in view of the number of the heavenly bodies concerned, 
that the exeligmos to be used in connexion with it should 
he a very long one, to admit of assigning a sufficiently 
great number of revolutions to the sun, the moon, and the 
planets, to bring them all together again at the end of it, 
and at the same time to state those numbers as integers 
without the inconvenience of fractions, Now, the Hindis 
have sometimes used the Kalpa as an ereliqmos. But that 
was laid out and adopted expressly with the same object 
of avoiding the introduction of fractions in making refine- 
ments in the elements.* The more general exeligmios has 

' The passage hos been given by Professor Jacobi in the Acts of the 
Tenth Oriental Congress, Geneva, ESD4, port 1 (1807), p, 108, in his 
article “Contributions to our Knowledge of Indian Chronology.” See 
also this Journal, 1805. 721, note 2, where it has been given by 
Dr. Burgess, to whom it was communicated by Professor Jacoli. It 
acs on to say :—** Aristarchus [between noc. 280 ahd 204) estimated this 
year at 484 successive years; Arctes Dhyrrachinus at £552; Heraclitas 
{about me, 513) and Linas at 10,800; Dion at 10,884; Orpheus at 
12),000; Cossondros at 300,000, But others have expressed the opinion 
that it is infinite and cannot ever complete itself.” 

= An example may be given, to make the meaning clear. For the 


planet Jupiter, Aryabhata had 904.24 revolations in the Vaga, giving 
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been the Yuga, Mahayuga, or Chaturyuga of 4,320,000 
years. And this was the earlier ereliugpmos of the two, 
and was nominally the exeligmos of Aryabhata. But, 
except in the case of the apsis and node of the moon, all 
the figures for the principal elements, taken for that 
period by him and his successors, are exactly divisible by 
four. And it is recornizable from this that the true 
original Hindi exeligmos was the quarter of that period, 


namely, Aryabhata’s Yugapada of 1,080,000 years, with 
the conjunction recurring at the beginning of each 


Yugapada,' 


a certain rate of motion and a certain length in years for each revolution, 
Brahmagupta found reaeorns for mou kk ig thie mation cul thas jolenet somewhat 
quicker and the period of its revolution somewhat less; and he did this hy 
increasing the number of revolutions ina given time. With the Yoga ms 
the exeigmos, he would have hall to state the number af revolutions, 
taken by him, as 304,226,J,: but, using the Kalpa, he was able to pub 
it ne 304,200,455. 

Further, the Sérya-Siddhantea, while using the Yuga as ite exeigues 
for all ordinary purposes, had to adopt the Kalpa for stating (1. 41-4) 
the revolutions of the apsis of the sun and the apsiiles and modes of the 
five planets ; because the numbers are too small ta he stated xs integers 
for the Yuga. 

' Before the publication of Kern's edition of the AryalActfiye in 1874. 
Aryabhata was known only from quotations from him in other Hindi 
works ; and even in those quotations he was confused with the author of 
the later work, the Arya-Siddhdnta : the real Aryabhata, in fact, was ao 
little known that Colebrooke thought it possible (nee Hasty, 2. 420) that 
he might be placed even before nc. 38,” Whitooy, however, redounized 
and illustrated that the Yugapida might be substituted for the Yuga for 
purposss of calculation : see the SiryaSidddeta, trans. m 1606. 

The reason for the precise length of the Hindd crefigmos in either 
form, Yuga or ¥ Ufapite, does not come within the acope of this article: 
it has been much debated, but is still a matter of conjecture, 
likely to remain such, In respect, however, af any sugpestion that it 
was kolected to suit some particular rate of procession of the equinoxes 
ison, Os Cunningham, fod Ena, ie 4), it may bas observed, irk thes 
firat place, that (as may be seen, loc. cit.) more rates of precession than 
eno can be manipulated, according as we deal with any fractions that 
and involved, in such » manner as to yield the period of either a» Yuga or 
a Yugapada ; and in the second place, that it is tolerably certain that 
the Hindas did not pay any attention to precession, even if they knew 
exactly what it is, until about the tenth century, and that, when 
did take the matter up, they fixed their estimates of the 


mrcl sawed 


they 
annual rate of 
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As regards another detail, the Hindi astronomers found 
that they required also a specific date to which they could 
refer the conjunction or some fairly recent recurrence of 
it, so that they could state the positions of the heavenly 
bodies for any desired times. And, applying themselves 
to this detail, and working, let us say (simply taking 
a convenient year at any time more or less near the real 
period) in A.p. 399, they found, whether by calculations 
of their own or from some extraneous hint,’ that the said 
conjunction had oecurred exactly 35 centuries previously. 
There was not, indeed, really such a conjunetion, or even 
a close approximation to it: nor, apparently, is it even 


precession at 34" and 1’ simply because these rates gave periods which go 
without fractions into the period of their exefigmot. And it may be noted 
that the Greeks had an exeligmos of 10,800 years (seo note | on p. 401 
above); also, that the Chaldacans had a period of 432,000 years, extending 
from Creation to the Flood, which was supposed to represent the rengns of 
ten kings, bat seems more likely to be of the nature of an exefigmos; the 
Hindd exeligmos, either the shorter one, the Yugapada, or the longer one, 
the Yuen, may have been an adaptation by extension of one or the other 
of thoae two periods. 

There can, however, be little doubt, that, a+ was intimated bry 
Dr. Buryess in this Journal, 1893. 722, it is 0 natural development of the 
‘system of soxagesimal subdivision, which ia ancient enough ; ibs ultimate 
origin lies in such facts as that there are 10,800 in 180°, and 21,600 in 
the whole circle, and also, by the Hinda divisions of time, 21,600 waitin 
or ghafis, periods of 24 minutes, in Oo) clava. And, if the subject shor lel 
ever be taken up agnin, attention might he paid to the manner in which 
Lalla obtained the figures for the subdivisions of the Yuga from 216,000) 
as the number of yojauas in the orbit of the moon (see note lon p, 4 
above): this item was used also to determine the circumference of spaoe, 
in the sense of the visible universe lit up by the sun, and to deduce from 
that the orbits and distances of the sun, the planets, and the, wakahafres. 
That the moon was an important factor in the determination of the 
period seems also to be indicated by the point that the numbers of the 
revolutions of her apsis and node are integers only for the Yuga: 
divided by four, they give fractions, three-quarters and one-half. 

‘The Kalivuga era was known to the Arabian astronomers a# the Env 
of the Deluge: see Albérani's Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans. 
Bachan, p, 20; also the Atu i Akheri, trans. Jarrett, vol. 2, p. 22 It is 
not impossible that same tradition about the Flood, obtained from the 
Greeks or the Romans, may have intlicated to the Hindas the poriod in 
which, in a general way, they should Jook for the date of the great 
eonjunetion. 
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the ease that the sun was actually at the first point of 


Mésha at the moment arrived at.t But there was an 
approach to such a conjunction, which was turned into 
an actual conjunction by using the mean instead of the 
true positions of the sun, the moon, and the planets, and 
by taking liberties with some of them! And, partly 
from the reckoning which has come down to us, partly 
from the statements of details in the astronomical hooks, 
we know that the moment assigned to the assumed con- 
junction was aceording to one school mean sunrise at 
Lanka—Ujjain on Friday, 18 February, no, 3102, and 
according to another school the preceding midnight2 


Tt cannot be said safely, off-hand, os has heen said, that no such 
conjunction ever did or ever will occur: hs Albarant observed (noe his 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, trans. Sachan, P30), it must have ocourred: 
and must occur again, if only our solur ayatem lasts long enough, This, 
however, ix a question which must be left to the astronomers, in 
consultation with the geologists, 

* Whitney gave the mean places of the planets for mean sunrise at 
Ujjain on Friday, 18 February, #.¢, 3102, in accordance with three of the 
Hinda books: of those three, the Arya-Siddhdnta gives the nearest 
approach to a conjunction; and according to it the sun, the moon, Mars, 
and Saturn were exactly at the tirst point of Mésha; Venus and Jupiter 
were 2° 62 45" west of that point ; and Mercury was §° 35° 24° west of it: 
eco Sirya-Siddhduta, trans, p. 425. For the trav positions of the planets 
for the preeeding midnight at Ujjain, furnished to Whitney by Profeasor. 
Winlook, see ihid., p. 162. 

Two items may be added, as worked by Schram’s Kaleadariographische 
tnt Chronslogische Tafelu (1008). The true newsman in February, 
ne. S102, was at abont 7.12 am., for Ujjain, on Thursday, the 17th, 
The true vernal equinox of nc, $102 was at about 1.25 pin, for Ujjain, 
on Sunday, 17 April, . 

? Aryabhata belonged to the sunrise school: the ilnight school is 
teprevented by the original Sirya-Siddhdnta, which existe before the 
time of Varihamibira (died 4.9, 587), ana by the present work of the same 
name, which dates from probably about. a.p, 1000, Eraltnagupte oles 
placed the conjunction at sunrise: but his position in respect of ite 
connexion with the Kaliyuga seems to have been an anomalous one 
which cannot be conveniently examined here, 

Colebrooke sid (Hesnge, 2, $84) :—"" A thind school hegan the 
astronomical day, as well as the great period, at noon,” But that is 
a mistake. In the place alluded to by him, Bhattotpala dealt with 
a different matter, and mentioned four views as to the moment —sunset, 
miinight, sunrise, and noon— at which o planet becomes the lord of 
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This difference, however, is only a technical point of detail 
for purposes of calculation; all the Hinda books agree that 
the civil day runs from sunrise: and for all purposes of 
chronology the period beginning with this conjunction 
runs from the sunrise on the Friday. 

For the rest, the ease is as follows. To suit the pre- 
existing notions about the Ages, which involved the 
understanding that the Kali age had already begun, the 
Hindis took the moment of the conjunction, fixed in 
nc. 3102 as stated above, as the initial point, not of the 
Yuga, but of the last Yugapada or quarter Yuga, which 
accordingly became the Kali age, Further effect was a 
given to the same notions by redistributing the period 
of 4,320,000 years into the unequal Krita, Tréta, Dvapara, 
and Kali ages, in the proportion of 4, 3, 2, and 1 tenths. 
And the result was the peculiar position whieh marks the 
beginning of the Kali age as the pivot of the whole 
system of Hindi cosmical periods: namely, the conjunction — 
taken as the starting-point of the entire Yuga now recurs, 
as originally, at the beginning of each Kali age; in 
a Dvipara age, it does not occur at all; in o Tréti age, 
it oceurs twice, at the beginning and at 216,000 years 
before the end:! and in a Krita age, in spite of that age 
being always the first and the best of the ages, it occurs, 
not at its beginning, but after the lapse of 645,000 years: 
from its beginning. 

We may add, however, that though the Krita age was 
thus at first left without any particular occurrence to 
mark its arrival, the deficiency was subsequently supplied. 
The next Krita age, and of course each Krita age after it, 


n day: seo the Arihat-Samhiti, ed, Visianagram Sanskrit Series, 
vol, 1, p. 

1 It ia a curioas point that the length of the daytime of this age is the 
same with the length of the true original ereligmos, the Yugapiida, 
1,080,000 years. ‘This, however, ie perhaps & mere coincidence, a natural 
result of the period which had to be redistributed and of the principles 
on which that was to be done. 
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is to be attended by a conjunction of the sun, the moon. 
the planet Jupiter, and the nakahatra Tishya, perhaps 
better known as Pushya, which is part of the constella- 
tion and sign Karka, the crab (Cancer)! But it must 
be noted that every Krita age, like all the other eoxmical 
periods, must begin at the vernal equinox: and such 
@ conjunction as this one can only happen shortly after 
the Hinda summer solstice; it is only at that time of the 
year that the sun is in Karka. ' 
* See, e.g., the Vaya-Punina, 09, 414 -— 
Yada chandradzcha sfryadscha tatha Tishya-Brihospati | 
tha-risau bhavishyanti todd Kritayugarn bhavet n 
The Mateya does not seem to include this statement: at any rate, 
it ts not found in the passage, 272/279, 27 ff, where in agreement with 
the other Purfinns it shoukl be, The Srahmdnda, however, has the verse, 
74, 225, word for word the same. 
The Fishwe, 4. 24. 30, has the first half of the vorse in the same words: 
its second half runs :— éka-ridau saméshyanti bhavishyati tatah Kritam, 
The Hhdgarata, 12, 2.24, follows the Fisinn, except that its Inst geile 


* Fons :— tada bhavati tat«Kritam. 


The verse is found also in an interpolated jaissagre in the MaAdidvrata, 
3, Vanaparvan, € 10, 18009: here it agrees with the Fishew and the 
Hhdgaraia, except that the last pide runs :— pravartsyati tada Kritam. 

This verse does not exactly assert what is technically known as 
& conjtinection : it only save that the aun, the moan, Jupiter, ane Tishya 
“will come together, or will be (together), in one sign.” But a con- 
junction is obviously implied ; because otherwise the accuTrence would 
be too commen. Jupiter spends nearly one year out of overy twelve in 
Karka; and, on each occasion while he ix there, he will be in conjunction 
with Tishya, and the sun and moon will be in conjunction with each 
other in that SULT igen once if mat twice: bot it is only ab very long 
intervals that all the four will be in con junetion, 


(To he concineled in the wext nirnly rj 


AV 


NOTE SUR LA LANGUE ET L'ECRITURE INCONNUES 
DES DOCUMENTS STEIN-COWLEY 


Pan BR. GAUTHIOT 


[= fascicule du mois de janvier 1911 du JRAS. 
*“ contient un mémoire de M, A. Cowley intitulé 
“ Another Unknown Language from Eastern Turkestan”, 
dont il parait impossible de dire qu'il n'est pas “ sensa- 
tionnel”. Il nous apporte en effet une éecriture inconnue 
d'origine arameéenne, une langue mystérieuse, des documents 
d'un type précieux et rare puisqu'il s'agit de lettres et 
non de textes publies religieux ou civils; il nous fournit 
enfin des textes dont il est possible de déterminer l'age 
de facon approximative, dont la haute antiquite est 
i peu prés certaine et qui proviennent du /imes chinois 
lui-méme, d'un point situé, il est vrai a l'onest de Touen- 
houang mais 4 |'extréme limite de ce que l'on peut appeler 
le Turkestan, Pour tous ceux qui sintéressent a l'histoire 
de l'Asie, i ia résurrection des langues, des peuples, et 
des civilisations qui ont véeu entre la Chine, ln Perse, et 
Inde, que d’attraits nouveaux et de problémes irritants ! 
Avee une conscience et un sang-froid des plus remar- 
quables, M. Cowley s'est gardé d'insister dans son travail 
sur Je earactére nouveau, l'aspect imprévu ou Vintérét 
actuel des documents qu'il présentait au public pour la 
premiére fois. Il s'est attache, au econtraire, & fournir 
i ceux que les textes rapportés par M. M. A. Stein 
devaient intéresser des documents siirs, des résultats 
critiqués avec soin, des lectures que chacun peut controler 
sur un fae-similé joint A l'article. I] « agi aussi en 
véritable savant.en publiant ce qu'il savait, bien quil fit 
d'avis que e’était peu de chose, en se refusant a garder 
par devers lui ce que d'autres plus heureux pourraient 
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‘peut-étre lire un peu mieux. Et il ne faut pas perdre — 
de vue que les quelques notes et indications qui suivent 
reposent en entier sur les travaux préliminaires de 


M. Cowley ; elles se présentent & l'examen et i lo critique 
compeétents de la meme fagon et dans les mémes conditions 
que celles de M. Cowley; elles aussi ne visent qua étre 
ntiles & |'ceuvre commune, 

_ Deux points doivent étre considérés comme définitive- 
ment acquis: Tout d'abord il est hors de doute aprés 
lexamen fait par M. Cowley des originaux et pour 
quiconque veut ten examiner le fae-similé publié dans le 


Journal que Véeriture des documents épistolaires trouvés: 


par M. M. A. Stein est d'origine araméenne, mais qu'elle 


est d'un type fortement aberrant; d’antre part il reste. 


étabhi que la langue qui se dissimule sous cette graphie 
n'est pas un dialecte eemitiqne 5 ; M. Cowley, qui fait 
autorité en la mati¢re n'y o retrouvé que ce que l'on 
est convenu d'appeler des “cryptogrammes”, c'est i dire 
de ces mots sémitique fossiles qui étaient ¢éerits mais non 
lus en pehlvi par exemple et qui faisaient partie de 
'écriture araméenne, comme des sortes de sigles. Tl 
a reconnu ainsi de fagon © peu pres certaine 1 mn 


(loc, laud., p. 163) et la négation x f (loc. land., p. 166). 


Il ne nous a pas été possible non plus de découveir dans 
la langue “inconnue” un parler s simitique, et M. Israal 
Lévi, qui «a bien voulu examiner le fac-similé publié par 
M. Cowley, n'y a pas rénssi davantage. Dés lors il y 
avait deux possibilités dont il fallait tenir compte avant 
tout, et d’ailleurs de fagon inégale ; celle que la langue en 
question fit turque ou iranienne. Deja M, Cowley avait 


été amené tout naturellement apris avoir tronyé des 


“eryptogrammes” a Ihypothése qu'il avait & faire a du 
pehlvi: suivant cette idée, il avait cru reconnaitre “NM 


xittat (loc. laud., p. 164) et ‘7 as yale (Coe, lauc., p. Pa 


cest a dire les mots “maitre, seigneur", et “un” précisé 
ment sous leur forme persane la plus caretenne 
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ailleurs qu’en Perse le nom de nombre “un” et le mot 
“maitre” affectent en effet des formes tout différentes. 
Cm apergoit de suite l'importance de pareilles identifica- 
tions: si elles étaient exactes les lettres retrouvées par 
M. M. A. Stein nous fournissaient les spéeimens les plus 
anciens que nous possédions du pehivi des livres, et nous 
attestaient I'usage de cette forme particuli¢re du moyen 
persan en Chine, i l'est de Tourfan, doi les expéditions 
allemandes avaient rapporté les précieux documents qui 
témoignent qu'au 3* siéele de notre ére la sourde inter- 
voralique ¢ de °RMNM par exemple était déja devenue la 
sonore d. Malheureusement les ecryptogrammes si nom- 
breux du pehlvi des livres restaient impossibles 4 retrouver; 
les graphies sémitiques des conjonctions, des pronoms, et des 
verbes demeuraient méconnaissables bien qu’elles fassent 
connues par ailleurs. En fait cette amorce de solution 
aboutissait A ajouter de nouveaux mystires aux anciens, 

D'autre part I'examen de Valphabet que M. Cowley 
avait dressé, & titre d'hypothtse bien entendu, mais tel 
qu'il résultait en fin de compte de la somme des identitica- 
tions qu'il avait eru pouvoir faire revelait deux lacunes 
singuli¢res: on n'y trouvait de 3 que final et pomt dle 7. 
Or » et + existent l'un et l'autre en ture comme en iramen 
(ef. loc. laud., p. 166) et sont, on le sait, tres abondants en 
pehlvi. En revanche le second des deux caractores que 
M. Cowley lisait *, celui auquel il joignait d'ailleurs an 
point d'interrogation, devait étre selon tonte vraisem blance 
un 3: au point de vne paléographique il apparait sur le 
fac-simil: et dans les diverses reproductions que M. Cowley 
a données comme fort voisin du nan araméen et M. Israel 
Lévi auquel cette hypothése a été communiquée de suite 
I'a couverte de son autorité en s'y ralliant aussitét. Tl yo 
la, au premier abord, une observation interessante ot une 
probabilité ; i y regarder de prés au contraire, un change- 
ment grave dans la lecture de M, Cowley tout entiere et 
une quasi certitude. 
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En effet en substituant simplement la valeur de 7 a celle 
de y on obtient de suite une indication précieuse sur la 
nature de la langue des documents en question et sur la 
direction dans laquelle il convient de chercher la clef de 
l'éeriture. Dans l'adresse méme, dans la partie de gauche 
ott figure le nom de l'expéditeur, on lit 4 la deuxiéme ligne 
le mot attendu (cf. loc. laud., p. 163) de “serviteur” sous 
si forme sogdienne de JFJI qui se trouve répétée fréquem- 
ment dans les documents bouddhiques en écriture sogdienne, 
et qui apparait aussi sans |'élargissement en -k- dans les 
textes chrétiens publiés par M. F. W. K. Miiller (Sitsunge- 
berichte de VAcadémie de Berlin, 1907, pp. 264-7). Crest 
lu une forme nettement dialectale qui s oppose au bandak 
du pehlvi (pers. x2) et au bandaka du vieux perse. 
Le mot correspondant du cété droit de l'adresse, le mot 
“seignour " se trouve aussitét confirmé ; seulement c'est le 
sogdien INN qu'il faut lire, qui dans les textes bouddhiques 
en écriture sogdienne est ywt'w, prononeé wufaw, selon la 
supposition faite par M, Andreas et moi dés janvier, ef non 
le °NMIM suspect qu’'y avait cru reconnaitre M. Cowley, 
préoceupé de retrouver le correspondant du pehlvi "SNM 
et du persan _slas (v. loc. laud., p. 164), Dn coup se 
trouve enfin éliminée la distinction strement artificielle, 
tant elle était ténue et incertaine, que M. Cowley avait 
été amené A établir entre deux variétés indéfinissables 
et interchangeables d'un méme caractére qui est en fait 
un w, 1. 

Ainsi ’on se trouve en présence de cette conclusion, 
provisoire encore, mais qui va se véritier avec une rapidite 
singuliére que les lettres rapportées par M. M.A. Stein des 
confins de la Chine propre et étudiées par M. Cowley 
sont en langue sogdienne notée an moyen dun syateme 
graphique qui est & peu pros d celui des manichéens et des 
chrétiens de langue sogdienne ce que le pehlvi est au 
pazend, Or il importe de noter avant tout qu'une éeriture 
i eryptoyrammes sémitiques a existé pour le sogdien 

Jmas. 1911, ht 
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comme pour le persan, avee cette diflérence que le nombre 
des “sigles” étrangers y ¢tait singulitrement moindre : 
cest dans cette écriture que sont fixés Jes textes boud- 
dhiques que les expéditions en Asie centrale nons ont 
revélés et dont des spécimens précieux se trouvent A 
Berlin, 4 Londres, et surtout peut-tre & Paris; c'est dans 
cette écriture qu’est rédigée l'inseription sogdienne de 
Qara-Balgassoun, of M. F. W. K. Miiller a reeonnn dds 1909 
un texte iranien parsemé de cryptogrammes (Sitstenge- 
berichte de Académie de Berlin, 1907, Pp. 726 et snuiv,, 
et surtout p. 729). Tl n'y a done rien de surprenant 
4 retrouver dans les documents de M. M. A. Stein les 
termes sémitiques 8D et JB a cdté des mots sogdiens 3 
et INMIM : c'est au contraire une constatation qui s accorde 
avec les données historiques et linguistiques connues, et 
qui est conforme aux probabilités, 

C'est en outre une observation essentielle au point de vue 
de l'éeriture. L'usage des eryptogrammes est particulier, 
comme nous venons de l'indiquer, non pas & un dialecte ou 
4 un peuple, mais A un systéme graphique ; il appartient 
en commun aux textes fouddhiques les plus anciens et 
& linseription manichéenne de Gara-Balgassoun. Si les 
textes manichcens déchiffrés et publits par M. FL W. K. 
Miiller avec la maitrise que l'on sait n‘offrent pas de erypto- 
grammes, c'est qu'ils sont notés en éeriture estranghéle 
modifiée dite manichéenne, La conclusion simpose: les 
textes épistolaires dont il sagit ici doivent dtre en eoribure 
sogdienne, ils sont vraiment en langue sogdienne avec 
eryploqramimes > ou plutat, conformément aux conclusions 
d'une étude dont Jes principaux résultats ont été com< 
muniques A la Soeiéts Asiatique de Paris i la séance du 
13 janvier 1911, et qui est actuellement sous presse, ils 
doivent étre notés en une cursive arameéenne intermédiaire 
entre l'araméen proprement dit et I'éerituro sogdienne doh 
est issu alphabet ouigour. I] ne faut done pas essayer 
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sémitiques, ni surtout en sinspirant de leur évolution 
propre et du sens dans lequel ils se sont développés, c'est 
du point darrivée, I'éeriture sogdienne, quil faut partir 
en remontant. 

A procéder ainsi Ja ressemblance entre l'éeriture du fac- 
similé publié par M. Cowley et celle des plus beaux textes 
houddhiques sogdiens d'Asie centrale apparait tout 4 coup 
i qui a pratiqué suffisamment ces derniers et a étudié de 
pres leur graphie et leur ductus. Les quelques ligatures 
encore rares, du document di & M. M. A. Stein sont 
particulitrement claires: [ par exemple montre déjit la 
liaison du 2 avec le } suivant par le trait d’en haut, et 
non de gauche, comme cela se fait en syriaque. Les 
ligatures du FM avee le J ou le ) qui suivent annoncent deja 
le ductus sogdien ; de méme celles du & et du J avec le 1. 
La forme du 3, celle du 5 sont déjé toutes proches de 
celles du p et du & sogdiens; celle du & est quasi identique, 
Il y w plus: on sait que, sauf quelques exceptions le J 
et le Y sont econfondus en écriture sogdienne: si lon 
admet une confusion pareille dans le document publie par 
M. Cowley on retrouve aussit6t le eryptogramme J] qui 
vient remplacer de facon toute naturelle et singulicrement 
avantageuse ce “]* puremént persan que M. Cowley avait 
ité obligé d’admettre et qui ne pouvait trouver place en un 
document sogdien. L’on sait que ce [I est le eryptogramme 
par excellence et que son absence suffirait presque & faire 
douter du caractére “ pehlvi” ou “ eryptographique ~ d'un 
texte (ef. loc. laud., p. 166). 

Voici d'autres conséquences plus graves qui aboutissent 
toutes i des résultats importants. Apres les changements 
de lecture qui ont ét4 admis jusqu'ici, il se trouve que 
si le } et } sont repréesentés, le * en revanche ne lest plus. 
D'aprés la direction générale de I'évolution des Gcritures 
sémitiques on s’attend d’ailleurs & le voir note par un 
signe de dimensions extrémement restreintes; et il n'y 
a plus de caractére réduit & tel point dans le systeme 
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graphique nouveau que M. Cowley met sous nos yeux. 
Mais l'étude de Valphabet sogdien nous apprend que dans 
FIran du nord le * a suivi un développement différent - 
il ne s'est pas rabougri comme en hébreu, en syriaque, 
en palmyrénien, i] a au contraire grandi. Il y est 
representé par un trait oblique large et fort qui ressemble 
assez Aun S syriaque tronqué et se termine par une 
petite barre disposée verticalement par rapport A la haste 
principale. Bref, il est tout pareil dans son ensemble au 
earactere nouveau que M. Cowley alu. Quant is celui- 


ci, qui maintenant fait défaut, il se retrouve lui aussi 


si l'on remonte de l'écriture sogdienne bouddhique A celle 


des lettres en question au lieu de chercher i reconnaitre 


en celle-ci les caractéres sémitiques: il est représenté par 
le signe ot M. Cowley a ecru voir un 4, qui ressemble en 
effet au 3 de facon exceptionnelle et ne différe de lui 
que par la dimension de sa queue, exactement comme le 
fait le y par rapport au & sogdien bonuddhique. Et, de 
fait, si l'on substitue ces valeurs nouvelles aux anciennes, 
celle de ‘' a celle de 4, et celle de“ A celle de 4, tout 
en tenant compte de ce qui a été dit plus hant du 3 et 
du }, on voit l'aspect du texte se modifier singulitrement, 
se préciser et gacner en clarté; ainsi on lit immédiate- 
ment, sans autre difficulté, au lieu des monstres "YIMS8 
et YEN (v. loc. land., p. 165) les beaux eryptogrammes 
SAAS et 258, qui fourmillent dans les documents sogdiens — 
bouddhiques et qui sont formnés des conjonctions sémitiques 
“WIS et BS suivies de leur traduction '} (nz) en sogdien 
(cf. p. ex. Miiller, Sitzwngsberichte de l'Académie de 
Berlin, 1909, pp. 727-8). Ces identificationa sont d'une 
importance toute particuliére, non seulement paree quelles 
portent sur des mots sogdiens bien é¢tablis pour la forme 
comme pour le sens, mais encore parce qu'elles confirment 
Yun des traits les plus caractéristiques de la langue des 
textes étudiés ici. M. Cowley a fait ressortir trés juste- 
ment que ces mots, qui restaient inintelligibles pour lui, 
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étaient munis souvent, comme le sont les conjonctions en 
pehlvi, d’affixes qui devaient @tre sans doute les formes 
enclitiques des pronoms personnels, 9° pour la premiére, 17 
et JF’ pour la seconde, 1" pour la troisiéme personne: 
or, ee sont bien la des formes nettement iraniennes et 
sogdiennes, comme, par exemple, WW", qui est particuliere- 
ment fréquent et alterne avee ‘8. De la méme facon 
on arrive A lire dans l'adresee MU"5 “something written” 
au lieu de AMD “something sent” (loc. laud., p. 164). 

Un dernier point & éclaircir, pour completer ‘alphabet 
nouveau, est celui de Ja notation du "I, dont la place est 
vide momentanément, et qui est un son relativement 
fréquent en sogdien. Nous n’heésitons pas ih admettre 
que, comme dans I'éeriture sogdienne proprement dite, 
cest le caractére qui vaut 5 dans les mots sémitiques, 


dans les cryptogrammes, qui sert A noter dans les — 


mots sogdiens. Ceci nous permet d'ailleurs immédiate- 
ment de lire le début de la partie gauche de ladresse 
qui devient : JNI3 “BN jo NVA c'est a dire pyif 
MN Aypd Sntk, en transerivant lettre pour lettre et en 
notant les eryptogrammes par des majuscules, ce qui 
signifie sans doute “ éerit de son serviteur ... > Car 
hypd? qui était prononeé i peu pres répaé est la forme 
correcte du réfléchi en sogdien ot il signifie, placé devant 
les noms, ce que veulent dire en frangais “ son, sa, ses”. 
De la méme facon on arrive & lire 13 45 “si, quand” le 
mot ou M, Cowley voyait 459 cryptogramme du sens de 
“tout” (loe. laud., p. 166); on retrouve la forme sogdienne 
MARR du verbe “aller” aux lignes 2 et 4 du fac-simile, 
celles de [YS de “tenir, obtenir” aux lignes 2 et 5, eb 
nn de “acheter” A la ligne 5 et d'autres encore. Sur- 
tout, il est intéressant de constater que ln ligne 1 du 
document, qui contient la formule d'introduction devient 


1 Nous avons maintenu ici, comme on le voit, la distinction faite par 
M. Cowley entre A et 7, quoiqu’elle nous paraisse Leis tenue ot pout-fitre 
bien artificielle, 
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tout a fait intelligible ou peu s'en faut, sauf la part & faire 
aux noms propres possibles, Le destinataire est introduwit 
pas les mots INFVA 3 FD soit "4 By Avelw ot “6 est un 
eryptogramme reconnu par M. Cowley (loc. laud., p. 163) 
mais faussement transcrit par vad selon une tradition qui 
eroit devoir lire un } la of il y a en réalité un Y cursif et 
rattaché & la lettre qui se trouve A sa gauche, of Syuw est 
tout comme jet’ une belle forme sogdienne attestée dans 
les textes bouddhiques comme aussi sur le monument de 
Qara-Balgussoun (cf. F. W. K. Miiller, Sitsuwngeherichfte 
de Académie de Berlin, 1909, p. 728). Suit Vindication 
de lexpéditeur dans les inémes termes que sur l'adresse et 
quil est inutile de répéter ici. En fin vient la formule de 
salutation qui est tres interessante. Elle se termine en 
effet par un mot, jusqu ici inintelligible, mais qui n'est 
autre que NO) am’ dyw, clest A dire un terme sogdien 
bien connu qui signifie dans les textes bouddhiques ot il 
apparait fréquemment “hommage, adoration” et qui traduit 
ici tout simplement le eryptogramme sémitique DO’ qui 
le préetde, Devant ecelui-ci enfin est un nom de nombre 
ou M. Cowley a reconnu, non sans hésitation (loc. laud., 
p. 164) une forme altérée du sémitique FON “mille” ; 
Wl hisait, en effet, 5° .ce que, d'apres les conclusions exposées 
plus haut, on doit lire by. Or, tandis que 7" était non 
seulement anormal mais inexplicable et isoli, 573 est: pré- 
eisément la forme du nombre mille en sogdien bouddhique 
et peut s'expliquer comme une altération cursive de non ROU 
les doigts d‘hommes qui ne prononeajent plus rien qui fit en 
rapport avee ce quils notaient et qui ne pouvaient plus 
voir quun chifire dans ce qui avait été un mot, En effet 
le passage de Nk est inexplicable, et presque impossible 
dans |'éeriture sogdienne des documents houddhiques aussi 
bien que dans Ia cursive des lettres rapportees pur 
M. M. A. Stein: au contraire le changement de ®& en 3 
sexplique dans l'un et l'autre systiine graphique par 
une simple oblitération et par la perte d'un petit trait 
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transversal planté sur le principal. Tl est & noter que la 
méme altération s'est produite précisément dans l'alphabet 
sogdien tardif, en ouigour, ot, sauf des cas déterminés, 
Yn ne se distingue plus de Va. On voit comment | 
dans le détail le rapprochement se confirme entre la 
langue et |'éeriture sogdiennes que nous connaissions deja 
at celle que les découvertes de M.M. A. Stein nous révélent. 
Tout le systéme des chiffres est le méme dans_ les 
documents de l'un et autre type: dans Ia lettre publiée 
par M. Cowley on trouve les groupes d'unités, les signes 
pour 10 et pour 20 que l'on connait déja par les. textes 
bouddhiques et qui sont d'ailleurs apparentés & ceux du — 
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Scpars FROM THE SADDAHSANA 


Study, extending through many years, in what is to me 
the most attractive section of Indian literature, namely the 
philosophical systems, has naturally brought to light many 
points of interest. Amongst these are the nyayas, which 
play such an important part in this class of literature; 
but there are others, not immediately connected with 
philosophy, which come 1m incidentally, as it were, and 
with a few of these I now propose to deal, confining 
myself chiefly, though not exclusively, on the present 
oceasion to a work of the thirteenth century, viz. Amali- 
nanda’s Vedania-balpatarw, a commentary on Vacaspati- 
midra’s Ahamatt, itself a commentary on Sankara’s great 
bhiisya. It was published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series in 1895-7. 

1. The first scrap is a grammatical one. In the 
Dhatupatha, in addition to the well-known Wa "to be 
ashamed", we find also @@ with the same ineaning, and 
Westergaard (in 1841) quoted Bhathkavya, xiv, 105, 
namely— 

afaaragatat afat ce acrisar: | 

as an example of it, No others seem to have been 
discovered by later lexicographers, and Monier- Williams 
asserts that the verb is restricted to the third person 
plural of the perfect tense, as above. Iam glad, therefore, 
to be able to furnish another instance of it, in the same 
tense indeed, but in the singular number. It oceurs on 
yp. 218 in the following verse :— 


ae be 
a 
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2. At the beginning of Chhandog ye C'ponisad, 1, 10, 1, 
we are told of the devastation of [the erops in] the Kuru 
country, which had been brought about by AZT, « term 
which translators, following Sankara, have rendered 
“hailstones". The passage is quoted by Sankara in his 


bhasya on Arthmasitra, 3, 4 25, and there Anandagiri 
gives THAN: Sez ofefaaar: a5 an alternative equivalent, 
This is adopted by Amalainanda (on p. 490) as the correct 
meaning, and | suggest that these “ red-colonred winged 
creatures” are no other than locusts, which, even in our 
own time, have so often laid waste the fields of India. 
[ know of no other passage in which the word occurs, and 
it looks like an importation from outside Aryavarta, 

a. The author of the Bhameatt, when elucidating the 
bhiisya on Brahmasiitra, 2,1, 14. wrote q aqnantae 
fatcurar, “ this knowledeoe is not fan iniginary thing] 


like turtle’s milk,” and Amalinanda (on p. 238) expounded 


it thus: gf: @raeqt 1 4 ae: Wieate gwar fe arent 
umsafa. He omitted, however. 
of nourishment by smriti, 
deficiency ! 
We are indebted to Venkatanatha Desika, a distinguished 
writer of the Raménuja school, for another interesting bit 
of natural history in connexion with the flying-fox. In 
the vritti to his fattvamuktakaldpa, iv, 37, he SAY : 
aaraaecta fadcfa =. Again, on verse 110: Alara TaT- 
Alec ea at aera aaa. Then, on p. 22 of the 
Nydyasiddhanjans, hes quotes from the Nipdypetittoe the 
words QQ 4 ararnidiaaraa fawaafaay efa. How 
could this strange belief have arisen? 
& par with the eaparfeares 


bo explain the promess 
and IT eannat supply the 





It seems to be on 


4. In the revised edition of the Secu Handful of 
Popular Mitaime I ineluded Kumirila’s SAVIN wamy- 


Ta: faragusta, and we assuredly have an echo of it 
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in Amalinanda s aaa e+ SST at the 


top of p. 492. And is there not a reminiscence of 
Patanjali's THT AT faaaq (under virtika 3 of Sivasiitra 2) 
in Jayanta Bhatta's vigorous utterance (in V yryamenyare, 


p. 236): Aratwar am: freq vat at fare gfaarerrs- 
maara arated a fang See geamita ws ars arf 


In view of the prominence given recently to the Tantra- 
Lhyayiki it may be be of interest to note that the above 
quotation Drom Rates forms part of an interesting 
discussion (under sitra 3, 4, 25) as to the kind of stories 
to be recited at the Pariplava of Satapatha Brihmana, 
13. 4. 3}: and it is decided by the commentators that they 
are to be of the type of those in the Tontrakhyaytka, or 
Tuntropakhyayuel as Amalinanda calls it. 

5. IT will give one more “serap” from Jayanta Bhatta’s 
inost interesting book, It is a description of a performance 
enlled auilambaravrata, which a king named Sankara- 
varman considered to be improper and therefore suppressed. 
The verses are found on p. 271, and read thus :— 


afanauzfadiarsaare datafease sen | 
fraracaafae faa aferaaret fae: afar 
aqudfata fafear faarcarare ware: | 
Tist dacaal 4 yeaieaaaae 


From the concluding words it would appear that the 
king was a Jain. Is anything known of him? I do not 
know Jayanta Bhatta’s date, but the “ ficirya ” to whom 
he attributes the words 814 4 44a aaa: @T4: on 
p. 312, 1. 13, is clearly Vacaspatimiéra, in whose Nyaya- 
nirtikatitparyattika (p- 267, 1. 5) we find the expression 
WT: aan gas: arm: in a similar context (editor's 
preface, p. 1) If the Jayanta whose name is twice 
mentioned in Tarkikerakad (pp. 347, 355), in conjunction 
with that of Vigvaripa, is the author of the Nydya- 
menjart, as is most probable, we then have a limit for 
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him in the other direction. Vacaspatimiéra is assigned 
to the latter part of the tenth century, and Mr. Arthur 
Venis thinks that “ possibly Varadaraja [the author of the 
farkikaraked] may have to be placed not later than the 
first half of the twelfth century”. 

6. Amalinanda quotes several authors of whom little 
or nothing is known. Who, for example, is the Acdrya 
Sundarapindya to whom three verses are attributed on 
p. 429? Then, on p. 263, we have a reference to an 
acirya named Vyomasiva, our knowledge of whom is 
limited to the fact that, in a commentary on the Vydya- 
kandali, a work named Vyomavuat? is ascribed to him, 
and that he is mentioned in the commentary on verse 67 
of Saddarsanasa muceaya (see Catalogue Catalogorwm, 
s.v. Vyomavati). Under sitra 4,1, 19 a certain Amriti- 
nanda is cited as the setter forth of strange views 
regarding mtkti, namely, that even after attaining to that 
condition the subject of it might be compelled to return 
to earth again; but who he was I cannot say. The 
identical words in which this writer's views are expressed 
by Amalinanda are found in Anandagiri's tika also, but 
without being attributed to any particular deirya, Lastly, 
on p. 227,an author named Brahmanandin is mentioned, 
together with his work entitled Chhandogya-vikya + and 
the views attributed to him here are identical with 
those with which he is credited in the commentary on 
Sunksepasirirake, iii, 217, ete. ; but beyond this we soem 
to know nothing of the man or his work (see Catalogzs, 
&.¥. Brahmanandin). 

7. On p. 82 of the Nalpateru we have a detinition of 
lakeand in the following verse, which is ascribed) to 
Salikanatha, the well-known exponent of the teaching 
Of Prabhikara, It reads thus— 


It is not to be found, however, in the Prokaranapancika, 
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the only work of Salikanitha’s which has been published, 
and that in a somewhat incomplete condition. It may be 
traced, however, to the missing parts of the work which 
have been recently discovered by my friend Dr. Ganga- 
nitha Jhai, or even to the Rijyweimald, another treatise 
of his to which he refers on p. 142 of the Prakarana- 
pancika. Dr. Jha is now in possession of portions of the 
Rijuvimala, and also of some chapters of the Brihati, 
a commentary on the Mimémsi sitras by Prabhikara 
himself; and with these materials he is now giving in 
Indian Thought a sketch of the tenets of that school. 
In his Tanjore Catalogue Dr. Burnell wrote: “The 
atheistic Mimamsa of Prabhakara (or Guru) has been 
almost completely lost, and is chiefly known by the 
quotations in the Sastradipila and similar works.” He 
of course knew nothing of the works named above ; and, 
as for the Sastradipika, I can say with a considerable 
degree of confidence that Prabhakara’s name is not to be 
found in it. 

8 In his bhisya on Brahmasitra 3, 3, 37, Vijnina- 
bhiksu quotes the nyaya facTaesatyer atfaarnarad, 
which is found also, in a slightly different form, in the 
Laukikanyayasangrahe in conjunction with others ex- 
pressive of a roundabout way of doing things. After 
giving a short explanation of it Raghundthavarmai says: 
wuatg Sfag gferenrararearat s feet", and on turning 
to Molesworth’s Marathi Dietionary (for the Sanskrit 
lexicons give us no help) we find the expression 
Zifaenrqrara defined as “a circuitous or devious mode 
of speaking or acting”. Now how came it to have that 
meaning ? 

G. A. JACOR. 


PS. Since writing the above I have found in Kumiarila’s 
Tantravartika (pp. 852-8) the three verses which Amala- 
nanda ascribes to the unknown Acirya Sundarapandya, 
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and they are preceded by the words We F, “and some one 
has said.” If Amalinanda’s statement is correct, then that . 
acarya was indeed an ancient writer; for Professor Max 
Miller and Dr. Biihler both held that Kumarila could not 
be placed later than 700 a.n. (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xxv, p, 613). 

G, A.J. 


ERIHASPATI AND Tisuya 

The balance of opinion, if not quite a general consensus, 
seems to be that no mention of any of the planets can be 
recognized in the Vedie literature, But has the matter 
ever been considered by anyone who is interested in the 
by-ways of astronomy, as much as in the interpretation 
of texts in aceordance with general appearances and the 
technical explanations of commentators? As one who is 
so interested, I venture to offer some remarks. 

From the time when the Hindis received the Greek 
astronomy and astrology, the Indian Brihaspati, the 
preceptor of the gods, has been undeniably identified 
with the planet Jupiter, or, if it is preferred, with the 
regent thereof. Whether they had before that time the 
full list of the planets which were known to the ancients 
—Mereury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn— is 4 moot- 
pomt. But it is incredible that even the Vedic Hindiis 
should not have known at any rate the two bright planets 
Venus and Jupiter. It is difficult to believe that, knowing 
them, they should leave them altogether unnoticed in 
their bulky literature, which deals so much with celestial 
phenomena, And, while the general characteristics of 
the Vedie Brihaspati, also known as Brahimannaspati, are 
certainly those of a priest and a promoter of prayer and 
sacrifice, still, like other Vedie deities, he is associated 
largely with celestial myths: and there are Lwo passages 
relating to him which seem to me to mention him distinctly 
a8 4 celestial luminary or as the regent of one, 
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One is the Aig-Veda, 4, 50. 4:— 
Brihaspatih prathamath jAyamino 
mah} jyOtishah paramé vydman | 
sapt-asyas=tuvi-jaté ravéna 
vi sapta-raémir=adhamat=tamamisi 0 

“ Brihaspati, when first being born from a great light 
or brightness in the highest heaven, seven-mouthed, of 
« powerful nature, seven-rayed, with a deep sound blew 
uWway the darkness.” 

The other ts the Taithiriya-Bradhimana, 3. 1. 1, 5 :4— 

Brihaspatih prathamarn jiyaminal | 
Tishyath nakshatram=abhi sarnbabhiva | 

aréshths dévinith pritanisu jishnuh | 
digs=nu sarvai abhayan=né astu i 

“ Brihaspati, when first being born, came into existence 
aver against the nakehatra Tishya, —he the best of the 
gods, victorious against hostile armies: let us be free 
from fear in all directions!” 

It is to be noted that the second of these verses occurs 
in a passage which is certainly of an astronomical nature, 
dealing with all the nakshatras and their presiding deities. 
The expression “ Brihaspati, when being born ”, establishes 
an intimate connexion between the two verses. And the 
application of them becomes clear enough, I think, as 
soon as we look closely into the nature of Tishya and its 
surroundings. 

The nakehatra Tishya, perhaps better known as Pushya, 
and also called Bairhaspatya because its regent is Brihas- 
pati, is a part of the zodiacal constellation and sign Karka, 
the crab, Cancer. It consists according to some authorities 
of three stars; according to others, of one. And it or its” 
principal star has been identified with 6 Caneri, and ig 
certainly to be placed in that position or very close to it, 

Now, the Crab is not a conspicuous constellation: it. 


' Text in AiM, Jnl., vol. 3, p.2. The verse also occurs, I think, as 
Taittiriya-Samhitd, 4. 4. 10. 1, 
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includes no stars of a greater magnitude than $7. And 
un object in it quite as noticeable as any of its stars 
if Praesepe (Praesaepe), the beehive or manger, which 
is an important star-cluster at a small distance on the 
north-west of 6 Caneri, and is regarded by some writers 
as the most striking feature in the whole constellation. 
This star-cluster is visible to the naked eye. as a misty 
pateh, on a elear night, A telescope of small power, 
even a good opera-glass, will resolve it, Though its 
components are by no means great in number as compared 
with those of some other clusters, stil! they contrast 
favourably in magnitude, and no fewer than 151 of 
them have been counted: and its central star is a double 
one. Among the Arabian astronomers,’ according to one 
school this star-cluster is a component of their mansion 
which answers to the Hindi Tishya, and according to 
another school is itself the mansion. Attention was 
evidently paid to it from very early times, since Aratus 
(nC. 270) and Theophrastus (nc, 322) tell us that its 
disappearance was reckoned by the ancients a sure presage 
of rain And a verse which will be quoted below makes 
it practically certain that the Vedic Hinds also watched 
it, whether from that same point of view or from some 
other, and noted its disappearances. 

We know what happens now and again in star-clusters 
and nebule; a temporary star, a nova, suddenly shines 
out, attuining sometimes to the first inagnitude or even 
nore, remains visible for a while, and then fades out more 
or less completely. And I venture to suggest that it is 

' Bee Colebrooke, Essays, 2. 204: Whitney, Sirya-Siddiinia, trans. 
lation, 331. 

* A. M. Clerke, System af the Store, p. 241: the references ure, for Aratus, 
Dhosemeia, verses 1)-80), 65; for Theophrastus, De Sis Jteriorum, 
od, Heinsius, p. 419, We may compare Pliny, Nat, Mist,, 18. 80+—'"In 
the sign Cancer there are two small stars, known as Aselli (the Little 
Asses, y and 3 Cancri), the amuall space between them being ocoupied by 


# cloudy appearnnoe which is known as Praesepia: when this cloud is 
HOt visible in u clear sky, it iv q presage of a violewt storm," 
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to some notable occurrence of this kind in Praesepe, 
happening of course in the winter when the skies are 
clearest and probably at a time when the Crab was on 
or near the meridian at midnight, that the two Vedic 
verses quoted above refer. My suggestion is that Jupiter 
was at the time quite close to Praesepe, perhaps apparently 
in actual contact. The association would add exceptional 
lustre to the outburst; producing “the great light or 
brightness in the highest heaven”! It would of course 
be seen in a very short time that the planet was moving 
away from the new star, which may have begun already 
to fade. And this would not unnaturally suggest the 
poetical idea that the planet, to which perhaps not much 
attention had previously been poid except in its part as 
A morning and an evening star, was then “born for the 
first time”. In short, in these two passages, certainly, 
I would find a distinct mention of a planet in the Védas; 
the planet in this case being Brihaspati, Jupiter. 

The nekahetra Tishya or Pushya consists according to 
the older books of one component, according to the later 
hooks of three? And the latitude and longitude given in 
the astronomical works place it, or, if it consists of three 
components, its ydéga-fard or ‘ junction-star ", the star 
which would represent it for determining conjunctions, 
closely about & Caneri, a star of the 4th magnitude, 
which is on the ecliptic or practically so and is now in 
R.A. 8 brs. 40 mins., nearly. 

Colebrooke and Whitney knew only the statement that 
Tishya consista of three components. They both identified 
its yoqu-léra with & Cancri. For the other two stars, 
Colebrooke selected y Caneri (magnitude 48), which 1s 
about 3° north by « little west from 6, and 8 (3-7), which 


1 Anyone who has watched the stars in winter in India will appreciate 
the kind of appearance that I indicate : especially if he saw the meeting 
of Venus and Jupiter some twenty years ago. 

= See Thibant, in fmf. Ani,, 1. 43-5, 

gnas. LOLI, 4 
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is about 13° 15° towards S.W_ by S. from y: Whitney 
preferred y with @ (6-0), which is a little south of the 
ecliptic and about 3° 45° south-west from Y ‘ 
\Praesepe is slightly to the west of a line from y to 6, 


and is on the north of the ecliptic and somewhat nearer: 


to y than to 6 And alongside of the attention which 


the Greek and Roman writers show was paid to it, ak 
mentioned above, we have now to note the latter half of 


the verse Rig-Véde, 5. 54, 13, which says :— 
| Na yo yuehehhati Tishys vyatha divah 
asmé raruita Marutah sahasrinaim 0 
* Give-us, O Maruts, (wealth) a thousandfold which (will) 
not (disappear) as Tishya disappears from the sky t” 
At is difficult to recognize here an allusion to anything 


except the occasional disappearances of the star-cluster 


Praesepe. And it would seem, now, that we should 
preferably take Pracsepe as Tishya itself if the nekehatrn 
if regarded as consisting of only one component, or as 
one of the three components, and as the ‘ Junction-star ’, 
if we are to treat the nakshatra as having three 
members, 
| J. oF) Fire. 
Toe Use or THe Anacus ix Inpra 

_ In an article published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1908, 293-7. Mr. Kaye has pointed 
out that, while various writers have said that the abacus 
was In common use in ancient times in India, they have 
hot given any proof of their assertion, As he has 
remarked, from the faet that a form of abacus is now 
in use in India we cannot safely affirm that the appliance 
dates from any carly times there. Nor, I think, can we 
draw such a conclusion definitely even from the point 


(see p. 121 above) that the system of expressing numbers 


presented by the astronomer Aryabhata (wrote in or soon 


after A.D, 499) seems plainly to postulate the use of the 
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abacus in some shape or another. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence, And I would draw attention to a 
passage which perhaps yields such evidence. 

The passage is found in the Dirydvaddana, which is 
regarded, I believe, as dating generally from before 
a.D, 100, though parts of it may be placed two centunes 
or more later, It is in chapter 19, entitled Jydtishka- 
vadina (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 262 ff), the story in 
which begins thus :— 

There lived at Rajagriha a rich householder named 
Subhadra, who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas, the 
Jains. On a certain occasion Buddha, wandering through 
Rajagriha for alms, came to Subhadra’s house, and in 
the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to 
the Buddhist faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. 
The interview was witnessed by a person named Bhirika, 
who apparently was the owner or keeper of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have — 
applied to him for alms rather than to Subhadra. When 
Buddha, having his alms-bow] tilled by Subhadra, had gone 
away, Bhirika went to Subhadra, and asked what had 
occurred. Subhadra explained. And then, we are told 
(p. 269, line &) :— 

Sa Bhariké ganitré kritavi svétavarparh enihitvit 
ganayitum -irabdhah. 

“He, Bharika, who was skilled in the ganifra, took 
a gvétavarnd and began to count or calculate” 

The upshot was that Bhirika confirmed the prediction — 
an unweleome one to him, at any rate— made by Buddha: 
and, though Subhadra, led on by Bharika, actually brought 
about the death of his wife in an attempt to falsify the 
prediction, there was ultimately born from her, after she 
had died and had been almost entirely cremated, a boy 
who became the Jyétishka who is the hero of the story. 

It seems clear that Bhirika was an adept in making 
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and testing predictions by means of calculations, And 
the editors, regarding him as an astrologer, have explained 
qanitre in their index of words as meaning ‘ an astrologer's 
instrument, an abacus’, and svélavarnd as meaning also 
‘an astrologers instrument’. There can, however, he 
little doubt, if any, that the appropriate meaning for 
Svétaverad, lit. ‘having a white colour’, is ‘(a piece of) 
chalk’, as assigned to jt in Monier-Williams's Sanskrit 
Dictionary ;' perhaps as qualifying sa/ahd, ‘ a small stake, 
stick, or rod of wood, bamboo, ete, or other ported 
instrument’, in short ‘a pencil’, or some similar term, 
understood, The question is, Whiat precise Tne ing 18 to 
be attached to the term ganitre, 

I have not sueceeded, so far, in finding this word 
anywhere else. 1 can find only gunayitrikd, with irregular 
forms ganatrika and ganitriki and the Prakrit form 
gayetteya, used in Jain literature in the sense of * a rosary ’. 
But, while the beads of a rosary might well be employed 
for counting or caleulating, even to test prediction, the 
use of the term #réfavarnd, ‘a piece of chalk’, seema to 
render that meaning unsuitable here, even if we might. 
take ganifra as still another form of ganayitrili, 

Taking, however, the word gavitrae in a natural way, 
we recognize that it is formed with the suffix dire. For 
this we turn to Panini, 3. 2. 184, which teaches the use of 
this suffix in the sense of ‘ instrument’ to form such words 
as khanitra, ‘an instrument for digging, a spade’ , aritra, 
‘a rudder’, davitra, ‘a sickle’, and dhavitra, ‘a fan’. 
This gives an appropriate meaning for ganifr in our 
passage, which we may accordingly take as saying: 

“ He, Bhitrika, being skilled in the use of the appliance 
for counting or calculating, took a piece of chalk and 
began to count or caleulate.” 





' Compare pinjulétha, ‘chalk’, lit. ‘white writing’: seo Babler, 
fudian Paleography, 437, C: and Burnell, Slements of South-Jadian 
_Paleoyraphy, p. 87 and note 2. 
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This distinctly seems to suggest the use of some form 
of the abacus, in the shape of a board —the well-known 
phalaka * — coloured black and ruled ready for use #0 
that caleulutions could be made on it with a piece of chalk. 

Perhaps some of our Buddhist and Jain specialists can 
tell us more about the ganitra. Perhaps, also, they or 
others can adduce other literary passages which may be 
interesting in connexion with the general question of the 
use of the abacus in ancient India. 

J, F. FLEE. 





VELURPALAIYAM PLATES OF Nanxpivarman LI] 


Vélarpalaiyam isa village in the Arkonam division of 
the North Areot District, about seven miles from the 
Arkonam Railway Junction, The existence of a copper- 
plate grant at this village was made known to me by 
a certain Subrahmanya Désika who is collecting materials 
for a history of the Tondai-naidu and its twenty-four 
districts (kottam), and the plates were eventually obtained 
by me for examination. 

The inseription on these plates is engraved partly in 
Grantha characters and partly in Tamil. The portion in 
the Grantha characters is in the Sanskrit language, and 
the rest is in Tamil. The former opens with the usual 
mythical genealogy of the Pallavas. Then we are 
introduced to Asgokavarman.? Virakircha is said to 
have married a Naga princess and to have obtained the 
insignia of royalty with her. Then there was Skandasishya, 
who took possession of the ghatika of the Brihmanas 
from Satyaséna, Kumiravishnu, who took Kafchinagara 
(Conjeeveram), came next, and after him was Buddha- 
varman, who defeated the Chola army. After the death 

1 See Kahler, Jndian Paleography, p. Sand 4 37, C. 


= Ibis worthy of note that kings like Sivaskandavarman and Vishnugopa 
are not even referred to. 
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of Vishnugépa and other kings caine Nandivarman (7)? 
who, by the grace of the god Siva, made the serpent 
Drishtivisha dance. Then came Sitmhavarman, from 
whom was born Sitnhavishnu, who conquered the Chéla 
country. His son was Mahéndra, who was succeeded by 
Narasithhavarman L: the conqueror of Vatapi ( Bidami)* 
Paramésvaravarman I is reported to have conquered the 
Chalukya army, and Narasithhavarman I]? is said to 
have built a temple of Siva resembling Kailisa* His 
son was Paramn@évaravarman I[. Nandivarman (ID) is 
said to have subsequently obtained, together with the 
goddess of the earth, the roddess of the glory of the 
Pallava family. His son was Dantivarman, who married 
the Kadamba princess Aggalanimmadi. And their son 
was the donor, Nandivarman (LU). called Ko-Vijaya- 
Nandivarman in the Tamil portion of the record, He is 
reported to have obtained the kingdom by killing his 
enemies in battle. The object of the record is Lo register 
the gift of the village of T irukkattuppalli in Nayaru-nadu, 
a subdivision of Pularkéttam, to a temple of Siva named 
Yajiésvara built by a certain Yajiiabhatta, who seems to 
have been the priest of the king. The vyfapli was made 
by a Chola-Maharaja called Kumarainkugs, 

The importanee of the inscription for the history of the 
Fallava dynasty will be clear from the foregoing brief 
summary of its contents. This is not the place for 
a lengthy discussion of the historieal facts furnished by 
the grant, and I intend to publish the reeord in full: with 

* Virakfircha, Skandavarman, Kumiravishnu, Ruddhavarman, Vishnu 


ope, on Nandivarman are mentioned in the earliest Sanskrit charter of 
the dynasty ; Jue, Ant., vol, 87 (1008), p. 283 f, 

* His son Mahéndravarman II is omitted here. 

* Narasitihavarman IT is described as the son's son (putra-einw) of 
Param@ivaravarman I, 

‘ This evidently refers to the Kailisanitha temple which was called 
in ancient times RéjasimhG@ivara after the builder Raéjnsithha {nbeo 
callel Norasitihavarman (IT), Narsirhhavishnu, ane Narasitihapote-— 
Varma |, ‘ | 
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i 
# photo-lithograph, at an early date in the Hpigraphaa 
fucican. But we may note here the followmg points. 
The usurpation of Nandivarman Pallavamalla on the 
death of Paraméévaravarman I], which is hinted in the 
Kisaknii plates," seems to be confirmed by the present 
grant. The successors of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
appear to have been in power until the Chélas became 
supreme in the Tamil country about the end of the ninth 
eentury. And K6-Vijaya-Nripatuigavarman® of | the 
Bahar plates was apparently the son of Nandivarman IL 
the donor of the Vélirpilaiyam grant. This branch af 
the Pallavas Dr. Hultesch has called the Ganga-Pallavas 
for want of a better name, 

Either the successors of Chitramaya-Pallava who was 
killed by the usurper Nandivarman (11) Pallavamalla 
according to the Udayéndiram grant? or the descendants of 
Paramnésvaravarinan I], seem to have continued some sort 
of rule in the ancient Pallava dominions. To this branch 
may be tentatively assigned Dantivarma-Mahiraja of the 
Triplicane inseription,’ Dantivarman and Nandivarman 
who belonged to the Pallavatilakakula, and Nandivarman 
who conquered (his enemies) at Tellaru.’ Perhaps the 
Ganga-Pallavas were not always supreme; and it is not 
unlikely that the other branch occasionally asserted itself. 
This may account for the fact that the inseriptions of 
Ko-Vijaya-Dantivikrama and K6o- Vijaya-Nandivyikrana 
are not found over any very large extent of country. 

' Sowh, Ine. Jaacrs., vol. 2, part 4, p. cH. 

' The word ejaya prefixed to the names of Dantivikrama, Nandi- 
vikrama, Nripatufigavikrama, and other kings of this series, may be 


taken to show that the first king of their line acquired dominion by 
vietory. The word was probably added to distinguish Dantivarman and 


Nandivarman from their namesakes of the other line. It is worthy of 


note that Nandivarman (I) is altogether omitted in the Bahiir plates, 
Besides, Vimaln and Kotkanika are mentioned as the ancestors of the 


dynasty. "1 
5 South, fuel, feecra.. vol 2, po. 372. . a 
4 Ep. fad, val. 8, p. 200. * Ibid. p. 203, n. 4. 7 


* Director-General’s Ananal Meport for 108-7, p. S40, 
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The political relationship between these two series of 
kings cannot be satisfactorily made out at present. And 
much of the history of the Pallavas during the eighth and 
ninth centuries is still obscure. It would be easy to 
identify Ko-Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman with Dantippot- 
tarasar or Dantivarma-Mahfraja, and KO-Vijaya-Nandi- 
vVikramavarman with Tellirrerinda - Nandippéittarai yar, 
he. “ Nandippottaraiyar who defeated (his enemies) at 
Tellaru”, or even with Nandippottaraiyar of the Pallaya- 
tilaka inmily.' But the available facts do not warrant 
any such identification. We have to keep the two series 
of kings quite distinct until their identity is established 
beyond all doubt. 
V. VENKAYYA. 


THe ORIGINS oF Benoa 


May I venture to call the attention of members of the 
Society to the work that is being done by Bengalis WwW 
the investigation of the origin and history of their native 
speech ? It seems to me that their Inquiries might often 
be aided and directed to practical ends if they had the 
advice of Europeans acquainted with similar studies in 
the West. Dr. Grierson in his work on The Facngpaniyes of 
fndia has told us that Bengali ik it secondary Prakrit, 
into which, in comparatively recent times, was imported 
an enormous number of pure Sanskrit words, so that the 
difference between the literary speech and the language 
spoken by common folk is far more marked than in anny 
other Indian language. The result is that the dictionaries 
of Bengali are practically Sanskrit dictionaries, from which 
all but a few popular and domestic words are banished. 


** Even if Dantivarman and Nandivarman are disposed af in this way, 
there will «till be left Ka-V ijavn-Narasimliavarman, Vijava-Live rivarman, 
anid Ki Vijaya-Skandaishyavikramavarman, who seem to have beer 
(faiga-Pallavas, but whose relationship to the other members of the 
Pallava family remains to be discloses! by future researches. 
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But indigenous students, chiefly no doubt as an indirect 
result of Dr. Grierson’s great Survey, have become aware 
of the extraordinary interest and importance of the spoken 
dialects, The “ Vatigiya Sahitya Parisad” has been working 
for some years now in collecting ancient Mss. of the 
literature of pre- English days, with a view to the 
preparation of an historical account of the language, armel 
the last issue of the Sdluilya-Partsat-Patrika has an 
excellent extra number from the pen of Mr, Yogves Candra 
Raya, which contains a special study of the phoneties 
and dialectical peculiarities of the bhitsi of the Radh 
country, of the part of Bengal, that is, lying to the west 
of the Ganges. He has found many remarkable survivals 
of the ancient speech as it is recorded in old poetry, 
many interesting coincidences with the pronunciation or 
idiom of Uriya, Maratha, and Hindi, This kind of study 
is likely to be even more interesting and remunerative 
in Bengal and Assam than in other regions of the Outer 
Dispersion of the Indo - Aryan. languages. There, «as 
elsewhere, there must have been a time when the mass 
of the people spoke their indigenous pre-Aryan spel, 
and, again, a later period when the common folk, as 
distinguished from the immigrant Indo-Aryan aristocrats, 
were bilingual. In the Radh country the aborigines, 
one supposes, must have had a strong Dravidian element, 
and perhaps introduced Dravidian idioms into the language 
of their Hindu invaders. In Eastern and Northern Bengal 
(the seat of the old Koeh kingdom) the native element 
must have been Tibeto-Burman, and this may account 
for the marked difference of idiom and pronunciation 
between the people of Western and of Enstern and 
Northern Bengal. Indeed, the Hinduising of the race 
in speech and ereed is not yet complete, and all over 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are Tibeto- Burman com- 
munities, some still speaking only their native languages 
and practising their indigenous religion, some coming 
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under Hindu influences and becoming biglot. Hence it 
& possible actually to watch the process which is gone 
through when a race changes its language. It is 
analogous to what is happening in Celtic brittany, except. 
that in North-East Bengal and Assan the change is not 
from one Indo-European speech to another, but from 
4 language still partly agglutinative to a language almost 
is analytic as our own. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
explain briefly what happens in the case of speakers af 
Bodo who have come into contact with Indo-Aryan 


Bengali or Assamese. They do not at first abandon 


their own vocabulary, They import into their speech auch 
Western luxuries as the relative pronoun, conjunctions, 
adverbs, and (very sparingly) a passive voice, But the 
ehief diffieulty is in dealing with their very interesting 


“and expressive “ayglutinative” verb, The nature of 


this verb is best explained by giving an example or 
two, The normal verb, nowadays, consists of stem plus 
suffix, But between these two can be “infixed” or 
‘agglutinated an almost unlimited number of mono- 
syllables, which are sometimes themselves verbal stems 
and sometimes only exist as “infixes”, as modifiers of 
the meaning of verbal roots. Thus Hhaing-bei is “ go-did" = 
went ; thdng-d-bew is “ did not go"; thing-d-hti-dat is 
“did not go from a distance” : thing-G-hii-thi-bai is 
“did not pretend to go from a distance "> ete; ote: 
But this habit of intixing monosvilables into o verb 
seems to be early recognized as a barbarous and im- 
polite mode of speech. Bilingual Kacharis split up the 


agglutinative verb, Where the infixes have no separate 


meaning or existence in the pure vernacular, they tend 
to assume an adverbial form and meaning. Where they 
‘ire themselves verbal stems they are converted into eon- 
junctive participles, For instance, in a folk-tale told 
to me, I came across the following queer string of such 
participles: bi-kAd (him) homndnad (seizing) ldngpndnet 
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(taking) fipndnai (burying) dinnanai (leaving) fai- 
neaise (came). This, in the pure vernacular, would have 
hod the much compacter, and at least equally expressive, 
form of bi-khohém-lang-fop-din-fai-naise—* They seized 
him, and took him, and buried him, and left him, and 
came away.” Now I venture to think that this habit. 
of turning an agglutinative verb into long strings of 
participial forms has left traces in even literary Bengali. 
For instance, in one of Bankim Candra Chattopidhyiyas 
novels I came across the following phrase: ami toméhe 
sange kariyd laiya baliya diya aavba, which is literally 
“T you together having-made having-taken having- 
spoken having-given will come”, or, in a free translation, 
“JT will take you with me and will speak (to some one 
about you),” Sometimes a string of participles like this 
ig used as a mere expletive, to take the place of the 
“hums and haws” of an unready English speaker. An 
old friend of wine, a Brahman pleader (now dead), was 
in the habit of inserting into his pleadings, whenever 
he was at a loss for breath or for an appropriate word, 
the expression giya miiliyit sariyd, which is as if 
an Englishman were to interject “ having gone, having 
inet, having finished” into his oratory when words or 
breath failed him. My friend was quite unconscious of 
his little peculiarity. In fact, he offered to pay a fine 
into the dispensary poor-box every time I caught him 
out. He had very soon to withdraw his rashly generous 
offer | 

These examples are taken from now distant HeMoOries 
of the speech of North-East Bengal. But they may be 
worth recording as giving a possible clue to some of 
the idioms of Eastern Bengal. The great mass of the 
people must once have been, many of them still are, 
bilingual, and thus afford a probably unique opportunity 
of studying the transition from a monosyllabic to an 
Indo-Aryan language. Now that the Bengalis have 
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themselves seriously taken up the systematic study of 
the origins and history of their language and literature, 
any hints, however trifling, may lead to fruitful fields of 
imquiry. 

J. D. A. 


Hero Axp Rao 

Mr. Fleet's identitication of Héro, the name of a god deed 
on a coin of Huvishka (see this Journal. 1908. p. 63), with 
the Babylonian Eru reminds me of my deriving Rao, 
“king ’, found (I maintain) on the same set of coin 5 free 
the Semitic root ry) (see "Lennt (ir, Journal, 1888, 
p- 242), inasmuch as this root exists-also in Assyrian, 
u fact I have only lately become aware of. viz. me. en, 
‘to pasture, to rule, re’, ‘herdsman, ruler ' (see Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hoandwtb., p. 602). think that the two hypotheses 
endorse each other in a very satisfactory manner. 


J. Kiser. 
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Tue Danat Lama's Sear, 

In his note on the Dalai Lama's seal, pp. 204-6 of this 
Journal, Colonel Waddell Ssliggests & new interpretation of 
the seal, based mainly on the addition of two characters 
omitted by myself. He reads— 

“Oth talai blamai rtsa thamka rgyalva ” : 
find translates — 

“Ori! The original seal of the Talai Lama, the Jina.” 

Even if his reading of the seal were correct, his 
translation would still be wrong, The word rffyalva, 
Jina, if placed after thamka, seal, could onl y be understood 
to refer to the seal. It would mean that the seal was 
4 Jina, If the man who composed the legend intended 
fo express the idea that the Talai Lama and not the seal 
was a Jina, he would have placed the word ryyelve either 
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directly before or directly after the title of Talai Lana. 


The legend wonld then run thus— 
| “On rgyalva talai blamai thamka,” 
or— 

“Orn talai blama rgyvalvai thamka,” 


But there is no need to say anything about a Jina at 


all, for the word ryyalvu, Jina, does not cecur in the 
legend. It reads simply ryyal, and the sign after raat 


is either a full-stop or an ornamental sign without any 


meaning. This sign is used to fill up empty spaces ab 
the beginning or end of a column. Let me refer to my. 


reading of a Tibeto-Mongolian seal from Bhutan (ZDMG., 
vol. Ixiv, p. 553), where the same square figure is found 


at the end of columns 2 and 3. If in this case we should — 
have to read a ve at the end of those Jines, the sense 


would be obscured. 


Now as to the ow. Iam very glad Colonel Waddell has 
nothing against my identification of the angular snake- 


ornament with the rounded form of the same (see my 


Table I, p. 1211 of this Journal for 1910). But when he 


says that both of them have to be read ot I cannot 


help feeling a little doubtful. This sign is found at the 
beginning of every chapter. If it has to be read om, why, — 


then, do not the Tibetans read ov whenever they see it? 
Why do not all the translators write om whenever the sign 
occurs in the Tibetan text? Well, I have never heard 
a Tibetan say om when he saw this sign in the text he was 
reading, But the most extraordinary thing is this, that 
Colonel Waddell himself does not translate this sign by om 
in his translation of the Ta Tsung edict. At the beginning 


of the text of this edict the sign is plainly written (seo 
p. $48), but in his translation of the edict (see p. 930) oa 
om cannot be found, Well, if Colonel Waddell himsel—E 
does not read the sign as om, how can he expect me to do 

so? The interpretation of this sign as a snake-ornament | 
(relating to Naga worship) was advanced by Dr. B. Laufer 
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on p. 26 of his edition of the Alu ‘abum ol apni 
snyingpo (Mémoires de la société Finno- Ougri le, 


No, xi). 

Now as to Colonel Waddell’s reading risa instead of my 
reading ru. The latter is doubtful, as stated before. 
TP should with much pleasure accept his reading rtsa if it 
were confirmed by an examination of the original seal, 
But unfortunately it is not, for Colonel Waddell, to my 
entire satisfaction, says that he has compared my revised 
copy with the original seal and finds it to be perfect, 
But then he says: “In the key-alphabet the letter feu 
has its third horizontal limb from the top joined to the 
vertical, whilst in the seal this is not so—this is probably 
owing to a mistake in copying the key-alphabet, as 
presumably in the case of the seal care would be taken to 
ensure that the characters were formed correctly.” No; 
I'am fully convinced that in the case of the key-alphabet 
care was taken to ensure that the characters were formed 
correctly. I therefore prefer to stick to my reading ru, 
standard (compare re dar, re theon, banner, ensign, 
colours). But I readily admit that this syllable is the 
most doubtful part in my interpretation of the seal, Let 
me add that meanwhile I have succeeded in reading the 
seal of the West Tibetan king rDorje thee dpal mi ‘agyur 
dom qrih rnam rqyal, This again proves the usefulness 
of the key-alphabet. 

A. H. FRANCKE. 
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Liox axp Dragon ix Norruers Cursa, By BK. F. 
Jounxstox, M.A. F.R.GS,, District Officer and 
Magistrate, Weihaiwei, formerly Private Seeretary 
to the Governor of Hong Kong, ete., author of 
From Peking to Mandalay, With map and 
illustrations, London: John Murray, 1910. 


This is a goodly volume of 461 pages octavo, which the: 
author informs us is a description of “The people of 
Weihaiwei, their enstoms and manners, their religion and 
superstitions, their folk-lore, their personal characteristics, 
their village homes”; and he eschews all desire to enter: 
into political controversy as to the place, its strategic 
importance, or commercial possibilities. 

‘This little portion of country whieh is thus dealt with 
is a miniature of the greater whole of China, though — 
customs and manners differ to some extent in different 
districts. Mr. Johnston was stationed for some years in 
Hong Kong, and this has doubtless made him keen to 
notice the differences, He describes the curious custom 
of the living marrying the dead. Marriages also take 
place between the dead who “ neither marry nor are given 
in marriage ", so the living in China perform the ceremony — 
for them. ‘Archdeacon Gray informs us that he was 
present at such a ceremony in Canton, when two defunct 
spirits were united in matrimony. The manner in which 
it was done was somewhat different from that described 
by Mr. Johnston in the marriage of a living girl to 
a dead man, 

Another curious practice mentioned by our author, also 
connected with ancestral worship, is the burying of a man’s 
soul when the body is not available for the purpose, 
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It is by « systematic and eareful study, such as the 
author has employed, that many an old-world usage is 
bronght to light, and we could wish that all our offieials 
abroad took as intense and keen an interest in the people 
they govern, 

Ancient legend and present-day fact are blended 
together, and the compound makes very pleasant reading. 
Indeed, many a page is most intensely interesting, and 
the book is replete with information. Mr. Johnston has 
availed himself of the native topographical works on the 
district in which Weihaiwei is situated to eull incidents 
bearing on the past, ete. How trustworthy these old 
chronicles are may be judged from one fact, though at 
comes to usin the vehicle of a legend. It is the statement 
that that part of China was once upon a time under the 
sea. Now our modern geologists, who know nothing about 
the legend, inform us that such was the case, Content 
with stating the fact, the legend proceeds to relate. the 
marvellous, as to how the princess, drowned and turned 
into « bind, in revenge for her death dropped stones into the 
sea, and thus the dry land, which now exists, was formed, 
so we tind a yrain of wheat amidst a bushel of chatf 

In chapter four a number of paragraphs are translated 
in their bare detail from these Chinese chronicles. ‘These 
present to us in strong aspects the vicissitudes of Chinese 
agricultural and village life; for floods, storms, snow, great 
famines, epidemics, locnsts, pirates and brigands, and 
robbers and wolves are plentifully sprinkled over the 
pages, as well as astronomical phenomena, such as parhelia 
and comets, One of the latter, noted as appearing in 
1652, was possibly, or probably, Halley's. Evidently the 
Shantung peasantry have not an easy life with their 
incessant toil and battle with Nature in her roughest and 
sternest moods: and yet, most surprising for China, 
Mr, Johnston tells us there is not a beggar to be seen 
in the territory. 
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One of the beneficent results of the British oecupation 
is the vaccination of the children, with the result that, = 
instead of half of them dying from smallpox, as used to 
be the case, these little lives are spared, When vaccination 
ig once Introduced the Chinese are fully alive to the benefit 
of it, but unfortunately have yet to learn that re-vaccination 
is necessary in later years to render themselves immune 
from the dreadful scourge. 

The more we know of China and the Chinese the less 
ilo we find them to be a people set apart by themselves 
with no links to connect them with the rest. of the world. 
Our author enjoys tracing similarity of custom between 
East and West, and many a footnote contains references 
which to the folklorist and the student of human nature 
will be found most instructive. 

In a notice of the drama Mr. Johnston does not state 
the opinion held by some that the Chinese drama was 
derived from the Greek. He also seems to dissent from 
the generally received opinion that the Chinese are pre- 
eminently a people fond of supplementing their speech 
hy gesture. 

Mr. Johnston evidently holds the same views as a 
former writer on China who said—“It is the misfortune | 
of the Chinese government and people to be weighed in | 
a balance which they have never accepted, and to have 
their shortcomings, so ascertained, made the basis of | 
reclamations of varying degrees of gravity.” The actions 
and beliefs of the Chinese are put in this book in the| 
best possible light that can be turned on them. We think 
that the author in his enthusiasm carries this too far at 
times, and lays himself open to criticism in the attitude] 
which he takes. Much of what he thus says must 
meet with well-deserved approval, but some of the 
conclusions that he arrives at will not always carry 







conviction. 
Many of the gods of the Chinese would be equally 
amas, 1911. 35 | 
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well described as saints, but we question if, in all 
respects, he has—notwithstanding his exceptional facility 
to look at things from a Chinese stand point—quite 
entered into the Chinese mind, the mind of the mass of 
the Chinese, as regards their objects of worship. He 
would appear to try to argue that the images are simply 
aids to devotion ; for he says, “unless the goddess is 
endowed with multiple personalities, it is obvious that 
she cannot possibly be present in every image.” This, of 
course, is the view which one surrounded by Christian 
influences and not brought up in the midst of idolatry 
naturally takes; but the heathen mind is better shown 
in the practice of other heathen nations, such, for example, 
as that of the ancient Egyptians. Speaking about statues 
im the temples, Sir G, Maspero says they “were not 
inanimate images solely commissioned to eternize the 
features”, but had a soul attached to them, the priest 
holding a service over them when they were erected “ by 
virtue of which a particle of the life of the donor was 
infused into them”. In the same way proper measures, 
as they think, are taken by the Chinese to ensure the 
presence of the god or goddess and then they are 
worshipped as the Egyptians also worshipped the images 
mentioned above ; for the spirit of the deity, god, or saint 
—call it what we like—is believed to be enshrined within 
the image, just as one of the souls of a deceased person 
is supposed to be present in the ancestral tablet. The 
god of a temple near whieh we lived in Canton was 
invited to leave the image while extensive repairs were 
undertaken in the temple, and after these were effected 
a similar ceremony to the one which preceded the departure 
of the spirit took place to reinstate him in his abode in 
the idol. 

Our author takes a very lenient view of ancestor- 
worship. Without entering into any discussion on the 
subject, one may just quote what Professor Giles has 
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said on it—“I feel bound to say that in my opinion 
these ancestral observances can only be regarded, strictly 
speaking, as worship, and as nothing else.” De Groot 
also speaks of “this sacrificial worship of the dead, the 
real religion of classical China”. 

As to the worship of Confucius: homage, reverence, 
worship so blend into one another in the Far East that 
there will always be found those of Western descent who 
will hold to the opinion that it is not worship. If it is 
not worship, it is perilously near it The Christian 
Chinese consider it as such, they hold the same opinion 
as to ancestor-worship, and their verdict is more worthy 
of acceptance in such matters than that of those of our 
own countrymen from the West who have doubts. 

One gathers that Mr. Johnston believes that ancestor- 
worship and Confucianism are moral forces that could 
still in the future prove of incaleulable value to China; 
but surely, surely, it is too late to write as if they could 
be saviours of China, if that is what he means. They 
have been in many of their aspects and results, especially 
Confucianism, good, very good, and China owes much to 
them we admit: but both have been toed for thousands 
of years and China is feeling the lack in them. We trust 
with the author that all that is good in them may be 
retained, such as, in the one, the family ties that bind the 
clansmen together, and the respect for the aged, and 
the high ethical maxims of the Great Sage in the other; 
but a higher motive-power to make for righteousness than 
either possesses is required ere the corruption of official 
life and the other evils which Mr. Johnston calls attention 
to can be adequately overcome, This dynamic force is 
making itself felt increasingly every day. The uplift 
which China is experiencing is largely due to it. 
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Texres p’AuTeurs Grecs er Latins RELATIFS & 
LEXTREME-ORIENT DEFUIS LE IV® stkcLe avy. JC. 
Jusqu'au XIV® stkcue. Recueillis et traduits par 
GEorRGE Capes. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1910. 

The present volume is an instalment (the first, I helieve) 
of a series entitled Documents H wioriques et Géo- 
graphiqnues relalifa & UIndochine, which is appearing 
under the editorial direction of MM. Henri Cordier and 
Louis Finot. These names, as well as that of the author 
of the volume under review, a well-known contributor 
to the excellent Bulletin de l' Eeole Francaise d Extréme- 
Grient, are a sufficient euarantee of the scholarly character 
of the work. Supplemented, as it is to be hoped it will 
soon be, by a similar catena of extracts from Arabian 
geographers, the book should serve as a useful introduction 
to the obscure ancient history of the Far Kast and its 
early relations with the West. 

Though the series, by its running title, indicates that 
Indo-China (i.e. Further India) is the point of view taken 
up by the editors, the present volume includes references 
to China as well, Indeed, it is not easy, nor would it 
have been advisable, to keep these two spheres of interest 
apart. In the writings of the early geographers and 
travellers they merge into one another: it is difficult: to 
say precisely where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. Their history and culture are also to some extent 
interwoven ; Chinese influence was even then beginning 
to prevail along the eastern coast of Further India, and 
for the early navigators and traders the latter country 
was rather a stepping-stone to the economically far more 
important Chinese empire than of special importance on 
its own account. 

That is one reason, I suppose, why it is so diffieult to 
build up a clear retrospect of Further India from the 
data handed down by these early writers, One can follow 
more or less exactly the coasting route along which they 
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travelled, one can identify with more or less certainty 


and accuracy the ports and marts where their ships put 
in. But on the interior of the country, its inhabitants 
and their conditions and modes of life, these scanty notices 
throw very little light, Then, again, for China we have 


in this period native sources of information which are — 


sufficiently ample in detail to enable a connected history 
of the country to be constructed. China, in spite of wars, 
dynastic changes, and shiftings of frontier, has long been 
a stable and in a great measure a unified and well-detined 


entity. But Further India has always been in a state 


of flax; its history presenta to our view a congeries of 
relatively sinall states with shifting borders and varied 
ethnographical contents, eternally engaged in the exhila- 
rating pastime of attempting, with more or less success, 


to conquer, enslave, or exterminate one another, States 
were formed and settled down into something like civilized 


stability, only to be overthrown after a few generations 
by new incursions of alien invaders. Thus there was 


a succession of kaleidoscopic changes, a continual shifting 


of landmarks, and of course a repeated destruction of the 
materials from which ancient history might have been 


reconstructed. The result is that for the greater part 


of this period we have hardly any trustworthy and con- 
nected native histories. The past has to be recovered, 
as in India, by the laborious piecing together of all sorts 
of broken threads, Fragments of more or less authentic 
chronicles, traditions, and legends have to be supplemented 
(and in most cases superseded) by the detailed researches 
of archeology, epigraphy, and numismatics. 


A good deal has been done in these directions, but it 


imay well be doubted whether the half of what is necessary” 


has been achieved. French scholars have done excellent 
work in Camboja and Champa, and the ancient history of 
these countries is gradually being brought into the light 


of day. In Burma an understaffed and insufficiently 
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[| supported department has done a good deal in the way 
of putting archmolovical and epigraphic material on 
permanent record, but of the latter very little has been 
made available to the ordinary reader by translation 
into English, In Siam it would seem that there should 
still be much ungathered material; indeed, throughout the 
whole of Indo-China it is to he expected that excavation 
will produce results of great value. I mention these things 
in this connexion because they illustrate the difficulty of 
appraising such a work as the one under review in its 
rélation to the past history of Further India, At the 
most it can only be expected to throw a somewhat dim 
sidelight on certain parts of that region, and at present we 
know so little about the whole country from other sources 
that it is very hard to make use of the scanty data handed 
down to us by classical and mediaeval writers, This is 
bound to be the ease so long as the past of Further India 
remains in a sort of penumbra; but when new materials 
locally collected have thrown fresh light upon it, these 
notices (scanty though they be) will aequire a new valne. 
It is not, perhaps, unreasonable to hope that in time it 
will be possible to trace in local sources the place-names 
that have been preserved to us by the older European 
authorities, and thus establish their identity with a much 
higher degree of certainty than is now attainable. That 
in itself would be un object well worth striving for, and 
[ imagine that the editors of this series and the author of 
the present volume have undertaken their work largely 
with this end in view. | 

The authorities from which extracts are given extend 
from Ctesias of Cnidus to the Byzantine historian 
Nicephorus Gregoras, and include a long series of writers 
lying chronologically between these two. In reading 
through them one is struck by the somewhat unpleasing, 
but very natural, circumstance that in a great measure 
they copy one another, The silk of the Seres and the 
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geographical details furnished by Ptolemy run more or 
less through the list. This aspect of the authorities is 
reviewed and discussed by M. Ceedés in an Introduction 
which adds considerably to the value of the volume. He 
also gives us a general bibliography and several useful 
maps to illustrate the works of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, and other authors, as well os an index of the 
authorities cited and an index of geographical names. 
[t is rather to be regretted that an index of subjects has 
not been included, for it would have been very useful; 
but I suppose that if it had been at all a full one it would 
huve involved considerable labour and must have added 
a goo deal to the size of the volume. 

The author discusses several points of interest in his 
Introduction. I note that he contidently accepts the 
identity of the Xpvei (sc. jpreipos, nob wpoos) of the 
Periplus of the Erythrman Sea with the Suvarnahbhime of 
Indian literature, I am disposed to agree with him, for 
| have never been able to appreciate the difficulty which 
some recent writers scem to feel with regard to this 
identification. Xpvej is undoubtedly the western coast- 
land of Indo-China, beginning a little beyond the mouth 
of the Ganges and therefore equivalent to Burma, broadly 
speaking; and local tradition in that country claims the 
term Suvarnabhiimi for itself. I fail to see why this 
should not be accepted, at any rate until it hus been 
definitely proved to be wrong. Of Ptolemy's geography, 
and the attempts which have been made to make it tally 
with the facts derived from other sources, M. Cowdés has 
a good deal to say. He is not at all favourably impressed 
by those attempts. He urges that, having regard to the 
arbitrary and purely hypothetical manner in which the 
Alexandrian geographer sometimes handled his materials, 
it is hopeless to endeavour to extract mathematically 
accurate conclusions from his maps It must certainly 
be admitted that many of Ptolemy's data were only vague 
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estimates of marching or sailing distances, that he pieced 
them together as best he could, and in the process some- 
times made rough-and-ready allowance for devintions 
from the straight line, and so forth. One need only look 
at his maps to realize the distortion which all this 
compilation inevitably implies, and which the preconceived 
ideas of the compiler only helped to accentuate. Fut ] in 
not quite sure that that concludes the whole matter. 
M. Coedés commends the historical and linguistic method 
which in some cases has established the identity of 
Ptolemy's place-names. What if, starting from this 
relatively safe ground, a further investigation should 
tend to show that for certain localities Ptolemy had more 
accurate data to deal with than mere reports of travelling 
distances and directions ? May not astronomical observa- 
tions, the measures of the relative length of shadows at 
midday, and other particulars have been available in 
Some cases? It is difficult otherwise to understand how 
it comes about that a number of Ptolemy's. errors appear 
to be fairly constant over considerable areas, 80 that their 
reduction in such cases by uniform formule of rectification 
seems to yield results agreeing very closely with verifiable 
facts. To attribute this to mere coincidence requires 
a stronger imagination than I for one can claim Lo possess. 
But I have already had oceasion to say something on that 
point, and am not prepared at present to add anything to 
the remarks I made on it in reviewing Colonel Gerini's 
recent monograph for this Journal last year, 

Be this as it may, the alternative method still remains 
and is capable of considerable development, if favoured by 
new archwologieal discoveries. Some day, I trust, local 
research penetrating further back into the dim past of 
this region will succeed in linking Op many of its ancient 
sites with the names handed down to us by classical 
writers, Of China itself little ean be said: as M. Cosdis 
himself observes, “ Je sinologue n'a PAs appris grand ehose 
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MANUAL OF THE KAMBERA DIALECT 


sur la Chine” from the texts collected in this book. ‘The 
same may be said of the Eastern Archipelago, a region 
even obscurer than Further India during that period. For 
this collection, of course, does not melude Mareo Polo and 
the later mediaeval travellers who visited Sumatra and 
other islands of that neighbourhood. Their reports have 
heen discussed elsewhere and do not fall within the scope 
of this work. In turning to them one seems to be entering 
into a new world. We get personal experiences instead of 
literary tradition. But the latter is not altogether without 
importance; as M. Ceedés rightly remarks, “la critique 
de ces documents n'est pas achevée,” and it may be that 
the real value of the classical data is yet to be revealed. 
It is beyond my competence to offer any new contributions 
towards the attainment of that end. I can only express 
the hope that a careful comparison of all. the evidence, 
Eastern and Western, may gradually solve the many 
problems that still remain to be dealt with, and in the 
meantime T commend M. Coedés’ work as a convenient and 
useful one which will be of assistance to further research 
and comparative study. 
C. 0. BLAGDEN. 


SCHETS VAN EEN SOEMBANEESCHE SPRAAKKUNST (NAAR "T 
DIALECT VAN Kampera) Door D. K. Wik LENGA. 
Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1910. 

This is a manual of the Kambera dialect of the language 
of Sumba, one of the smaller islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago (also known as Chéndana or Sandalwood 
Island), and is issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, which has done so much 
useful work in that region. The volume under review 
comprises a grammatical sketch, «a number of texts in 
prose and verse (including # curious collection of riddles), 
and a fairly long vocabulary. References are in many — 
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eases given to other dialects of Sumbanese and to corre- 
sponding forms in neighbouring and cognate languages, 
#0 that apart from its primary purpose the work ineludes 
4 certain comparative element which undoubtedly adds toe 
iis scientific value, 

Tt is, of course. impossible for anyone who does mot 
himself know the particular language illustrated to deal 
adequately with such n work as this, I can only say 
that an examination of it from the general point of view 
of a student interested in Indonesian linguistics seems to 
indicate that it is a scholarly performance. Indonesian 
languages differ very much in the relative complexity of 
their grammatical systems. In this respect Sumbanese 
seems to come more or less iInidway between the simplicity 
of Malay and the highly developed and archaic complexity 
of Sangirese and the Philippine languages, ‘The chapter 
on the verb exemplifies this point. In Sumbanese we find 
a number of the well-known Indonesian prefixes, but most 
of them are in a fossilized state, that is to say, they have 
become attached to particular stems and can no longer be 
freely used to build ip new formations, The aystens 
throughout bears evidence of having degenerated from 
a fuller and more complex organization, Yot there is 
much in it that will “ppear very strange to anyone 
who looks at Indonesian languages only through Malay 
spectacles, It is true that substantives in Sumbanese, as 
in Malay, take no account of the changes of number. 
gender, and case to which we aire accustomed in Indo- 
European and Semitic sraminars. But Sumbanese 
possesses a definite article with distinct forms for plural 
and singular, and (like some 
ib bias completely inflected 

There is much besides that points in the same direction, 
and goes to show that the apparent grammatical sim- 
plicity of Malay and some of its cognate neighbours is 
# secondary phenomenon, like that of modern Persian or 


other Indonesian languages) 
Set of personal pronouns. 
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English. Some day, I suppose, a comparative grammar of 
the Indonesian languages will be written, though it may 
be doubted whether its time is os near as we might he 
disposed to wish. When that day arrives, grammatical 
sketches like the above will be the foundation of the 
work, and its value will depend largely on their accuracy 
and completeness. It is just that consideration which 
invests a book of this kind with a certain importance 
other than its intrinsic one. The dialect which it 
illustrates may be spoken only by a few thousand half- 
savage inhabitants of an insignificant and remote island, 
who have contributed nothing (or hardly anything) to 
the world’s history and civilization. But, for all that, 
their language may be an indispensable element in the 
reconstruction of the past history of their linguistie 
family, a» family which extends from Madagascar to 
Easter Island and from Formosa to New Zealand, and 
has played a great part in the colonization and settlement 
of that vast geographical ares. 
C. O. BLAGDEN. 


Har THe Batrue 1s Burmese. By Kk. Grant Brown, 
LCS., MRAS. Henry Frowde, 1910. 


Mr. Grant Brown altruistically warns the student that 
he is firmly of the opinion that Burmese should be learnt 
not from his or any other book, but with the aid of 
a native. This is true of any language, but it is especially 
true of such languages as Burmese and Chinese. The 
student at his desk is apt to adopt combinations of sounds 
for himself which seem eminently reasonable, and when he 
has acquired, as he thinks, a quite creditable command of 
the language, he is discomfited, and, unless he is of an 
eminently equable disposition, apt to be enraged when he 
finds that no native understands him. The Germans are 
fond of telling everyone, whether it concerns or interests 
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them or not, that their language is pronounced exactly as 
it is written. There are those who dispute this, but at 
any rate it ignores the existence of stress, as Mark Twain 
found for himself after he thought, as the result of 
considerable study, that he had thoroughly got hold of 
one word. He put the accent on the wrong syllable, 
was misunderstood, and remained a Germanophobe ever 
after, 

The probability of similar mishaps is immensely 
increased in Burmese, because the alphabet is a foreign 
importation and not by any means suited to the Burmese 
sound system. It never was well suited, and since it 
was adopted Burmese has altered very much in its 
pronunciation, with the result that nowadays the number 
of words that are pronounced as they are written is 
quite insignificant. The Burmese alphabet has not the 
fascination about it that Chinese characters have. There 
are people who may have quite a creditable knowledge of 
several thousand Chinese characters and yet might just 
as well know no Chinese at all for all the use it is to 
them in the outside world. Mr. Grant Brown therefore 
impresses upon the learner that though he cannot learn 
the alphabet without the sounds, he can very well learn 
the sounds without the alphabet. ‘Therefore he is a strong 
supporter of the system of phonetic writing, by which 
means the sounds may be fixed on paper and recalled to 
memory at one’s leisure. 

He therefore devotes a great deal of trouble to 
phonetics, and is met by the ordinary Englishman's 
difficulty in pronouncing &, p,#. The national tendency is 
to aspirate these. The Chinese teachers of the Legations 
in Peking get over the matter with least trouble to 
themselves by persuading their pupils to use b and d for 
the unaspirated letter. This may be slovenly, but it is 
characteristic of the modern student interpreter. Mr. Grant 
Brown is more helpful. Briefly speaking, he advises the 
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jearner when he has to tackle the aspirated letter to think 
of the vowel and when it is unaspirated to think of the 
consonant. ‘This may not be more effectual, but it is at 
any rate less humiliating, than the method of the Chinese 
munshia. The Burmese w and y are always true 
consonants. In English they are semi-vowels, and when 
Burmese is written in English characters the result is 
somewhat uncouth-looking. The Burmese & is inter- 
mediate between our g and &, and when this is combined 
with y it produces a sound which according to the 
Government system of transliteration is written key or gy. 
Mr. Grant Brown prefers to write this fy or dy, and 
when his manual reached Burma last year there was an 
‘mmediate acrimonious correspondence in the Rangoon 
papers as to whether he was justified in doing so or not. 
Whether tywet was better than kywet ns the Burmese 
for a rat, and whether gyi was a better way of writing 
the Burmese word for “big”, or dyi, was discussed at 
considerable length, and there were nearly as many 
natives of the country on one side as on the other. We 
are distinctly inclined to agree with Mr. Grant Brown 
that less slovenly pronunciation is likely to be the result 
of the adoption of his system of pronunciation than 
would come of strict adherence to the authorized version. 
Nothing is commoner than to hear an English officer 


call out “Maung Po Tehé” (as the French would write 


it) and to notice that it is passed on by the Burmese 


peon outside as “ Maung Po Tyé” (as Mr. Grant Brown 


would have us write it). 

For this reason of accuracy of pronunciation alse 
Mr, Grant Brown would have nobody begin learning the 
written language before he can talk the colloquial with 
accuracy and fluency, Unfortunately this would interfere 
very emphatically with the Departmental Examination 


Syllabus, and young Assistant Commissioners, at any 
rate, are not likely to listen to him. He advises them to 
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keep to the spoken language alone for the first three or 
four months of their six, but it would imply considerable 
aptitude for languages to have a fluent and sceurate 
command of Burmese in four months’ time. 

Mr, Grant Brown's dialocues are a great improvement 
on the ordinary Ollendorfian sort of stuff one finds in 
such books, He might with advantage expand it into 
an emulation of the Japanese Kwan hoa chih nan, which 
is beyond comparison the best of al] compilations for the 
acquiring of a foreign languare, Wade's dialogues in 
the Zou Erh Chi are clever, but they have not the range 
of the Japanese instructor in Chinese. Mr, Grant Brown's 
book may be commended to all who are beginning the 
study of Burmese in this country, and it would be wise 
for all to have it by them when they are beginning in 
earnest in Burma itself. The characters from the 
Kammawa-sa on the cover are a welcome relief from the 
peacock or pagoda which one usually sees on the outside 
of books about Burma or Burmese. 

J.G. 8. 


SHANS aT Home. By Mrs. Lesiir MILNE, M.R.AS. 
John Murray, 1910, 


lt is an indisputable fact that Government officers very 
seldom give us a readable description of the countries of 
which they have charge. The British Tai States have 
now been nearly quarter of a century in our hands, but 
there has been no work published which gives us an 
account of the manners and customs of the people. This 
may be due to the fact that officials have not the leisure 
to undertake anything of the kind, or that when they do 
undertake it they are apt to consider an account of the 
management of the country and of its resources of much 
nore importance than a description of its ways and traits, 
Or it may be due to the fact that the official very seldom 
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comes in real contact with the people. Mr. Putnam Weale — 


accuses British civil servants of being entirely lacking in 


sympathy with Orientals, of priggishness, and sheer 


incapacity, from previous training, of doing anything but 
learn their work at the expense of the coloured races. 
This may be so, and it may account for the fact that they 


do not write readable books about them, but it may be 


noted that it is the same with the officials of other 
countries. The best books about the Tonkingese are 


certainly not those by French residents and commissaires, 


Thus it happens that the first book about the Tai is 
written not merely by 4 person who is not an official, but 
by an English lady. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne made exceedingly good use of her 
time. She spent five months at Hsipaw, where the Tai 
native is a good deal sophisticated by the presence of 
a large alien population connected with the Mandalay— 


Lashio Railway, and then she very wisely moved north to 


Namhkam, one of the Méngs of the North Hsenwi State, 


but formerly ruled over by a Myosa, who was something 


more than a sub-fendatory. Mrs. Leslie Milne’s primary 
object was to study the language of the Rumai, better 


known to most people as the Palaungs, who are of an 
entirely different race from the Tai, and ethnologically 
connected with the Wa, some of whom are still head- 


hunters. But the Rumai only come to Namhkam on 
market days, every fifth day, and Mrs, Milne very 


profitably spent the off days in studying her immediate 


neighbours, the Tai. 


At first sight one might think that Namhkam was 
hurdly central enough for a study of the Shans—the name 


by which the British section of the Tai race is known— 


but, as a matter of fact, there are many Tai across the 


border in Chinese territory, in Ming Mao, Nantien, and 
a number of other states, stretching up to T’éngyiich (the 


Shan Méng Myen), and Yung Ch'ang. Nambhkam is only 
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half a mile or so from the Shweli, which forms the 
boundary, and every market day there are hundreds of 
visitors from across the border. Nambhkam is therefore 
very probably a better place to study the Tai in than 
Ming Nai or Lai Hka would be, or even than Kéngting. 
Ming Nai was too much Burmanized in the old days, and 
the Lao influences are very strong in Kéngtiime. At any 
rate, Mrs. Milne's book shows no trace of being local, 
except in her very excellent photographs, which certainly, 
as far as the ladies are concerned, represent a dress which 
is confined to the Shweli Valley. The panel skirt would 
immediately attract attention as something unusual in 
any other part of the British Shan States, and so would 
the exceedingly massive armlets—they can hardly be 
ealled bracelets—which seem suited rather to a militant 
sutiragette than to « submissive house-wife. 

The Tai know very little about their origins, but what 
little knowledge exists all points to the north as the first 
home of their race. The Siamese are the strongest body 
of the Tai now existing, but their history does not begin 
before the thirteenth century, and the small amount that 
they have preserved in the way of tradition points to the 
north as the dwelling-place of the older Tai. They may 
think little of the Ngio, as they call the inhabitants of the 
British Shan States, but far birds have fair feathers, and 
they are persuaded that the Tai NU, the Upper or Northern 
Shans, are a very much superior race. The Lao of the 
Northern Siam provinces are equally convinced that the 
north-countrymen represent all that is purest and best and 
most national, and the British Tai to a Jess degree share 
the same conviction. Whatever we may think of the ' 
theory of learned Western students that the Tai are the 
deseendants of the great Tsu nation, which between eight. , 
and nine hundred years before Christ controlled what is - ” 
now Central and Southern China, and were succeeded by 
the Tsen kingdom, which had been shifted farther to the 
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south, there can be no doubt of the existence and of the 
power of the Mao Shan kingdom, and it was established 
in the valley of the Shweli, whose Tai name is the Nam 
Mao, There are the traces of many old capitals all along 


the river basin, and one of them, at Sélan, not a dozen 
miles from Namhkam, may well have been the residence of 


Hsi Hkan-hpa, the greatest of the Mao Shan chiefs, It is” 


also at no very great distance, as distances are counted in 
these countries, from Tali-fu, the old Yangtsiime, which 


was the old capital of Nanchao, the country of the Tai 
when the Tai were a very considerable power and came 


near to establishing themselves as the lords of China, 
Mrs. Leslie Milne’s choice of Namhkam, therefore, 
whether accidental or designed, was very fortunate. The 
Tai race, like the negroes, has a tendency to break up into 
tribes rather than to unite into a nation. Whether this 


is due to the physical character of their country or 
to inherent natural defects is another matter. It has 
prevented them from taking the position in Asia which 
at one time seemed open to them, but it does not seem 
to have greatly affected their manners and customs. 
Mrs. Milne has studied these with great diligence and 
zeal, and there are none that she records that would not 
be true in the main of the Tai of Mawkmai or those of 
Kéngting, Her industry is proved by the enormous 
amount of information which she records, and her 
inditference to loneliness and discomfort could only be 


paralleled by Mrs. Bishop, When she first reached 
Namhkam she took up her abode in the ordinary way 
in one of the local rest-houses or saruwps, She had, 


however, very soon to leave this, because a family of 


pigs from a neighbouring monastery had acquired the 


habit of sleeping under the floor and could not be 


prevailed upon to give it up. She had therefore to get 
& bamboo house built for herself. Possibly this was the 
occasion when she made a note of a custom which we do 
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not remember to have heard before. When the house- 
posts are put in position the holes are at first not quite 
filled. The posts are put in, but before the earth is 
rammed down the master builder and his assistants chew 
betel-nut with particular energy and perhaps a little more 
lime and spices than usual, “This is to ensure a large 
supply of saliva, to which the little devils which hide 
under house-posts have a strong objection. The men 
chew, then they expectorate copiously into each hole, and 
when the little devil has fled in disgust the hole is quickly 
filled to the top with earth, the earth being pounded hard 
to prevent its return.” This method of keeping off devils 
is certainly not universal, and may possibly be peculiar to 
the Chinese Tai, or even to Namhkam and its neighbour- 
hood. It was possibly also at this period of her story 
that Mrs. Leslie Milne scored down the call to the pigs 
ta come home at night. It compares quite favourably in 
its cadences with the specimen serenade most affected by 
young lovers with their flutes when they are out courting 
at night. She also does not disdain to give some Tai 
cookery receipts, including the proper way to cook snails 
and frogs, how to make green mustard pickle, and the 
preparation of beef to be eaten raw, whieh is not nearly 
so simple as might be rashly assumed. 

The chapters on Shan history and literature have heen 
furnished by the Rev. Wilbur Cochrane of the American 
Baptist Mission. Mr, Cochrane has been a long time in 
the Shan States, both North and South, and it is not 
a little disappointing that he has not been able to add 
to the facts already known. The late M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie's conclusions were largely the result of crreut 
learning and are interesting rather than conclusive 
Mr. E. H. Parker's deductions from Chinese Annales were 
much more valuable and indeed form the structure on 
which later students must work, It is now practically 
certain that no Tai chronicles will be found in the British 
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Shan States. Very little is to be hoped from the Lao 
States. The only hope remaining seems to be a discovery 
im the monasteries of the Chinese Tai, much more 
permanent structures than those of our Shan States, 
Mr. Cochrane seems inclined to follow the Burmese in 
their assertion that Buddhism was introduced among the 
Tai by Buyin Nawng and other Peguan kings. It seems 
much more probable that the Northern form of Buddhism 
was introduced by the apostles of Dhammathawka, and 
that all that Burmese kings did was to reform the 
heresies that came from Tibet, just as Anawrat‘a reformed 
the Ariya of Pagan. The book may be contidently 
reeommended to all who wish to learn something of an 
interesting race. 
J..G. 8. 

BEITRAGE ZUR VOLKSKUNDE Sito - SCHANTUNGS. Von 

P. Grong M. Srexz, S.V.D. Herausgegeben und 

eingeleitet von A. Conrapy. BR. Voigtlinders Verlag. 

This contribution to our knowledge of the customs of 
the people of South Shantung is a brochure in folio of 
116 pages. It contains an Introduetion, Foreword, and 
four chapters, These Intter deal (1) with the feasts and 
customs during the year, (2) the eustoms at birth and in 
connexion with infancy, (3) those at betrothal and 
marriage, and (4) those at deaths and funerals, There: 
are nearly a score of illustrations and reproductions. of 
Chinese documents, which include pictures of several of 
the Chinese gods. 

It must not be supposed that China is divided in regard 
to eustoms and objects of worship into watertight com- 
partments, and that in passing from one district of 
country to another everything changes as in ancient 
Gaul, where “ Hi omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter 
se ditterunt ", as Cesar said. At the same time there are 
differences, to instance only one ease, that of the important 
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Inarriage documents, which are drawn up i Various ways 
according to where they are prepared. The Chinese 
themselves say that their customs differ every ten Chinese 
miles, and that there is a difference in speech every 
hundred. 

It 1 well that books, like this under review, should 
be written dealing thus with different sections of the 
country. Especially would it be well that all resident in 
Chinn who know the language should note customs, 
manners, and superstitions in the districts in which they 
live, as with all the changes that are now taking place in 
the empire it may in the future be more difficult to gather 
such information, nor should any think that as others are 
doing this there is no need for anything more to be done. 

A recent writer, who has devoted a book to a ‘similar 
sinall portion of China, expresses the opinion that the day 
for general deseription of this empire and its people is 
well-nigh past, and that future writers on the Far East 
will tind it better to concentrate their efforts on parts of 
the country instead of scattering their endeavours over 
the whole extent of this vast land with its teeming 
populations. And there is on these lines an extensive 
and wide field open for research in all subjects connected 
with the customs, manners, and practices of the Chinese. 
There are large tracts of country unexplored in these 
directions, untouched, and of which we know in these 
respects practically nothing, and looked at from the 
standpoint of the folklorist and student of mythology 
instinct with interest. Knowing both language and 
people, one may live for many years in China and he 
constantly finding out something new about the people 
and their ways. 

The present work has been preceded by «a similar book 
by Professor W. Grube entitled Zur J ‘ekinger Volkakunde, 
and we trust that many others from the scholarly pens 
of our German neighbours will follow. In the Vorwort 
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Gas are given of the twenty-four Chinese hours, the 


names of the twelve animals which are supposed to govern: 
the years, and « useful table of the sexagenary cirele for 
a century and a half, commencing with the year 1804. 

In the first division of the book we are taken all 
through the Chinese year, and descriptions of saints’ days 


and feast days follow each other in rapid succession; but 


it is impossible to give a lengthy deseription of all that 


appears between the two paper covers of this large 
pamphlet. Most interesting little rhyming saws from the 


Chinese are interspersed, Most quaint and curious some 
of them are. 

As to the illustrations, they are good. One of the most 
interesting is the bride in her wedding garments and crown, 
with the large “small feet” prevalent in the north of China. 

We note that of the Taoist Va-huang-shang-ti it is 


said, “jetx vielfach die Stelle des Tien-lau-ye-ye ver- 


tretend.” This we do not think is the case in the south, 
The idols of this deity are not very common in Kwong- 
tung, nor are his temples. 


On p. 33 we have the picture of a god with an ic 
attendant. If we mistake not, it is the god who hns to 
do with official appointments ; but he is described as. 


* Fu-lu-sehou, ein Gliicksgott (Tiirbild)”. The three, 
represented by the Chinese words, are three distinct 
personifications, and have each a god assigned to them, 
mt all events in a great part of China, 

Du Bose, in his The Dragon, Image, and Demon (p. 412), 


vives the name of the protector of children as Chang Sien_ 
He is shown on p. 63 of this book, and described as “ ohne 


bestimmten Namen (Turbild)”. Doolittle in Social Iafe 


of the Chinese omits all mention of his name? 


J. Dyer Bat. 


' We also find ino untive work published in Canton a picture of this: 
jeetron sint of children, with his name given as Chang Hsien, the genie 
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PATHAMAM SUDHAMMAWATI, GAWAMPATI, RAJADHIRAT. 
Edited and published by the Superior of Krun Cin 
Monastery, Paklat, 1910. 


The above, as the title indicates, is a first volume of 
historical or quasi-historical records in the Man language 
of old cities of Lower Burma, recently printed at the 
Elephant Creek Monastery (Bhi Krui Cin), Paklat, Siam. 
These works, whieh would no doubt be brought over hy 
the forefathers of the present-day Mons of Siam when 
they fled from the oppression of the Burmese conqueror 
Alaungphra about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
ond which have hitherto been in circulation only in palm- 
leaf manuseript copies, are now made accessible to a wider 
eirele of readers. 

The volume is printed in clear type on good paper, and 
is well bound in a kind of half leather. At the beginning 
there is « table of principal contents, viving page and line 
where the matter named is mentioned. A few pages 
of corrections give evidence alike of the difficulties 
of printing and the care taken to represent the text 
accurately. A number of misprints still remain unnoticed, 
At the end of the voluine there is a stmmary of events in 
Peguan history showing the different parts of the volume 
Where each matter is treated. Tt thus also serves as 
i kind of index. 

Like all Talain or Mon books, written as they are cither 
by monks or seholars with monastic training, there is 
a strong religious element all through. What takes the 
place of a preface or introduction to the vols somes 
the double purpose of exalting the Buddha. and showing 
how in a former existence the Bodhisat reached the region 
of Suvannabhimi and so started its history. This naine 


"The following minor works in the Mar language have heen isanad 
by this monastic pres: Likh Bodhisat Cah ()008 f), Likh Blii Bha 
(1000-10), Likh Parami Kin (id.), Lik Kyak Trai Ba Coh Dedsh 
(id), —C, 0. RB, 7 
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is usually taken to represent Burma, simply or more 
strictly that part of it which was originally under the 
domination of the old kings of Thatun; but according 
to an authority cited by Childers it comprises also Siam 
and Cambodia, This view is quite in keeping with the 
references 1m this volume to the visit supposed to have 
been umide by Gotama Buddha to the region in question, 
Where places in the Malay Peninsula and im Siam are 
(listinetly mentioned, 

The two shorter sections of the volume, which purport 
to relate, each in its own way, the origin and history of 
the old Talain kingdom of Thatun, and between which 
two varying accounts the wise reader is desired to make 
his choice, seem to our ideas anything but historical. 
Buddha on his personal visit to the country is made to 
foretell through lis disciples Ananda and Gawampati 
events which were to happen after his Parinibbina. Yet 
these forecasts represent the facts of history as known to 
the writers, and the careful reader by setting aside the 
embellishments may easily reach the plain facts. 

The larger section, Rajidhirit, or the History of the 
Kings of Pegu, oeeupying some three-fourths of the entire 
volume, is in more strictly historical form. In fact 
ehapter villi of Phayre's History of Burma, after the first 
three paragraphs, forms a very good summary of this part 
of our book, Phayre in some dozen pages gives in. 
& rapid glance the main facts of our three hundred and 
odd Mon pages. It begins with the story of Magadi, who 
afterwards became king of Martaban under the name of 
Warers. Whereas, however, Phayre makes him of Shan 
race, the native history distinctly makes him kon Mon, 
of Mon race. So in Schmidt's Aajdwan he is called 
amin Mon moi, a Mon king. The story ends practically 
with the death of Rajadhirat. The incident of the famous 
Buddhist monk dissuading Rajadhirat from continuing 
the attack on Ava, mentioned by Phayre, is very fully 
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reported in the Mén work. Indeed, the details throughout 
the work are at times so minute that one is forced to the 
conclusion that the author must often have largely drawn 
on his imagination. Some stories and sayings current 
amongst the people are very evidently made nse of. 

The work is of use alike to the student of Burmese 
history and to the scholar interested in the languages of 
Indo-China, 

ss /See Kt. HALLIDAY, 


THe Dicua-Nikiya, Vol. IL. Edited by J.) Esriosx 
Carpenter, D.Litt. Pali Text Society, 1910. 

The Digha-Nikaya, important in so much of its contents 
for the history of custom and belief in lndia, is at length 
complete in its English edition, twenty-one years having 
elapsed since the appearance of the first volume. The 
Pali Text Society may well hail its going forth with 
relief and self-congratulation, for, though the whole work 
stands first in canonical order among the four Nikfiyas, 
it has proved a laggard compared with its brothers, all of 
which were completely edited eight years ago. With the 
publication of this volume the whole of the Sutta Pitaka 
has now been edited in Europe with the exception of the 
two Niddesas and the Apadana. These Jast laggards have 
also long been placed in hands too busy as yet to be 
occupied with them, but a transeription of both Niddesas 
from the Siamese by Miss Noakes is very nearly 
pleted, forming an excellent basis for collation, 

We cannot afford to do without any part of the Pitakas 
if we would obtain a right seale of historical Values. We 
need to know fully, and not only for the most part, the 
nature and range of the several records which the editors 
of the Pitakas, either deliberately or in deference to 
current taste, held worthy to be gathered up into the 
canonical casket. The miscellaneous nature of the Suttas 
or Suttantas in the Digha-Nikaya is well maintained in 
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this concluding volume, There is not the Leitmotif of 
a graduated ethics of morality and insight that runs 
through the Sila-vagga of vol. i. Nor is there oven the 
grouping of suttas entitled “Great” this or that, which 
make up one-half of the Maha-vagga of vol. ii. No 
sequence of subjects is discernible, and the range is wide. 
They constitute not so much novel contributions to the 
iiaterials already edited as interesting complementary 
developments and adjuncts to points raised elsewhere. 
In the Patika-Suttanta the power and the reluctance of 
the Buddha to work wonders or miracles forms a com- 
plement to the Kevaddha-Suttanta in vol, i. In the 
Udiumbarika-Suttanta a searching criticism of the morals 
of ascetics forms «a good pendant to the Kassapa-Sihanida- 
Suttanta in vol,i. The Lakkhana-Suttanta is the fullest 
exposition of the lore of the “Great Man"—world-monarch 
or Enddha—treated of in the Mahipadina-Suttanta of 
vol, ii, and in the Brihmana-vagea of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, The Atanitiya-Suttanta! is an elaboration of 
the simple naive charm or protecting spell to avert harm 
from snakes which we find in the Vinaya. Both of 
these it is instructive to compare with the method and 
spirit shown in the long tale of spells in the Atharva- 
Veda. In the Cakkavatti-Suttanta we meet with the 
legends, not elsewhere arising in the Pitakas, of the sun- 
wyth of the wheel and its travels, and of the Buddha who 
“is for to come”, Metteyya. The striking cosmogony of 
the Aggafifia-Suttanta is used as a weapon against caste, 
that is, against the social claims of the brahmins. ‘The 
Sampasidanivya- and Pisidika-Suttantas constitute a 
summary and review of the methods and merits of the 
Teacher and the Doctrine respectively, Jainist schisms 
arising on the death of Nataputta serving as a foil, as 
in the Majjhima. The Singilovida-Suttanta* with which 


' Ecliterd in 1876 in Grimblot's Sep Settee Prifia, 
* Edited by Grimbtot, op. eit. 
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Childers's translation, “The Whole Duty of a Layman,” 
rendered us familiar, is ethically the freshest departure 
in the volume, and affords a charming development of 
fragmentary themes in the third and fourth Nikayas. 
The most striking departure from the prevailing methods 
of the Dighe is found in the last two Suttantas: the 
Sangiti and the Dasuttara. The discursive cadences of 
the Digha refrains in argumentation and admonition are 
set aside. The rosary methods of the Anguttara and 
the Dhamma-Sangani are substituted. The dread of 
schisms like those (here again) ascribed to the Jains is 
upon the young Sangha. And we find in these discourses, 
hy Sériputta and the Master, two of those, to us, pathetic 
efforts of a hookless, yet deeply thoughtful society to 
sift and classify every conceivable phase and aspect of 
the moral and intellectual consciousness, and so to achieve 
that Cartesian ideal: walde clave «f diatinete percipere, 
to which it aspired. The classifying cannot be said 
to have heen worked on any principle worthy of the 
name. It was, as elsewhere, by way of the accident of 
number, But in early thought, as is well known, the 
significance and gravamen in a nomber ranks next to 
that ina name. Enelosed in the shell of number were 
all the thousand and more names of notions or dhammas 
pregnant with meaning in the Dhamma. A COM PMALTISON 
af the order and structure of these groups with those 
in the Angitttare-Nibiyat may possibly throw a little 
light on the question of the literary dependence of the 
two works. Here I would only note that the one case of 
‘eko dhamme in the Sangiti-Suttanta, as compared with 
the number of single notions in the Anguttarn, is that 
given in the Khuddaka-Patha (and in the Ancuttarn 
Dasa-Nipita), with un mteresting addition: Sabbe satta 
ihiratthitika, sabbe satta sanktuiretthitiba «© all beings are 
sustained by food, all heings are sustained hy celovities "— 
not, [ believe, met with in this form elsewhere. The 
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commentary has a discursive paragraph on the two 
phrases. “Pood” or “intake” (dhra), understood as 
material and mental, covers for the Buddhist, as we 
know, practically the whole field of “paccaya”, that 
which conditions, or comes into relation with, the 
personality, modifying it in its never-ceasing change 
and becoming. Similarly, our doing and compassing 
yield results that modify us no less: “attano phalassa 
karanato sankharanato sankharo ti.” It also tries to 
meet the case of beings other than human, gods and 
those in purgatory, who also are “sustained” by 
conditions, though these may differ from the “ four 
nutriments ” conditioning life on earth. Absolute existence, 
self-dependent, static, was rejected for gods as for men. 
The seope and foree of these two terse propositions (of the 
former, any way) was not discerned by Childers when, in 
this Journal some forty-two years ago, he rendered the 
Pali by “ Food is the sustenance of all animals”. 

There are in these last two Suttantas, not to mention 
others, many terms and phrases one would gladly have 
had at hand ere this, when engaged on Abhidhamma 
phraseology. The facile guess that this or that is “later 
Pali” may tind itself confuted. The seven Bojjhangas, 
for instance, are in this Nikiye already (and not only in 
the Vibhanga) as well as in Samyutta v, called “bodhipak- 
khiyi dhammaé”. “Buddhi,” in the general sense of 
wisdom, which I had imagined a late term (e.g. in Nettt- 
poekarana, 122 ff.) occurs in a line of poetry. No technical 
meaning relating it to psychology or metaphysic is attached 
to it, as in other Indian philosophies of later development. 
And the psychological and Jhanic phraseology in this 
volume are all of the older type—the type wherein we do 
not find such distinctions as the bhavanga-sota and eitti- 
eels ed, any more than we find kommatthina, WPL, 
appaiud, ete. There is one notable exception: the term 
einindadpa-sota, (p, 105), “ stream of consciousness.” And it 
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is the more interesting because it was never, I believe, 
perpetuated by the Hinayina culture. Sofa beeame 
associated not with conscious, but with wn-, or sub- 
eonscious flux of being (bhavenga-sota) which was inter- 


eepted (upacchinnea) by conscious states. Nevertheless, 


Buddhaghosa talks past it unperturbed: citidnam evn; 
(it means) “ simply vififina”. 

But this is not the place to prolong discussion of details. 
More incumbent is it on the reviewer to revert to the 
Buddhist virtue of mudild or ovryyatporurn, and felicitate 
Dr. Carpenter at so excellently carrying to completion the 
work so long associated with his name and that of the 
founder of the Pali Text Society. We should only expect 
finished workmanship from him, but one cannot refrain 
from specifying the considerateness shown in the double 
references (by nipaita and section, and also by volume and 
page) to passages in the Anguttara. Seeing that proposals 
are on foot to publish in Ceylon the whole of the Tipitaka 
in Sinhalese type, and in India parts of it in Devanagari 
type, this careful editing may prove the more nseful, The 
full indexing is also a very great boon. If he could only 
be persuaded, for the further “ weal and happiness of gods 
and men”, to see through the press his completed and 
collated transcript of the Commentary, now, as in the 
past, so kindly placed at our service for purposes of 
translation of the text! 

C. A.-F. Rays Davins: 


ALPHABETICAL List or THE TITLES OF Works IX THE 
Crixesk Buppuist Trivittka, Being an Index to 
Bunyiu Nanjio's Catalogue and to the 1905 Kioto 
Reprint of the Buddhist Canon. Prepared by E. D. 
Koss, Archmological Dept. of India, Caleutta, 1910. 
Svo; pp. xevii. Price one rupee. 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s classic catalogue, published in L883, 
although compiled from a Japanese reprint of the Ming 
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Collection of A.p. 1368-1644," is still our chief authoritative 
list for the works contained in the Chinese translation of 
the Buddhist Canon. Intended primarily for the informa- 
tion of Indianists, it was furnished with an index of the 
Sanskrit titles of the works as far as these could be 
vlieited—which was only in respect to about one-fourth 
of the total 1,662 works specified. But no index to the 
Chinese titles was provided, with the result that the 
contents have not heen easy of reference to Sinologists, 
on whom we are dependent for the detailed examination 
of the various works. 

This want is now supplied by Dr. Ross, who has added 
elaborate references to another Japanese edition, namely, 
the modern reprint of the Ming Collection published at 
Kioto in 1905, an edition whieh is now easily procurable, 
and doubtless the one which European scholars will 
mostly consult. References to the latter are greatly 
facilitated by a simple arrangement of figutes and letters, 
by which the particular work can be promptly located in 
its fasciculus and case in the bulky series, 

Some little confusion is likely to he experienced, 
especially by beginners, by the substitution of the Wade 
system of transliterating the Chinese names for the Wells 
Williams system as employed by Bunyia Nanjio, without, 
however, any table or note having been provided as 
a guide to the manner in which the one system is to he 
converted into the other, Thus the Vajracchedifit has 
its Chinese title transcribed by Nanjio, following Wells 
Williams (whose system generally resembles that adopted 
by Max Miller in the Saered Books of the East), as 
“ Kin-ki-pin-zo-po-lo-mi-fin", whilst it appears in 
Dr. Ross’ Index as “ Chin-kang-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-ching “, 
without any cross reference to connect it with the form 

' The original from which it was compiled is the copy of the edition of 


1678-81 a.m, in the Indian Offiee Library, which was procured through 
the Rev, 5, Beal.—Abetract of Four Lectures, otc., 1882, p. vii. 
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in the Catalogue. It seems a pity, too, that this Index 
was not printed of the same size as the Catalorue itself, 
so as to permit of it being bound up with the latter, 


L. A. WabpbDeELIL. 


Bovuppuisme Curnow. Tome I: Visaya-HINAyanNa. Par 
le P. Lbow Weicer, S.J, &vo- pp. 47% Paris: 
E. Guilmoto, 1910. 


This is the first volume of what promises to be 
a considerable series, dealing exhaustively with Buddhism 
as it is expounded in the Chinese texts. For this purpose 
extensive extracts are translated from the canon and 
commentaries, supported by the text itself in Chinese 
characters, which latter form indeed nearly hinlf of the 
letterpress of the volume. The work embodies a con- 
siderable amount of research, and should prove helpful 
to Chinese readers, especially to those who are desirous of 
becoming specialists. 

For the general reader the more interesting portion 
of the book will doubtless be the introduction. In this 
the author points out that Buddhism is not to be con- 
sidered an isolated religion, apart by itself: but merely 
«a link in a chain of many antecedent and subsequent 
creeds, Its antecedent factors he traces briefly from Indo- 
Iranian Mazdéism and Vedism, through the Upanishads, 
which he terms a realistic pantheism and first attempt 
at philosophy: the Vedanta, systematic and jdealistic 
pantheism ; the Samkhya or atheistic multianimism ; and 
the Yoga or theistic asceticism. 


L. A = W. 
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Max L. Manrcons, Ph.D. A MANUAL or THE ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE OF THE BapyLoxiaN Tatmup. Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossaries, Miinchen: O. Beek, 
1910, xvr +904 184 10, 

Under the able direction of the well-known scholar 
Professor Strack, a new series of “Keys of Semitic 
Languages” is now appearing. It differs somewhat from 
the older series, and also the material dealt with is some- 
what different from that treated in the aforementioned. 
Professor Strack himself is the author of the Hebrew 
Grammar, Dr. Ungnad has written the Babylonian 
(Assyrian) Grammar, and Professor Margolis presents us. 
with a Manual of the Aramaic language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, It is the eastern dialect of the Aramaic 
language, and in some points it reminds us of the Syriac, 
and in others helps us to understand the Mandaic spoken 
in the same locality, viz. Babylon, where the former was 
also spoken close to the eighth or ninth century, when it 
was supplanted by Arabic. 

Tt is a difficult undertaking to reconstruct a reliable 
system of grammar and syntax out of texts which are 
not always absolutely reliable. 

A eritical study of the Aramaic language is of com- 
paratively recent date, and the discovery of the different 
forms of pronunciation of the Targum MS, compiled 
from Yemen has had «a profound influence in moulding 
the new presentment of the grammar of this language. 
Dalman undertook on the basis of these texts to write 
a grammar of the Palestine or Western Aramaic language, 
a book whieh within a short time appeared in a second 
edition, The real problem is to define exactly which of 
the monuments belong to the Western or which to the 
Eastern branch of Aramaic; it does not seem to have been 
satisiactorily solved even by so keen an investigator as 
Professor Dalman, for a pure text unintluenced by other 
dialects would form a standard or point of departure for 
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such mmvestigation, But there is not a single text that 
can contidently be pronounced to belong exclusively to 
the West or to the East, still leas to the West than to the 
East; not even the Targum, which he takes as the basis 
for his grammar, can be said to be pure Western text. 
[tis curious that in an old document from the Genizal 
in my possession a Pentateuch was presented to a synagogue 
in Cairo, and it is distinctly said that it had a Babylonian 
Targum. Now no such Targum is known to the Penta- 
teuch, and this could therefore refer only to the Targum 
Which goes under the name of the T, Onkelos. Of course 
it is nob impossible that the donors should have desired to 
emphasize the fact that the Targum in that volume was 
not the one known as the Jerusalemitan. The very fact 
that one Targum was called after its loreal origin or 
supposed local origin (Jerusalem = Palestine) shows that 
the other was not considered to be Palestinian or Jeru- 
salemitan, Once this foundation gone, much of what is 
called Western Aramaic remains somewhat doubtful, and 
the Targum to the Prophets might be said to be just as 


much Babylonian as Palestinian, as far as the language 


is concerned, The mixed character assigned by Dalman 
to most of the documents is rather perplexing, in spite 
of his trying to explain this curious form as being an 
artificial language and not representative of the living 
language, If that be ao, then what reason was there for 
writing such a Targum? Unless it was a translation of 
the Hebrew into the vernacular better understood by the 
people, because it was no longer understood by the people, 
there would be no reason for a Targum at all, T am 
mentioning these facts in order to raise the question, 
“Why did Professor Margolis not include some of these _ 
so-called Western texts in his grammatical survey ?” 
He may have thought it advisable to eschew doubtful 
problems, and to limit his investigations to a text which 
at any rate is expected to present one single dialect 
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uninftuenced by linguistic tendencies of the Palestinian 
dialect. But this text has also suffered, for it has passed 
through so many hands that the linguisti¢e character must 
have suffered considerably, MY, 

These texts, moreover, have come down to us with 
practically no voealization, the pronunciation being more 
or less traditional. ‘It differs besides, as I have been able 
to ascertain, between the Jews of the East and those 
of the West. There seems to be a somewhat different 
tradition as to how the Talmudie texts ought to be read, 
among the Jews of Yemen, Palestine, Bagdad, ete., and 
the pronunciation in the schools of the West in modern 
times in Russia, Poland, and Hungary. This ditierence 
runs parallel with that between the so-called Sepharadie 
and Ashkenazie pronunciation, and affects not only vowels, 
but also consonants, the pronunciation of the Shewa, and 
the grammatical forms. 

A good number of MSS. have also sinee come to light 
m which searee words, technical expressions, and proper 
names have been punctuated: among these the Arabie 
commentary of the Mishna, by Maimonides, which probably | 
dates from his lifetime (twelfth to thirteenth centuries), in 
which a number of words so punctuated occur. <A careful 
examination of these will help to establish the Eastern 
tradition, and will prove of no small assistance in settling 
the pronunciation of the language of the Babylonian 
Talmud, There is also another important and very 
voluminous MS. in existence, dating from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the famous "Sepher Assufoth ” 
(Cod. Montetiore, No. 134), of which I have given a full 
description in the Report of the Montefiore College (1898, 
pp. 31-74). This MS. of an halachie character is fully 
vocalized, and it is surprising that it should have escaped 
Professor Margolis's attention, as it is the only one which, 
to such an extent, has preserved passages from the Talmud 
with « full vocalization. If stress is lnid by me on these 
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points, it is because they affect to a great extent the 
Phonetics and Morphology of the grammar, eg. the 
value and réle of the Shewa, the question of the pricks 
(Daggesh) in the six letters AS53733, which thus become 
Rafeh and Hazak, and the peculiar use of certain vowel- 
sions may be an indication for the accent; all these are 
pomnts in which even tradition fails us, and for which we 
cannot rely, as the author does (p. 15), on the accents of 
the Bible, 

Tt is a fact that in old MSS. and first prints, some 
even of a later date, the Targum Onkelos is endowed 
with accents which, however, are mere copies of the 
corresponding accents in the Hebrew text; they are 
‘probably only notes for the eantillation of the Targum in 
accordance with the system of the Hebrew text. It might 
be of interest to compare these two systems, for it some- 
times happens that there are more words in the Targum 
than in the Hebrew, and then additional accents are 
inserted in the latter. But so far as the word-accent 
itself is concerned, I do not believe that much reliance 
ean be placed on these signs; and for the Aramaic 
passages in the Bible there are also various traditions in 
existence, and there is not sufficient material to settle the 
accentuation of the Aramaic words. Professor Margolis 
evidently did not know this fnet, which might have been 
of use to him, and in spite of it he has endeavoured to 
grapple with the problem before him and has gone to 
the ancient MSS. and fragments both for the purpose of 
obtaining a reliable text and also to note those passages 
where from time to time words are vocalized. 

The book compiled by Professor Margolis is the very 
_ best that has yet appeared. Within a very short compass, 
perhaps too short, he has been able to five a concise, clear, 
and complete scheme of the Aramaic grammar of the 
Talmud. By an ingenious system of cross-references he is 
able to condense his material, and by referring backwards 
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and forwards the different rules explain one another, 


although it is somewhat difficult for a beginner to master — 


these intricacies. The various tables of paradigms are 
drawn with conspicuous scholarship and skill, and we owe 
thanks to the author for his first attempt at the syntax 
of this language. He follows, no doubt, the example of 
Noéldeke, but he is able to group the material in a Iueid_ 
and satisfactory, and withal independent, manner. 
has added a graduated chrestomathy, following step by 
step the rules laid down in the preceding pages. 
Professor Margolis has shown admirable discrimination 
and full mastery of his subject in the careful selection of 
the pieces printed. He has selected pithy sentences, 
elaborate stories, and halachic disquisitions so as to 
introduce the student to the manifold contents of that. 
vast Encyclopedia known as the Talmud. It is a pity 
that considerations of space have induced him to omit 
references to the sources and variants of readings. In 
these texts he has been very sparing with the vowel- 
points, and he has preserved the orthography in most 
eases as he found it in the ancient documents, which were 


written with the so-called Matres lectionis indicating the : 


pronunciation. For he rightly says in the Introduction 
that to add vowel- points to these texts would cause 
confusion, What is missing in the grammar is fully 
supplied in the elaborate Glossary, in which all the words: 


and stems are systematically arranged and explained. 


Here the author has ventured to vocalize. Of course, it 
still remains an open problem, in some places at least,. 
whethor he has been justitied, by analogy or by eres 
deduction, to fix the pronunciation in the way in which . 
he has done it; but this hypothetical element is not of 
sufficient weight to diminish the great value of this: 
excellent. book, almost the first of its kind, which is 
& solid, comprehensive, reliable, lucid, and independent 


investigation and presentment of the language of the 
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Babylonian Talmud, It ean safely be recommended to 
the students of Aramaic us one of the best books 
hitherto written on that subject. 
M. GAsTER. 


' Missiox FraxcaiseE EN CuHALDER INVENTAIRE DES 
TAsLETTES bE TELLO CONSERVEES aU MUSEE 
Inreniat Orromanx. Tome I: Textes de Vépoque 
d'Agadé (Fouilles d’Ernest de Sarzec on 1895). Par 
Fr. Tuurgau-Daxaix, Publié sous les auspices du 
Ministre de Instruction Publique et des Beaux Arte. 
Paris: BE. Leroux, 1910, 

Again we have, from the pen of M. Fr. Thoreau-Dangin, 

4 most useful work, testifying once more not only to his 

boundless industry, but also to his unflagging zeal for the 


science Of Assyriology. The present work consists of 


30 pages of matter descriptive of the tablets in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, comprising the 
running numbers 1040-1476, and 30 plates of text— 
about 125 inscriptions in all, All are. tablets of the 
period of A-jo-de, forming « homogeneous collection, and 
were discovered by Sarzec, piled in confusion on the 
remains of a baked brick pavement 3 m. 70 em, deep, in 
the centre of a mound lying about 200 metres SSE. of 
mound K, and now known as“ the tablet-mound", Their 
date may be set down as being about 3,000 years me. 
The whole collection is of unbaked clay, and testifies to 
the durability of that seemingly unstable material, 

To oll appearance there is nothing-of a really literary 
nature among these tablets—they consist inainly of sales, 
receipts, lists, accounts, notes or letters, messages, and similar 
short communications or documents. They are mostly 
very clearly written, and furnish a few historical details in 
the date-colophons which a small number of them bear. 
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The following examples will show the nature of some of 
these inscriptions :— 
1042, obv, Gi dudn 1 was, 
wen dugala tm-d ua year the king came, 
Gi duau 1 ass, 
mene mena Rear the 2nd year, 
U-ta gin ku-babbar 15 shekels of silver, 
mu esa- kam the Ord year, 
rev. O-muna gin ku-babbar 12 shekels of silver; 
ot ude 1 ass, 
my lama-kam, the 4th year. 
Creu-ure engar Uru-urn, the farmer. 
The doubtful word in the above is = 4-17, dest, 
which seems to indicate an animal of the horse kind—it 
is translated by the Assyro-Babylonian dgalu, and oceurs: 
in a Sumerian saying where yoking it to a paré is 
referred to. These words have hitherto been translated 
“heifer” and “mule” respectively. 
As an example of a note or letter the following is 
1100, obv, Giesil-da Gu-ailla, “a 
dumn Sag-a-du son of Saga-du, | 
Dingira-mi-da with Dingiramu | 
a an-clan-t | has heen living— ‘ 
Du-tugal-2-a™ 4 in Du-lugal-tia 
ah-durn he dwelt ; 
Lagal-nam-day Lugal-nom-dag, 
dumuw Ur-te son of Ur-te, 
Enim-ma (with) Enima, 
rev, nu-handa the overseer (?), 
cuneate has been living— 
Bara-si-ga™-a ab-durw he dwelt in Bara-siga. 
Duma Nipri’’-me They are Nippurites, — 
Lagai™-c | (ana) wih to awe 
ab-duru-duru(n)-ni-et lat Lagas— i® 
hat-min-ra-ne-suM-m may they be given tothee, 
Nothing is said about payment, but it seems hardly — 
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likely that the writer would have made the proposal 
(if such it be) that Gu-silla and Lugal-nam-dag should 
stay with the person to whom he was writing unless some 
advantage was to acerne from it. Du-lugal-iia and Bara- 
sigut were probably villages in the neighbourhood of 
Lagan’, As citizens of Nippur, they would naturally 
prefer to dwell in the capital, small as it may have been. 

With regard to the city-names Borsiga and Du-lugal-ia, 
it is to be noted that the former may be a variant of 
- ST CMs, with the same pronunciation, and would, in 
that case, mean “the strip” or * bandage “—here “the 
outskirt”, “suburb”, or the like. The menning of the 
latter is “the king rider”, and the question arises whether 
it may not be « bird of some kind. The birds called 
“riders "—ii-#ig and #-gis—I formerly regarded as being 
ducks (P.S.B.A., June, 1886, p. 245), and if the same sense 
for w be intended here perhaps the swan may be meant. 
A figure of a swan appears in The Amherst Tablets, vol. i, 
No. 57 (p. 114), and it is to be noted that the ideographie 
group for Lagas itself is simply a lengthening of one of 
the groups for “raven”, according to an entry in a four- 
column syllabary -— 


PROS UNOLATION, (inowr, Name or Cinovr, MEANING, 
Bu-we =e "EF FL siv-bur-musenni <dribu, raven. 
ha-ga-aik -&p~ EF -ET A atr-bur-ld-kiku EY, ie, Lagan. 

The question therefore naturally arises whether Lagad 
may not have been regarded as “ the raven-eity ", which 
would be a parallel to such «a name as “ swan-abode”, if 
that turn out to be the meaning of Du-lugal-ia, 

But one could continue long making quotations from 


and tinding important comparisons in this noteworthy 


book, which so well sustains the author's renown as the 
foremost Sumeriologist in France. 
THeoruinus G. Prcnes. 
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SuMERIAN ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENTS, DATED IN THE 
Reiass or THE Seconp Dynasty or Ur, FROM 
THE TEMPLE ARCHIVES OF NIPPUR PRESERVED IN 
PHILADELPHIA. By Davip W. Myuemax, Docent of 
Semitic Languages at the University of Uppsala. 
(Vol. ITI, Part I, of the Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform 
Texts, edited by H. V. Hinrrecut.) “ Eckley Brinton 
Coxe, Junior, Fund.” Philadelphia: published by 
the Department of Archwology, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1910. 

The texts contained in this volume belong to the period 
of that dynasty which begins with Ur-Engur, and includes 


the names of Dungi, Bir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin. — 


A large number of inscriptions of these reigns have been 
already published, most of them from the French exeava- 
tions at Tel-loh. The present work, however, deals with 
tablets found at Niffer, and which differ, to a certain 
extent, from those hitherto published. 

It is needless to say that the work is done with all the 
thoroughness for which the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania is 
renowned, The present volume consists of 146 pages 
letterpress, and 70 plates of copied texts, followed by 
12 plates of tablets reproduced by means of half-tone 
blocks. In the fourteen sections or chapters into whieh 
the letterpress is divided various points in connexion 
with these tablets are treated of—the subject-matter, the 
dating, the names and order of the months, the cuneiform 
signs and their readings, the various terms used in the 
different classes of documents, ete.; a list of names and — 
titles ; descriptions of the tablets, lists of signs, and an_ 
alphabetic list of their transeriptions. To this must be 
added the most interesting part for the general reader, 





ae 


namely, specimen translations of twenty-four of the tablets 


given therein. 
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One of the most interesting documents of the collection 
is that first translated (No. l, p. 52), under the heading 
“Court Proceedings". It reads as follows -— 

(1) Str-ka (2) tir A-la-ta-kam (3-4) A-la-la igimi-ni- 
igi + gar (5) mu fuga! [ujd-bo HA-A gé- (6) naa 
(7) ner-da fe-a (8) ne-[i]n-du(y) (9) Za-an-me-ni aemit~ 
me (10) &@ Gin-"Rn-sn. nin- (11) na-ni (12) Su-tuir) 
net-HA-A-da (13) ba-on-gub-du. (Hore follow the names 
of seven witnesses and the month - Se-qur-kud mina.) 

Translation : Sirka is slave of Alala, Alala has cused 
him to appear. “ By the name of the king, the day when 
he shall make an escape, a nerda may he be,” he said. 
Zan-me-ni, his. mother, and Gin-Sin, his sister, for (his) 
remaining (7), that he shall not run away, they shall 
stand. (Witnesses, followed by the words “Month Adar 2” 
(2nd Adar), the last (interealary) month of the Baby- 
lonian year.) There is no day of the month, and also 
. no year-date, 

In another text, a certain Galu-Enlilla (I read simply 
fu-Enlilla) swears that he will not run away from the 
house of Dir-Nwakeu: 

Other texts include sales, purchases, receipts, promissory 
notes, accounts, inventories, and memoranda, 

In the chapter upon the chronological data, the author 
mentions the text published by me in the Journal of this 
Society, October, 1905, pp. 821-2, in which, if the texts 
of the envelope and the tablet itself he correct, there is 
no escape from a correction of the received chronology. 
Dr, Myhrman's opinion is‘ that “ in any case there must 
be a mistake on the envelope. Perhaps the seribe wrote 
ma for mu wiser, The explanation offered by Pinches, 
that the en Kar-ki(d)-da formula inust designate the 
2nd year of Gimil-Sin, and has to be taken away fron 
Bur-Sin, cannot be maintained. It would upset the whole 
order of dates", 


Thave no objection to accepting the received chronology, 
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but I feel that more evidence is needed on the subject. 
I would only note here, that Lau's date,“ Year after he 
invested the lord of Nanna-kar-zida,” might come just as 
well during the reign of Gimil-Sin as at the end of that 
of Biir-Sin, his predecessor. 

The whole book is a publication of considerable value, 
and the remarks upon the words and signs are especially 
noteworthy. The copies too, are excellent. No, 15 has 
a royal eylinder-impression with the name of Lu-Utw 
(Awel-SamaS), ruler of Adab (Udab), now Bismaya. He 
was vassal of Gimil-Sin. No, 14 has a seal of Ur- 
Domu-azida, servant of Dungi; and others impressed are 
Nos. 32, 39, 62, and 65, 

T. G. PINCHES. 


BawyYLONIAN LEGAL AND Business DoCUMENTS FROM THE 
TIME OF THE Finsy Dynasty oF BABYLON, CHIEFLY 
rkoM Nipeur. Ky Arxo Porner, Ph.D., formerly 
Harrison Research Fellow in Assyriology, University 
of Pennsylvania. (Vol. VI, Part U1, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, edited 
by H. V. Hinprecut, ete.) 19009. 


Though published before the preceding (fourth) volume, 
this work is part of the sixth volume of the series, and 
consists of 164 pages of letterpress, followed by 60 auto- 
graphed plates (138 inscriptions) and 10 plates of half-tone 
reproductions. The sections or chapters consist of an 
introduction, the scheme of legal documents from Nippur, 
the seals, the date-formulas of the reigns from Hammu-rabi 
to Samsu-ditana, the naming of the years after events, the 
political history from Sin-muballit’s seventeenth year to 
the end of the dynasty, concordance of proper names, ete. 

The greater part of these inscriptions were excavated 
at Nippur, and belong to the reigns of Warad-Sin, 
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Rim-Sin, Hamimu-rabi, Samsu-iluna, and Iima-ilum., 
embracing a period of eighty or ninety years. That the 
various tablets here published are in many respects closely 
connected, is clear from the fact that they name to a large 
extent persons connected with the temple of Enlil at 
Nippur, and that there are several documents ATONE 
them belonging to one and the same Person, 

The formule of the various legal documents from 
Nippur are « feature of this book which will be greatly 
appreciated by many. We find, for example, the legal 
forms used in the purchase of house property, with the 
variant wording employed at Babylon, at Sippar before 
and after the time of Hammu-rabi, ete. Documents 
referring to redemption, exchange, adoption, manumission, 
loans, leases, acquittance, confirmation, ete., with similar: 
comparisons, follow. 

Among the most important information obtained from 
these documents, however, are the colophon dates, and of 
these Dr. Poebel has published the most perfect list, with 
translations, that has yet appeared. These go from the 
time of Hammu-rabi to that of Samsu-ditana, a period of 
about 160 years. Many historical events are recorder 
therein, and they form excellent material for an outline 
of the history of that period in Babylonia. The com- 
pletion of the year-dates of the reign of Hammu-rabi is 
very important, as the invasion of Palestine in alliance 
with Chedorlaomer, Tidal, and Arioch ought to be referred 
to therem. Up to the present time, however. this has 
not been discovered, and if Hammu-rabi be in reality 
Amraphel, some other explanation of that expedition will 
have to be found. As the ruler of Larsa with whom -he 
came into conflict was called Rim-Sin, it seems probable: 
that the explanation will be that Hamimu-rabi warred in 
the west in alliance with the kings mentioned before he 
came to the throne; but more light is needed, not only 
on that portion of Babylonia over which Hammu-rahi 
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ruled, but also on the political history of Larsa and the 
district understood by the Hebrews as constituting the 
domain of the “Goim” or “nations”. 

Though the language of Hammu-rabis Babylonian 
domains was Semitic, it is noteworthy that at this period 
it was the non-Semitic Sumerian which was used in the 
documents of this class. The following marriage contract 
will serve as an example — 


(1) Enlilidzn nuef Enlilla dumu Lugal-d-cida 


(2) Ama-sukkal dumu-sal Ninib-manésema-ge (3) nam- 


dama-in bantug (4) d-ilima gin ku-babbar Ama-eukka-_ 


la-ge (5) Enlil-idzu dama-ni-ra (6) innanintur (7) a- 
Krwanee-te tubendiwn Enlil-ideu-ge (8) Ama-sukkal dama- 


ni-ra (9) dama-mu nu-men banangu (10) d-iliina gun 


kua-bi qurrudam (11) @ bar mana ku dam-taga-ni-re 


wila(lje (12) ttukundi-hn Ama-sukhala-ge (18) Enlil- 


idzu  dama-ni-ra (14) dama-mu nu-men banangte 
(15) @ilima gin kua-li beraéne (16) @& bar mana ku- 
hablar vilaflje (17) Aeqe-nene-fa (18) aw fuga nnd 
iapendes, 


* Enlil-ideu, priest of Enlil, son of Lugal-f-zida, has 


taken Ama-snkkal, danghter of Nirig-mansum, to wife. 


Nineteen shekels, the silver of Ama-snkkal, she has brought 


to Enlil-idzu, her husband. When later Enlil-idzu says to 
Ama-sukkal, his wife, ‘Thou art not my wife,’ he shall 


return the 19 shekels of money, and shall pay half 


4 mana as her divoree-money. And when Ama-sukkal 


says to Enlil-idzu, her husband, ‘Thou art not my 
husband,’ she shall forfeit the 19 shekels of money, and — 


pay half a mana of silver. In mutual agreement they 


have invoked the spirit of the king.” 


Here follow the names of twelve witnesses and the date— 
Iti Bora-cag-gar it-nis-ussa, mu Samsu-iluna tugale 
dug Enlilla-ta Kifur-ra Sabwm-bida-ge KA-sillas nen- 
tura, “Month Nisan, day 28th, year Samsu-iluna the 


king, by the command of Enlil, brought Kigurra and_ 
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Sabum to obedienee.”. (The thirteenth year of Samsn- 
iluna:) 

For the denying (divorcing) of « hushand, the penalty 
was generally death, but in this case the wife is on an 
exact equality with the husband, a noteworthy departure 
from the custom elsewhere. Another and more elaborate 
document translated by Dr. Poebel ordains in a like 
ease the sale of the unfaithful wife as a slave. 

Tt seems probable that in the list of dates of Hammu- 
rabi's reign 38) is really identical with 39. They read 
aus follows :— 

Mu Hammeu-robi lugal ngnim Turulsen Keegan 
 Subé-bi-ta, “ Year Haminu-rabi the king (? went forth 
with) the army of Turukkn, Kagmu, and Subé,” 

Me Hommu-vrali bugale kitih gut dua Su-edinne 
sag-yis-neria, “ Year Hammu-rabi the king subdued the 
district. of Su-edin, all of it.” 

The texts are excellently copied, and the pressions 
of the eylinder seals, which are very numerous at this 
period, are always given, The work is a worthy 
companion to its fellow-volumes, and the author shows 
« power of analysis which many a scholar might envy, 


T. G, FPixcues. 


SUMERIAN HYMNS AND PRAYERS to THE Gop NIN-i 
FROM THE TeEmpPLe Linnary or Nippur. By Huco 
Rapau. (Vol. XXIX, Part I, of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, ete., 
edited by H. V. Hilprecht.) 1911. 

This portion of the great publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania consists of 88 pages of letterpress and 
15 autographed and 6 half-tone plates, the drawings of 
the tablets being executed in the usual careful style 
adopted for the series. The dedication is note worth y— 
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“To Eckley Brinton Coxe, Junior, President of the 
Department of Archmology and founder of the * Eckley 
Brinton Coxe, Junior, Fund’, Who, By his liberal support 
of Archmological investigations and his profound interest 
in Sumeriological and Assyriological studies (has) made 
the publication of this volume possible, (it is) Gratefully 
inseribed." Many English Assyriologists will probably 
wish that there were such generous patrons of their 
subject in this country, and envy the Assyriological school 
of the United States their good fortune in possessing such 
an enthusiastic supporter. 

The study of the ideas of the Babylonians concerning 
the god Ninip is a very fascinating one, and not without 
its importance, in consequence of the mysterious nature 
of that divinity. In the first place, there is considerable 
doubt as to the reading of his name, notwithstanding the 
discoveries of its (Semitic) Arnamaic form on contract- 
tablets found at Nippur (Anw-réstii by Professor J. D. 
Prince and myself; n-tieati by Dr. Radau in other 
works—with regard to its non-Semitie pronunciation, 
I still look upon the dialectic rib as indicating a possible 
non-dialectic form Nirig). In many respects he was the 
prototype of Merodach, who seems only to have attained 
to the lordship over the gods when Babylon became the 
chief city of the empire. Ninip is deseribed as “ the son 
of Bel", “ whom Bel caused to he greater than he himself 
it”, “the royal son, whose father he had caused to bow 
down the face to him from afar, when he sat on the 
throne in the royal chamber, when he raised on high his 
splendour", ete. 

Passing over the prayers of Gimil-Sin and Bir-Sin his 
father to Ninip (notwithstanding that they are exceedingly 
interesting), a very noteworthy text is the hymn given on 
pp. 65-70. Here we see that Ninip, son of Enlil, was the 
god who protected his land, to whom prayer was made 
that the small rivers (canals) should be made to. flow 
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with fullness, that the innocent should not be cast down 
in the dust, that arid and dry tields, and the lands where 
corn stood not, should be made glorious with erops at 
harvest-time. But among his titles are some which are 
especially noteworthy, the most striking being that which 
Dr. Radau renders as the “rock of ages" in the following 
lines :— 

“The ‘mighty waters‘ with stones he has conquered : 

Now, the waters, though from hades, against the * rock of 
ages” could not prevail,” 

This, as the author remarks, is a very noteworthy 
expression, recalling, as it does, Matt. xvi, 18. It is 
written “S* EY‘) ==!], hur-da-ri, “ everlasting mountain,” 
a form which is found with the determinative prefix for 
“god in Cuneiform Inscriptions from Babylonian 
Vablets, xxv, 12, 10, and with the variant Kur-da-ru in 
ibid., xxiv, 6, 87-23, 1324. There can, then, be no doubt 
us to what is meant. Kur, however, has been bitherto 
supposed to stand for “mountain” or “country” only, 
so that there is apparently not such a complete parallel, 
as far as our knowledge goes, as might be wished, Never- 
theless, the rendering may turn out to be correct, 

But it would be impossible to give a list of all the 
interesting things which this book contains, and all the 


Suggestive statements and comparisons made—Dr. Radau's 


wealth of illustration is too great for that—but it may at 
once be said that, modest as its dimensions are, it is such 
that no Assyriologist can afford to neglect it. Like the 


others of the series, it is divided into sections, but on 


“ somewhat different plan. The author speaks of the 
Sumerian gods in their human and their divine aspects ; 
treats of the epochs in the history of the Babylonian 
religion, including the prehistoric or An epoch, with Aw 
as the tirst " Mother-Father": An differentiated : and 
Enlil, the “Son”, in his genealogies, his nature, and his 


seven manifestations. I was engaged in indicating the 
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Tppertanee. of Enlil when this work ae red, at 
I was able to quote just a little from it; but Dr. ‘Redan ; 
promises more material still, and this. will doubtless he — 7 
looked for with interest by all students of ‘Babylonian , 
religion. ' 
A defect common to most modern devnclog ee 
publications is that works referred to in the course of the 
arguments adduced are indicated simply by one or more a 
| of the initials of their titles, and I, for one, find it utterly 
} impossible to carry in my head, and recall (with or — 
without an effort) the works intended. Paper is cheap, 
and the few extra lines needed would not take up very 


much more room, In this work, however, I have been 
| unable to find even a reference-list or key to the 
) abbreviations used. But that is a detail which does not 
| ’ detract from the excellence of Dr. Radau’s work. 
| T. G. Prxcues. 
s 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January, February, March, 1911.) 


I.— (General Meerincs or THe RoyaL Astari@ Socrery 
January 10, 1911.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. A. B. Miller. 
Hon. Tikka Sahib Ripudaman Singh. 
Mr. Bihari Lal Shastri. 
Mr. Wali ul-Hac 
Seven nominations were announced for election at the 
next General Meeting. | 





Felyruary 14,1911.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :— ~ 4 
Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. a 
Mr, H.C. P. Bell. 
M, l'Abbé A. M. Boyer. 
Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 
Babu Padmini Mohan Neogi. 
Rai Bahadur P.M. Madooray Pillai. 
Mr. Surendra Narayan Koy. 
Four nominations were announced for election at ae 
next General Meeting. a 
Sir Charles Lyall, K.C,S.1, read a paper entitled “Abid 
of Asad, an Ancient Arabian Poet". 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Miss Ridding, and Mr. Dames took part. 
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March 14, 1911.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mr, C. C, Seton. | 
Mr, F. 5. Tabor. 
Mr. F. G. Whittick. 
Professor Ghulam Yazdani. 
Two nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld read a paper entitled “ Recount 
. Theories on the Origin of the Alphabet”. 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Hagopian and 
Professor Margoliouth took part. 
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Bloch (T.), Eine indische Version der iranisehon Sage 
vou Sam. ; 

—— Die zoroastrisehen Gottheiten auf den Miinzen der 
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Schulthess (Fr.). Noch cinmal zum “Buch der Gesetae 
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of Neda recent establishment of a fund in the Univ arsity 
of Oxford for the encouragement of the study of 

the Georgian family of languages may in the course of | 
time attract the attention of British philologists to the 
Western Caucasus, and an increasing stream of travellers 
will doubtless find their way thither seeking knowledge, 
health, sport, and scenery; it is for such visitors that 
the following vocabulary has been compiled. More than 
twenty years ago the late Mr. D. Peacock ineluded 
Svanetian among the tive languages of which he published 
vocabularies in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
but the material was scanty, and a large number of 
errors are to be found in it, Most of the books om the 
subject are in Russian, and the seript into whieh the 
Svanetian words are transliterated is troublesome and 
is inconsistently used. What is required is an ‘exast: 
record of the spoken language by means of the phono- 
graph, and it is to be hoped that some British student 
may undertake the task before long. All that is attempted 
here is to give a starting-point for serious study, As 
many forms as possible have been included, and no 
sas. 1911, 0) 
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attempt has been made to distinguish the dialects of 
Upper and Lower Svanetia. The spelling is phonetic 
as far as may be. The abbreviation G. shows that there 
are Georgian words strikingly similar, and penerally, 


though not always, having the same meaning ; many of 
such words are borrowed by the Georgian from other 


languages, 

The following bibliographical note may be neeful, 
though it does not claim to be by any means » complete 
list of the books on the subject :-— 

1. Lushnn Anhan, Soaneteka ya dzinke. Tiflis, 1864. 
Published by the Society for tho Propagation of Christianity 
in the Caucasus. Baron Uslar is believed to be its author. It 
ig still n most useful hook to a student of the language, but 
copies are rare, Among its merits may he mentioned the 
Georgian translation of every word, as well as the Russian. 
It gives several specimens of the langunge in the form of 
prayers, Bible history, and a few phrases. 

2, Vol. x of Shoraik materialoy diya opianiya .., Kavkaza, 
containing four lists of words collected by I. Nizheradze 
(himself a Syanetian), M. Zavadskii, A. Stoyanoy, and A. Gren - 
the systems of transliteration employed are inconsistent and 
irritating. “There are also éthnographical, statistical, and other 
sketches, folk-tales, folk-songs with music, ete, 

8 The Proceedings (Trudy) of the Fifth. Archmological 
Congress, Tiflis, 1851, with an article by A. I. Stovanov. 

4. A. Tsagareli, O grammaticheskoi literaturie grusinskage 
vazyka. St, Petersburg, 1878. pp. 70-9 and 81. 

S. A. Tsagareli, Sravnitelnis Obsor morfologit. St. Peters: 
burg, 1872 (lithographed), 

6. Uslar, in vol, ix of Sbornik svedenii 0 kavkozskieh 
Jortaakh, p. 4. 

The above are only of nse to those who read Russian, 

7. Rosen, Ueber das Mingrelische, Suantache, 

8, Fr. Bopp, Die Kawkasischen Glieder des 
tichan Sprachstamms, Berlin, 1847. 

9. Max Miiller, Languages of the Seat of Wer, p. 114, 
10. Ford. Bork, Kaukasische Mixcellen, Konigsherg, 1907. 


uw. dochasische. 
Indo-Europae- 
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ll. RB. von Erckert, Die Sprachen des Koukasischen Stanumes. 
Wien, 1895, 

12, D. Peacock, “Original Vocabularies of Five West 
Caneasian Languages": JRAS., Vol. XTX, Pt. I, 1887. 

18. G. Radde's Reisen (v. infra), on pp. 84-91, contains 
a vocabulary. 

The following anthors of works relating to Svanetia, but not 
dealing especially with the language, may he mentioned :— 
D. Freshfield, Mummery, C. Phillips-Woolley, von Dechy, 
Merzbacher, Nadiezhdin, Dubrovin, Gamrekeli, Mamatsov, 
Nemirovich-Danchenko, Shakhovskoi, Bartolomaci, Dobrovolskii, 
Gilev, K. A. Borozdin, Gabriel Cicodze (late Bishop of Imeretin), 
DP). Bakradze (in vol. vi, 1867, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Russ. Geog, Soc., in Nos. 1, 2, and 4 of newspaper Kavtaz 
for 1867 and Nos. 59, 77, and 80 of Aarkar for 1877; also 
reprinted at Tiflis in 1877 as a small pamphlet of 87 pages), 
A. I. Stoyanov (in vol. x of Memoirs of Caucasian Section of Russ. 
Geog. Soc., pp. 280-472, Titlis, 1876—travels, topography, etec.), 
G. Radde (in vol. vii, 1868, of Memoirs of Caucasian Section 
of Russ. Geog. Soc., 222 pp., chietly biological and geographical, 
being a Russian translation of Reisen om Mingreltachen Hoch- 
gebirge, Tiflis, 1866, with three maps and nitie plates in separate 
atlas in 4to), R. Bernoville (La Souanethie libre, Paris, 1875, 
4to, 181 pp., with seven plates, illustrations in text, and map— 
chiefly histories) and ethnographical), G. D. Filimonov (in 
Viestnik of Society of Ancient Russian Art, Moscow, 1876— 
archmology), M. Kovalevsky's Law and Custom in the Caucasus 
(Moseow, 1890), and numerous articles in the Georgian and 
other newspapers and periodicals of Transcancasin. 

The late Miss Marjory Wardrop left in manuscript an 
English translation of a collection of Svanetian folk-tales which 
may be published shortly. 

Able (to be), Womade, libets: I can, mi mibits: thou canst, #1 
dchibits: he ean, achas khohits: I could, maymada: thou 


couldst, dchaymada ; he could, kKhaymada: he was able to 


bring water, achas khaymada nitsi liklude, 
Abode, lalzigal (lizge, to live), eadgem (G. sadgomi), 
Accompany (to), link/ori. : 
Account, reckoning, angiarish (G. angarishi), 


a 
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Acorn, ahavid, 

Advantage, lisargebel (G.), 

Afterwards, echungho, achungho, amungho. 

Again, dchuad, adjagh, zhiid. 

Agree (to), lit hankhine (G. dat hankmeba). 

Aim, target, nishans (G.): to take aim, lrmézuina, linshans: he 
aimed, lekhmetsuna, 

Air, hater (G. haeri), 

Alarm: do not (thou) be Alarmed ! ghanunp'heshens: 

Alder (Alnus incana), halgach, bilkash. 

All, mag, mak, chi, chie: more than all, chid, chimmashenam,. 

Allow (to), limbe, likhvie: he allowed, kat"hnehe (G.)- allow 
me! (sing.), dake. 

Alms (to give), limkheeri. 

Alpenstock, midchera, mudchora, mu: chru, pew, 

Already, srr, 

Altogether, huadwrd, mehad. 

Always, chiger, chigarmek. 

Ambush, lipezh, lalp'har (G. sap'hari). 

Amusing, lashi'hbin, 

Ancient, dzyhydkhanishii (ef. G. didkhan), djuntel (2 of. G. develi). 

And, 4, 

Angry (to ba), dikhést, list'hike, literal - he wns angry, adsest*hke. 

Animal, kutndymgene, paryuthkh (beast) (G.): tekhovel (living 
thing) (G.). 

Ankle, purskal, 

Annnal, yearly, luza (ef. 2a, year). 

Another, ishgen, 

Answer (to), lipsukhe (G. pasukheba), 

Ant, dehindchoil (G. dchindeh tela), morshk, myshk. 

Anvil, kuadeh. 

Appear (to), it appears, esrenish. 

Apple, apple-tree, visge, vusgr, vusk (G. vashli), 

Archangel, fhargrezer, Pharigzela, Charigdteva (G, mil hava 
rangelozi), 

Arm, mekhar (G."mkhari). 

Arms, weapons, havedch (G. avedehj » household Howls, furniture), 

Army, fashgar (G. lashkari) 

Around, girkid, 
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Arrow, taku, tskhui, irukhend. 


Ascent, slope, lamlezha, lamelzha. 


A -enneh ( om _ , . : 


Arrive (to), likhed, lizi, liged; he arrived, emquedi, angad, 


athgedun; he has orrived, lokhagon; they arrived, 


Artisan, ostat (G,) , 
As if, mugeda. 


Ashamed (to be), lishgvre. 

Ashes, fyt. 

Ask (to), lidched, likural, likhir, lishguem: ask! (thou), isgala- 
khuran, 

Aspen, yerkhu (G. verkhvi), elkhora, | 

Asa, feel, tsantka: she-ase, dehak tsel, i.e. mare-nes (ef. horse) > 
foal of an ass, tseli sabel, 

Assembly, korran (? caravan), flalkhori, lakhor, lizere: two 
renkh: folk-moot, djan nazuran, lukhor, Inzer; place of 
assembly, Jakhor, | 

Astonish (to), liskurelal: to be astonished, limdazhe; he was 
astonished, ambashini, lakhumbazhan, 

Attack, lishgeb ; to attack, lidchvad. 

Aunt, giga. 

Autumn, muzhgura, muzhghver. 

Avarice, litsingvil, . 

Axe, kada, kagda, nassol (a large axe). 

Azalea pontica, hadrd. 





Baby, chincholid, 

Bachelor, vehizha, uelizhala. 

Back, shigq, shikha, siki, chagar; back of the neck, qinfehkh. 
Backside, posteriors, sadrak. 

Backwards, ghveshy, gheshgmav, gheshgmavghak, osh, osht'h, 


goahkht'h, gosht"h, oshkmagd, oshkmai, ueshkmal ‘aveshomai. a: 


Bad, khola, leg; badly, kholamd. 

Bag, dzadera (sack) ; leathern bag, katsi, khalt'ha. 
Baggage, load, bary (G.). 

Bake (to), roast, linge. 

Bank, shore, dzgid (G. cide). 

Barberry, gotskhir (G. cotsakhuri). 


| 
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Bare, naked, metgop'he. 

Bark, rind, tzu/, 

Bark (to), likhshde, 

Barley, chomin, chemen (cf. Russ.), kere (G. keri: of, Gerste in 

_ German). 

Barn, kaly (ef. G. cao), 

Barrel, sagomela ; small cask, okjri. 

Basin, tashed (G. tashti), 

Basket, kuid, lashyg. Kuid is a measure of 2 poods Russ. : 
kuidol (dim.) is half a pood; leghvliak one-third or one- 
fourth of a kwid, (Cf. M. Rovalevsky, vol. ii, p. 14 note: 
geidol (kuidol) is 2 poods 17 Ib. Russ.) 

Bastard, bush, byushy (G. bnshi). 

Bat, mathkhap'h (G. machkateli). 

Battle, isuriel, 

Be (to), lirde, lide: it is, ari, li; they are, arikh; thou art, 
kha, khe; we are, khuid; I was, michde- he was (Lat. erat), 
arda, they were, erdekh, at'hasdakh-~ he will be, gueri: it 
will be, ira, iri. 

Beads (string of), dzivar (G, mdzivi, bead), 

Beak (of bird), nisgart'h, niskert (G. niscarts). 

Beam, joist, dir, shdukhir, 

Beans, rogr, rag, geder (cf. peas). 

Bear, dasht'h, dashte, dashdv (G. dat'hvi). 

Bear a child (to), lit*hne; she bore, akhihanan. 

Bear fruit (to), lishne: it bears fruit, kheashne, 

Beard, ver (G. tsveri),. vere, ware, chadsh, chardsh, la 
bearded, Jwrer. 

Beast, khets (G. mkhetzi), 

Beat (to), liger: beat (thon) him ! Khatoatsdas : 
(or them)! khakhidd, 

Beautiful, sqvam, lamas (G. lamazi), musguen, 

Because, adjghere, 

Bed, takht (G.)- bedding, lagvra, lakura, lakhura, lerehal, 
lerkualt: bed-cover, saban (G.), shkartwin: feather bed, 
humby? (G. dumbuli, down): to make a bed, lagvrash lirshi. 

Bee, mer, laghvba, 

Beech (Fagus sylvatioa), teipra (Mingr. tripelli, G. tsipheli), 

Beech forest, letrp'her. 


pure ; 


beat ye him 
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Beef, ser, leghe. 
Beer, worash. 
Before, in front, zyeehin. 
Before, previously, mankwi. 


Beg (to), entreat, likhwral. iS 

Begin (to), line; I began, akhuibin; they began, lagsibuds; 
from the beginning, first of all, chig. 

Behind, veshygin: from behind, gheshkim, goshkin, ghoshgin, 

Believe (io), lidjravi (G. dyera). 

Bell, zara (G. zari) +: little bell, rozhven (G. ezhvani). 

Belly, kadil, kadu, khat'h, khad (G. eudcha). 

Below, beneath, anchw. 

Belt, lartg (G. sartgeli); below the belt, beneath the whist, lartq— 
anechu. 

Bench, seat, sgam (G., Lat). 

Better, khochamd, makhechent: better than all, chiudmachene, 
chinmachene, Rhechent, 

Between: between the legs, nabrakhs, 

Beyond, gamefu, 

Big, dzthod (G. didi), khosha (elder), 

Bind (to), (of. tether), liddjeni; he bound him (or them), at’kladj; 
to bind up, bandage, lit*hie. 

Birch-tree (Betula alba), zhakhvor, yokora, yokver (G. argi). 

Bird, nep'hal, nepol, napr, p'hrinvel (G.); chick, teindav. 

Birth, chvadguash. 

Bitch, jua (G. deuena). 

Bitter, mykhim, myny, modzib (G. mtsare, mdzaghe). 

Bitterness, Jimkhipne. 

Black, meshthe, neshikhe. 

Blacksmith, myshkid (G. muidehedels). 

Bless (to), lidjgry, limzyri: blessed, namezur, chot hmerira; bless! 
limp, sing.), chot'hmorurad ; « blessing, lamuewr. 

Blind, t'havir (of. eye), teral lignikhar, 

Block, lump, elod, khunv. 

Blood, ziskhe, ziskh (G. siskhli). 

Blood feud, vendetta, litsvri. 

Blow, stroke, nager (G. garda-nacari), — 

Blue, wrzhi (G. lurdchi, azure); sky-blue, detsemp'herish, det 
sep herish (ef. sky and colour). 
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Blueberry (see whortleberry), 

Blunt, fuvre (2 G. dalabra), 

Boar (wild), uelurkham, raruikham, valyur (ef. G. reluri, wild) 
Chakh, takh (G. takhi) (ef. pig), 

Boast (to), lip hashtv: he boasts, ip'hashtniel. 

Body, tan, ten (G. tani). 

Bog, deluh (G. dchaabi), 

Boil (to), Lidehad : boiled, wudehal. 

Boiler, kettle, takiwad., 

Bold, mohgayj, 

Bolt, bar, Awrdarn (G. wrduli). 

Bone, dchidchesi, dchidchmi, dehwudehy. dchidehy, 

Book, lair (Lat.), tzingi (G. tsigni), 

Boots, chequmar, chekmaral (G. chekmebi) ; footuear generally, . 
byshkhem fedisk, 

Borrow (to), divleni (ef. lend). 

Bosom, lap, kholezh, 

Both, erquda, yerqyda., 

Bound, tied, lofzirkhe, lutzkhanshe. 

Boundary, zghvid (G. ryhude, wall), 

Bow (archery), khemad. 

Box-tree (Burrus sempervirens), sakal, 

Boy, dehgint'h, bep'hsk (G. bavshvi). 

Bracelets, kheshnawri, 

Brain, marrow, (hael, t'hvel (G. fein), 

Bran, gat, giad (G. kata). 

Branch, arshkhal, ashkhal. 

Brass, ches. 

Bravery, lymarg, ymargv, 

Bread, diay (gen. sing, diri): bread for the priest after the 
liturgy, tadlash, 

Break (to), ligushe ; they broke, akushekh. 

Breakfast, wlup'h (any meal), khevsa \morning men), 

Breast, mudchod, mudchved. mudehoat'h, 

Breastplate, Cilirass, ajar (G.); breastplate of a horse, chap hrid, 

Bride, lekh Khuri, letevile, 

Bridegroom, lechtheri, lechshori (lichizhe, to marry), 

Bridge, boy (G. bogiri). 

Brillinnt, my klyne, 


Bull, dughra. 


: 
hai 


‘Bring (to), likhdekh, likhdune, li, likhde > be brough 
bring hither (sing.), anikhd; to bring up, rear a pen 
litskhmune, 

Broad, masheri. 

Brother (of a sister), dchimil, pl. nom. ladehmila, pl. gen. 
ladehmilre; (of a brother), mukhbe, pl. lakhuba, lakhua ; 
brother-in-law (wife’s brother), semun, pl. dasmuna; brother- 
hood, Jimkioub. 

Brow, wep hkui, nehgua, nageda, nigha. 

Brush, huindchil, 

Brushwood, kuadal, 

Buckle, Khardyik.- 

Bud, kuimpr. 

Builder, myshnavi (G. sheneba, to build). 





Bullet, p'hunt’hukhe, phindukh, phindigh, takhui (G. tqvia). 
Bundle, ladeher, hap; to bind, lidehrens, 

Burn (to), lishkhi, chilidine; it was burned down, akhshikhena, 
‘Bury (to), lishthkhui, lishdkhwi, lishdghvi; they buried, 

ash hukhekh: burial, chvashtukh. 

Business, gvesh. 

But, mare, mar, yago. 

Butt (of a gun), dzwr. 

Butter, letzemi (9G. chum). 

Butterfly, parpond (ef. G. pepela, p'harp'hara, and Lat. papilio). 
Button, fegem, ghil, pl. p'holkar (G. pholaki). 

Buy (to), ligdi. 


Cake, pie, hut'h, kubdar (G. cwpati); cake made of millet and 
cheese, doh ishvt' har, 

Calf, ghun, ghunwa, 

Calf of the leg, pashrd, paasht. 

Call (to), summon, (itl. 

Calm, shvidbian (G. mshvidi). 

Campaign, expedition, nalashgari (ef. anny). 

Candle, letvre. 

Cannon, jazail (G.), sarbazani (G.). 

Cap, » Reb p ae (papakh), uquadip'hage (of sheepskin). 
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Carefully, cantiously; mekvhad. 

Caress (to), lip'hrebal (G. p'hereba), 

Carpenter, nnutab, 

Carpet, nokh, nekhv (G. nokhi), 

Carry (to), lighwane, 

Cat, tsiter (G.), dim. tsitswid: kitten, kitav. 

Catarrh, cold in the head, machkhwna. 

Catch (to), lirmi; he caught, at'horma. 

Cattle, kumash, vetkhmaval. 

Cave, krah (G.). 

Caw (to), croak, ligulhune, 

Ceiling, fydeher (G. deheri). 

Cellar, diuleg, gem. 

Certain one (a), ierkhi' (G. ert'hi), 

Chaff, libale. 

Chain, nadcha (G.): chained, lushkad (ef, blacksmith), 

Chair, skam (G.), saskeam. 

Chalice, cup, dardzim (ef. G. Bardzimiani. the Holy Grail 
bardzt, blood of Christ, bardzimi, cup, chalice). 

Chamois, yersken. 

Change (to), litsadi, 

Chareoal, shiikh; live coal, ghueryhad, ohevireh, ghyrch, mughva, 

Cheap, tep'h (G, iep'hi). 

Cheat (to), lighrovi. 

Cheek, agha, haba. 

Cheese, thesh, taah. 

Cherry, heb, gadbe (both fruit and tree). 

Chest, box, skier (G. sctrri), 

Chestnut (Castanea vesea), guidehi, gvidj, quich, 

Chicken, (sitsil, tsintsil (G. tsitsila). 

Child, debshi, bebsiv, botwh (G. barvshed), 
children, dobshar; childhood, ligzel, 

Chin, niktza, nikare (G. nicapi), 

Chintz, chimi’h (G. chit’ ha). 

Choose, eloct, prefer, lilque, litskhane, shililgvhe, lit‘haha ; 

__ chosen, elected, nalqui ; choose (imp. sing.), shakhulkvih. 

Christ, Aristes, 

Christening, lepristi (9 ef. Christ), 

Chureh, mezra, lakuam, lakheam, lakhumi, 


dehqint' h, pitsgil ; 
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Churchyard, sasp'hlav (G. sasap’hiao). 

Clay, ogal (G. agalo); made of clay, voglar. 

Clean (to), lishdbune, liketzani. 

Clear (sky), matzkhe. | 

Clearly, in order, fumskadad. 

Cleft, chink, crack, p’hutu. 

Clever, bazhian, chavian (G. dzheviani). 

Climb (to), zhilizd. | 

Cloak (of felt), ghart'h. : 

Cloth, skalat (G. sclati, Gr. skarlatton), kul. 

Clothing, lereqv, lerkual. 

Cloud, lamerua, mere, mare; clouds, marolar. 

Cont (of sheepskin), keesh; overcoat, uosare. 

Cock (bird), qvech, quich, momal (G. mamali). 

Cock (of a gun), chakhmakh (G.). 

Coffin, kué (G. cubo). 

Cold, mytskhi (both subst. and adj.). 

Colic, kKhadmezgi (cf. belly and disease). § 

Collect (to), limaral, zhilindehome, hievri, lizvriale, lizereni; he 
collects, inzaralal, SL 

Colour, p'her (G.), ruhi, hab (ef. cherry). 

Colt, sabel, 

Column, sof (G. sveti). 

Comb, latskhnir. 

Come (to), liged, lizi, linkhri, likhed ; I come, wri; they come, 
agrikh; they had come, agrifhakk; come here! agher;— 
come with mo! minkher; to come in, liched; he came 
in, chode, A y 

Command (to), liqgani. . 

Companion, comrade, ap'hkhnek, amp hkhni (G. onkhonagg 
atekhneg, nl. atekhnear: travelling companion, nunkiri, 

Complain (to), Lichivle (G. vuchivi, I comploin). 

Complexion, heb (ef. colour), 

Condition, agreement, pirob (G.). 

Conquer (to), chilitenavi, limtzir. 

Conscience, namu (G. namust). 

Consent, approval, ger. 

Contradict (to), litskhide. 

Conversation, to converse, ragiad, limgual, timbual (G.). 
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Copper,: apilendy (G.)- - made of copper, cheish (ef. brass) : 
, copper vessel, Uirring, 

Copse, dzigir (G. dchagnari). 

Corn, grain, it'hy: corn-bin, kidden (G.), kidduen. 

Corner, kut'hkhe (G. cut’hkhe), 

Corpse, dever (G. mdzovri), 

Couch, fakhih (iG. fakht' hi}. 

Cough, Khvash (G. kheela): to cough, ligahiel, 

Count (to), lishildani (from sheli?, number), 

Country, land, khev (G. khevi—glen), 

Court (to), beg, supplicate, Limkhal. 

Courtyard, yard, gor. 

Cousin, lakhhagestir, 

Cow, phyr, phyre (G. p'huri), 

Cowardice, limgal; cowardly, maglyrar, 

Crack, crevice, p' hut hu, 

Cradle, aquan (G. aevani). 

Crawl (to), creep, Itholal, 

Cream, nagheb (G. naghebi), 

Croak (to), caw, ligudiune, 

Cross, dehvari (G.) +: sign of the Cross, startin (Gr. starros), 

. Crnst (of bread), dzgid. 

Cry (a), shout, Kil (ef. G. cilo, tune). 

Crystal, brol (G.), mintzora, mutzura (?G. mina, glass), 

Cuckoo, giago (G. guguii), 

Cunning, trickery, herioh: adj. hyriv. 

Cup, (has (G.), pl. fhasar, Phakian; large oup, koh, bardsim 
(ef. chalice), 

Curd, tof. 

Currant (bush, fruit), muniskhar (G. motzkhari), 

Curse (to), lichte, lidchi'hune, litsval - 
chat’ luna, 

Cut (to), Hitseni, litsgeni; to cut off, liquisure, lichkure, ligvise : 
he cut off, kat hkuits: to cut down, lidchoori, 


Dagger, kKhandjar (G.). 

Damage (to), mushurias. 

Dance (a), dehiahkash, lishparé: to dance, Ligh, Ushishpari, 
Darkness, mudur, mulwir, libure - to get dark, litre, 


may he curse, of hd- 
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Daughter, dina, dim. dinol. ) aie 

Dawn, rude (ef. colour), lirhal, thurghan: to dawn, lirhal, 

Day, ladegh (G. dghe): in the daytime, ladeghn : to spend the 
day, dildeghs. 

Deacon, dicen. 

Dead, (uadgar, lydgitar (G, merdari). 

Deaf, gormandyi, qurmend, quk, qurman (G. qru), 

Dear, expensive, dzeir (G.). 

Death, dagra, chvadgi. 

December, Harhlash, 

Deep, skodi, nachtzwi; depth, naskodi. 

Deer, lachy, tiache, trem (G.). 

Deformed, holulatsvash (ef. bad). 

Demon, devi, djinn, dav (G. dev). 

Deserter, nameled. 

Desire, wish, had, likvea. 

Despise (to), Liege. 

Devil, eshonay, ashma (G. eshenaei), gad), kady: (Ar), horia 
(ef. Jow), mdbeger, 

Dew, teuar (G. tzvari), riv, dusar, bihkh. 

Die (to), lidgari, lidgiari: he is dead, chuadgan, chuadugan :z 
dead, /wdgar. 

Dificonlt, {hem 

Dig (to), diburdje, 

Diminish (to), limyrkhelde, 

Dinner, sadil (G.), winp'h (any meal). 

Direct, straight (adv.), metscind, 

Direction, namiscin, 

Disappear (to), he lost, Wf fp he: he disappeared, af'huip'h, 
afhuaph, uoxdehlakedi. 

Discover (to), find out (about something), /ékvke; he found out, 
adkvih. 

Disease, marig, legnerdd. 

Dish, dar, gveb. 

Dislocation, luxation, ligrech, liget, 

Displease (to) “lilone, 

Dissolute, dissipated, boras (G. boi, a whore). 

Distant, dehiwedia. 

Ditch, trench, ChkArit(G, Chkhrili). 
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Divine, ghert'ha (ef. god), 

Do (to), make, lichem, lisht’hab; do! (sing.), khak; to do any- 
thing to anybody, ligrine, 

Doctor, akim (G.). 

Dog, qureha, zhigh, zhegh (G. dzaghli): bitch, dehua; pup, 
phakena; kennel keeper, mezhegh. 

Door, kari (G.), gor, gore. 

Dough, khits. 

Dove, mukr, mgr. 

Down, chikuan. 

Dowry, nachvlash., 

Dragon, gveliarshap (G. gveleshapi), 

Drawers (of men), arshule; (of women), zuralash arshuil. 

Dream, isnau, istam; to dream, liistam, listam: I dreamt, 
lamistam; he dreamt, lakhistam, 

Drink (to), litre, litthre (of. G. vit'herebi and mt hvrali) + 
drinking, /afhra; drinking vessel, lat'hra: to drink up, 
chulitre; to get drunk, chulishdme. 

Drop (of liquid), tsvet'h (G. tsvet'hi). 

Drought, gral (G. gvalva). 

Drowned (to be), lishgodi: vou will be drowned ! esshoudand 

Drunk, intoxicated, mashdmar : drunkenness, [rshdume. 

Dry, phori. 

Dmok, multz, milts, teqashind, 

Dumb, hiv, blip, 

Dust, birghe, 

Dyer, mykhpire (G. mohebari), 


Each, mag, fheit'h (G.), Uh hzhin, chi, chie: 
ushguare, wahkhuar, ushkhear. 

Eagle, werh (G, orbi), 

Ear, shfhitim, sht'henwm, nel huenen, shtish, 
shdim, pl. shdumar; ear of corn, shda. 

Early, dosed, 

Ear-rings, lesht‘hmarar, leshdmarail > @ar-ring, leshdim, 

Earth, gimas, gim, ver earthen, veral, | 

Enat, lezh, lezhe, lezha-: eastern, zhahe, 

Eat (to), dizveb, lizob, chulidiaral (diar, bread), livlup'hal. 

Eclipse (of the sun), betrelibure (9 detselilnere, of, heaven and 


each other, 


shtam, chimrale, 
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darkness), mizhemlifure (ef. sun); (of the moon), dosiullalr- 
dure (ef. moon). 

Edge, pil (G. pir, mouth), 

Egg, ligre, pl. ligraal; white of egg, tail (G. tzila); yolk, gi 
(of. heart) : egy-shell, kian. 

Eight, ara (G. rea). 

Elbow, clit eh. 

Elbruz (Mount), Yollue, 

Elm (Ulmus campestris), afskymra. 

Embrasure of » tower, shdul, shdur, santekheer, 

Emperor, keser (G,), khentzipe (G.). 

Empty, lerqene, tsariel (G.). 

Enclosure, fence, dzghwidi (ef. boundary). 

End, Ahem, pilu, pil (of. edge); to end, ligf havi (G.); finally, 
khomaa, ghoshqungals. 

Enemy, amakhe, 

Enough, masard, kali, bicli: to be enongh, lire; it was enough 
for him, kat Akhade : it will be enough for us, gaguar. 

Enquire (to), lidelvdiel. 

Entertain a euest (to), Uikiaie lof. G. Ukhins) (ef. feast), 

Environs, zghwail (ef. boundary and enclosure). 

Eternally, ivas. 

Evening, naboz: in the evening, naboy. 

Everywhere, chiag (ef. chi, each, all). 

Eowe, datla. 

Ewer (copper vessel like a coffee-pot), (hrm (G. fhungs). 

Exchange (to), Uitzads. 

Exerement, feces, nasken, 

Exhaust (to), lishtkhe. 

Eye, (he (G. thrall), leChe, pl. Cherar; a man with eyes in his 
head, dwte; to east the evil eye, bewitch, safhalquean; pupil 
of the eve, teagkear: white of the eve, kak: eyebrow, 
tekdcha, nikhisha; eyelash, Chalap'ha, Chalap hal. 


Face, vishky, uishke. 
Faith (religion), dehruli (G. rdjuli). 
Faloon, shevarden, shavarden (G.), mimil (2), 


Fall (to), liskged, lip'heshvt; he fell, kamechu, qamehu: they 


fell, ashgadkh: to fall down, ligvramal, ligruanal, 
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Famous, lup'hash, lahrak. 

Far, dchodia, dcheadian, dehedia, dehvedia, djodiaah, djuedias, 

Farewell (to bid), lishdofhal, 

Farmer, cultivator, motskline (cf. to plough). 

Fast (a), markhe (G. markhea), lilehal: to fast, lindehmi. 

Fat (subst.), chqan (G. kont), adj, megre ; to grow fat, [tkvashgi. 

Fatal, fateful, leshti, 

Father, mu (G. mama), gen, sing, more, nom. pl mular;- 
father-in-law, mimfhal (G. mamam#t'hilit); stepfather, 
muenatsad (G, maminatzrali): grandfather, baba. | 

Fatigue, fp hash. 

Fear, riage, 

Feast, banquet, to feast, fakhedal, lakhiadal (G. tkhini), 

Feathery, aithar, 

Feed (to), idiarne (diar, bread). 

Felt (material), nafad (G-.). 

Fence, zghvid, dzgheid (ef. boundary, enclosure, environs): to 
fence in, lidzgliedt, 

Fern, gymer (G. geimra), 

Festival, riktom (G. wkmi) (ef, holiday), 

Fettered, chained, fushkad (ef. blackamith and chain); to fetter, 
lidurkile; fetters, berkliar (G. borcilt). 

Fever, mantzkhia, mail hea, 

Fidelity, lirthkn! (2G, ert hguloba). 

Field, mindor, mindver (G. mindori); cornfield, dah (G. daba, 
village). 

Fifty, cokhvishdleshd. 

Fight (to), lishal, 

Fill (to), lijpershie. 

Finally, kKhomas, ashkhunechkhav. 

Find (to), dikhvie: you found, adjkiuwid; he found, okhuda: 
to find out, rkilimkhare ; find out! (pl.), shakhmekhred, 
Fingor, (hi (G.Phit hi), py hkinle, p'hikhole : finger-nnil, tzkharal, 

izkharar, | 

Fir (Abies orientalis), ghumir, gumyr, maghra: (Abies Nord- 
manniana), nense (G. nadzvi). 

Fire, femes, lemesy; to light a fire, lishve, 

First, eshkiu, Chkhuem, mankué; first of all (previously), 
mankut, chic, 
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Fish, galmakh, calmakh (G. calmakhi, trout); fishing-rod, ankes — 


(G. ancesi). 
Five, vokhvishad, 


Flea, zysq (G. rtsqilt). | 
Flint (for striking fire), kadeh (G.), tol. | 
Flock, berd, dcehueg: flock of birds, kharran (? caravan). 
Flood, litzilitekhem (ef. water), 
Floor, lydehrace. 
Flour, p'hek (G. p'hkvili); flour-bin, Aiédven ; flour-mill, legvher 
(ligweh, to grind), 
Flow (to): it was flowing swiftly, ghuarsemizda. 
Flower, dadil, dim. dadilud (2); flowers, mughuat, 
Fly, meer (G. mtseri), 
Fly (to), liper, liperiel, (frequentative) lipanal. 
Foam, per (G. peri). 
Fodder, lezveh (ef. eat). 
Fog, dindgvil, 
Follow (to) (run after), lidchem ; he is following me, madehim. 
Food, inzub, lerveb (cf. eat). 
Fool, dau. 
Foot, dehiskh, dehish, dchisk, dohishekh, kishk; on foot, krei?h 
(G.); foot of a hill, dzir (G. dziri, root); footpath, lakdaban. 
Forbid (to), lidurvant. 
Ford, ladt'hkhel, p'hion (G. p'honi). 
Forehead, nebgva, nep hkus, nigha. 
Foreign, khevish (of. country); foreigner, ishknemi. 
Forest, tskheg, takhek (G. tge); woody, takhegi. 
Forever, ivas, chigarishad (ef. all), 
Forget (to), chulishdne. 
Forgive (to), lizkri, lishdobal. 
Fortress, castle, muqwam. 
Fortune-telling, lalobwal (stone on which 
to tell fortunes, lilobwal. 
Foundation, kin. 
Four, vosht'h, voslulkhw. 
Fox, mal (G. mela). 
ares dab 40 
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Free, Chavisup'hal (G.) (lit. lord of head or self); freedom, 
lit havisup hle; liberated, lif havisup'hleli; freely, t'havi- 
sup hala, | 

Freeze (to), likvremi (ef. kvarem, ice): hoar-frost, duser. 

Friday, uebish, vebish, vobish, mebish. 

Friend, tsal, pl. latsla, abkimeg (G. amkhanagi), kertz: friend- 
ship, mykt' hop'h. 

Frighten (to), ligalve (of. fear, magal). 

Frog, aphkhev, amy hkhy (G. bagagi). 

From, ka. 

Front (in), sguebin. 

Frost, kvarem (cf. freeze and ice): frozen, lukerame. 

Froth, per (see foam). 

Fruit, khil (G.); to bear fruit, lishne; mixed fruits, khilmakhil. 

Fugitive, deserter, namehad, 

Fall, gveshi, gueshi, gvoshi, goshi, bingoshia, imgoshili, inqoshili : 
fullness, figvehile. 

Funeral, nashighun, lashdkival: funeral feast, laqvati. 

Far cloak, keesh (ef. cont), 


Game (hunting), nat’ hkhweare. 

Gamecock (? ptarmigan), wotester, 

Garden, bagh (G.); vegetable garden, lart'hum (G. bostan). 

Garlic, nivra (G.), 

Gate, hazwagor, 

Gentian (Gentiana cruciata), djager. 

Gentleman, piust'h, lebsugiht. 

George (St.), Dyurag, Dyughurag, Dehgurayi. 

Gift, sachukar (G.), zhir, zhyr. 

Gild (to), linkrevi (ef. gold). 

Gird (to), lilortge; girdle, lartg (G. sartqeli), 

Girl, simag. 

Give (to), liede, likhedi, lihvdi; he gave, ivomune, kaulamome : 
give! sing. lame, pl. lakhwemd; let him give! kovlakiwem: 
I shall give, qakhwavdi, gadchaudi; give ws, galano; 
I shall give thee, ladchodi; he gave to him, khahvedda. 

Glad (to be), libagh, lichone; he was glad, at hrembsazhien, 

Glass (material), dchik (G. dehika) : (tumbler), kat'hkhvl. 

Glitter, lustre, amuqure. | 
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Gloves, kKheshmar, khelt'hat'hmar (G, kheli, hand). 

Gnat, kughnar. 

Go (to), lizi, ligrab, lizhegh (to go forward); I come, ghure; 
I come hither, enghwri: he went, khozhoghda, amehed ; go 
there! adgher (sing.); go! (pl.) oskhurid; to go thither, 
chulici: he goes, caghuri, eskhri ; they are setting out, 
esghurikh; I shall go, esghwrine; to go in front, lizhwegh; 
he went in front, emzhogh: to go out, kalizi (ka, from). 

Goat, dakhul, p'hikv, rurai; wild goat, yersken; young goat, 
neghshii, neghasht. 

God, ghertem, gherti, ghmerti (G.), ghermet, gherbed. 

Goitre, quich, 

Gold, oker, vokr, vokvr (G. okra); golden, okvresh, okvremash. 

Good, khocha, dadil (ef. flower), ezalli, ezar, khochemi, bedniert 
(sood-hearted, ef. G.); very good (used of gold in fairy 
tales), Khalas: good fellow, bednuier. 

Goose, gharghlad, gharghad, bat (G.). 

Grain (cereals), diar (ef. bread), kakal (G. cacale, nut, grain). 

Granary, maran (G.). 

Grandfather, baba: grandmother, dada, tata; grandson, nebashi, 
geslash, gezal. 

Granite, qurna. 

Grapes, gurren, qurdzen (G.). 

Grass, chyivar, balakh (G.). 

Grasshopper, myntsia. 

Gratitude, madtl (G.), hasham. 

Gravel, quh, 

Great, dekhod (G. didi), khosha. 

Green, irziu (ef, blue). 

Grey, porte; greyish, momprer, &vishemperish ; grey-haired, 
khoagiar. 

Grind (to), ligweh. 

Groan (to), likvets. 

Group, dehurti (G. dehgup' hi). 

Grow up (to), zhilitzkhem : to grow, litskhem. 

Guard (to), ligrule (G. qaraul). 

Guest, mushyua, mushguri: to be a guest, dimalgvar, lomshgoral, 

Guido, sguchin, muzhregh. 

Guilty, danashavir (G. shawi, black). 
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Gun, Chep'h, Chop'h; rifle, carbine, qui'hkhva, kolaqut'hkh, 
kolaqut’hkhva ; gun-barrel, stvir (cf, Russ. stvol): muzzle, 
Kharw; flint, tol(G.) (see also cock, butt, ramrod, powder, ete,). 


Hahit, custom, limi’ hkre. 

Hail, skarkhal: to hail, liskurkiali. 

Hair, p'hat'he, pl. p'hat'hear, lust'hyn: plait, tress, braid of 
hair, lusdige. 

Halter, hap'hehara (G. avshara). 

Ham, lerv, lor (G. lori), 

Hammer, tzurol, tzirol (G. tserakvi), qwaba, queba, kuat’ hkh, 
quer (G. everi), 

Hand, shi, pl. shiar, shun, thot'h, t'hot'hil, tvet, gen. sing, toti, 
pl. nom. totar; right hand, mursghven fhvet'h: left hand, 
mrChen Cheeth; nails, trkharal; fingers, p'hkhuliar: 
palm, mimi guige. 

Handkerchief, lep'hkhonash, lakvizan. 

Hang, intr. lirkune, tr. liqme. 

Happen (to), ligrine; it happened, deheqar, khochinda. 

Happy, fukcheo ; happiness, libednier (G. bednieroba), 

Hard, bygi, dygiar (G. magari). 

Hare, rach, rachv, dim. rachuld, 

Harrow, ladchadir, ber, 

Harvest, mosawal (G.); to harvest, lish. 

Hat, p'hsaku (ef. cap). 

Hate (to), lisage; hatred, orgulod (G.), 

Have (to), lighvane; I have, mara, mar: I have (an inanimate 
object), mighva, mughwe, mughwa: thou hast, djigva, 
djeri; thou hast much money, si djiri kheai Phet* hr 
I had, mighvanda: thou hadst, diighvanda, dehughvan : 
he had, gonda (G.); I have a horse, kKhad maga chazh ; 
I have money, mughw thet’ hr. 

Hawk, tzkhaky, 

Hay, chem; hay meadow, lare. 

Hazel (Corylus avellana), shtukhund (of, nut), 

He, adcha, adja, edji. 

Head, Chkhum, tkhvish, Chkhvim: trom head to | foot, Uhkhame 
dchishkhe; on the head, hkhumishi: hig-headed, ash- 
vorblian; headlong, ufhkmul: occiput, lakhenir : skull, 





< 


thkhvimihagar; crown of the head, lat'hat'hiel ; temple, — 
laghadchir; headache, thkhumi mazig (of. disense), 
Chkhumish mari, 

Health, lishdueli, khochanuiari, 

Heap, dcehurté (ef. group and herd). 

Heart, gvi, gui, gu (G.); I wish, grimar (mar, I have). 

Hearth, kera, kerai (G.). 

Heat, at’ hen. 

Heaven, dets (G. zetza). 

Heavy, (hymi, guamd (G. mdzime), 

Heel, hagra, haguar. 

Height, didab (G. dideba), naklat'hkhe. 

Heir, emsade (? Pers.). 

Hell, dchochkheet’h (G, dehodchokhet'hi, ? of. dehodcho, lizard). 

Hellebore (Helleborus orientalis), karsin (G. kharis dzira). 

Helmet, azrunchs, suirch. 

Help (to), lished, litse, Himurdjvi; help! (pL), loguesht’h; let him 
help, eshulogsheda, eulogsheda, adehgulogsheda; helpful, nad. 

Hemp, kane (G. canap'hi, cf. Lat. pannabis); hemp-seed, gimbash., 

Hen, kat*hal (G.). 

Hence, amkhenchu, amkhanga, amkhan, 

Herd, flock, dehueg (G. djagi). 

Here, amech, amechu, ame; down here, amechu; local, ame- 
clmaals, 7 

Hero, dchabigvi (G, chabuki). 

Hide (to), lishkhuna, lipezh (G. p'hareba). 

High, kyl hkhi, keitkha, koltkhe: higher, Khosha, kiitkhi; 
highest, gun kiitkha. 

Hill, zug (cf. place-name Zigdidi). 

Him, mist; himself, edj, edja (in Lower Svanetia), adj, adja 
(in Ushkmnl) ; his, micha, 

Hither, iska, amkhav, adjkhav, ambhal. 

Hitherto, at hkhadv. 

Hive, laghob (G. rego), 

Hold (to), ligdani; hold! (sing.), lekhgeden; T held, mi migdanan; 
thou heldest, si dcehiqdanan; he held, achas khogdanan. 

Hole, gap, rent, latsige, khuru (G. khereli)., 

Holiday, viqem (G. ukma), lisguresh (ef. festival). 
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Holly (Cratequs), sartsi. 

Holy, tzkilian. 

Home, argi: homewards, korvad (cf. house). 

Honesty, namyrtali. 

Honey, sarady, U hei. 

Honourable, patiosani (G.), 

Hoof, chilk (G. chliki, djlici), p'hol. 

Hook, yhilk (G. khriet). 

Hoop (for casks), beta. 

Hops (subst.), immed (G.); to hope, limedi. 

Horn, mudchu, midchv, karakha (G. rka). 

Horse, chazh, chash,daidj (G.Tatar—tatdji); bay horse, mytzram: 
piebald, dappled horse, amlak; flying horse (in fairy tales), 
rash (G.); horse with white spot on forehead, saghari chash: 
stallion, fuerd, qwaryul; unbroken horse, lenchg; mare, 
iehag: mounted, equestrian, falsgura (from liagere, to 
sit); foal, sabol, sabel: ambler, hukerig (G.): on borse- 
back, mychazhi; to mount a horse, chazh liskvre: to dis- 
mount, chaght likekh; to saddle, lihingre: to unsaddle, 
hingirliked ; to shoe, lishkadi: horseshoe, nashkadun : 
belly-band, musurfan ; horse-tail, hagquad, hanguet, 

Hostage, dzeval (G. mzevali). 

Hot, at'hu, at'hvi (ef, heat). 

Honr, sath, saat’h (G.); half an hour, saat hiygynaga. 

House, agi, kor, gor; uninhabited house, whktsire, wketsir 
(G. okheri); little house, Auruld: lower story, machula: 
upper story, darhaz, 

How, tmzhi: how much, osha, isarc. 

How! (to), litskuli. 

Hundred, ashir (G. azi). 

Hunger, maid: hungry, maidar; to be hungry, dibune, 

Hunt (to), li@hkhvar: hunting-ground, jat'kkhuer : hunting, 
chase, lat'h, khuial, lathkhuiar ; hunter, met'hkhvar, 
meChkheiar, met hkhvers. 

Husband, dchash, dchashmi ; future husband, lechshori. 

Hut, sadgem (G. sadyomi), karavi (G. caravi) (ef. abode), 


I, LE (G. me). 
Ice, ol, wol, hol, kuarem. 


se 
; 611 =}! 
Iconostasis, samkar (2G. sami, three, and cari, door). ne 


If, ekhi, ere, he, hessa, 

IN, sick, legmerde; to be ill, lizge (ef. disease). 
Image, icon, khat"h (G.). 
-Tmmediately, shishd. 





Incense, sakrnel (G. sacmels). 

Indecent (to be), lishgede. 

Tnexhaustible, wsht’hikha. 

Inform (to), likmari, libzhine. 

Ink, melan (Gr,, G.). 

Inside, iska, ska, isgan, esga, isganchi. 

Instead, mugap'h. 

Interpreter, monin (ef. tongue). 

Interrupt (to), lizkme. 

Into, through, /rsga. 

Invite (to), litsse, litenavi, “ 

Iron, beredj, herezh; made of iron, berzhemish, bershash; made = 
of cast iron, chvhenura ; of wrought iron, lyshkiad. = 

lich, makhera (G. mghieri). | 


January, Kuagh, Kuakh. 

Jor (large), kets; jar, stama, staman (a liquid measure). 

Jesus Christ, Eshu Kriste, Kristesua. 

Jew, viria (G. wriat) writai, 

Joke (to), lilgatsal, likhomaral. 

Journey, gzavroh (G.) ; to start on a journey, lingzavre. ca 

Joy, sarvoshale, khiad, lekhiad (G.), likhiriul (G. sikharuli) ; 
joyful, makharobel (G, mkhiaruli), lykhiadal (G. tkhini). 

Jump (to), lisknal; to jump out, up, lisqne; he jumped up, 
okhosquna; he jumped over, kaisgine. | 

Juniper ( Juniperus sp.), dehkeru, 

Just, right, mart’hal (G.). 


Keg, vokhar. 
Kettle, iskhuad, trkhvadv, 
Key, kel, kyl (G. elite, cf. Pers. and Lat.). 
Kick, ished. | — 
Kill (to), lidgari (ef. die, death); he killed, adgar, adghar, 
chukhodgara ; they killed, chadgarkh, chuadgarkh, 


. 


Ty 
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Kind, sort, rigi (G,). 

Kindle (to), light a fire, lishre, 

King, khelizip'h (G, khelmtzip'he), 

Kinsman, tram, 

Kiss, kalemgaen ; to kiss, likhhaal. 

Knee, ghula, gilai, kutulai., hulatke, ghualait' hkhwm, choeg ; 
he knelt, cheschogre: knoe-breeches, tedkhar, 

Knife, giady, 

Knock, byrgyn. 

Know (to), lithal, litrukh: not to know, madma likhal: 1 know, 
mitzokh, chumitthra: you knew, dchikhaldakh : not 
knowing, wkhla, 


Ladder, kiehkh. 

Lady, princess, Jip hkel, 

Lake, mph, tob (G. tha), 

Lamb, zhinagh, zhingh: to lamb, dizhneghi. 

Lame, chort'ha, kvachkhai, mykli. 

Lance, spear, shah (G.), 

Land, ver; plot of land, aadgel (G.). 

Landslide, zheh, 

Large, khosha, deghid (G. didi}, 

Lasso, balir. 

Late, to be late, lirage. 

Laugh (to), litsnal, litsenal, litzunal (G.): laughter, dotwy 
(G. sitzili). 

Laurel (Daphne glomerata), nid jora, 

Lazy (to be), limehire, lanchirral - lazy, mutmadyirnal : laziness, 
limehir. 

Lead, tqve, tkhd (G, tavia)- leaden, tovemish, 

Lead (to), di; he led, esi, 

Lenf, bale. 

Leather, thup'h, gundire. 

Left (hand), Jart’hen (G. martskhena); when of the 1st per., 
MWirtet, 

Leg, thigh, makudshage, 

Lend (to), liviend (ef. borrow). 

Length, nadehvedi, 

Lentils, kirs, kirtei. 





Leprous, seabby, Khuarsa. oa 

Lie (to), lay, ligrre, lide: he lies, Khas; he lay, khadena; tying, 
mequre. Ta 

Life, to live, lirde; I live, klviri; thou livest, khiri: he lives, a 
iri; living, merde, luvar. . 

Light (not heavy), kasha. 

Light, daylight, ryhi. 

Lightning, megh, mekh (G. mekhs, of. Arab, and Arm,), lhlal, 

Like, alike, Khadjesh, madjona, khal; like him, IT... Khat 
adcha, adchzhimi.. . 

Like (to be), resemble, lip kesh. 

Linen, sgvir, skyr (G. shira). 

Lip, pil; lips, mouth, pilar (G. piri). 

Listen (to), overhear, spy, Licnari, lifnari, dinars; I listen, 
khounari: listen! (sing.), lokhhunar. 

Litter, stretcher, chat' hr. 

Little, kotol. | 

Live (to), lizge; he lived, khilzigal; living, alive, lysar, 

Liver, gvizhe (G. ghvidzli). 

Lizard, hasht hake. 

Load, baggage, harg (G.). 

Load « gun (to), liage, lisqene. 

Loan, dimpsiten. 

Lock of a door, kyliar (ef. key). 

Long, dori, | a 

Look (to), lisydi, isgdi, zhilitevane; he looks, kot'hdzgs; look! = 
(pL), katakhagiddal, zhakhtsvaned. | 

Lord, God, p' hist. 

Lose (to), likravi, 

Louse, tish (G. tili). 

Lousewort (Podicularis atropurpurea, Nord.), menkel, 

Love, lilat:; to love, lilat; 0 beloved Christ! at lilo Qriste; 
thou lovedst, dehaltan. 

Low, lekva (G. kvena) ; lower, chube, dzurmu, 

Lung, pershvda (G. philtri, phirtvi). 


Madder (Rubia tinetoria), handra (G.) (cf. azalea), (Mingr. endo). 


Magpie, Khavich, | 
- Maize, simind (G.), simidi ; maize straw, chala (G.). 


eh 
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Make (to), do, lichem, lisgem, lish®’ hab, lichume, lichme, lisqi : 
. they made, achminkh, okhsqekh, 

Man, mare (homo), amsualid, geaymare (yir) + little 
manliness, limar, 

Mane, p'hap'hal (G. p'hap'hari), 

Manger, gral, 

Maple (Acer campestre), pychora. 

Mare, chag, pl. chagar, 

Mark, sign, nishani (G.), 

Marriage, nishnoya (of. nishan’, mark), 

Marry a wife (to), liga, lichizhal. lachizhal, lichizhe: he 
married, igi, kawachizhe: to perform the wedding ceremony, 
Ligurgune (G.) (et. G. gqvirgoimi, crown) : unmarried man, 
uchizha; married man, lykhekhe: man who wishes to 
marry, mechizhal: not every man can marry, liakiral chi 
mun khobits, 

Marry « hushand (to), litzvile, litevifal: married 
qilutzvile > unmarriod woman, ufrrila, 

Marsh, bog, dehib, chuib (G. dehaobs), 

Marten, qwen (G. everna), 

Mary (St.), Lamaria, Lamia. 

Mass (to celebrate), Jitduii. 

Master, lord, p'husd, p'hust’h. 

Mead (liquor), rany (G. raki), 

Meadow, ladelana, 

Meal (breakfast, dinner), wltp'h - alight meal, thers, 

Measure, lazma (G. zomi): ‘to measure, lizme (3. zomiereba), 

Mediator, metzkhuil, motzkul (G. motzikuli, envoy, apostle), 

Medicine, zhagar, shagiar : medicine man, melther, gad, 

Medium, central, nesga, manespure. 

Meet (to), limkhvi, likhvie: meot i 
meet, lizers, 

Meeting (of people), lakhar. 

Melon, nesvi (G.): water-melon, hurpucak, 

Melt (to), thaw, lipzhune, 

Mention (to), lirsheni. 

Merchant, ghvadchar (G. vadjari), 

Merciful, maldian (G. madliani), 

Morey, blessing, lomzur. 


man, marol: 


WOMn, 


a! (sing.), enkheid: to go to 





Merry, khyral (G. mkhiarnli); merriment, ‘hin (G. ikhini} : 
to be merry, lilkhne (G. ikhinoba), 

Michael Archangel, Mukem Tharingzel. 

Midnight, isglet'h (ef. night). 

Milk, ludjo, hudje (G. rdze); sour milk, martsren (G. matsont) : 
to milk, gal; milker (mase.), mushy. 

Mill, lekweer (G. tsiskeili); millstone, shira. 

Millet, phate, potu, pote (G, p'hetvi). 

Mind, wit, (hvel, t‘iovel: intelligent, f hvelian, 

Mingrelia, Zane; Mingrelian, Luznu; native of Mingrelia, Muzan. 

Mirncle, sakvrel (G. sacvirveli). 

Mirror, sark (G. sarce) (ef. Russ. zerkalo) ; to look in the glass, 
lisurkal. 

Miserly, tstngnil. 

Misfortune, dehir (G. dyiri, plague), ubdorob (G. ubeduroba) 
to become poor, lidchir. 

Mist, dindyvil, bintv, nisl (G. wasii). 

Mistake (to make a), liged, likiad; you have made a mistake, 
adjqat'hkh. | 

Mistress (leman), lelat. 

Mix (to), lichadune, lichdine. 

Moisture, myzhar. 

Monday, Deshtish, Doshtish, Dueshdish, Deshdish, Doshdish 
(ef. moon). 

Money, thet'hr (G.); varchkhil (G. vertzkhi, silver). 

Monk, ber (G.). 

Month, dosht'hul, makhe, Chev (G, tht'hve), pl. Chevar, 

Moon, dosht'hul, doshdul; moonrise, doshdlalakhad ; eclipse of — 
the moon, doshdlalibure; fall moon, gresht doshdul; new 
moon, mokhe doshdul (cf. young). 

Morning, gham, ham, diner, dzinar (G. dila), drunar, dzurva >; 
in the morning, ghamas, hams. 

Moss, khavis (G. khavsvi), ) 

Mother, éi, did (G. deda), dia, di (in caressing form, dede, dialu). 

Mother-in-law, dimt’hil (G, dedamt'hili). 

Mountain, Changh, zagar, Chanagh, pl. Changhar; to cross 
a mountain, lt dnaghi; mountainous, t'hanghiash; 
mountain chain, zaghar, zagiar; mountain top, Vhangha- 
kunchil; mountain foot, thanghadser (G, dziri, root). 
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Mourn for (to), Jagnan, 

Mouse, shd ug. 

Moustache, ulmash, wrmash, ulmashar (G. ulvasha), 

Mouth, kharkh, lakra, wishkv, pilar (lips); gums, viriaial. 

Move (to), likhqvtunal, likt'hune: he moved (himself), ef'hku- 
Chan; we moved, kafthkut‘hand - they moved, kalai 
ul’ hakh, 

Mow (to), reap, liti, lichme; mower (fem.), miéashi. 

Much, kheas, kheai, khuai, masard, vobash, ohash: as much, 
muarzu, osha, 

Mud, falakh (G.); muddy, talkhaar, 

Multiply (to), lip'hshire. 

Mushroom (edible), thobut, 

Music, lashmar. 

Musket, qurmil, (hop'ha (G. t'hop'hi). 

Mutton, wiliakiashleghey (ef. sheep and meat). 

Muzzle, bore, nichlviva. 

My, mishgu, myshgvi, mishku, mishkui, mishyua, pl. nishgvei, 


Nail (of iron), dehkuaral, musmar, lusmar, lurieman (G.), 

Naked, hare, metqop'he, metqvp'he, ghverkle. 

Name, zhakhe (G. sakheli). 

Narrow, nakhuta, 

Nastiness, veh. 

Nausea, khola guimiz (ef. bad, heart, and disease). 

Navel, chip (G. djipi), shtikhr. 

Near, p'hedia, p'hedi, p' hedias, 

Necessary, khaku, chukhaku: he needs breml, achay khaky 
diar; for marriage s good man is necessary, liakhrals 
Khocha mare khaku. 

Neck (throat), i, cen (G. qeli), qinchkh, Kinsh (nape of neck) 
(G. cinfai): necklace, lear. dzinar (cf. bends), | 

Needle, nesgal (G. nemsi), niifeke, 

Neigh (to), lichirkihine (G.), lit’ hyrtyne. 

Neighbour, mezhel (G. mezoheli). 

Nephew, nihashin, nebashi (ef. grandson). 

Nest, sabdar (G. bude, sabueari). 

Net, dehachui (dchadjvi, G.). 

Nettle, merchel (Mingr. dchudchele). 


Nevertheless, esi. 

New, makhe (cf. young). 

News, ambav, amban (G. ambavi). 

Night, let’h; midnight, taglet’h; to-night, bazi; in the night, 
laat’ hake, 

Nine, chkhara (G. tekhra). 

No, not, dessa, madma, nom, mum, deme, dem, dom, desh, 
demis, mad, made, macdeo, madu, mama; do not, num as 
prefix with imperative; do not do that (sing.), mom 

- khich alas. 

Nobleman, rary (G. varyi, worthy). 

Nobody, daar, der. 

Noise, tghip'h. 

Noon, isgladegh (ct. day and midnight). 

Nose, nafklivna, lépkhna, nepkhuna ; nostrils, neshtral. 

November, Sastah. 

Now, at'hkhe (G. ckhla, ats). 

Nowhere, deme, demeghmu ; no whither, demt' he. 

Number, sheld; 1, eshkhuw; first, mankvy; 2, tort, heri, tervt; 
second, merve ; 8, semi; third, mesme; 4, voshtkhe; fourth, 

mesht’hkhve; 5, vokhwishd; fifth, mekhushde; 6, usgee, 

usgvashd ; 7, ishgvid; 8, ara: 9, chkhara; 10, ieshd ; 

Ll, ieshad eshkhu; 12, ieshd tort; 20, ierveshd ; 21, ierveshdi 





vchkhuz 80, semesha (samvveshd, ervesht’hi, esht'h); 40, vosht= 


kheeshd (urinervesht’hi); 50, vokhvishdeshd; G0, usgrashad ; 
70, ishgudaashd; 80, araashad; 90, chkharashd; 100, ashir; 
101, ashir eshkhw; 200, ioriashir ; 800, semashir ; 1,000, 
athas: 10,000, iesht’ hat’ has. | 
Nurse (wet), dzidzat (G. dzidza). 
Nut, shthekhi, shtukhund, shdikh, gak (cf. hazel). 


Oath (to take an), lymbanal. 

Oats, cint"hkh, suntkho, magdenar. 

Obedient, muhneart. 

Offended (to be), lisdike; they were offended, at’hsastkunkh, 
Offering (nn), namzwrun. 

‘Often, khvai (cf. much). ' 
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Old, mechi, djunel : older, mashen, makhvshib ; old age, limachy : 
old man, mechi: old woman, mechi tural: to grow old, 
limehe ; elected village elder, makhushs. 

On, zhe (suffix). 

One, eskkhu, ieshkhu, esho, exh, eshkhoi: one at au time, 
Phwit he (G.). 

Onion, Fhakhe (G.), 

Only, gar, alagier, 

Open (to), dikre; open! (pl.), kared. migared; they opened, 
miqarekh; wide open, mukar. 

Opinion (hope), imed (G.), 

Or, ead. 

Osset (an), musvi, saval, musar - Ossetian, snvash, saviash, lun, 

Other, another, mera, mermé, ishgen, 

Our, goyshovet, qvishkee, gripe, 

Out, outside, qa: from the outside, kamen; out of doors, gam, 

Ox, khan (G. khari), gon; an ox that has never been yoked, 
uskheat; an ‘ox with a white spot on the forchead, shkhari}. 


Pace, step, brakh: between the legs, nabrakhs: 

Pail, gah, seqda. 

Pair, tquh (G. tawhi). 

Palm, span, kamin. 

Pan (frying), tap'hai (G. tap'ha, tap haei), 

Paper, kaighard (G. kaghaldi), 

Paradise, samet"hkhev (G. samolhkhe), 

Part, portion, nat‘hi, nagvil (G. natsili). 

Part (to), separate, lignie, 

Pass, defile, gorge, fhwip'h, Chaibi, Uhubi, hudba. Uhudier, teih 
(dat. tubas), toil (G, kheohy), 

Pasture, bavar: mountain pasture, fakhoard, lakhe: havfield, 
fare. 

Path, lakdahan, gashan. 

Patient, mot imine (G.), 

Peace, lisa, 

Peach, afam (G.). 

Peacock, p'harshmagi (G.), 

Pear, itzkh, bytsikh, watz. 

Pearl, mearglit, margli, margali (G. and Pers.), 


Pearls (string of), on woman's costume, yrekhel. 

Peas, gheder, ghedar, netsing geder (cf. small and beans). 

Pebble, gravel, qué. 

Pen, kalam (G.). 

Penis, qom (G. gle). 

People, khalkh (G.). 

Perhaps, igebs, igebe. 

Permit (to), dikhvie; permit me! (sing.) Khakhot. 

Phensant, dakhokhu, khokhueb (G, Rhokhobi). J 

Pig, khom, kham, takh; sow, nezv (G. nervi); sucking-pig, 
guech (G. godyi). 

Pigeon, mukr, muge. 

Pillow, balish (G.). | 

Pine-tree (Pinus silvestris), ghugth, gigib. 

Pipe (for tobacco), lat*hral (ef. drink and smoke). 

Pistol, tanbacha (G. dambacha), laghlatar. 









Pitchfork, p'hitsal (G. phatskhi). < 7 . 

Pity, mazhur: to pity, litklabe. = 

Place (room, quarters, abode), landa, mukab; place (generally), 
adgil (G.). ~ 


Place (to), put, lidisg, lidi, ligem; I place, masda, thou placest, 
djasda: he places, khasda; he placed, esust'ha, adge (G ae 
umast' handa. . 

Plague, sham (G. zhami). 

Plane (to), litate. 

Plank, phitzar (G. phitzari). 

Plate, sain (G.) (i.e. ?Sinensis), 

Play (to), lighral, lishtraal. 

Pleasant, easiamun (G, sasiamovne). 

Pledge, bet, wager, dzewel (G, nadzievi). ais. 

Plongh, ghantsvish, gentzish; to plough, likhni: ploughing: l 
time, likiniel (G. chkhnav, I plough). ‘a 

Plum, kliaw (G. kliawi), bargen. 

Pocket, dehib (G.). 

Poisonous, kharal,shkhamian (G.), shkhamar, to poison, lizhgeni. 

Poor, dchirar; to become poor, lidehir (G.), lighnibe ; poor 
man, gharih (G. ) 

Poplar (Populus tremula), iekhura, 

Porter, bearer, mukap' ii. 
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Pot, tom (G. kot'hani), 

Potato, Aartosil. 

Pound (1b.), gircanga (G.), 

Pour (to) out, ligushe ; pour out! (sing.), khagrshuas. 

Powder, zhag, dchaye : powder-horn, vaznas. 

Power, strength, khamshash; powerful, lolmash. 

Praise, chakhe (ef. name); pruseworthy, latakh; to prnise, 
liphashde, lip'hahedi. 

Pray (to), limzyri, linzuri, likhural: prayer, fotz (G.). 

Precipice, dghuit'h, nadzgrih, 

Prepare (to), limare; prepare! (pl.) lamarai. 

Present, gift, sachukar (G,), 

Press (to), crush, oppress, lingli, 

Price, p'has (G.), 

Priest, bap, pep, 

Prince, vary (ef. G. to be worthy), had, (G. thavad), 

Princess,dady, fup'hkel: princess in fairy tales, nanw!, 

Prisoner, tqve (G.), gen. tgvems ; to take prisoner, lirmi. 

Probably, gheurd, hewrd., 

Promise, lip'htze (cf. G. p'hitzi, oath). 

Property, lemghvent. 

Provisions, lezia. 

Prodence, iynfAkhal, 

Pudendum muliebre, budwm (ef. p'hutu, G. muteli and Lat.). 

Pumpkin, kuakhne. 

Punishment, sasdehel (G.): to punish, lisyrdjeli, 

Pup, phakena, 

Pupil, let her (ef. teacher), 

Pure, tsqilian ; purest, matsquliane : Holy Ghost, Tagilian (ren 
(cf. soul). 

Purse, djwrdan. 

Pursue (to), follow, run after, lighvech, lidchem, 

Put (to), lidisg, lideagi, lidi, ligem, likehe, thiligem (of, to 
place); pnt! (sing.), eskach, zhatay, to put on, laide, 
likvem. 


Quail, shgazh, shqazhy, 


Quarrel, lashal, qarqash, litzual to quarrel], lished, 
Queen, dedp'hal (G.). 
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Quickly, emir (G.). 
Quiet, fagnar (G.), 
Quite, mehad. 


‘Quoth he, eser, rogo, we, v, v (cf. affixed G, o), 


Read (to), lichvdi; he read, tzevikitkha (G.). 


Recognize (to) (a person), liter. 
Red, tzine (G. tsit’heli), trunu, dosti trurni, tsorny. 


Rain, wuchkha, uchkha, 

Rainbow, detziliarty (ef. heaven and girdle). 

Raise up (to), likche ; ho raised, ankache, akhkachin. 
Rake, lishdik, lap'hiskhir (G, p'hotzkhi). 

Ramrod, chkher. 

Rare, dut'hkhel; rarity, dzvird (G.). 

Rat, madshidat. | 

Raven, ghvemal, dchwer (2 crow). 

Raw (beef), ziskhi (cf. blood). 

Razor, Leahy, isab. 


Ready, lumaracl, | 
Real, dadil (G.) (ef. Hower and good). 
Reap (to), mow, (iti (ef. mow); mower (mase.), myt'hi. 


Refusal, rar. 

Rejoice (to), lichone, iikhiadal, 

Related, akin, tsam. L 

Remain (to), lised; he remained, amsad, asad; they remained, 
amsadkh, 

Remember (to), chilishged, lishgad; he remembered, thilakh 
shgaed. 

Repent (to), Lihadyre. | 

Reproach, mandrev (G. tsagvedreba). > 

Request (a), sigom, likhynad, a 

Resemble (to), lidchem ; he resembles him, khadchish ; thou Ff 
resemblest me, si madehish, 

Respect (to), ikitzkhav, lishgural. 

Rest (to), lishen, lishvem, lishuem; unresting, eismeqali. 

Return (to), come back, litekh, goshlitekh, limekh; they returned, 
osht'het*hakh, vont’hakh; he has returned, lakitakh, F 
onas, IDL, al 
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Revile (to), literal, 

Rhododendron Caucasicum, skore (Imer., Mingr., and Gurian, 
shkeri, ?R. Ponticum). 

Rib, kip (G. tsibo, of. thread): ribs, lesg (ef. side), 

Rich man, didar (G. mdidari) + to become rich, liddari, 

Ridicule, litre: ridiculons, latrunar (G. satzimari). 

Rifle, gut hkhra, 

Right hand (ef. hand), lersqven, lersgran + when of the 1st pers., 
mursgrven ; on the right, lerskuankhen, lersguamkhen. 

Ring, muskad, myskiad (cf, blacksmith, wrought iron, horseshoe, 
chained, fettered). 

Ringworm, mykichyl, lekhehi. 

Ripe, mui. 

Rise (to), get up, lignad, 

River, its, dchala, dchalaishu (ef. water); rivulet, litsudd, tsqaro 
(G.), sarak, tuibra, ? sargel. 

Road, shuq, shuga, shuge, shuk, shukv, gen. shukwi, pl. nom. 
shukwar; to make a road in the snow, lichabi: to make 
an road, lishkwi, 

Rob (to), lighlati (ef, G. ghalaéi, treachery), 

Rock, kody, qodja. 

Roof, lyqaar, ? laay. 

Root, dechashuam, dzir (G.), 

Rope, “hogi, t'hoge (G. Uhoci). 

Rose (Rosa sp.), quari (G. vardi). 

Rosy-faced, p'herish (G., ef. colour). 

Rotten, mekvre. 

Round, cireular, quabai, girgold, murgeel, myrgnal (G. mrgvali); 
round about, metrkhep'he, 

Row, series, irkiver. 

Ruin, destruction, thatsa, akra: ruin (building), merle, 

Run (to), lichwme, lichwme, lind = to ran away, Lched, 

Rye, manash (winter rye), kale, kul (summer ryo), 

Sack, dsadsra, 

Maoritice (to), lilgeni; sacrifioe, lalgena, qvizh, 

Bad (to be), ditskhue, 

Saddle, hungir (G.), kakh ; pack-saddle, kap'h ; to sulle, fiétengre, 
chilihkwngiri. 
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Salt, dehim: salted, Iypdyim. 

Saltpetre, quardshild (cf. gvardjila). 

Sand, kuishau, kvishe (G. keisha); sandy, krishar. 

Saturday, Sabt'hin, Sap'hiin, Samtin. 

Save (to), lished. 

Saw, file, kherkh (G.) 

Say (to), liqvisy, likvisg: you told me, magqred ; I say, chwideh; - 
he said, lakhekun, qalaqe (G.), qakhage, lage, khaqv; let 
him say, Khagves; what hast thou to say? ma dehughs 

Seabbard, werchkh. 

Scarcely, cedn. 

Seatter (to), throw, lishte, lishde, ligvrimbe. 

Scissors, Churked, Clrkiad, turkate (G. maorateli). 

Serew, dchakhrak (G. khrakhnili). 

Sea, deughea (G. zghva), 

Seal, bedehed (G. and Russ.). 

Secretly, wkha, wukbod, lynpshunad, ushdvind, rughad. 

‘Bee (to), lifzed: I saw, amad; thou sawest, dehidjva, adjad, he _ 
saw, akhad, naukhe (G. nakhea). F 

Seed, lashi. | 

Seek (to), lathkhel, Gt’ hkheli. 

Seize (to), lirmi; they caught, seized him, adirmkh. : 

Seldom, merkhald. Aa 

Sell (to), lifdi, likfdi: to sell dear, lihvdi devird (G.); to sell 
cheap, lilwdi iep'hd (G.). 

Send (to), lize? litthone; he sent, kavadzuze, Kadeuze, adzuse: 
send them here ! (sing.), af’ hws. 

September, Mykakh. 

Sermon, qadag (G. kadageba). 

Serpent, widch, widcheb, uidchelu, vidch, hertsem, vich, hich, 

Servant, moznan, p'hamli (? famulus), momsakhrir (G. samsak- 
huri); travelling servant, moyakhl; maidservant,moakhl (G.). 

Serve (to), limsakhere (G.), lisip; I serve, khvemsakhure (G.). 

Seven, tshgrid (G. shvsdi). 

Sew (to), lishkhbi, shilishkhin, 

Shadow, shade, mahera (? chimera), mahvera. 
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d 1 “ 7 
ah in Shaft of a cart, markhil (Arab,, G. markhili, sledge), Pek! 


+ Shame, shguir (G. sirtekhwili). . et 
* Bharp, skyre. , _ =o 
A Shave (to) (act.), litshuri: shaven, lutshure, im 
i" Bheaf, fenchver (G. mdeheleuli). 7 sr 
ma Sheath, werchkh. ire 
| Shed, kesh. . 


Sheep (ram), oliak, yholaka, gheeliak » (ewe), guts. 
rs Sheepskin coat, keesh, 
7 Shelter, sadgem, sadgomi, sadguem (G.), lagna, 
i Shepherd, muldegh, andav. 
Shining, brilliant, mykyre. 
Shirt, p'hatan. 
Shoes, ber, chap'hul; bast shoe, dehabr (ef. boots). 
Shoot (to), mat’hkuep'hi, li hvep'h (ef. gun). 
Shore, pitu, dzgid (G. cide). 
Shoulder, Aardj, bardchili, lagleash; shoulder-biade, lintqan, 
— bardyiat. 
Shont, ery, kil (G.). 
= Shovel, hery,bergied, laghir, lakhir, laukhe, nichap'h (G. nichabi) : 
_ to shovel snow from the roof, lilghahi. 
Shut (to), linkhwem#. 
Sickle, nashiak, nashtk, 
Sickness, lizye (ef. disease). 
Side, “heb, lesy (ribs); frdm that side, echi:hen ; from this side, 
amkhen; on that side, echkhan, 
Silent (to be), lichume (G.), likutse, 
Silk, qudch. 
Silver, vorchkail (G. vertskhli); silversmith, varchkhili mishkid : 
mide of silver, varchkhilish, taqentish. 
Bin, tsody (G.), tsod, pl. tsodar, 
Sing, lighral (ef. play). 
_ Sister, dachvir, pl. dadchura, wiil, pl. lawdila (et. G. ila). 
Sister-in-law (daughter-in-law), Chelghra, pl, lat’ helghra. 
Sit (to), lisgere, lisqure, zhilisgvre: sit down |! (pl.), chesgurdal: 
he was sitting down, lakhsyurda; he sat down, thilakhs- 
| gurda; mounted man, lalsgura, . 
‘Six, uaqua, wagua, nagua (G. ekvsi). 














Sleep, uzh: sleepy, makduar; to sleep, livzhe; to put to sleep, = z 
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Sixty, wusgvashd, vuagvashed, 

Skin, hide, Mhip'h, tup'h (gvare), kesh. 

Skinny, thin, djaghm. 

Skirt, kalt'ha (G.). 

Skull, CAkheomi hagar. 

Sky, detz, dey. 

Slab of stone, shendik, 

Slave, p'hamli (ef. Lat. famulus), glekh (G,) (of. servant). 


Sledge, saw, sava, sav (cf. Russ. sa-ni). y 







b 
Lf 


lirzhune (vzk in the verb is wzh in the noun). ce 
Sleeve, dehvenesh. ra ’ ; 
Slip (to), liged, lizert. eB 
Slipper, kosiul. = 
Slope of a mountain, p'hap'hal (ef. ascent). | 
Slowly, tsqnard (G.), Chamashd. 
Small, fine, netsin (? G, nazi), khokhra. Lae 
Smallpox, mughvai, bogir; pock-marked, namghavar, meson * 

(mughvai, flowers, so in G. flowers and smallpox are 





kheavilni). . Pe 
Smell, odour, qvin, kuin (cf. soul); to smell, likhane ; there was = 
smell of, damkanda. —_ 
Smith, mushkid : smithy, lashkdagh. _ 


Smoke, kuam (G. evamli); to smoke (of a chimney), likuami; 
to smoke tobacco, Chut'huni lit’hre (i.e. to drink). \ 

Snafiie, heghvir. 

Sneeze (to), Lchechkhune, 

Snore (to), likhyrtune, lit'hkholi. | 

Snow, mus, dim, musuld, shtur; snowstorm, kuse (? aleo sOW- 
drift): frozen snow, Aol (cf. ice): to snow, lishdve; it- is 
snowing, side; to make a road in the snow, lichabi ; 
snowshoes, fkilmare, 

Snub-nosed, bant'ha. 

So much, adjzum, amzum, echsheld (of. number). 

Socks, kheral. | 

Sofa, furgim (ef. couch and for root, round), 

Soft, menshgve, menshgvar. 

Sole of foot or boot, ghokerid. 
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Somehody, darghat, er, ere, iarvale. 

Something, mesesir, imvale, male, wemea, 

Sometimes, csesiny, esesin, khuai dinas (ef. much). 

Son, gezal (adult), bep'hsh (boy): adopted son, yezald Inayme ; 
son-in-law, chizhe, pl. chizhal and lachzha. 

Bony, lighral (G. simghera) (cf. play and sing), lagral. 

Sorcerer, gad (cf. medicine man). 

Soul, qvin, kuin (cf. smell; in Mingrelian shuri has also thie 
double sense, and cf. dukh in Russ.), 

Sour, zlaeo (G. mzhave), mokhim (G. tsmakhi), 

Sow (to), lélashé (ef. seed). 

Sow, seer, nezu (G,). 

Span, kamin (ef. hand). 

Sparrow, quinch. 

Speak (to), say, limbavi, linbwal, frgurgali, lirgad (ef. say) 
(ef. G. ambavi); speak! say ! (sing.), Khonwhav. 

Spend (to), likhirdjavi (G.), likhmari: to squander, libake. 

Spider, ? op'hop’has (in G. op'hop'hi, hoopoe). 

Spirit, qvin (ef, soul). 

Spirits, liquor, harag (G.). 

Spit (for cooking), shampuiur (G,), and ef. ramrod in Russ. 

Spit (to), ithyne: to spit upon, khathuna. 

Spoil (to), damage, lirashvi. 

Spoon, kis (G. cour), 

Spring, fountain, mazuab, mazvab, sarak (keed). 

Springtime, lun hkAae, kamdlizal. 

Spur, des (G. dezi), 

Staif, stick, club, /akht; ironshod staff, midchoura (ef. alpenstock), 

Stay, lachu, lachv, 

Stammerer, bekraé (G. bron, brawili), 

Stand (to), ligne; standing, mene: I stand, mi khvag: thou 
standest, 41 khag; he atands, adeha khag, 

Star, anf hkhuask (G. varsevlavi), antqvaga, antavasy. 

Starling, parpamd, 

Stay (to), lised (ef. remain). 

Steal (to), likvt'her: they stole, thkuit'hkh, : 

Steel, pholad (G.), 

Steel for striking fire, mort*hav, lakkach, lakech. 


Steep, kach, taan'hkh. 
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Stern, severe, mukhadji. 
Stick, p'hawn, p’hava. 
Stinking, mukonia (ef. smell). 


‘Stirrup, avzhand, abzhand (G. avzhanda), 
Stocking (of cloth), der (ef. shoe). 
Stomach, madchik. 

Stone, bach, lurn, mukokh: Ng sone, tober, gerne (te 
vranite) : white stone, mugkhu; stony, bachaar, 

Stool (three-legged), bodehg. 

‘Store, provision, khondchi (G.), leziz. 

Storm, maota, bikke. 

Story-teller, narrator, membualdu (ef. speak). 

Straight, direct (adv.), melsvind. 

Straw, chal (G.), part. | 

Strawberry, basq. ’ 

Strength, khamsha. i” 

Stretch (to), ligthkhune, libit; stretched, Iugewne: in order to j 
stretch, lagt'hkhunad. . 

Strike (to), fikulp'hi; I strike, qaliqulp'hi; he struck, kaki 

Stroke, nager (G.). 

Strong, badagi, lakmash, lykhmash, magar (G.), byyi 

Stump, bik. | | 

Stupid, udjkviv (G.); stupidity, umdash, wichkviv (of. wit). 

Succeed (to); he succeeded, adyisr. 

Such, amguar (G.). 

Suck (to), litssdana; suckling, isgamechem. 

Soddenly, esnar 

Suffer (to), lit"hmine (G.). 

Suffice (to), liré: it will be enough for us, gagvar. 

‘Sugar, shaker (G.). 

Snit (to), limarg. 

Sulphur, gogrr (G. gogirdi). 

Summer, zai, amzav (cf. year). 

Summit, (Athim (ef. head), Aordehil. 

Sun, muzh, mith (G. mze), Pmlok: sunlight, iat uarh 
mizhimnarhi: sunrise, mizhi lakhad, mizhe latead; sun 
set, mizht lahar, mizhi laz; eclipse of the sun, mizhi ; 
libure. 

Sunday, Mishladeg (cf. sun and day). 
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Superfinous, maser, nametan (G.). 

Supper, takhsham (G.), 

Surprised (to be), liskvrale; he was surprised, af hsakeraiunda. 

Surround (to), litskhep'h; to be surrounded, jitskhap'h: he 
surrounded, akhiskhep' ha. 

Suspect (to), librali (G.). 


Svanctia, Shran: Svanetian, Mushir, Mushen:: native of 


Svanetia, wushean, 

Swallow, sidaval, 

Swallow (to), lirtgri. 

Sweet, mudchkhei, khoja gimasch (i.e. good taste), 

Swelling, tumour, wyakir. 

Swiftness, lynchkar (G.), 

Swim (to), litzrevi. 

Sword, dashna, dim. dashnil (G.), khmal (G.); hilt, midche: 
blade, derezh (of. iron): odge, wishke, 


Table, tabag (G.), stol (Russ.); round table with three legs, 
pPhichk; tablecloth, chithish tabag. 

Tail, hakved, hakead, 

Tako (to), liked, lipshe, li, libishd’s let us take, lelkuded: he 
took, enie, adie: take! (sing.), atkha: to take out, Jishocne, 
litkhe; they took out, iikhekh; to take away, likhi, lighs 
he took away, emkhin:; to take off, likehe, likedi: he took 
off, chokhokida, 

Tall, Khocka tanish (cf. great and tani G., form). 

Tape, ribbon, suinat (G. zonari), 

Tar, phise (G, p hist), 

Tea, chain (G. chai). 

Teach (to), lit'heri (ef. pupil): teacher, maf‘heri. 

Tear, kim, pl. kumrar, kim: to shed (throw) tears, Jikvane, 

Tear off (to), litqup' he. 

Teat, nipple, dus, iyus, dudul (G. dawdeu). 

Telescope, spyglass, milionka, miliyuen, 

Tell (to), say, ligvisg, imbui, likiadi (cf. say, speak): tell me! 
mekoth, gvebth (sing.), akhambuet'h (pl); they told, 
kokhumbavekh: you told mo, nuagred he will tell thee, 
deheqvyi. 

Temple (of the head), layhachir. 


Ten, esha. : 
Tether (to), libem (G. dma, to bind); the tethered horse broke 
loose, lube chazhd anqvits; he is tethered, Khab. 

Thank (to), bikhuwcm. 

Thankful (to be), léhazh: he will be grateful, khebzhi. 

That (dem.), edchi (G. ese). 

Thaw (to), melt, dipzhune. 

Then, at that time, ewndiser, echka, echkas, achqa. 

Thence, echon, echkhan. 

There, chughal, echichu, eche (a long way off), echa, eehan, 
echkhe, echechvin (near at hand). 

They, adjiar, edjiar, min: their, adjiaresh ; them, mine. 

Thick, skel (G. skeli). 

Thief, keith. 

‘Thigh, p'hog 

Thimble, nat'hat’ hr (G. sat*hit’ huri) (cf. finger). 

Thin, netsin (of. small), dotehdl; to grow thin, ohaitichkhep Ky, 
lichkhep'h: I have grow thin, chvochkhap'h. 

Think (to), lichne, lichkvari; they thought, eschinekh; let him. 
not think! garesen. 

Third, mesma (G. mesame). 

Thirst, map'hun; to thirst, lip'hne; thirsty, ubza. 

* This, al, ali, ala, ale, am, ami (G-). 

“Thither, engad, echad (a long way off), echkhay (near at hand), 
echkhan. 

Thorn, tzag. 

Thou, #. 

Thought, opinion, mind (azri G,), saazr, 

Thread, kip, kip'h (see rib). 

Threaten (to), likiwenal. 

Three, semé (G. sami); thrice, samdchel (G.). 

Threshing-floor, kevr, kiavir, kal; to thresh, liklawi. 

Throat, ginchkh, qia (G. geli), kharkh (G. qarganto), 

Through, lisya, 

Throw (to), likvane, ligvane, lip’hshtva, lishde, likvri; he threw, 
adkvar, akhphusht; I shall throw, of /ueane ; thrown, 
meshele, 

Thrust in (to), didzgrin, liteqere. oe 

‘Thunder, to thunder, /irkhunal; lightning, megh (G.). ‘i 
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Thursday, sash, Tzaash. 

Thus, adjzhin, adjzhi, ash, exh (G. aset’hi), 

Thy, sgt, isken, tsyit, tagua, isquan, isgvy, 

Tick (insect), dchghibar. 

Time, drev, dvrev (G.droeba), ona, khan (G.), 

Tin, kaliai (9 Gallia) (G. cala). 

Tinder, hobed (G. abedi), 

Tired (to be), lip’ hash. 

To, at, fzakhan (suffix). 

Tobacco, (hut hina, ¢ hut" hyn, 

To-day, ladi, ladghi (ef. day). 

Toe (see finger). 

Together, ashkhvd; we went together, na ashkhed ochadd. 

To-morrow, mukhar, makhar, mkhar; day after to-morrow. 
mykhar echkhan (of. thence). 

Tongue, nin (G. ena). 

Tonight, bari. 

Too much, suri. 

Tooth, sht'hig, shduk, shtig; molar, lelyewt (ef. heart): tooth- 
ache, shtyqre mazig (ef. disease), 

Tonch (to), didtk, lip'hde. 

Towel, /aketzan, pirsakhots (G.). 

Tower, murqeam, murkma, muqvam, qoshqi (Turk.). 

Town, kalak (G.), 

Trace, track, nazu. 

Trade (to), lighvehari (G. vajari, merchant), 

Transform (to), lispe. 

Translate (to), interpret, lif hirgmani (G.), 

Tree, megam, meghiam: trunk, dehirk. 

Tribe, Chem (G. thom). 

Tripod, three-legged stool, hodehg. 

Trouble (to), dip'hesk: do not trouble thyself, nun p'heshend + 
lo not trouble yourselves, nom p'heshnidd. 

Trough, sargil (? root, ry, ef. round), 

Trousers, sakhshur, saklshvir. 

Truth, samésun; in truth, really, tkitzd: jt ja true, 

Tuesday, Thagash, Thakhesh, Thakhat. 

Tumbler (wooden), kat hkh, p haken, 

Tumour, swelling, myshy (of, swelling), 


saammézormed, 
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“Tar” (Asgoceros Pallasti), gheash, ghuash, washer, qvitsra. 
Tarkey- cock, qyrma, quich; turkey-hen, qyrma kat*hal. 
‘Turn (to) (intr.), lisip. 

‘Tusk, kil, lelgua (cf. tooth, molar). 

Twelve, ieshtieru, eshdyervi. 

Twenty, yarveshd, 

Twist (to), litsurkhi, ligpune. 

Two, ieri, yervi (G, ori), 


Unele (on father’s side), buda; (on mother's side), pidzat. 
Under, underneath, chetugat, chukoan, chubal. 

Undying, wigara (ef. die). 

Unexpectedly, (her. 

Unhappy, sabral (G.), sabrila, sabrala, ubdvir (G. ubeduri). 
Universe, keeqgana (G.); universal, abuastt. 

Unpleasant, maidchale (cf. ? mail, hunger). 

Unripe, ugha, wha, 

Unsuitable, it is unsuitable, mat'hkhaga (? ef. not and necessary) 
Until, echkad, vod. 

Up, shibav, zhikan. : 
Upon, lokhkvem. 

Upper, zhibe; upper floor, darbaz (G.). 
Upright, kach (on end), 

Urine, nasen. 

‘Useful (to be), limkakhal; useful, sargeb (G.). 
Useless, in vain, ughuri, tsvidd. 

Ushkulian (native of Ushkul), Mueshgesl. 


Vain (in), to no purpose, tsvidd (G. teudad); vain chatter, 
tsvidi mugurgali (ef. speak). wil 

Valley, mindori (G.). 

Variegated, chirel (G.). 

Vein, dsarghual (G, dzarghvi). 

Velvet, khaverd (G.), 

Very, gun, gunn, suru (ef. too much), mater, mever. 

Vietory, litsre. 

Village, sop'hel (G.); village green, sup'h, seip'h; member Of 
village council of twelve, mybari. 

Vine, raz (G.); vineyard, menakh (G. venakhi); cae 
qurdzen (G.). ie 
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Vinegar, drmar (G.). 
Voice, ighip'h (cf, noise), her. 
Vomiting, lishkhune. 


Wail, lamentation, sar (G. and Pers.). 

Waist, lartga (ef. girdle). 

Wait (to), fdranal, lighli, lighalve: he waits, khedranal: he 
waited, tghalra. 

Wake up (to) (intr,), litskhne, litskhine, lietzkh - they woke 
(themselves) up, t'hotskhastakh: to wake up (trans.), rouse, 
litzkhune. 

Walk (to), lizelal, izelal, lezna : walking, mezalal. 

Wall, chvad. 

Walnut (Juglans regia), gak, kak (G. cacali), 

Want (to), wish: I want, milzga, 

War, lashkrianob (G.) (ef. army): warrior, lamargiash, 

Warm, febdi (G.). 

Wash (to), oneself, fihral, labral: he was washing himself, 
ibralda; to wash clothes, lishqvdi. 

Wasp, drzik. 

Watchman, guard, meleha, garvil (G. garani), 

Water, i:ts, nits (ef. river): to bring water, lilisi: water running 
through a trough or conduit, sarag (ef. spring): mineral 
water, skim, sgimer: to water, lif hone: Water-Carricr, 
niyltsr: waterfall, mach, khap'h (G.); water-jug, rokhar. 

Wax, dyrid, 

We, wa, mai. 

Wenk, wets; wenkness, listre. 

Wealth, get"hil (G. cethili, good), iymdidre (G. simulidre), 

Weapons, havedch, iaraghi (G.) (ef. arma). 

Weather, dar (G.); good weather, Ehocha far: bad weather, 
khola dar. 

Wedding, gortzil, kvertsil (G.). 

Wedge, thal. 

Wednesday, Dehimash, 

Week, nagzi, nagza, 

Weep (to), ligend; I weep, khwigund : he Weeps, 1gem, 

Weigh (to), liteni (G.). ites 

Well, khochammed (ef. good). 
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West, lekva, dasaviet'h (G.) > weatward, lakva. 

Wet, zyski: to wet, lizhre; moist, moisture, myzhir. | 

What, ma (G. ra), mai, maghal, marog, im: what art thou 
doing ? im khicho? 

Wheat, kuotsen, quetzen, diar (bread); winter wheat, namehghor. 

Wheel, barbeled, 

When, zhilakh, shoma, lakh, lakhasa, 

Whence, tman, inkhan. 

Where, imeg, imegue, imeva, ime. 

Whetstone, lasheer. 

Whey, (sak. 

Which, kheda. 

Whilst, zhi (as anffix to verbal noun). 

Whip, mudrakh, madrag (G. matrakhi). 

White, (hotline, (het hina, Cheet’ hune (G. thet'hri); white stane, 
mugkhu: whitish, mot'Ad'hwan; whiter, khot'ht’hirana ; 
whitest, mali’ hipana, 

Whither, imar, tt’ he, 

Who, tar; to whom, tas; whose, isha. 

Whortleberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), melgumd (Vacotninm 
arctostaphyios), tzinka. | 

Why, ma, imygha, imghai, imghesir; why not, kaimghadom, 

Wide, lygan, masheri; to widen, stretch, limshart; widened, 
fumshare. 

Widow (to b ea), likvrive (G.). 

Wife, Lhekhe, iekhul, tekhel, ekhvt, oekh +» wives, latukheas: 
house of wife's finmily, lamtil. 

Willow (Salix sp.), bagura (the tall broad-leaved variety), 
gynchish (bush). 

Wind, bike (cf. storm), diyk, biklo. 

Window, lakura, lakhwra, lakhura, sennai. 

Wine, ghvinal, ghuine, ghuinol (G. ghvino); wine-cellar, kets; 

 Eneharistie wine, zedash. 

Winter, inthe, amlint'he. 

Wish, desire, hadv; to wish, fikved: I wish, gvimar (ef. have 
and heart); I do not wish, mamaqu ; thou wishest, djaku; 
thou wishedst, dcehekuad:; they wish, kKhakud. I wish, mi 
makn: thou wishest, si dchaku; he wishes, achas khaku. 

Wit, intelligence, bazh, dehkwiv (G. dehkua), tget. 
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Witch, guelmetsar, 

Without, as prefix ond ad as suffix, e.g, wdiorad, without 
bread. 

Wolf, (hkhere, Ui kherem, Chkhare, Uhkheril, 

Woman, fvral. 

Wood, forest, t2khek (G. tge); wood, firewood, zek: wooden, 
cekish, megmemish (of. tree). 

Woodpecker, miqune, maqgunit. 

Wool, matg (G. matgli); woollen cloth, shart'hkrin. 

Word, maki. 

Work, limshai (G. mushaoba), ligirdje; to work, limshiel. 

World, greqana (G,). 

Worm, myt (G. matt), 

Worthless, fey (ef. bad). 

Wound, Jyqiack; to wound, likeheni: wounded, lukach: he 
wounded, chadkache. 

Wrath, riskhv (G.). 

Wrinkled, lukindche. 

Wrist, mekhra. 

Write (to), lira (ef. book). 


Yard, farmyard, courtyard, laze, haz (G. exo), sup"hil: chureh- 
vard, sagp'hlar (G.). 

Yawn (to), likshiel. 

Year, ta, zat, can (cf. summer). 

Yellow, qvif'hel (G.). 

Yes, adu, ho (G.). 

Yesterday, lat"h; day before yesterday, sgvebi ladegh (ef. day). 

Yield (to), ligekh. 

Yoko, aghra (G. wgheli), 

You, sga, sg1ai; your, Mgvel. : 

Young, makhe, ghrazhi (G. vazhi); younger, khokhra, maghrone : 
young man, makhe wash. 





THE MAZALIM JURISDICTION IN THE AHKAM 
SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 


By H. F. AMEDROZ 


MAWArprsS chapter on the office of Kadi in the 
} Ahkim Sultaniyya, ed. Enger, dealt: with in JRAS,, 
1910, p. 761, is followed by that on Waldyat-al-Moazalim ; 
the substance of this chapter is as follows. | 

The Mazilim jurisdiction is defined as compelling those 
who would do each other wrong — mutacsdlimin — to 
mutual justice, and restraining litigants from repudiating 
claims by inspiring fear and awe in them. The moral 
qualities required in the person exercising the jurisdiction 
are set out: practically he is to combine vigilance with 
firmness (p. 129), Visiers and governors with full powers? 
have the jurisdiction inherent in them ; if their power be 
restricted, they require a special mandate; and, inasmuch 
as the jurisdiction is general in scope, the nominee must 
he apt for the offices of successor-designate to the Caliphate, 
vizier, or governor of a large province. If, however, the 
jurisdiction be restricted to supplementing the deficient: 
authority of the Kadis, persons of lesser rank are eligible 
so long as no suspicion of injustice or bribery attach 
to them. 

The jurisdiction was exercised by the Prophet in the 
case of a dispute about priority of right to irrigation, and 
his decision, given in resentment at an imputation of 
favouritism, is variously regarded, cither as a positive 
tule or a permission. 


1 The distinction in a visier's powers is explained by Ostrorog, Ahkam 
Sultinivya, i, 107 tf 
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The omission of the four suceceding Caliphs to exercise 
the jurtediction (p. 180) is attributed to the sufficiency of 
moral sanctions in the early age of Islim, when doubtful 
questions were solved by the Kadi, whilst Arab lawlessness 
yielded to admonition and reproof. Their enforcement of 
the judicial sanction was submitted to: nevertheless, ‘Ali 
in the later and disturbed days of his reign felt the need 
of? firmer rule and a closer adherence to the niceties of 
legal forms, and he did not have recourse to this jurisdiction. 
Two decisions of his are mentioned.* 

After his time open acts of lawlessness necessitated 
recourse to a form of jurisdiction (p. 191) in which 
the vigour of the executive arm was combined with 
an observance Of judicial principles. ‘Abd al-Malik hb, 
Marwin was the first to fix a day for going into the 
case of persons complaining of unjust treatment (stwfa- 
tilimin)—not hearing them in person, but by his 
Kadi Abu Idris, who, in dread of his master’s close 
knowledge and attention, cleared up doubtful points and 
(iid what was necessary to enforce the decrees made, 

Later the number of excesses on the part of governors 
unl other insubordinate persons called for tirm and 
effective repression, and the first Caliph to sit-in person 
in the Mazaélim Court was ‘Omar b ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who 
checked acts of injustice by members of the ruling family, 
repressing them severely, and that in spite of the fear 
of their retaliating on him, Succeeding Caliphs also sat 
in person, from Mohdi to Muhtadi® and restored to 


' For jos3, p. 190, 7, read , 38, os also Cairo, 74, 1 7, 


* One of them seems to tim on contributory negligence : itis explained 


in the Liem, will, 78, Lo, The other, which seems akin tothe Judgment 
of Solomon, is described as amounting to a settlement of the law. 

' For the Caliph’s meal and efficiency im this duty sev Tals. iii, 1730, 
I. 11, and Mas‘adi, viii, 2). He used to jmve the Court warmed for the 
suitors’ convenience (Bathaki, Mahdein wu Mosdert, 577, 1.17). A decision 


hy him on giving bounty out of the poor rate is mentioned in Hilal, 
Wusnd, 2S), 


~ 
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rightful owners their property according to the practice 
of the Persian sovereigns (pp. 132—4) and of the Kuraish 
tribe, whose efforts before [slim to repress acts of violence 
by means of concerted action by the various tribes led 
to the creation of the “ Hilf al-Fudal"; to which the 
Prophet by his approval gave legal sanction. 

Unless the Judge (mazir) be appointed exclusively to 
deal with Mazilim matters he should assign to these 
certain fixed days when the parties should attend, leaving 
the rest of his time t6 his other duties He should be 
accessible to people, and his Court should melude these 
five sets of persons: (p. 135) Guards (Adm and ‘ewn), 
for the use of necessary foree; judicial persons (hadi and 
hdkim), for ascertaining the principles of law and the 
procedure applicable ; jurists (fakih), as referees on 
doubtful or difficult points; scribes (kati), to note 
down what passes between the parties, and what is 
decided for or aguinst them; and approved witnesses 
(sliihid), to show by evidence where the right lies and 
what the judgment should be. 

Matters proper for the cognizance of the Mazilim 
tribunal are next specified under ten heads— 

1. Acts of injustice and tyranny committed against 
people by Governors (iwdli), a matter essentially the 
province of this Court, whose duty it is to serutinize 
their actions very closely with a view to encouraging or 
restraining the same, or, i necessary, superseding the 
Governor. And an extract is given from the first pulpit 


| Seo Lane, 2412", Aghini, xvi, -6, and [bn Khall., transl iii, 611, mn. 4, 
The origin of the league is also stated by Makrizi, Wubajfi (Paris, Ar. 2144, 
191), in the life of *Abd Allah b, .Jad‘in, at whose house the Prophet is 
anid to have witnessed the compact. Here the term “ Fulfil”, said by 
Lane, 2412, to be of uncertain meaning, is explained on the authority 
of al-Zahri (Ton Khull., Sl. Eng. ii, 581); the two existing leagues, the 
Mutatayvilin and the Ablif (Lane, 1902") having refused from mutual 
fenr to assist a wronged man, the Kurnish eauicl 3 


ie Needy creatine yo Hct Le GI, Isle 


flee = 


Jhas. 1011. 42 
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address of ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, in which he refers to 
denials of justice on the part of Governors.' 

2. (p. 186) Injustice in the levying of taxes, to be 
remedied on the just principles which governed the 
administration of the early Caliphs, any excessive levy 
to be refunded by the Treasury, or by the revenue 
official if he has retained it. Muhtadi® had oceasion 
to consider the question of the sufficiency of payments 
of taxes made in the coins of Khosroes, and the history 
of the matter was explained to him by Sulaiman bh. 
Wahb (his vizier, Ibn Khall, SL Eng. i, 597). ‘Omar 
had made the land-tax of sundry conquered provinces 
payable in coin, and coin of that date was struck on 
either the Persian or the Byzantine model. Payment 
was habitually made by number without regard to the 
eoins actual weight. With the decay of primitive virtue 
the “Tabari ” dinars, which contain but four danak, 
were alone paid in, whilst those of full weight were 
retained’ #iyad, when Governor of [rik, required payment 
to be made in coin of full weight, and imposed liability 







1p, 185, L Sack, for "laa “a sacs = Cairo, 76, Gat, resds 


elas ~ =) eo the sense being that Governors denied justice 
wntil it hed to be purchased from them, and distributed injustice (afin) 
until it hod. to be avoided “by the payment of ransam ”, 

Mahdi” in both texts, but clearly an error, for in both the name 
appeurs correctly ut the story's close; moreover, Sulaiman h. Wahb was 
contemporiry, nob with Malbedi, but with Mulitaddi. 

* In an aecount of ‘Abd al-Malik's coinage in a MS, which is probally 
part of the Muatatam of Ibn al-Jauzi, given on the authority of Whki, 
d. a.m. 197 (Nawawi, 614), the equivalent of Miwantli’s Tabari dirham 
is the jariyya, the Tabari there weighing. not four, bot nearly five 
diackt. ‘The text is as follows :— 


let a NS nal all Lely Osta) ws iol! Ley 

dy path telly, Jide aot ody) yy Abed cry teil 
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for deticieney—an injustice which was continued by the 
Omayyad Governors, and, after the adjustment of the 
eoinage under ‘Abd al-Malik, also by al-Hajjaj and 
onwards, except under the second ‘Omar, who discontinued 


it. Under Mansiir the desolation of the Sawad led to the 
tax being levied mainly in kind instead of in money, and 


this was still the ease as to most of the crops (p. 137), 
On hearing these facts Muhtadi, in spite of an anticipated 
loss of revenue to the amount of twelve million dirhams, 
refused to follow the practice described, and ordered the 
deficiency not to be exacted. 

S. Supervising the acts of the secretaries of the 
Government offices (diwéan), since they are in a fiduciary 
position towards Moslems in respect of what they receive 
and disburse from their property: they should therefore 
be kept strictly to rule, all irregularities in their receipts 
or outgoings restrained, and all excesses punished. Mansir 


is recorded to have chastised forgery and alterations on 


the part of this class of officials. 

The foregoing three heads of complaint can be dealt 
with in the absence of an actual complainant (p. 138). 

4. Claims by regular troops in respect of reduction 
in, or withholding of, their pay. ‘These should be closely 
attended to, and the proper sum to be allowed should be 


settled by the Diwan, unpaid arrears to he made good — 


either by the officials, if accountable, or by the Treasury, 
Ma'mim declared that mutinous movements among his 
troops would cease on their being promptly paid, and saw 
this done, 

5, Restoring property taken by foree, If the taking 
be official and be the act of an unjust gov ernor with the 


es ei | Idae ee yee de ae ayes >is = 
The Tuy. iii, #55, Laas, lias : bah ae 
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‘object either of acquiring the property or of spiting its 
owner, then, if the act be manifest on inquiry into the 
case, restoration may be ordered forthwith; otherwise 
only after complaint made, when the matter may be 
referred to the Diwan, and if the seizure be registered 
there’ restoration may be ordered without further proof, 
the entry in the register being sufficient (p. 139). A case 
is mentioned where ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz acted on 
this view. 

On the other hand, if the taking be by private act of 
violence and arrogated power, redress must be preceded 
by « complaint, and restoration must be justified, (a) by 
the wrongdoer's admission; or, (b) by the Court's own 
knowledge, which is sufficient to proceed upon: or, (ce) by 
proof adduced either of the violent sere or of the 
complamant’s title; or, (4) by the concurrent effect of the 
whole evidence, coupled with the absence of any suspicion 
of collusion or of doubt, for such corroborating evidence 


_ being receivable in cases of title to immovables (amlak) 


it may « fortiori he acted upon by the Mazalim Court. 

6. The case of pious foundations (wok), whether public 
or private. The former should be supervised even in the 
absence of complaint, and be brought into conformity with 
their declared objects, These are to be gathered from the 
register of legal decisions kept for the purpose; or from 
the state register as shown by the dealings (mu‘dmala) or 
entries ((hibt) recorded there; or (p. 140) from relevant 
documents rendered trustworthy by reason of their ‘re, 
although not regularly deposed to by approved witnesses, 
inasmuch as there is no precise question at issue, and the 
jurisdiction here is wider than in the case of private 
foundations. In these a plaint on some disputed point is 
requisite to enable the Court to act, and no reliance ean 

be placed on the state register and its entries, nor on 


_ ' That the register in question was that of the Dtwan al-Sawati, or 
confiscated estates, ia shown by the ease before ‘Omar 


é 
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old documents unless they be confirmed by approved 
testimony. 

7. Enforcing decisions given by the Kadi which have 
remained wunenforeed by reason of the overmastering 
arrogance and position of a defendant. In such a case 
the Mazilim Court, having the greater means of com- 
pulsion, should proceed against the party in fault either 
by ousting him from his possession or compelling him to 
perform his obligation. 

8. Open evil doing which the Muhtasib is not strong 
enough to repress!; this should be restrained in accordance 
with revealed law, and the wrongdoers should be brought 
to account. 

9. The care of public worship, and of religious practices 
in general, and seeing to the due performance and 
observance of the same. 

10. The hearing and decision of disputes generally, 
in which eases (p. 141) the decision must proceed in 
accordance with the law as administered by the ordinary 
Judges (hidi and Aakim), for it often happens that the 
Mazailim Court mistonceives its jurisdiction and oversteps 
proper limita. 

Next are set out, under ten heads, the respects in which 
the jurisdiction of this tribunal differs from that of the 
Kadi's Court. 

1. Superiority in dignity and power, enabling it to 
eheck groundless denials on the part of litigants and 
restrain acts of violence on the part of wrongdoers, 

2, A jurisdiction wider and more unfettered, both in 
scope of action and in sentence, 

4. Greater power of intimidation and of eliciting and 
getting at the facts of the case, a task which judges tind 
difficult, and of thus arriving at the truth, 

4. Power of checking open wrongdoing and visiting 
overt transgression with correction and discipline, 


' The Hishe juristiction is the subject of chapter xx (Enger, p, 404), 
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5, Power of deliberation, by recalling the litigants to 
attend when o case is doubtful and making searching 
inquiry into the facts, whereas a Kadi is bound to 
adjudicate when required to do so by a litigant without 
any such delay, 

6. Power to refer the litigants, if they be obstinate, 
to an amin, as referee, to settle the dispute without the 
need of any consent, whereas the Kadi can do this only 
by consent of the parties (p. 142). 

7. Full power of securing the attendance of a litigant 
(muldzama) in cases where an absence of good defence 
is apparent, and of requiring security when that is 
Admissible, to the furtherance of justice and discourage- 
ment of false defences, 

S. Power to hear the evidence of persons leading 
a retired life (mastirin) on matters beyond the Kadi's 
means of knowledge, through approved witnesses. 

1. Power of putting the witnesses on oath where they 
seem to be wanting in their duty from complaisance, or 
where their number is very great, so as to remove 
doubt and suspicion, This again a judge (hdbim) has 
no power to do. 

10. Power, at the outset, to summon the witnesses and 
to interrogate them as to their knowledge of the dispute, 
wherens the practice of the Kadi is to require the com- 
plainant to bring forward his witnesses, and they are 
heard only after being examined by the complainant. 

These are the main points of difference between the two 
Jurisdictions, whieh in other respects are uniform in their 
practice. These general differences are then set forth in 
some detail, 

On a hearing in the Mazailim Court elements my exist 
to either strengthen or weaken the plaint, or these may be 
absent. The former are of six sorts, varying in their 
degree (p, 143), 

I, A document supported by the evidence of approved 





we 
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witnesses who are present. The Court may either summon 
these to testify, or it may disallow the denying party his 
right (ie. to meet the claim by his oath), having regard to 
the facts. In the first case regard is to be had to the rank 
of the person exercising the jurisdiction, as (for instance) 
a Caliph, vizier of full powers, or governor, and if 80, 
whether the rank of the disputants justifies his hearing 
the ease in person, or whether a Kadi should not be 
deputed to hear it, and that either in his presence or not, 
accorling as the party be of middle or of lower rank. 
This is illustrated by a plaint before Ma’min (p, 144), to 
which his own son was defendant; which the Caliph 
eaused to be heard before him by a deputy, forbidding an 
official's attempt to check the plaintiffs vehemence ; and 
the plaint was redressed. Ma’min’s course of proceeding 
was guided by the above rule, and was furthermore 
in conformity with the rule which disqualifies from 
adjudicating on a son's case, or, at any rate, in his 
favour! (p. 145). 

2 In the case of a document in support of a claim the 
witnesses to which are absent the Court has four courses 
open: (ct) intimidating (muha) the defendant so as to 
everawe him into an admission and avoid the necessity 
of hearing the evidence; (6) ordering the withesses’ 
attendance if their whereabouts be known and the 
inconvenience be not excessive; (c) securing the defen- 
dant’s attendance (muldsamca) for three days, or longer 
if the Court deem it right, having regard to the cogency 
of the evidence against him; or (@) to pay regard to the 
nature of the claim, and if it be on a money liability 
to require a surety; or, if on account of a specitied object 
such as land, to sequestrate it, leaving at the same time 
the possession unaffected and making the rents payable to 

‘This story is told also by Baihaki, Mahian wa Masdin, 5). To 


decide a case against a son is declared permissible to a Kildi (text, 
Enger, 128). 
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an «min to be held on behalf of the party entitled If 


the witnesses’ attendance be long delayed or become 
impossible, the Court may interrogate the defendant, with 
intimidation, as to his claim to possession. And although 
on this head the schools differ, yet the Court’s power 
clearly extends to what is permissible and not merely to 


what is obligatory; moreover, it may be too that the 
defendant's answers may terminate the litigation, but 


failing this the ordinary law must prevail, 
4. The witnesses to such a document, although present, 
may not have heen approved by the judge presiding 


(p. 146). In that case they must be summoned and the 


facts about them must be probed into to see in what 
degree they are trustworthy, whether good, bad, or 


indifferent, when the presence of the first or of the 
second class will tell for or against the claim as the 
case may be. An oath may be required of them as 
4” precaution either before or after they are heard. 


Moreover, the hearing may be cither by the Court itself 
and be nected on, or by a Kadi to whom it may be 
referred to report thereon, in which case all «ction 
thereon is deferred, for, be it observed, it is not open 
to the Kadi to act on the evidence of witnesses other 
than those who have been approved by himself, Or, nein, 
the hearing may be referred to approved witnesses to 
report thereon, in which case, if the terms of the reference 
be that they should report the evidence to the Mazalim 


Court, they are under no obligation to inquire inte the 


sufficiency of the deponents, whereas if the terms of the 
reference be to satisfy the Court on this head. then 


they are bound to inquire into their sufficiency, so 1s 


to be able to certify the same on their own knowledge 
with a view to judgment following thereon. ) 


4. The witnesses to the document, although approved, 


may be dead, and the document may require to be 


authenticated by them. In such case it is open to the’ 
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Court to use intimidation so as to force the truth from 
the defendant; or (p, 147) it may make inquiry of him 
as to his possession (of the disputed property) on the 
chance of his answer diselosing the truth; or, again, it 
may inquire into the state of the ease from those living 
near, whether to the property or to the parties, so as 
to get at the truth as to the person entitled. li these 
means fail the matter should be referred to some person 
of respectability (miudtushim) who is under the Court's 
control and is aequainted with the matter of the dispute, 
so that the consequent deliberation and delay may force 
either an admission or a compromise. Failing this the 
inatter must be decided by the ordinary law. 

5. The claimant may possess a written admission by 
the defendant of the claim. If the latter admit the 
writing to be his, and the admission to be true, judgment 
will follow, but if he deny its validity the practice ditters. 
Some Courts, in spite of such denial, give judgment on 
the admission in the writing, treating the denial as merely 
a leval element in the case, and laying stress on the 
acknowledgment, The opinion of very precise jurists 15 
as follows: some hold this course to be not open to the 
Court: others, that the admission in the writing may 
he acted on only if followed by proof of the truth of 
its contents, inasmuch as the Mazailim Court must not 
deal with what is the province of positive law (p. 148). 
And the Court may reconsider the admission in a writing ; 
the defendant may allege that the writing implied 
a letting to him not carried out, or a sale at a price 
still unpaid, as sometimes happens; in such a case the 
Court ean resort to intimidation as the probabilities may 
require, and then refer the case when, failing 4 compromise, 
the Kadi must decide by putting the defendant on oath. 
If the denial be persisted im, some Courts proceed to 
& comparison of other documents undoubtedly in the 
defendant's hand, and so numerous as to exclude the 
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possibility of forgery, and decide by the result. This 


is the view of those who hold that judgment should 
follow on an admission of handwriting; but very precise 
Judges do not hold this to be a ground for judgment, 
but only for intimidation, for the doubt which remains 
after the denial is weaker than that which remains after 
the admission, and it is removed altogether if the hand- 
writings do not correspond, whereupon the intimidation 
becomes «applicable to the plaintiff with subsequent 
reference and eventually decision by the Kadi on the 
oath of the party. 

6. The production of «a stated account (fasdib) which 
bears out the claim—a matter of constant occurrence in 


commercial transactions (ime‘dmaldt), Jts effect varies 


according to whether it proceed from the claimant or the 
defendant, In the first case its effect is the less strong, 
and the Court will take into consideration its form: and 
if this be irregular (p. 149) and so Open to suspicion, 
it is rejected and tends to weaken the claim, but if it he 
regular and clear, it commands confidence and affords 
ground for applying intimidation or for subsequent 
reference or decision by the Kadi, as the case may be, 
If it proceed from the defendant as either in his own 
hand or that of a elerk of his, the elaim is thereby 
strengthened. If he admit the writing to be his, that he 
Is aware of its purport and that it is correct, he is bound 
thereby ; but if he admit only the writing, then some 
Courts act as in the case of the written admission 
(suprit), holding indeed an account to be of greater 
weight than a mere written document, for in a stated 
aocount eredit is given only for what is in fact received. 
Very precise judges, with whom some jurists are in 
agreement, hold that judgment should not be given 
‘m Aan account the contents of which are not mlmitted, 
hut that it justifies a greater amount of intimidation 
than does aw mere writing on the 


ground of its greater 
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certainty. The next steps are the reference, or judgment 
by a Kadi. 

If the account be in the hand of the secretary, the 
defendant is questioned in the first instance, and if he 
acknowledge it he is bound thereby, otherwise the secretary 
is questioned (p. 150), and if he deny it his denial tells 
against it, with a liability on his part to intimidation if 
his character be open to suspicion, but not if he be of good 
repute. His acknowledgment of its correctness is evidence 
against the defendant and judgment may follow thereon, 
provided the secretary be himself an approved witness, 
and the ease is determined on the evidence of one witness 
or on the defendant's oath as the case may be, either under 
the tenets of the sehool to which the judge adheres? or 
on the law as administered by the Court, according. to the 
cireumstanees. For the varying circumstances of Mazalim 
cases require variety of decision, each admitting of only 
a eertain degree of intimidation, to be determined by the 
Circumstances. 

Next ure noticed, and in the same order, the six converse 
eases which result in the claim being not strengthened, but 
weakened, whereby the liability to intimidation is shifted 
from defendant to plaintiff. 

1. A document supported by approved and present 
witnesses, and caleulated to displace the claim by showing, 
for instance, (a) that the plaintiff had sold the subject of 
the claim (to the defendant); (>) admission by him of mo 
title ; (¢) or by his father, under whom he claims (p. 151); 
or (@) ownership by the defendant of the subject of the 
claim: such defences negative the claim (/afal), and 
expose the plaintiff to punishment (ta'dtb) If it be 
contended that the alleged sale was due to fear, and 
was a voluntary creation of tenancy to get a powerful 

\ The divergent views on this question are stated by (oldziher, 


Vorfaunpen a. ad. Salam, 1010, pp. 55-9. Instances of the practice are 
given in Kindi, pp. 43, 1 1, 84, | 2, Sou, L 20. and S84, L 8. 
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protector '—a matter of not uncommon occurrence—the 
document of sale either negatives this or it does not ; and 
the claim becomes strengthened or weakened accordingly, 
and intimidation is applicable to the one or to the other 
party, with power of seeking information from neigh- 
bouring proprietors. If the result be to displace the 
apparent effect of the document, that result must follow ; 
otherwise effect must be given to its terms as testified to 
by the witnesses to the sale. Opinions differ as to whether 
the defendant can be required to swear that the sale was 
4 genuine one and not as above stated, some holding the 
affirmative, beeause his contention is a plausible one ; 
others the negative, on the ground that the first contention 


(viz. no sale) is inconsistent with the later case (viz. a sale. 


but impeachable). Each ease must be judged by its own 
special circumstances. Thus, if the claim be on a personal 
fiability to which a release be pleaded, and the reply be 
that the release was perfected before the claim was satistied 
(the claim being still unsatistied), then the question of 
putting the defendant on oath is to be decided as above 
(p. 152), 

2. Absence of the defendant's witnesses to the document. 
Here, if the denial of the claim be precise and detinite in 
character, as, for instance, purchase from the plaintiff and 
price paid and purchase deed produced, then the defendant 
becomes, as it were, plaintiff on this document with his 
Witnesses absent, and the procedure appropriate to that 
state of things is followed. Nevertheless the defendant 
is entitled to wide powers of possession and management, 
for both facts and indicia are in his favour. although 
they fall short of actual proof of ownership, Intimidation 
follows as may he required, and. if possible the witnesses 


are made to attend within a fixed period, during which 


rl=|, see Dozy, The Majatth of-'Ulam, 02, has this definition : 
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a reference can be ordered with a view to compromise, 
whereby the claim will abate and the witnesses be dispensed 
with, failing which a searching inquiry should be made 
from the adjoining owners. In the interval the Court 
may, in its discretion, and on a survey of the facts and 
probabilities of the ease, either give possession to the 
plaintiff pending proof of the sale or to an amin to hold 
the profits on behalf of the person entitled, or may leave 
the defendant in possession with a restraint on his disposal 
of the profits, these being made payable to the amin. 
Matters will thus rest on one of these alternatives as the 
Court may think right, until the truth be established 
either by inquiry or by evidence (p. 153), If these means 
fail the law must decide, and the defendant may require 
the plaintiff to be put on oath, which is conclusive. If, 
however, the denial be not precise, but a mere traverse 
of the plaintiffs right, the evidence in support of the 
document may either go to this, or 1) may assert owner- 
ship in the defendant, In such ease he should not be 
deprived of possession, but his management should be 
restricted, and the profits safeguarded pending inquiry 
and reference as the Court may direct, having regard to 
the facts of the ease. 

3. That the witnesses to the document are not of the 
approved class. In such case the same procedure is 
followed as in the similar case of the plaintiff's witnesses, 
having regard to whether the denial be precise or not, and 
to the Court's discretion on the facts. 

4. ‘That the witnesses are approved, but dead, Here 
judgment can only follow on the extent of intimidation 
implied by a very close inquiry, and the Courts decision 
must be governed by whether the denial be precise in its 
character or ot, 

&. If the defendant meet the claim with a document 
under the plaintiffs hand which involves disbelieving him, 


the procedure is similar to that in the case of written 


os mul lin ) at 
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admissions, and intimidation depends on the facts ty 
the case. | 
6. (p. 154) The production of a stated account which 


negatives the claim is treated on the same principles as: 
one supporting it, the inquiry, intimidation, and postpane- 


ment of the decision depending on the facts of the ease. 
If these fail the Court must give a decision with a view 
to finality. | 

A claim, however much divested of strengthening or of 


weakening elements, must be atiected by the fact of the 
Courts opinion leaning in favour of plaintif, or of 


defendant, or being evenly balanced. The result will 


he that intimidation and elose inquiry will become 


applicable against one or other party, for the actual 


decision of a case cannot be affected by inclination of 


opinion, Now if opinion incline to the plaintiff and doubt 
rest on the defendant, it may happen, apart from any 


conclusive proof of the claim, that the plaintiff is of 
mild and friendly disposition and the defendant the 


reverse; this raises a presumption that a claim, eg. for 
the forcible taking of property, would not, by such 
a plaintiff and against such a defendant, be put too 
high. Again, if the plaintiff be of known integrity and 
the defendant be notoriously the reverse, this tells in 


favour of the honesty of the claim. Or, again, the 
litigants’ characters may be on a par (p, 155), but the 


plaintiff may be known to have exercised in the past 
possessory acts, whilst no motive can be assigned for 
the defendant's interference. In all such cases the Court 


may either intimidate the defendant because of the 


suspicion attaching to him, or it may require an explanation 
of his possessory acts and of his sudden aceruer of title. 


A Kadi, according to Malik, may do this in any ease 


Which raises suspicion; «@ forfier’ therefore the Mazilim 


It happens, too, that a defendant of high rank may 


' 
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recoil from being put on the same level as his litigant 
Im a suit, and may therefore make a voluntary surrender 
to him, An instance is given of this happening under 
Hadi, where a defendant preferred to keep his distance 
from the plaintiff by abandoning to him the property 
clatmed.' 

For the Mazilim tribunal will strive to grant a com- 
plainant redress in such a way os will save the face of 
the defendant, or it will induce the defendant to so act 
as will bring about the result: and avoid the imputation of 
injustice and of the withholding of right. Thus a claim 
by the inhabitants of a place near Basra against successive 
Caliphs (p. 156) was decided in their favour by the action 
of Ja‘far the Barmecide in buying for them the subjeet- 
matter of the claim, and this he did either spontaneously, 
or, more probably, in collusion with Rashid. In either 
case the result inured to the furtherance of justice and the 
safecuard of reputation (p, 157). 

On the other hand, if opinion incline to the defendant 
by reason of his character for integrity being better than 
that of the plaintiff, or because the latter is of low and 
mean repute whilst the defendant is a man of austerity 
and dignity? and it be sought to put him on oath with 
the object of disparaging him, or it so incline by reason 
of his acts of ownership being intelligible whereas the 
plaintiff's acts are not, in all these cases suspicion attaches 
to the plaintiff. Malik requires as a preliminary that 
& prima facie case should have been established to 
immovable property, or proof of mutual dealings in 
a claim on personal liability; the other doctors do not 
admit this even as regards the Kadi, and in the Mayilim 
Court, where the jurisdiction is based on expediency, 
and which is guided rather by what is permissible than 


t Td, Thn al-dauzi, AdAbiyd, ed. Cairo, 154, 60, 
* pp. 157, 1. 4, for Faas read Ustas (Dozy, Supp, i, (UP, anh «| du). 
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by what is obligatory, it is allowable in cases where 
suspicion attaches, or obstinate disobedience is attempted, 


to make stringent inquiry with a view to getting at 
the truth, and to protect the defendant by all available 
legal methods. And if the matter comes to a mutual 
oath by the parties, that is the final and conclusive test 
which cannot be denied to a litigant either hy Kadi or 
by Mazilim Court whenever intimidation and exhortation 
have proved unavailing. 

Tf a claim be split up, and it be sought to impose *— 
repeated oaths in regard thereto (p. 158), with the object | 
of distressing and disparaging an adversary, under Kadi 
practice this is allowable, but under Mazalim practice 
4 plaintiff may be compelled to combine his claims wherever 
they appear oppressive, and an oath is imposed such a5 
will cover the whole. ea 

If the litigants’ merits and evidence be of equal weight 
both as regards proof and presumption, they must be 
exhorted to agree, and this under both the practices, but _ 
the Mazalim practice allows also of intimidation, inquiry, 
with a transfer of possession, and, if the right remain in’ 
dispute, a reference of the case to neighbours of repute 
and to leading kinsfolk, failing which the ultimate resort: 
is the Kadi's interposition in person or hy deputy for the _ 
decision of the matter. ce 

Tn case of difficulty and doubt the Magilim judge will — 







2 

‘." 

| | TeX: 
often welcome and act on the advice of learned tone! oe 
present. ‘Omar, in a case which raised a ni I a 


between husband and wife (p. 159), on receiving adviee 
from one present forthwith called on him to dacidaht lan 
approving afterwards his decision and (p. 160) appointing — 
him Kavli. This ease further illustrates: the fact that the 








P1601. 3, for sesF read asjCairo, p. 89,1. 17, dues. The story 
occurs in the Aitdh af-Asod'it of Abu Hilal al-* Askari, Paris, Ar, 5086, 
186", and in Adhkiyd, 49, on the wuthority of al-Sha‘hi, d. aw I 
(Ibn Khall., SL. Eng. ii; 4). | bee ae 
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Mazfilim jurisdiction is guided by what is permissible, not 
by what is obligatory. 

Where orders are made to inquire into petitions addressed 
to the Mazilim Court, the person to whom the order issues 
Inay or may not have inherent power to carry out the 
order. In the case of a Kadi, the order may empower 
him to decide the question, or merely to inquire into it 
and to set as referee, Lf the order be to decide, he can 
do this under his inherent jurisdiction, the order being 
afirmative merely and not restrictive in this respect; if 
the order he to inquire imto the facts, or to act as referee 
between the parties, and it prohibit him from giving 
& decision, such prohibition effectively restricts him from 
so doing (p. 161), but in other respects! his general 
Jurisdiction remains, for just as the conferring of 
jurisdiction may be twofold, general and special, so may 
be the restriction. If the order do not prohibit a decision 
except in so far as it specifies an inquiry, some hold that 
a decision is allowable under the general jurisdiction, for 
an order as to a part does not imply a prohibition of the 
rest; others hold that it is prohibited, as the order ts 
limited by its terms to an inquiry and to a reference, and 
its scope is defined by those terms, 

Under an order referring a matter no report of 
the facts to the Mazilim Judge is required, but it is 
otherwise under an order for an inquiry, as an inquiry 
requires to be answered. But if the person to whom 
the order issues have no inherent power, such as a jurist 
or an approved witness, then the order may be either 
to inquire, or to act as referee, or to decide the case, 
In the first case he must make such a report as will 
enable a judgment to be founded thereon, and if the 
contents of the report fall short of this, the Court may 
yet treat it as matter which affords ground for applying 


' For 161, 1. 1, Uptae peed, read as Cairo, 00, 14, Lalas Last. 
mas. 1011. 43 
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intimidation or for making“inquiry as against one or other 
of the parties. In the second case, that of a reference, 
the referee need not concern himself with the exact terms 
of the order (p. 162), for no special appointment or 
conferring of power is needed; the order requires merely 
the choosing and indicating a referee and imposing him 
on the parties. And if the result be n compromise, no 
report is needed, for the evidence can he deposed to by 
himself, if summoned to do so. If, on the other hand, 
no compromise follows, the referee can adduce the parties: 
statements as evidence to the Mazilim Court if the 
proceedings there continue, otherwise not. And in the 
third case, that of an order to decide, this is not 
equivalent to a conferring of jurisdiction, and the true 
meaning of the order must be considered and given 
effect to. It may empower the satisfyimg a litigants 
claim; in such case it must be scrutinized and the relief 
be limited thereto. For instance, if the plaintiff claim 
a reference or an inquiry and ‘this be ordered, the relief 
must be limited thereto, and that whether the order be 
imperative in form, or consultative, for no power to 
give a binding judgment being required the order does 
not go to this length. 

Where a complainant asks to have his case decided, 
both the litigants and the dispute must be pir 
failing which the jurisdiction does not arise, for 
does not fall under the general jurisdiction, and ee 
uncertainty ousts the special jurisdiction. Provided the 
dispute be duly specified (p. 165), then, if the order to 
grant relief be imperative, this authorizes a decision 
thereon: if it be consultative in form, this according to 
state practice is equivalent to an imperative order, and 
it is customary to act on it. But AS regards matters of 
revealed law there is on this head a conflict of opinion ; 
some hold to the strict letter and requirg the order ta 
be imperative in its terms. And even if the plaintitl 
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ask for judgment and the order be to satisfy his claim, 
this according to ordinary practice confers jurisdiction, 
but on the strict meaning of the terms it does not do 
so, for what has been claimed is an order for judgment, 
and not a judgment itself. 

On the other hand,if the order be to grant the claimant's 
petition, then the matter has its inception in the actual 
terms of the order, and on those terms depends the 
eonferring of jurisdiction. Such an order may be in 
form a full one, combining an order to inquire with an 
order to decide; this is effective, for to decide implies 
a decision according to law: the term is descriptive 
merely (p, 164) and not restrictive, and the order confers 
full jurisdiction. Or, the order may be permissive and 
fall short of the former in that it orders a decision 
but does not order inquiry: this also operates to confer 
jurisdiction, because to decide presupposes a previous 
inguiry which is involved therein. But if the order 
be limited to an inquiry, this will not be effective to 
confer jurisdiction, because to inquire between the parties 
is equally consistent with a permissive reference and 
with a binding order. And it is doubtful whether the 
addition of the words “according to law” cures the defect, 
for both a compromise and a reference sre matters of law, 
although they be not obligatory. 


Mawardi's account of the Mazilim tribunal suggests that 
what in its origin was an exceptional appeal for redress 
to the sovereign in person, came to be an every-day 
application to his representative to be dealt with according 
to a settled practice.’ He dates the system from the time 

' Described by Makrizi, de Sacy, Chrest. Ar,, 2nd ed., i, 199, who 
translates Magilim by “‘plainte de quelque vexation™; Ostrorog. 
Ahiam Soultaniyya, i, 200, has “torte”, restricted in menning to such 
as the ordinary Courts are unable to repress, The equivalent “‘affaire 
criminelie " given in Prova d'Or, viii, 21, is scarcely approprinte, vot 
the term does bear the sense of criminal responsibility, MaAwnandli, 
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of ‘Abd al-Malik; Baihaki, Maddsin ica Maedwi, pp. 525-8, 
gives indeed Omayyad cases, mostly decisions of ‘Omar 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, but his character and acts were largely 
idealized im later times, and in ‘some of the instances he 
is made to grant the applicants consequential, and rather 
remote, damages, Under the Abbasids the jurisdiction 
was regularly exercised, and more and more by viziers 
apart from the Caliphs. For the inevitable increase in 
the volume and complexity of the applications found some 
of these either untit or disinclined for serious business. 
Baihaki wrote under Muoktadir, but Mazilim cases of that 
Caliph he has none to relate: it is Ma’min alone of the 
dynasty who provides him material.’ Of his successors, 


p. 106, in dealing with the punishment of rebels and bandits, says that 
ene view of the law was that the effect of repentance after detection was 
to abrogate the sin, matAam, bat not the responsibility for the act, 
macdlin. The two terms are again contrasted in Baihaki, Mahieu wa 
Moasdiwi, 535, 1. 11, where o ruler is made to say that he could not bold 
himself clear of moral blame, ma'thom, for having appointed an unfit 
petreon to investigute mercedfi. 

' The story on p. 53] is that given by Miwardi, aepra, p. 43, That 
on p. 629 tells how Ma'miin ehamed Ahmad b, Hishiim into repairing 
his wrong done; that on p. O00) (cf. Vakot, Muldiin, fii, S47) contains 
‘Omar's appreciation of a Nabathwan. Both these are told by Ibn Taifar, 
B.M. Add. 23315, 200 and 404, with two others, 41a, ed. Keller, transl. 
40-7. The lust of Baihaki's stories (p. 532, and, shortly, in [bn Hamdan, 
Tadhkira, B.M. Or. 3179, 1874-8) tells how the seller of a jewel claimed 
its price from Ma‘miin on the ground that it had been bought for him, 
and been left unpaid by his agent. The Caliph raised a good defence, 
but ended in making a politic submission. It is to be noticed that on 
p. 533, 1. 14, the claimant quotes the pastage from ‘Omar's letter of 
instructions that “the elaitnant must produce evidence, from the 
defendant an oath may be exacted” (JRAS., 1010, p. 311), os though 
from a legal Magna Charta, and another passage is quoted in the letter 
of instreetions from Tahir b. ol-Husain to his son (Tah, iii, 1068, L 1). 
Ma'miin appears agnin before us in Magilim, and not to his advantage, 
in al-Kindi, el, Guest, 506, Al-Hairith bh, Muskin, attending: it Kifidi- 
designate in Egypt before the official sitting in Mazilim, was appealed 
to by the complainant as to the reputation of hia wrongdocrs. He 
declared them to be of bad character. The Court sought to evade his 
testimony, but he persisted. Thereupon he was summoned by Ma'mfin 
and admitted he hud neither suffered at their hands nor had any dealings 
with them, but sald be had spoken from common knowledge (which waa, 
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Muhtadi, as one of his reforming efforts, resumed Mazilim 
sittings (Tab. iii, 1736), and was found engaged thereon 
when overawed by his Turkish troops (ib. 1738). 

Muktadir preferred to act by deputy, and was represented 
in the various quarters of Baghdad by jurists chosen by 
the head of the Shverfa, but in Rusifa by the stewardess: 
Thumal, chosen by his mother for the purpose, At first 
public disapproval left her Court deserted, but a Kadi 
attended and kept matters straight, which satisfied the 
pubhe (‘Arib, 71), so it may well be that the president's 
aequiescence in his proceedings was expressed by her 
quiescence. But the singularity of the appointment must 
have struck Makrizi, for it is recorded in the Sulak in 
the brief notice of Muktadir’s reign Previously, under 
Mutawakkil, we find the poet ‘Ah b. Jahm presiding 
over Mazilim at Hulwan (Agh. ix, 108), and nothing 
that we are told of him sugvests any special fitness for 
judicial duties, To attend to Mazilim was one of the 
Caliph Kahir's promises of amendment (Tbn al-Athir, 
vill, 193). 

Asa rule Abbasid viziers heard the applications in 
person. Ahmad b. Abi Khalid, Ma'intin’s voracious vizier, 
allowed the attractions of a litigant’s table to so entirely 
outweigh the demerits of his case that complaints led to 
the Caliph allowing him a thousand dirhams daily for 
table money (Ibn Taifir, BM. Add. 23318, 88*), A story 


indeed, the legal method of testing credibility of witnesses). Neverthe- 
less Ma'min offered him to leave Egypt for good. This episode is 
a apecimen of the interesting matter added by Mr. Guest to the text of 
al-Kimdli, 

| ffist, d'Koypte de Mokriv, by E, Blochet, 1908, p. 72. Thomal ‘s 
charactor is described Ly Iba Miskawaih, Tajdrib ‘al. Cam, yy 164, 
as follows :— 


Bae pt dot Eland lS UST GaSb Liew ah il 
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in the Kitab al-Awé'il' depicts Ibn al-Zayyat sitting 
jointly with Ahmad b.‘Ammiara in a case where a complaint 
of the forcible seizure of property was met by the inquiry 
whence it had been derived, The Court had better have 
been content with the evidence of lawful possession in 
the applicant, for his explanation was that it represented 
profits made by a father and an unele in the respective 
trades practised by the parents of the presiding officials. 
This so amused Mu‘tasim that he granted redress. In 
another case Ibn al-Zayyit was protected against all mis- 
reception of evidence by the claimant's suggesting that 
it was of no real use: better disregard it altogether 
(Ach. xx, 47). 


* The author, Abu Hilal al-‘Askari (Brock. i, 126), was writing in 
AH. SO; see Irshad al-Arib, iii, 135, Tho al-Zavvit is mentioned as the 
first vizier who eorved] three Culiphs. Ibn ‘Ammira, who Appears ith 
Tabari, i, L183, os Ibn ‘Ammar, was charged bo su perviae the falling 
vinier al-Fadl b, Marwan, on whose fall Thn al-Zayyit became sole vinier. 
The text is as follows :— 


wt GaN gg Sat og Mal os Deal ys tee yl a 

aol alos JG tall eb ode OS es 
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wa! os dad Le (IS \,o=1, oe, Vgnged 23 Lalas be 0 en 
pose! J. Selle dee de cst _5| Ale de. ld 
Jreed se CGI gad Lod JO, Lb Ile lhe il sped 
(N35) \3NSell al ne Ulee ol Wl: JE a og ee 
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Mu'tadid’s vizier, ‘Uhaid Allah b. Sulaimiin, heard 
Mazilim cases, for it was an application by a son of 
Ibn al-Zayyat that gave him occasion to obey his own 
father's injunction to befriend him." The incompetent 
al-Khakini acted as his deputy (Ibn Misk. v, 85), and 
it must have been under his vizierate, or that of his son 
al-Kaisim, that Ahmad b. al-Furat is described as cleverly 
parrying Mazalim claims by thrusts both administrative 
and legal (Hilal, Wuserd, 255), 

The neglect of Mazilim matters by Muktadir's first 
vizier, al-‘Abbas b, al-Hasan, was regarded as a dereliction 
of duty (‘Arib, 25, 1. 18); and his successors, [bn al-Furat 
and ‘Ali b, ‘Isa, held regular sittings, for several of their 
decisions are recorded by Hilal. Some of these are mere 
begging applications (pp. 144 and 222); one was a dispute 
about shops, dakakin (p. 143); another between districts 
as to the width of a bridge (p. 256), But the grievances 
were mainly fiseal, in respect of the land, e.g., a complaint 
of the basis on which it was taxed (p. 163); of an 
oppressive assessment, on whieh ‘Ali b, ‘Isa wrote a letter 
of instructions (p. 345); and of the takmila, i.e. the liability | 
for the quota of the land-tax attributable to those who 
had left Fara owing to the Saffarid occupation (p. 340), 
on which a letter of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa is set out, which Ibn 
Miskawaih refers to as widely known and admired. 


' Faraj ba'd al-Shidda, ed, 1904, i, 107-10; a version by Ibn Hamdan 
(Tadhiira, BLM. Or, 3180, 231%) discloses that the grievance was against 
Ahmad b, Isri’‘il and about landed property, The deficiencies of this 
edition of the Faraj are os abundant as its inaccuracies. The original 
M&S. is not indicated, but a comparison of Leyden, No, 440 (Cod. 61 Gol), 
and of Bodl. Poc,, (4, shows how much matter is wanting—ialer aba the 
story of the thirteen millions sought to be exacted from Ibn al-Furdt 
(Hilal, Wusard, 103-5). 

' Vol v, 03. On p. 02 he gives the text of a general letter of 
geass by the ee on she = in of at Ls follows += 
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One case relates to Radtraya (p. 440). By the statement — 


of an official its population was known for powers of 
endurance and for an abundant supply of Erievances, 


Their governor, having exhausted the means in Ios 


power for recovering arrears of taxes, asked the vizier's 


Jeave to proceed to stronyéer measures. But “Al replied 


that his only lawful remedy was mulazame (euLprer, 


Pp 642), and that he must not exceed jt. This 
equitable ruling caused on inerease in the taxes’ yield 


of 20 percent.’ “Ali acted when out of office (‘Arib, 150, 
L 19), and when al-Kalwadhini was vizier (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 166), but. the next vizier stipulated that he should 


| hot act (Misk. v, 354, 1, 11). The Fatimide General 


Jauhar on entering Egypt in a.m. 358 forthwith sat 


in Mazilim as representing his sovereign al-Mu‘izz 


(al-Kindi, 298), 
Tt is at this point in his history that Ibn al-Athir 
refleets that in general it was the prospect of gain alone, 


and no sense of duty, that led viziers and other high. 
Officials to concern themselves. with 
and he adds that this was borne 


people's grievances, 
out by his own personal 
C8 YN OS Et se CIE sash OG ht de ale 
La alee) ert Seely At ge sla) 5s, dnd wd meade 
BNE ee eg 2881 eh Sl Spay dome sale Sig oy 


ot Ll mazes Lill, Lals ce) de w clot wishes 


alll obs 
* The grievances so prevalent at Bidraya are described ay connected 


with wiebhey, risin, and fenijla, Charitable endowments have ever 


heen fruitinul in litigation. ust must signify binding usages with 
regard to taxation, for we find a complaint (Hilil, 163) that land 
it whe reali a einen cutinary footing. of the district, aaldn, whereas 


‘it was really a fofi'a, with a rum, usage, of oli standing, And among: 


the acts of misgovernment of al-Khakini is mentionud (p. 263) that he 
taade a corrupt profit hy abrogating usages (iabvit al-ruavein), Onn aril 
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experience. That experience was just commencing at the 
time when Ndr al-Din Mahmad b. Aangi died, a.m. 569, 
and of that exemplary Moslems Mazilim decisions 0 
instance has been preserved in « legal treatise dedicated 
to Saladin.' We read that from the reign of Muhtadi 
onuwards the eclipse of the Caliphs’ authority under their 
Turkish troops led to inquiries into Mazalim being 
delégated to their viziers, but that when Nir al-Din 
riled over Syria he heard the cases in person with 
jurists in attendance for points of doubt, and that he 
disposed of the whole within the day. And he him- 
self related how, when examining the land-tax of 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu'main, he resolved to deprive the inhabitants 
of their land on the ground that he had been told it 
had been aequired by eaeli having backed up his 
neighbour's claim by evidence—a state of things which 
recalls the population who earned a livelihood by taking 
in each other's washing. Nir al-Din’s hearer objected 
to this barely credible and unsupported story being 
acted on; still he persisted, and ordered his secretary 
-to write accordingly. But, as the document awaited his 
signature, he heard a voice on the river bank singing 
verse in praise of justice; this he regarded as a warning 
from above, and contrite and humble he tore up his order. 
Acts of injustice by courtiers and officials, especially 
in respect to tax-gathering, are in the forefront of 
Maiwardi'’s list, and represent a large majority of the 
enses recorded by Baihaki. The cases covered by headings 
¢ and 5 are such as call especially for a tribunal at 
once more powerful and more unfettered in procedure 
than ordinary Jaw courts. In the former the entire 
community is the aggrieved party: in the latter, a single 


AL Minkdy al-Maslik A Sigieat al- Maiil, Cairo, 1627, brought to 
my notios by Professor Margolionth Apart from the anecdote here 
given the contents of its chayter on Magilim are copied from Mawardj, 
The author, ‘Abd al-Rahmiin b, ‘Abd Allah, | cannot identify. 
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and maybe lowly member thereof; and it might well 
happen that a weapon of irresistible force lacked an 
individual arm to wield it, or that on arm eager to 
strike was held back by deticiency of strength. In 
both cases this tribunal could supply what was wanting. 
As regards heading 4, it 1s to be feared that the troops 
imperfectly realized their lawful remedies thereunder, for 
[can find no instance of their appealing to the tribunal, 
Occasion was not wanting, but they preferred the simpler 
weapons, revolt and violence, 

Headings 6 to 8 suggest matters which were the 
peculiar province of our Courts of Equity, eg. trusts, 
charitable and private, and mandatory and prohibitive 
‘injunctions in aid of the defective powers of the 
common law. 

In heading 9 it is again the community which ia 
aggrieved by the irregularities in religions practice 
which the Court is to check. 

Heading 10 states a general jurisdiction in aid of the 
ordinary courts, like English equity, or the Star Chamber 
until it came to supersede the ordinary courts where 
they were too weak to act. But whereas the rules of 
equity, like the Pretor-made Roman law, differed from 
the common Jaw, Mawardi lays it down that the Mazilim 
rules should conform thereto, In respect of the letter 
of the law this must have been so, having regard to 
the divine origin of its provisions, but in respect of 
procedure Mawardi himself goes on to indicate points 
of divergence under further headings. 

He had indeed already touched on their respective 
spheres in ch. iii (Enger, p, 51), saying that, whilst 
# judicial decision already pronounced might be enforced 
hy the Mazilim Court against a dilatory or recalcitrant 
party, in cases which still awaited decision the jurisdiction 
was ousted. But this rule, like many others of Moslem 
law, may have been little more than theory. For it is 
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recorded of Egypt that the zeal shown by Ahmad b. Talin 
in dealing with Mazilim matters cansed the people to 
desert the tribunal of the Kadi Bakkar (Kindi, 512, 1.21); 
that the same result followed later from similar activity 
by Kafar, so that the Kadi became “as though under 
interdiction", weAjir ‘alaiha (ib. 584, 1 2): and that 
& seven years hiatus in the succession of Kadis in 
Eeypt under Khumirawaih proved of no moment, as the 
Mazilim tribunal continued its sittings (ib. 515, ]. 11). 
None of the headings expressly includes proceedings by 


way of appeal from a legal decision, but every appellant 


is an aggrieved person, and success shows his grievance 
to be well founded. In the notice of al-Harith b. Maskin 
(ib. 504), is an account of a litigation carried before 
a sneeession of judges with varying result, and terminated 
by an application by way of Mazilim in Baghdad where 
the jurists, to whose decision Mutawakkil referred the 
case, held the latest Kadi decision to be wrong. Again 
we find successive and similar decisions on a ibs referred 
by the Fatimide Mu‘izz, as a Mazalim matter, to the 
Kadi al-Nu‘man, whose decision was probably intended 
to be final (ib. 586). 

Hariri, born four years before Mawardi died, has also 
a passage bearing on the concurrent jurisdiction of legal 
tribunals. In the Makamat (de Sacy, 2nd ed., 311) is 
the story of a debtor who, finding his creditor resolved 
on taking him before the Kadi, deliberately assaulted 
him in order that his case might come rather before the 
Wali al-Jara’im than before the Hakim jfi-l-Mazxilvm. 
Chenery translates (p. 261): “the Governor having 
authority over offences,” and “the judge of civil wrongs”, 
ie, the criminal and the civil tribunal. Hariri thus 
identifies the Kadi with the Mazilim Court, where he 


did, in fact, very frequently preside (al-Kindi, passim), 


The commentator of Hariri says that jerd‘im were the 
concern of the shiima, and Mawardi, when dealing with 
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ay = the matter in ch. xv (Enger, p. 375), siys, on pp. 876-8, 





mativin, ie, of police—eases which would be dealt 


‘ with by the shihwe, or in earlier times by the sherfa. 
= The reason he vives is, that this official has better means 
Ht, of discovery than either Kadi or Hakim: their province 

& 


it was to pronounce Judgments (cikiim), whereas govern: 
ment (siyisc) was the concern of the Amir. It is 
apparent too that at Baghdad in a.m. 331 crimes liable 
to the fixed penalties (hudad) were habitually dealt with 
“by the Sahib al-Shiurta 
That a Kadi could act with vigour aguinst a high-placed 
wrongdoer appears from the story how Abu ‘UWhaid Ibn 
Harb, Kadi im Egypt a.#, 293-311, dealt with Muhammad 
b. “Ali al-Madara’i, a very powerful personage. Having 
refused a woman's claim to exercise the right of pre- 
emption (shufia), he sought to evade meeting it on oath ly 
dilatory tactics suggested to him by the jurist al-Tahawi 
(Ibn Khall., SI. Eng. i, 51), but in the end he had to yield 
(Kindi, 529-30). Abu ‘Ubaid's predecessor, Thn ‘“Abda, 
had exercised the Mazilim duties before being appointed 
Kadi, and it is not apparent from the narrative in whieh 
‘capacity Abu ‘Ubaid was appealed to by the woman. His 
intention was, he states, to meet the defendant's continued 
i Ibn w-Athir, viii, 302, where Nasir il-TMule the Hamdanid, then 
In power at Bavhdad, is deseribod ws performing the duties of the 
office, including the infliction af Audie, This PAE Appears more 


folly in whet is evidently Tbn w)-Athir’s authority, the Tnjdrib al-Umem, 
vi, res thes roms : 
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contumacy by closing his court and applying to be relieved 
of his office, And it is noticeable that a full century 
earlier the same method was adopted at Kifa by the Kadi 
Sharik (Ibn Khall., Sl. Eng. i, 622) against the Hashimite 
Masa b. ‘Isa, Mahdi’s cousin. He had wronged a woman 
hy destroying her boundary wall and annexing her 
property to that purchased from her brothers, and had 
inet a summons to attend the court by sending the Sahih 
ul-Shurta to remonstrate. He went reluctantly, and had 
the foresight to provide himself with necessaries in the 
prison in the belief that he would be sent there. This 
happened, and Misa’s chamberlain coming later wus sent 
to join him, Misa next sent a number of the RKadi's 
own friends, but they, too, were imprisoned for bringing 
i message from a sili, and these Misa released by force. 
Next day, when Sharik, sitting in his court, heard of this 
he sealed his official bag (fimeatr), and, ordering his luggage 
to follow, set out for the bridge of Kfifa and for Baghdad, 
saying that he had been induced to accept office against 
his wish in the belief that it was hedged by dignity. 
Misa overtook him, and he yielded to his entreaties only 
on condition that the prisoners all went back to prison, 
and he did not move until they had done this. He then 
returned to his court in the mosque, had the parties before 
him, and gave the woman full redress.’ In this case, 
although the woman is referred to as mutazallima, it is 
stated that Sharik was sitting as Kadi, and it may be that 
Abn ‘Ubaid b, Harb was doing likewise, 

Some idea of deference to the person of a Kadi, apart 
from his office, seems to have been implied by an attendance 
on his summons, for in Egypt, temp. Rashid, a man whom 
the Kadi had affronted declared that he would never 
attend, and that the Kadi might decide any Mazali 





! Paria, Ar, 5003, 9, in the notice of Sharik sub acu. 177. The Jendd 
make it probable that the MS. is a part of the Munfagam of Ibn al-Jauzi, 
rather than of his grandson's work, the Mor'dr al-2Zomidn, 
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claim against him, with liability for any damages he 
pleased (Kindi, $89, 1. 9). 

The Mazalim tribunal's edge was sometimes turned, and 
vindictively, against a disgraced Kadi. One! who had 
petitioned Ma'mnfin against appointing his brother Mu‘tasim 
to be Governor of Egypt, felt the latter's displeasure in 
proceedings against himself by way of Mazdlim (ib. 441, 
|. 4); and it is stated that Ahmad b, Talfin gave vent to his 
resentment against Bakkar by inviting Mazilim complaints 
against him, and that with small success (ib, 513). Under 
Omayyad rule,‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abd al-Malik, Governor of 

| Egypt, having been lampooned by the Kadi, ordered him 
; to be publicly exposed (yiikaf) in « paper shirt inscribed 

» with his misdeeds, but he was saved from this by the 
ac governor's dismissal (ib. 328-9), And a Kadi who, after 
turning « deaf ear to an orphan’s complaint (tosallam) 
« that his property had been wasted by his guardian, the 
‘arif of his tribe, imprisoned the orphan for writing 


satirical lines on his case, was dismissed by order of the 

| Caliph Hishiim (ib, 341). 
a The later and larger part of the chapter is concerned 
.” with certain typical cases in which the Mazilim tribunal 
‘ strove, on what we term equitable grounds, to exclude 
‘ the operation of the ordinary law. Ey law the burden 


of proof lay on the plaintiff to be met by the oath of 
the defendant; and proof meant the oral deposition of 
; witnesses possessing the qualification of ‘wedil. Mawardi 
| gives two sets of instances of a presumption of right 
existing in favour, first of the plaintiff, and then of the 
defendant. Headings 1—4+ presuppose a document tendered 
in evidence by the plaintiff which constitutes prima facie 
proof, with indications of various methods whereby the 
tribunal con evade the necessity of its strict proof in 
eases Where the witnesses are cither present and available, 
4 This Kidi bad ordered a man who neglected to attend a Magilim 
summons to be flogged in the mosque (Kindi, 490, 1. 16), 
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or else absent, or unqualified, or dead. Where the 
presumption is in favour of the defendant, the object 
is to avoid the necessity of putting him to his oath.! 
Headings 5 and 6 presuppose a written admission 
binding on a litigant; how effect is to be given to it, 
and how in certain cases it can be displaced. All the 
instances seem well founded in reason, and some are 
of familiar occurrence in our own legal system. For 


instance, the allegation that the release of a claim was 


anterior to its satisfaction and that the claim is yet 
unsatistied we deseribe as delivering a deed as an escrow. 
The tribunal's methods for making the weight of its 


inclination tell in a litigant’s favour were, according to 


Malik, open likewise to the Kadi’s Court, This does 
not appear, however, from the published excerpts from 
the Risila, an authoritative exposition of Maliti tenets 
by a follower, called “ the litthe Mahk”, d. a.8. 389.4 

To contrive to grant redress without thereby causing 
disparagement to the wrongdoer was the course adopted 
by Ma’min both in the case of Ibn Hisham (wnte, p. 656) 
and of his favourite Ishak b. Ibrihim, as told in the Aufah 
al-Diydrat of al-Shibushti* 


‘The officacy of the onth is illustrated by a case which Almad 
b. Talin, following ‘Omar's example, referred to the decision of the 
Kadi Bakkiir, The litigant was sworn by Allah, a5 was customary, 
whereupon his opponent asked that be should be sworn, further, on 
the head of the Amir; and this he refused. Bakkir wns aghast, 
but the incident did the man good service in the eyes of the Amir 
(Rindi, S11, 1. 12), 

* Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b, Abi Zaid ‘Abd al-Rahmin, noticed 
by Dhahabi, Ta'rikh al-Jehiin, BOM. Or. 48, 212, who says that he 
composed the Aisi/a when aged 17 years. The publication is Firat Steps 
it Muslin Jirigprudence (Russell & Subrawardy, 106), pp. 61-5, 

7 MS. Ahlwardt Cat, vil, 300, No, $321. For the author sea Wust., 


(No, 153 and Brock, i, 523-4. The text is ns follows :— 
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Commissions to a Kadi to inquire into Mazfilim cases 
are subjected in the chapter's close to a somewhat 
technical treatment. IT have not come across any form 
of commission, nor any mention of one which was 
restricted in its scope. They are of frequent occurrence 
in al-Kindi's history and in the matter added thereto 
in Mr. Guest's edition, but it is always an appointment 
only that is recorded. Nor have I found any trace of 
objection by litigants to the Kadi's jurisdiction, and it 
may be suspected that the discussion in the text was, 
and remained, purely academical. 

‘It may indeed be surmised that it was “ Kadi 
justice ", as we understand the phrase, that prevailed 
largely in legal proceedings which, with the parties 
conducting their ease in person! must have been 
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' No mention of advocacy in Moslem legal procedure is known to met 
had it existed it would assuredly have furnished anecdote in Adah 
literatore. Wakil seems to be the equivalent of “attorney ", in ite striet 
sense of alter ego, A claim by al-Midari‘i to he represented by his Wakil 
was rejected by the Kadi Ibn Harb, on the ground that he would be 
iIncompotent (as would be likewise an attorney) to depose on cath in his 
stead (Rindi, 430), The gain to judicial decisions from the arguments 
and criticism of advocates is unquestionshle, A Kivi of great repute 
in Egypt held, soon after the Fatimitde conquest, that a child born of 
infidel parents, whose mother had adopted Islam, was not a Moslem. 
Popular outery made him reverse his tlecision, which the text avs Wha 
contrary to both Shafeite and Shi‘a doctrine (Kindi, 586). Tho Kadi 
was & Malikite, but no diverging view of the law on this head is 
suggested in the Hidiya, It may be that some Shahid in attendance 
should have reminded him of the law, for, apparently, judgments were 
read over to them, and they could raise objection (Rindi, 03), One case 
indeed recorded where a Shahid cross-examined « witness closely on 
his evidence, but his object was to vindicate a previons and conflicting 
decision by a rival Kadi in tho case, as against the proposed judgment 
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informal, and often incoherent. The opening scene in 
& lawsuit has been preserved in Dhahahi’s notice of 
the Kadi Abu Bakr b. Sayyar in the Ta'rikh al-Islam 
4ith AW. 368." The litigants were women, and the Kadi 
was a man of venerable but somewhat forbidding aspect, 
with a long beard. On his calling on the defendant 
for her defence, she exclaimed: “T am frightened at 
your face and your beard and your head-dress. each 
of them a cubit in length.” Thereupon the Kadi removed 
his cap, masked his beard with his sleeve, and saying that 
he had thus abated two-thirds of the alarm, invited her to 
proceed. The result. may have been to extract from her 
an intelligible ease which the Kadi grasped and appreciated, 
and we may indulge the hope that justice ensued, 


The note in my previous article (JRAS, 1910, p. 780) 
needs amending. The name of the Kadi of the Shawarib 
family dismissed by Mu‘izz al-Daula (aa 352) on an 
Alide’s advice is given by Ibn Miskawaih (Tujarib al. 
(Vimem, Bod). Marsh, 357, 23°) when recording his appoint- 
ment (AH. 350) as Abu-lAbbis ‘Abd Allah b, al-Hasan. 
He says that the Caliph refused his concurrence, or to 
ever admit him to his presence, on the ground that he had 
(hindi, 588). And the only apparent sanction to support his action was 


the right (which the Shahids at times exercised) of refusing to attend 
a tribunal—in fact, of going on strike. 
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procured office through the influence of the Atir's enp- 
hearer (jdmddr) on the condition of paying 200,000 
dirhams yearly into the treasury. And he adds that this 
led to the Aisha and the shurta likewise becoming venal., 
Dhahabi (To'rtkh al-Islim, BM. Or, 48", 251") gives 
a similar account of the matter, and concludes with 
a prayer that Mu‘iz al-Daula might never be forgiven. 
On the margin attention is drawn to this novel form of 
imprecation (mubfade') In Thm al-Athir's account the 
Kadi’s name appears wrongly as Abu-l-'Abbis Jim ‘Abd 
Allah (vii, 399), and Tbn Hajar (fap al-Isr, MS. 107%, 
Kindi, 545-6), in error, makes him to be Muhammad 
b, al-Husasin, who had died aw. 347 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
$93, called there Muhammad b. al-Hasan); it was this 
that cansed the ditheulty of date. Ibn Miskawaih records 
also, sh An. 352 (ib, 28°), that he was superseded by 
‘Onar b. Aktham, without mention of the Alide's advice, 
but he gives his name there as Abu-l-‘Abbas, whilst Thn 
nl-Athir (viii, 407) has merely Ibn abi-l-Shawirih. 

The Alide adviser, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al- 
DA‘, a more important personage, was son of the Ti 
Saghir al-Hasan b, al-Kasim, and he is himself recorded as 
one of the Zaidi Imams (al-Moda'ik ul-Wardiyya, BM, 
Cat. Supp. 534, Or. 3586, fols. 60-8). The partial and one- 
sided aceount there given may be cheeked by the rather 
full details of his career in the ‘Umeut uf-Talib (lith. 62-4, 
MS. E.M. Add. 7355, 27"). There hia descent from the 
Sibt. al-Hasan is traced from a great-grandson, al-Kasim, 
through both his sons, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shajari and 
Muhammad al-Bathini. The Madd’ik adopts the former 
pedigree ; it is followed in the ceneral table to Kay's 
Yomean, and the ‘Omdat (lith, 61-2, MS, 23°") declares it 
to be supported by Persian, i.¢. local tradition, although it 
sets out in full the other descent. The narrative of the 
‘Umdat says that he arrived ot Ahwaz when Mu'izx 
al-Daula was residing there (ie. after a.u, $26), in the 
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pursuit of learning. Some Dailamites acknowledged him 
as Imim, whereupon he was sent off to ‘Imad al-Daula, 
who imprisoned him (the Had@ik says honoured him 
greatly), In a year he was released on condition of 
adopting the garb of the kaha and the dashni (?) and of 
departing for Kirmin. Thence he went to Mukrin, where 
the Zaidites acknowledged him, so the ruler, [bn Ma‘dan 
(Istakhri, 177, and Ibn al-Athir, ix, 281 his), sent him to 
Basra, There an accession of adherents led Abu Yasuf 
al-Baridi (d..a.H. 332) to quiet him with an income, Later 
he settled in Baghdad and studied under Abu-]- Tlasan 

al-RKarkhi and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri, gaining great 
repute as a legist, although in his speech his Tabaristan 

origin was evident, In 348 he yielded to Mu‘izz al-Daula's 
pressing invitations to his court, on condition that he 
might come in his failasdn, and he was appointed Nakib 
of the Alides, who prospered greatly under him. (The 
Hada'ik says that he accepted the office only after repeated 
pressure, and on condition that he was never to be required 
to attend on the Caliph Muti nor wear the seicdd.) He 
was highly favoured by the Aimir and was admitted at all 
hours, even during his siesta, and once, as the Hadaik 
records, on the oceasion of his having in «a Mazalim 
complaint (whieh the Nakib dealt with—Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 54, 129, 184) inflicted a penalty on the Alide Abu 
Abmad al-Husain al-Misuwi (father of al-Radi and 

al-Mortadéi and himself later Nakib), whom the vizier 
al-Muhallabi sought to shield. In natural disposition 

(khatha) he was said to resemble ‘Ali. Al-Tanakhi dates 
his birth in 304, and an anecdote is given (‘Umdat, 

lith, 206-7, MS. 75"), from that author's Nishuwixr 
al-Mulddara, of a member of the Al al-Malit, deseended 

from a grandson of Misa Kazim, who waylaid the Mecca 
caravan and led the life of a lawless brigand, but did not, 


| The MS. of this work (Paris, Ar. 3482) is now being edited by 
“Professor DB. S. Margoliouth. 
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at any rate, adds the author, claim the Imamate or head 
a religious rising, Repenting his course of life, he came 
to Baghdad and asked Ibn al-Da‘i to induce the Amir to 
appoint hin head of the Mausim. The Amir liked not 
the security, but proposed that [bn al-Dai should. be 
appointed and that his protege should act as his deputy. 


This Ibn al-DA‘i declined, but said he would guarantee his 
‘man, so he was appointed, and the Pilgrimage never fared 


better than under his lead. Let us picture him ending his 
career, without surprise on his part, “a holy man.” 

Ibn al-Da't is deserihed as resisting constant invitations 
to head the Dailamites, and the ‘Umeda, lith. 165, MS. 61°, 
wives a story of Yalya Mansiir, son of the Imim al-Niasir 
Ahmad, sending an envoy to Baghdad to inquire about 
him, saying that were he the worthier he would readily 
acknowledge him, His acceptance was brought about 
by reproaches incurred from ‘Izz al-Daula, when deputy 
during his father's absence at Mosul, by reason of certain 
Alide disturbances, and he left Baghdad by stealth in 83, 
The Had@it describes Mu'izz al-Doula as distressed nt 
finding him gone, and reproaching his son as being the 
cause. The flight is recorded by [bn al-Athir, viii, 411, 
following Ibn Miskawaih, 30%, 37. He forthwith adopted 
ascetic habits and proclaimed himself as ol-Mahdi lidin 
Allah. The Hodd@tk says his departure was aided by 
the Malik al-Dailam, Abu-l-Fawaris Minidhir b. Justan} 
who sent troops under his nephew Bakalijir to support 
him. Quitting the hills for Hisam (Yakit, Buldan, 

| Mandthir is thas identified as the son of Justin (murdered by his 
uncle Wahstdhin in 340, Ibn al-Athir. viii, 705) who figures on 


Dy. Marquart’s “* Probable Pedigree of the Salliri and Hawwidi Rulers 


of Adbarbijin and Ganza” (JRAS. 1009, p, 174), and, further, as the 
father of Khusru Shah (JILAS, 1905, p. 472), and the spelling of the 
name there quoted from Ibn Khaldiin, BM. Add. 23272, 2545, ia thas 


justified. The nome Aabifijir, too, borne by the late Buwnyhid “Eric 


al-Din, is in his case often written Bakilinjar, but against the name on 
the margin of the Madd'it, BLM. Or, 4786, 63°, is o gloss in an ancient 
hand, > posh, which negatives the other form. 
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iv, 996,“ Hausam"), he was resisted by its governor, Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan b, Muhammad b. al-Thiir (Ja‘far), 
known as Amirka, but he took the town and was joined 
by his sister's son, Abu Muhammad al-HHasan b. Muhammad 
b.al-Nasir Ahmad (the late Imim). Amirké next attacked 
with fresh troops, and took the [mim prisoner, but he had 
to release him (cf. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 443), and the release 
is attributed in the ‘U'madat to his great repute, for even 
the Hanbalite section of the Dailamites, the followers of 
Abu Ja‘iar al-Tharmi, although differing in creed yet 
respected his character. Amirka now submitted, and gave 
the Imiim his daughter in marriage. The proposed attack 
on Tabaristin was met by a force sent under Nasr b, 
Muhammad al-Isfidir, and the Imam, deserted by his 
nephew from jealousy of Amirka (ef. Ibn al-Athir. viii, 
411), was cheeked ot Shalis and had to retire to Hitsam. 
Probably this is the warfare with “Ibn Washmaghir” 
referred to by Ibn al-Athir, viii, 424, following Ibn 
Miskawaih, 415, and thus, apparently, inverting the 
dates of this warfare and of that with Amirka: the 
Had@ik says only that the Sahib of Tabaristin was in 
great dread of the Imim, whom, however, fortune did not 
befriend. The ‘Umeat puts his death in a.n, 359, from 
poison administered by Amirka by means of his daughter; 
the Hada@’ik gives an. 860, and also mentions polson as 
the cause. 

That the latter narrative was intended to edify no less 
than to inform is apparent from some of its contents, For 
instance, Mu‘izz al-Daula,when inquiring of some adherents 
of the Imamiyya sect when their Imim was likely to 
appear, was asked where, after all, was his own Imam: 
he said he would soon disclose him, and on Ibn al-DaG 
entering he said that there he was (fol. 63°," This, in 
spite of his Alide proclivities, was a bold statement to 
make when almost within earshot of Muti‘, but bolder still 
is What he js represented (fol, 62") as telling the Alides; 
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who were clamouring to have [bn al-Di‘i as their Nakib, 
that he held him too great for the office, as he ought to be 
occupying the place of Muti’. 

GUE) CN Let, Jaall We ne S4leel Ut: : Dyal jae SS 


et ab Gatincall gy bi \Se > panko! iii loteel Jae 
The narrative of the Afudd@'ik purports to be based on 
traditions derived from the Zaidi Imam al-Natik bil-Hakk 
“Yahya, d. a.n. 424, and Tam told by M. C. van Arendonk, 
‘of Leyden University, who is collecting material for 
a work on the Zaidi Imims of Yaman, that its text 
— aecords with that of the Imnim’'s own work al-Jfada fi 
ta'rikh i-A‘immeat al-Sada, MS. Leyden 1974 (Rev. Cat., 
ti, p- 63, No. 912), on which see R. Strothmann, Die 
Literatur d. Zaiditen, Islam, 1910, p. 358. Ibn al-Div'i 

4 is the latest Imim noticed in the work. | 
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iv wf. F. FLEET, LC.S. (Rerp.), PaD., CLE. 


HE case set out in the first part of this article 
pp. 479-96 above, will, it ts hoped, make it clear 
that the Kaliyuga era is not of historical origin, dating 
from the occurrence of any actual event in pc. 3102, and 
running in actual use from that time. It is nothing but 
an artificial reckoning —{almost os much so as is our 
Julian Period, beginning 1 January, pc. 4713)— devised 
hy the Hindi astronomers some thirty-five centuries after 
the initial point which they assigned to it; that is, 
roughly, at some time about a.b, 350-400, And it is the 
principal Hindi astronomical reckoning (the other being 
the Saka era beginning in A.D. 75);! used in particular 
—(just as we use the Julian Period)— for the ahargone 
or sum of days from the beginning of the reckoning 
down to any given time. | 
Still, the Kaliynga reckoning having been once set 
going and having required more or less publicity, it is 
not surprising that some of the ancient Hindiis should 
have believed, as some of their descendants do now, 
that it really dated from its apparent initial point, and 
proceeded to tind an origin for it in their traditions. 
They did this by connecting it with the events of the 
great struggle for supremacy between the Piindavas and 
the Kurus, whieh is the tome of their prentest epic, the 
Maldibharate® But, while agreeing on the general 
' For a note on the Saka era and its adoption by the astronomers, 
see this Journal, 1910, 818, 

"Tt is perhaps desirable not to omit to remark, though the point is 
Hot exactly relovant to our present topic, that another achool differed 
radically from those which interest us here, and place! the Pandavas 
aml the Kurns 663 years after the beginning of the Kaliyuza ; that is, 
in th, 2440, This view is presented by Varihamihira (died a.m. 587) 
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principle, they adjusted the connexion on different lines, 
on the bases of three of the leading events in the epic 
} story.! 

. One view (not necessarily the earliest, though it is 
| convenient to mention it first) treated the Kali age and 
reckoning as dating from the time when Yudhishthira 
mounted the throne. In accordance with this, an 
inseription of a.p. 1798 in Rajputana (see p. 694 below) 
is dated 4898 years after the time when Yudhishthira 
seated himself on the throne: the Vikrama and Saka dates, 
given in the same record, showing that these 4508 years 
were reckoned from B.c. 3102, and are in fact years of the 
-Kaliyuga era. In further agreement with this and with 
4 practice which is traced back to af any rate the sixteenth 
century, the Hindi almanacs call the first 3044 years of the 
Kaliyuga —(the period from its beginning to the bevinning 
of the Vikrama era in pec. 58)— the era of Yudhishthira. 
And, as they proceed to say that he founded his era at 
Indraprastha, Delhi, this view plainly dates it from the 
first occasion on which he was enthroned as king; namely 
(see p. G85 below), at the new capital in the Khindava- 
prastha territory which he made when the kingdom had 


ine well-known verse in which, quoting, he tells us, the opinion of 
® Previous writer, Vriddha-Giargn, he says (Hrihat-Samhitd, 19. 3) :— 
“*The Munis (the Saptarshis, the seven stara of the (irent Bear) were in 
the wakshetra Maghi when king Yadhishthira ruled the world ; and the 
Sake time is joined with 2526 (years) of that king.” The verse was piven 
to furnish the means of finclingr, by the Soka reckoning, the makwdharru 
for the Saptarshis at any piven time, on the basis that they entered 
Magha when Yudhishthira began to reign, and that that event took pase 
in 292-77 = mo. 2440, 

This view was adopted by Kalhana for the chronology presented in his. 
Mijaterangint, which he wrote in a.p. 1148-50: he says (1. 48-56, and 
compare 8. G407) that some people had built up a falep chronology 
through being misled by a statement that the Bhirata affair took place 
atthe end of the Dvipara: and, following Varihamihira's verse, which 
he quotes, he tells us that the Pindavas and the Kurus lived when there: 
Ly elapsed 653 yoors of the Kali. 

* Regarding the order and indicated chrono of thease events, aie 
the Special Note A, p. 694 helow, — i 
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been divided witht him by Dhritarishtra. The Maha- 
bhiirata seems plainly to take practically the same view : 
according to it, shortly after that enthronement of 
Yudhishthira there came the exile of him and his 
brothers in the Kimyaka forest on the banks of the 
Sarasvati; and one of the earhest occurrences there wus 
a visit by Hanumat, who delivered a discourse on the 
moral characteristics of the four ages, in the course of 
which he observed that the Kali age had recently begun.' 
Another view selected for the starting-point of the Kali 
age an event which came some thirty-six years later, and 
treated the age as beginning when Yudhishthira, having 
anointed his grand-nephew Parikshit to reign in lus place, 
started with his brothers and their joint wife Draupadi on 
the journey to heaven. This was the final occurrence in 
the story of the Pandavas and the Kurus. We may, no 
doubt, refer to this school Ravikirti, the author of the 
Aihole inscription of a.p. 634 (p. 689 below, No. 1), which 
is dated in the year 37 #6 expired after the Bharata war 
and in the Saka year 556 expired, which latter detail 
identities the year 3735 “altes the Bharata war with the 
year 3735 of the Kaliyuga reckoning: we could hardly 
understand the words “after the Bharata war" as 
indicating «a reckoning running from the end of the 
tighting, which was no well-detined point; we take them 
as meaning “after the last of the occurrences connected 

’ Etat =Kaliyogatis nin achirid = vats pravartaté: 3, Vanap., Caleutta 
text, § 140, verse 11201; Kombakonam text, § 151, verse 49, So also, 
, Salyap., € 61, verse 4964, spenks of the Kali age as having arrived 
ipriptam Aaliyngam wieledhi) + this is one of the excuses made by Krishna 
for the unfair fatal blow dealt by Bhima to Durytdhana in their fight 
with elubs, : 

On the other hand, another statement, 1, Adip,, § 2 282, speaks of the 
great war as taking place in the interval between the Dvipara amd the 
Kali (antaré Kali-Drdparagth). Bot this statement, made in the general 
iIntraluction to the epic, is plainly nothing but « broad one which is not 
to be taken literally, any more than the statement in the same passage, 


verse 272, that (Paraéu|-Rima slow the Kshatrivas at the junction of the 
Tréta and the Dvipara (Tritd- Dedparnyih sblhom}: 
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with the Bharata war", And it seems*probable that the 
astronomer Aryabhata, who wrote in or soon after 


Dasavitikasitra, verse 3, mentions as Bharata G Tee) 
“the Bharata Thursday ", the day before the day with 
whith there began his fourth Yugapada, which is in other 
terms (not his) the Kali ave. And his commentator 
Paramésvara rewarks -— 


divasd Bhiirata-Gurudivasal | rajyari charatarh Yudhi- 
shthir-fidinim=anty6 Cmurudivaso Dviilpar-fivasina-gate 
ity-arthah | tasmin=diné Vudhishthir-idays rajyam= 
utsrijya mahaprasthanath gati iti prasiddhily 

“The Bhitratas are Yudhishthira and the others; the 
Thursday distinguished by them is the Bharata Thursday: 
the meaning is the Thursday at the end of the Dvapara 
which was the last day of the time during whieh Yudhi- 


well established that on that day they laid aside the 
sovereignty, and went on the great journey.” 


friendly to both parties, being in fact connected by descent 
with both. When the preparations were being made for 


the other went to Dviraka to secure Krishna as an ally. 
He was not willing to fight on either side, But he gave 
them a choice: either of them might have him as an 


Krishna himself, and Duryédhana obtained the ATI. 


AD. 499, belonged to this sehool. At any rate, the 


Bharati Yudhishthir-adayal) | tair-upalakshito Gurn- 


shthira and the others were occupied in reigning: ib is 


_ The third view is that of the Purinas, which adopted 
aM occurrence somewhat earlier than the abdication of 
Yudhishthira, and treated the Kali age as beginning on 
the day when Krishna died’ This is another event of 
leading importance in the story of the Pindavas and the 
Kurus. Krishna was an incarnation of Vishnu and was 


the great battle, Arjuna on one side and Duryédhana on 


adviser, or his army as combatants. And Arjuna chose 


| Krishna survived the war, and died not very long before 
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the abdication of Yudhishthira, which seems, in fact, to 
have been largely induced by the death of his old friend 
and counsellor. 
While, however, so much importance came to be 
attached to the Kali age and its reckoning from the 
legendary point of view, the reckoning has not played 
any leading part in real historieal chronology and other 
practical atfairs. Its running year is shown, indeed, along 
with the Vikrama and Saka years and the year of any 
local reckoning, in most, if not quite all, of the leading 
Hindi almanacs. But this seems to be done simply 
because it is the principal astronomical reckoning: it is 
agreed on all sides that the era is not now in any general 
use, if it is quoted at all, for practical purposes of crvil 
dating.’ And as regards the custom of previous times 
us indicated by the inseriptional records, which furnish 
a good gnide in view of the large number of them that 
we have, the position is as follows :* 

From Southern India we have one insabiptional instaree 
of Ap. 634, one of AD, 770, one of Ap. 866, three of 
the tenth century, and then, from the twelfth century 
onwards, but more particularly from the fourteenth, 
a certain number of instances, not exactly very small in 
itself, but extremely so in comparison with the number of 


eases of the use of the Saka era and the other reckonings 


whieh prevailed in those parts, 

From Northern India the earliest known inseriptional 
Instance is one of A.D. 1160 or 1170; and the later ones 
number only four, 


‘ So, also, our leading almanacs and diaries show the running year of 


the Julian Period: but littl practical use, if any, i+ made of the 
reckoning for the record of current events. 

 * For the inseriptional instanees ee the Special Note C, p. B80 below, 
Tf any readers of this article can adduce any other such dates t 

from before a.p, 1100 for Southern India and aco. 1109 for Northern 


India, and any literary dates earlier than a,u, 176, their contributions to. 


the history of the reckoning will be weloome. 





Literary instances are not at all common, even ir 
astronomical writings; because the Saka cra was #0 800n 
adopted by the astronomers for laying down epochs 
and stating dates. The earliest available one seems to 
be one of A.D. 976 or 977 from Kashmir: it is the 
year in which Kayyata, son of Chandraditya, wrote his 
commentary on the Dévisataka of Anandavardhana, when 
Bhimagupte was reigning.’ 

It seems also worth adding that the era is ignored as 
a practical reckoning of svi life in a passage in the 
Akbarnima, written in a.p. 1584, which specifies the 
Lakshmanaséna era as the reckoning of Bengal, the Saka 
era as the reckoning of Gujarat and the Dekkan, and 
the Vikrama era as the reckoning of Malwa, Delhi, and 
those parts." 

















The popular view divides the Kaliyuga into six eras, 
Some of the leading Hindi almanacs quote to this effect 
a certain stanza which is apparently a floating verse not 
traced to any particular source, and supplement it by 

& statement in prose’ Others give the prose statement 


reckoning, he did not cite it ax auch: see p. 111 f. above, 
* The verse giving the date, which I quote from the Ariryermedla, 
part (1503), p. 31, runs thus ;— 
Vasu-moni-gagan-Odadhi(4074)-anma- 
kAlé vite KRale=tathi Loke | 
dvipafchise varshé 
rechit=éyah Bhimagupta-nripe i 
~The details of the month, ete., not being given, the date does not 
ailmit of actual verification. The given Kaliyuga year, 4078 expired, 
mneané A.b. 077-78; but the Lokakala or Lankikn your 52 indioates 
AD, 976-77, unless, as wax suggested by Professor Kielhorn (Jud. dnt... 
20. 14), we may understand that, contrary to the usual custom for this 
reckoning, it is here cited as the expired year; on this point compare 
ithe date of a.p, 1424 or 1420, p. 093, below. 
* Bee the translation by Beveridge, vol. 2, p, 21 £, 
fe See the Special Note D, p. G4 below, 


' That is, after the statement in which Aryabhata indicated his dite 
and age: and, while he gave what is virtually a year of the Kali 
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without citing the verse. The prose statement is presented 
with some slight differences. But the general purport of 
it is as follows -— 

First there came the era of Yudhishthira, or Dharma 
as he is called in one version. He founded his era at 
Indraprastha, Delhi. And it lasted for 3044 years; that 
is, from the begmning of the Kaliyuga to the begmning 
of the so-called Vikrama era in B.C. 58. 

Next there came the era of king Vikrama. He'founded 
his era at Ujjain, in Malwa. And it measured 135 years: 
that is, from Bc. 58 to the beginning of the so-called Saka 
era in AD. 78. 

Then there came the era of king Salivahana :! that is, 
the Saka era beginning in a.p. 78. He founded his era 
at Pratishthina, Paithan on the Godivari in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is to have a duration of 15,000 years 

The next will be the era of king Vijayabhinandana, 
which is to last for 10,000 years. This king is located 
by some Veitaranyiri sindhu-suigamé, which might 
perhaps mean at some place named Vaitarani at the 
confluence of the Indus and the five rivers of the Panjah, 
But another version places him Gautamt-sagara-saribhede ; 
that is, apparently, at the place where the Gautami branch 
of the Gédivari flows into the sea, which is at Point 
Koringa near Coconada, in Madras. And this suggests 
that the other expression may mean “on the Vaitarani, at 
the place where it flows into the sea.” The Vaitarani 
rises in the north-west part of Orissa, and, joining the 
Braihmani near Cuttack, after which the joint river is 
known as the Dhamrai, Hows into the Bay of Bengal at 
Palmyras Point. 

The next will be the era of king Nagarjuna, which will 


' This is an imaginary king, whose name first figures in connexion 
with the era in an inscription of 4.p, 1272, and seams plainly to have 
hetn introduced in imitation of the coupling of the equally imaginury 
king Vikrama, Vikraméadditya, with the era of mc. 58, 
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last for 400,000 years, He is located by some at Dhiiri- 
tirtha in the country of Gauda, or, roughly, Bengal ; 
apparently with reference to a place of this name some~ 


where near the beginning of the delta of the Ganges. But 
the other version places him on the bank of the Kaveri, 


in Mysore or Madras. 


The last will be the era of Kalkin: this will endure for 


the 821 years which are thy remainder of the 432,000 


years of which the Kaliyuga consists. One version styles 


Kalkin a king, and locates him vaguely in the Gauda 
country. Another, styling him an incarnation (of Vishnu) 
in accordance with the more general view, places him at 
the city Karavira in the Karnataka country; that is, at 
Kélhipir, in Bombay, A third version, which again 
marks him asa king, places him, in accordance with some 
of the Puranas, at a Village named Sambhala or Sambhala, 
which is held to be Sambhal in the Méradibad District, 
United Provinces, 


The Jydtirwidabhdrana (see p. 696 below) gives the 


sume lengths for the six eras, but in other respects puts 


the matter somewhat differently, There will be, it says, 
in the Kali age, in the land of the Bhiratas, many warrior 
kings; amongst them, the Sakas, Any prince who slays 
half an abja and five kotis (550,000,000) of Sakas, 
becomes the founder of an era, a universal king, and 
a slayer of founders of eras, There are to be six such in 
the Kali age: Yudhishthira at Hastinapura ; Vikrama at 
Ujjain ; Silivihana at the mountain Salaya ; Vi ijayabhi- 
nandann at Chitrakita ;! Nigirjuna at Rohitaka, Rohtak 
in the Panjib; and Bali (so, instend of Kalkin) at 
Bhrigukachchha, Broach in Gujarat, Bombay, After that 
the Krita age will come, and there will be the kings of the 
Solar Race again. 

To what time the idea of this division of the Kaliyuga 


—! Perhaps Chitor in Udaiptr, Rajputind: perhaps Chitarkot in Banda, — 
United Provinces, 
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may be carried back, is not known. But it is mentioned 
by Abul Fazl in his din i Akbari, in a passage written 
in A.D. 1595) which gives the names of the six founders 
of the eras and the duration of cach era just as we have 
them in the almanacs, but does not state the places to 
which the almanacs refer them, And it is perhaps carried 
back to a somewhat earlier time by the spurious record 
on copperplates at the Bhimankatti Matha near Tirtha- 
halli in Mysore which purports to record a grant made 
by king Janaméjaya (son of Parikshit) in the Plavamga 
accredits: which was the 89th year in wus Vudhishthira- 


saka, “the era of Yudhishthira”; that is, in the Kaliyuga 


year 89 (current), in 1.0. 3014, But it is not likely to be 


of any carly origin: since no trace of ib is found in the 


Puranas, ete., which do not assign the foundation of an 
era even to Kalki or Kalkin: they only mention him as 


‘the future incarnation of Vishnu, destined to pawe the 
way for the next Krita age.* 


_ In connexion with the general topic of the Ages, the 
following remark may be added in conclusion, 
According to the astronomical scheme, every Age, 
Manvantara, and Kalpn begins at the Hindi nominal 
vernal equinox, as marked by the entrance of the sun 
into the constellation and sign Mésha, which occurs in the 
amdénta Jonas month Chaitra,’ the tirst month of the 
principal lunar year, but of course not on any fixed tithi 


‘Translation by Jarrett, vol. 2, p. 1. As regards the first erm, the 


passage says :—"In the beyinning of the present You, Réji Jodhishthira 
conquered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch [iie., at 


the ent of the Dvapara age), constituted his own reign an era.” 


* No. 41 in my List of Spurious Records, Ind. Ané., 1001. 210, 
* See the Special Note E, p. 697 below. 
* The cndate month is the synodic lunar manth, beginning aid onding 


with the new-moon, The parwindnta month bevins and enids with the 


full-moon, 
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or lunar day in that month. The popular practice, how- 


ever, for some reason which is not apparent, treats the 
matter otherwise, and observes certain fixed tithia as 
anniversaries of the beginning of each of the great 
periods. For the Ages, the days as shown in almanacs 
are as follows :-— 

The Kritayugadi ¢ithi, or lunar day which is the 
anniversary of the beginning of a Krita age, is Karttika 
éukla 9. The Trétayngidi tithe is Vaisikha éukla 5. The 
Dvaparayugadi tithi is the new-moon tithi of the amanta 
Magha or parnimdantu Phailguna. And the Kaliyugadi 
fithi is the 13th of the dark fortnight of the ameanfa 
Bhidrapada or pairuvimanta Aévina. 

This practice dates from at any rate the beginning of 


the eleventh century, since it is mentioned by Albérini, 


writing in Ap, 1030, But he has given the details 
differently, except as regards the Kaliynugidi tithi; 


according to him the “8rd Vaigikha” is Kritayugadi; 


the “Sth Karttika” is Trétayugidi; and the “ 15th 
Magha" is Dviparayngadi.! 

It is also alluded to in the Vishuw-Purdna, 3. 14, 13, 
13, but without full details:—* The 3rd fithé of Vaiéakha, 


the 9th in the bright fortnight of Karttika; the 13th m 


the dark fortnight of Nabhasya (Bhidrapada), and the 
Lith in Migha: these have been declared by the ancients 
to be Yugiidya tifhis: they are four tifhis of infinite 
merit.” 


SPECIAL NOTES 


A: see p. 676 above.—The chronology of some leading events 


in the story of the Pandavas and the Kurus 
Yudhishthira ascended the throne twice. The first 


Oteasion was as follows :— 


After the death of their nominal father, Pandu, who 
abdicated and ended his days in retirement in the forests 


 foolia ; trans, Sachau, vol. 2, p. 186, 





a 
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of the Himilaya Mountains, Yudhishthira and his four 


younger brothers, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 
were taken to the capital Hastinapura, and were brought 
up there with the sons of the reigning king, their uncle 
Dhritarashtra, And, when they had completed their 
elucation and attained years of discretion, Yudhishthira 
was installed by Dhritarashtra as Yuvarija or heir apparent 
associated in the government:! this was done partly in 
recognition of Yudhishthira’s many good qualities, but 


also in view of the facts that his father Pindu had 


reigned before Dhritarashtra, —the latter having been 
passed over, though he was the elder brother, because he 
was blind — and that he himself had been born: before 
Dhritarishtra’s eldest son, Duryodhana. When Yudhi- 


shthira had been installed as Yuvaraja, the people, to 


whom he quickly endeared himself, wished, for the reason 
that Dhritarishtra, being blind, ought not to reign, to 
take a further step and anvint him asking. This inflamed 
the jealousy and enmity of Duryédhana, which had existed 
from an early time: and he began to plot to secure the 
sovereignty for himself, Eventually Dhritarashtra sought 
to arrange matters by dividing the kingdom: he gave 
Hastinapura to his sons, the Kurus, and assigned to the 
Pindavas, Yudhishthira and his brothers as the sous of 
Pindu, a territory named Khindavaprastha, where they 
founded the city Indraprastha, Delhi, And after various 
occurrences, including a conquest of surrounding kingdoms 
on behalf of Yudhishthira by his brothers, Yudhishthira 
celebrated a Rajasitya sacrifice, and had himself anointed 
as paramount king of Indraprastha and the territories 
which were thus added? This was the first occasion on _ 
which he ascended the throne. t 

The second oceasion on which Yudhishthira mounted 
the throne came some fifteen years or so later. Even the 

' Mahdhidrata, Caloutta ed,, 1, Adiparvan, € 130. 5417. 
‘2, Sabhip., $32. 1280, 1247: $35, 1907; § 45, 1628-30, 
tras LOL 45 
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partition of the kingdom made by Dhritarashtra failed to 
satisfy Dury edhann : and by his conspiring with Sakuni, 
the skilled gambler and cheat, there was brought about 
the great gambling match which ended in Yudhishthira 
losing all his possessions to Sakuni on behalf of Duryé- 
dhana, and going into exile with his brothers for thirteen 
years, the tirst twelve of w ‘hich were passed in the Kiamyaka 
forest on the banks of the Sarasvati, There followed. 
ultimately, the great war, at the end of which there 
remained alive, on the Pandava side, Yudhishthira and his 
brothers, with Satyaki and Krislina, and, on the other side, 
the aged king Dhritarishtra, with A4vatthiman, Kripa, 
Kritavarman, and Bhishma, who lay dying on a bed of 
arrows on the battlefield. A reconciliation was effected 
between Dhritarashtra and the Pandavas. Yudhishthira 


‘proceeded to Hastinapura, and was there enthroned as king 
of the united kingdom of Hastinapura and Indraprastha, 


with Bhima as his Yuvarija! And thus Vudhishthira 
mounted the throne for the second time. 

The death of Krishna came about twenty years after 
the last event noted above. Some intermediate occurrences 
were as follows. Bhishma died when he had lain for 
fifty-eight nights on his bed of arrows? After some 
unstated interval there was born Parikshit, the posthumous 


son of Abhimanyu son of Arjuna* A year was then 
oeenpied with an Aévamédha sacrifice Some little time 
after that, and when fifteen years had elapsed since the 


anointment of Yudhishthira as king at Hastinapura, 
Dhritarashtra withdrew from the world, to spend his 
remaining days in the forest. Apparently about a year 
later, Yudhishbhica and his brothers paid a visit to 


142, Santip.. § 37. 1380-02; € 40, 1443; 841, L475. 

2 13, Annsiszanap., § 167. 7732: € 168, TTA, 

114, Airamédhikap.;.§ 60 1043, 

‘ 14, Aévamédhikap., $72 2005; ¢ 80, 244. 

* 15, Adramavisikap., § 1. 6; 65. 71-2, B4, BO: 2 1h. 408, 
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Dhritarashtra in his retirement.! Two years after their 
return,* the sage Niirada came to Yudhishthira, and reported 
that Dhritarashtra had perished in a forest fire, And we 
are told farther on that, when Dhritarishtra died, he had 
spent three years in the forests and fifteen in thecity2 The 
epic then tells us that, when thirty-six years had elapsed, 
Yudhishthira beheld unlucky portents: this has been 
understood to mean thirty-six years after the great war; 
but we would suggest thirty-six years after the first 
anointment of Yudhishthira as king at Indraprastha. 
And it was apparently not long after this that Krishna 
died, being slain by the hunter Jara, who mistook him, 
seated in yellow robes engaged in meditation, for a deer. 
Thus, we are told, the lord Niriyana (Vishnu, of whom 
Krishna was an inearnation) went back to his own 
abode,® 

The news of the death of Krishna must have taken 
some little time to reach Yudhishthira, since it was carried 
to him by Arjuna, who first went to Dvaraka to perform 
the funeral rites and make some other arrangements, and 
then visited the sage Vyisa on the way to his eldest 
brother. As soon, however, as he heard it, Yudhishthira 
made up his mind to withdraw from the world ;* in which 
resolution his brothers joined. Accordingly, he anointed 
Parikshit to reign in his stead.’ And with his brothers, 
their joint wife Draupadi, and uo dog, he started from 
Hastinapura on the journey which landed them one by one 
in heaven.® 


16, Adramaviisikap., 23, 6:4, 

15, Aéramavisikap., € 37. 1011. 
15, Adramavasikap., § 30. 1102, 
iG, Mansalap., 4 1, 1,15; § % &2. 
16, Mausalap., § 4. 125-10), 

V7, Mahiprasthinikap., § 1. 1,2 
17, Mahiprasthinikap., § 1, 6, 

* 17, Mohéprasthinikap., § 1, 24-4. 
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B: see p. 678 above —The connexion of the beginning of the 
Kali age with the death of Krishna 
On the subject of the Kali age beginning on the day on 
which Krishna died, there is a standard verse, which in 
the Vayu and Broluninda Puerduas runs thos :1— 
Yasmin = Krishné divarh yatas = tasminn = éva tadé diné1 
pratipannah Kaliyugas=tasya sarnkhyith nibédhata t 
The Metsya-Purine gives tad =ahoni for tada ding, and 
presents the second line thus :*— 
pratipannath Kaliyugath pramanam tasya mé srinu) 
The Bhigavata-Purdna agrees with the Matsya in the 
first line, and presents the second thus :?— 
‘pratipannai Kaliyugam = iti prahul) puravidah 
The Vishuu-Purien agrees with the Mealsyoa and the 
Bhagevuta im the tirst line, and presents the second 
thus ;*— 
A pritipannah Kaliyugarn tasya sunkhyar nibodha mé & 
mI: The Vayu, Mutsya, and Bral mdi Pirinas contine 
themselves to the statement:—" The Kali age arrived on 
that same day on which Krishna died.” 
: The Bhagavata says :*—"*( When) this lustre of the lord : 
- Vishnu, by name Krishna, went to heaven, then Kali® 
; entered the world, whereby people delight in-sin, As long 
as he, the lord of Lakshmi, touched (the earth) with feet 
beautiful as water-lilies, so long indeed Kali availed not 
to mvade the earth. Those who know the events of 


' For the Brohmeidnda 1 quote the text printed at the Sri-Vedkatdvens 


Press, Bowlay, in Sahvat L088, Sake [Ros (A.D, 1000-7): chapter 74, 
verse 241. For the Pays, the edition in the Anandddrama Minskrit Series 
(10); chapter 10, verses 424-0, 


* Ex. Anandisrama Sanskrit Series (L007) ; chapter 273, verses 49-50, 


* Text printed at the Nirmiyasijar Press, Sake 1826, San (A.D, ) JOM, 
book 12, chapter 2 verse 34. 

* Text printed at Krishnasastei Saran Gurjara's Press in the Kehaya 
aniratara (A.D, 1806-07); book 4, chapter 24, verse 4), 

* Loc, cit. in note $3 above, verses 133, 

" The Kali age is personified as Kali, an evil spirit presiding over it. 


iy 
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former times say that the Kali age arrived on that same 
day on which Krishna went to heaven.” 

The Vishnu, expanding the topie more, says:+—* When 
indeed, O Brihman!, the portion of the lord Vishnu which 
was born in the family of Vasudéva went to heaven, 
then indeed Kali came. As long os he touched this earth 
with feet beautiful as water-lilies, so long Kali was not 
able to have contact with the world. When the portion 
of the eternal Vishnu had gone from earth to heaven, 
Yudhishthira, the son of Dharma, with his younger 
brothers, laid aside the sovercienty. And, having seen » 
unlucky portents, he, the Pandava, when Krishna had 
gone, performed the anointment of Parikshit, 
The Kah age arrived on that same day on which 
Krishna died.” 


C: see p. 679 above.—Some inscriptional dates in the 
Kaliyuga era 

The earliest known South-Indian dates in the Kaliyuga 
era, six in number, referred to on p. G79 above, are as 
follows :— 

(1) The inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya 
king Polakééin II at Aihole in the Bijapir District, 
Bombay, is dated ;7— 

Trisatsu tri-sahasréshu Bharatad -ahavad:itah [1] 

sapt-Abdatata-yuktéshu éatéshy *:abdéshu pafichasu [i*] 

Pafichisatsu Kalau kalé shatsu paficha-atasu cha [i*] 

samasu samatitasu Sakinam=:api bhibhujim @ 

“When thirty, three thousand, (and) five years, joined 
with seven centuries of years, have gone sinee the Bharata 
war: when fifty, six, and five hundred years of the Saka 
kings also have elapsed in the Kali time,” 

' Loc. cit. in note 4 on p. 685 above, verses 35-8. 40, 


= Epi. fod., vol, 6, p. 7. 
* Read ouvdtahir, 


me a ae ot S< | oe I a ee = 
ye at fi cat a Oe a ee 
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The mention of the Saka year shows that the 3735 years: 
‘since the Bharata war are the first 3735 years of the 
‘Kaliyuga era. Accordingly, this record gives the Kaliyuga 
year 3735 and the Saka year 556, both expired, As the 
details of the month, etc, are not stated, the date does 
not admit of actual verification. But the year is 
A.D. 634-35, 

(2) An inscription of the time of the Pandya king 
Parantaka at Anamalai in the Madura District. Madras, 
is dated :'— 

Kaléh sahasra-tritayé=bda-gocharé gaté<shta-datyam-= 
api saikasaptatau[I*] .... . .. Paushné:hani masi 
Karttike [9*] 

“When there have gone, in the range of the years of _ 
Kali, three thousands and eight centuries together with 
seVventy-one,...... on the Paushna day in the month 
Karttika.” 

This gives the Kaliyuga year 3871 expired, with a 
certain day in the lunar month Karttika. The expression 
“the Paushna day” is of course capable of being taken 
to denote a day of Pishan, the sun, ic. a Sunday, in which 
sense it was taken by the editor: but this rendering leaves” 
the date vague, since there would be four or five Sundays — 
in the month. The expression is made definite if, in 
accordance with a frequent custom in Chola and Pandya: 
dates by which the dates were denoted by the nakshafras? 
we take it as meaning the day of Révati, the regent of 
which is Pishan. The result, however, suggests that the 
words Pauahwa chen may have been used here intentionally, 
in preference to the name Révati, in order to give a double 
meaning. Thus, the day of Révati in the viven year and ; 
mouth was Sunday, 4 November, ap. 770: this was the 
civil day of the eleventh tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Karttika; and the moon was in Révati at s 
to abont 9.45 p.m, 


a 


unrise and up — 





_ | Bpi Tul, vol. 8, pp, 20, * Bee, .g., No. 4 below, 
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(3) The record of a king Karunandadakkan, inseribed 
on copperplates which Were found in the Huzir Office at 
Trivandrum in the Travancore State, is dated :'— 

Kaliynga-kkottu nil padiningu-nir-ayiratty narpattu 
onbadin=ayirattu enbattu élu ¢enra nil. 

“The day on which there have elapsed fourteen- 


_hundred-thousand, forty-nine thousand, and eighty-seven 


days of the number of the Kaliyuga,”’ 
This specitication of the day 1,449,087 clapsed in what 
is known technically as the ahargand or sum of days of 
the Kaliyuga reckoning, takes us to 8 July, ap. 866, in 
the year 5968 current. 
(4) The inseription of the time of the Chola king 
Parintaka I at Grimam in the South Arcot District, 
Madras, is dated :*+— 

Kalinga-vashath ? nfil-ayirattu nir[pajttu-nila Madirai- 
konda ké=Pparakésaripanmarku yvandu SOfivadu Kalin- 


[wa ...... ura) na) padiningu-nir-iirattu elu-[ha 

EMA aig te ie 4 Jivattu [m]uppattu élu .. 2... ifv]v- 
attfai] Ma gara-naly arrusChehani-kkilanai perra Travadi*- 
ni] Anirt }, 


“The Kaliyuga year four thousand and forty-four, the 
36th year of king Parakésarivarman who took Madirai, 
on the day fourteen-hundred-thousand, seventy- .. . 
thousand, and thirty-seven, ..... on the day of Revati 
Sorrespqnding to a Saturday of the month Makara in 
this year.” 

This gives the Kaliyuga year 4044, not specified either 
44 current or as expired, with a day in the solar month 
Makara which is marked as the day 1,47°,037, not 


specitied either as current or as elapsed, and is further 
deseribed as the day of the nokshutra Révati and as 


' See the Travancore Archeological Series, Na. 1 (1910), » 5. The 
oditor has wrongly placed the record in a.p, 864-5, 

* Annual Report of the Archwological Survey of India, 105-0, p. 183, 

2 Reeael werraheah, * Read frévndi, 
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a Satarday. Professor Kielhorn has shown that the 
date is Saturday, 14 January, a.p. 943, in the year 4044 
current:* it was the day 1,477,037 current of the 
reckoning, and the twenty-third day of the solar month 
Makara; and the moon was in Révati at sunrise and up 
to about 3.12 p.m. 

(5) An inseription of the Chala king Parakésarivarman- 
Uttama-Chéla at Uyyakkondan-Tirumalai in the Trichi- 
nopoly District, Madras, is dated in the year Saka 901 
and Kaliyuga 40[8]0,2 

The record does not state the month, ete But. with 
the given years both taken as expired, it belongs ta 
A.D. UT9-80. 

(6) An inscription of the same king at ‘Tiruvidai- 
maridir in the Tanjore District, Madras, is dated Kali- 
yoga 408[3]* 

Here, again, the record does not five the month, ete. 
But, with the year taken ag expired, ib belongs to - 
AD, $82—83. 

As regards the five instances of the inseriptional use of 
the Kaliyuga era in Northern India, réferred to on ph 679 
above, the case is as follows :-— 

Dr. Vogel's fortheoming volume of inscriptions in the 
Chamba State will present one of these dates, of the 
Kali year 4270 expired, with detyjls falling in ap, 1169 
or 1170, recorded in an inscription at Sai, and will mention 
two others from Mando and Kashmir: namely, one of 
the year 4550 (current), in A.D, 1428; ond one of the ; 
year 4622 (current), in a.p. 1520.4 

The other two, the only ones that ean be given here in 
full, are the following :— 

An inscription on 4 stone found lying at the mouth of 


' Epi. frd., vol. 8, pr. 261, 

* See the Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, 1906-0, para. 41. 

* See the Annual Report on Epigraphy, Madras, 1007-8, para, 53, 

* Tam indebted to De. Vogel for being able to noties thease three here. 
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a spring known as the Bhuvanéia or Bhuvanéévari at 
Khunméh in Kashinir refers itself to the reign of Zainn-l- 
‘Aabidin, son of Sikandar, and is dated -!— 

Sah 4 Marga éuti 5 Sukre ... .. . Trirhé-adhike cha 
éata-bhiita-yuté Kalasya* yaté sahasra-chaturé éaradarh 
op ae Margagvursé® site pakshé chaturthé=py=api 
vilsaroit.. ... » pAlichamyfth Sukraviisaré || 

“The year 4, the 5th day of the bright fortnight of 
Marga, on Friday: ...... and when there have gone 
four thousand years of Kali joined with five centuries 
(arid) inereased by the thirtieth: . 2... . in Marcasirsha, 
in the bright fortnight, and in the fourth year; .... . - 
on the fifth tithe, on Friday.” 

This gives the year 4 of the Laukika or popular 
reckoning, also known as the Sastra reckoning, the 
Kaliyuga year 4530 expired, Margadirsha éukla 5, F riday. 
The date, however, is not satisfactory. The specification 
of the Kaliyuga year as expired would place the actual 
_ day in ap. 1429: but the given year 4 of the Laukika 
reckoning places it in A.p. 1428. And in neither year 
does the given fithi work out for a Friday : in a.p. 1429 
its civil day was Thursday, 1 December, and it eannot hy 
any possibility be coupled with the Friday; and in 
AD. 1425 1b was what is known technically as an 
expunged fithi, beginning and ending in between the 
sunrise at the beginning, and the following sunrise at 
the end, of Thursday, 11 November We can only SiN 
that the record may be referred to either ap, 1428 or 
1429; with a preference for a.p. 1428 if we may assume 

‘See Mr. Marshall's Note on Archeological Work in Kashmir, 
ies, p. 10, 

* Unless we may correct the rending into Kaltsctu or something Like 
that, we can only find here an imaginative genitive invented to suit 
the verse, 

* Bond "afresh. 

* Compare the date of a.p. 070 or 977, p. 680 above. 


* The results are the same both by the tables in Sewell and Dikshit's 
Judian Catendar, and tiy Tacobi's tables in Epi, Ine, vol, 1, 





that the person who computed the date carried the fithé 
on to the Friday by making it end not less than about 
an hour later than the ending-time given by our tables, 

An inseription at the temple of Hanumat at Jaisalmer 
in Rajputana is dated :+— | 

Sri-Yudhishthirasya ajita-satroh sithhisan-adhyisanat 
varsha-vrithda 4598 gaté Vikramirka-rajyat sathivat 1854 
Salivahana-cakit ake 1719 uttardyans >-paté, 

“When a total of 4898 years has gone since the glorions 
Yudhishthira, having no enemies, seated himself on the 
throne; in the year 1854 from the reign of Vikramirka ; 
in the year 1719 from the era of Salivihana: . . . ." : 

The given Vikramna and Saka years show that the year _ 
4595 expired since the time when Yudhishthira ascended 
the throne is the Kaliyuga year 4898 expired. The 
corresponding year is A.D. 1797-98. And, if tidécortayeenet- 
(ele means “when the winter solstice has just gone by"» 
the actual day is 10 January, a.p. 1798. a) 


as 


é 


‘D: see p. 680 above.—The six eras in the Eali age 
A certain verse, apparently not traced to any partienlar 
SOHTCe, SYS -— 
Yudhishthiré Vikrama-Salivahanan 
tato nripah syid=Vijayibhinandanaly t 
tatas=tu Nagarjuna-bhoipatih Kalau 
Kalki shad=6te gaka-karakah smritah 1 
“Yudhishthira, Vikrama and Salivahana, then king — 


v 





Vijayabhinandana, then king Nayarjuna, (anid) Kalbtae 7 


these are declared by tradition to be 


these the six founders of 
eras" in the Kali age.” 


' See Professor 8. R. Bhandarkar’s Second Report on Sanskrit MSS... 
107, p. 98. 
® Kead “ne, ~ 
7 As w result of being the standing name of an era of very leading — 
importance, the word daa, also its derivative éika, cama eventually to 
‘he used in the general senses of * an era’ and ‘a year.’ | | 
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This verse is given in the introductory parts of some 
of the Patichitigs, Paijikas, Tithipatras, or Hindi almanacs. 
And in the almanac which is published in Bombay by the 
Ganpat Krishnaji Press Company, and in the Patwardhani 
Panching, started by Professor Kero Lakshman Chhatre, 
which also (it is believed) is still published in Bombay, it 
is supplemented by a passage in prose whieh runs :— 

Prathoma Indraprasthé Yudhishthiras=tasya akah 
104410 Dvitiva Ujjayinyarn Vikramas-tasya éakah 
135 0 Tritiyah Pratishthané Salivahanas: stasya dakal 
180000 Chaturthd Vaitarinyath' Sindhu-sangamé Vijaya- 
bhinandanas=tasya gakah 100009 Pafchamd Gauda-dase 
Dharatirthé Nagirjunas-tasya sakah 400000 1 Shashthah 
Kuravira-pattané Karnataké Kalky-avatiras=tasya dakah 
$218 Evatn shat 6 éaka-kartirah 0 

An almanac prepared by astrologers of Uppina-Betgéri 
in the Dharwar District, and printed at the Prasidaraghava 
Press at Dhirwir* does not present the verse, but says -— 

Adhuni-vartamana-Kaliyuga-madhyé shan nripah 4aka- 
kartirah t Adiv= Trndraprasthé¢ Dharma-saka-pramanath 
3044 17} Jjayinyaah Vikrama-éaka-pramanati 135 Pratishtha- 
nagaré® Salivihana-saka-praminam 18000 Vaitarinyat 4 
Sindhu -sathgamé Vijayabhinatidana - éaka - praminath 
10000 Kaveéri-tiré Nigirjuna-saka-praminah 400000 
Gauda-lese Kalki-bhipati-éaka-pramanarh 8210 

With the Uppina-Betgéri almanac there agrees practically 

an almanac prepared by astrologers of Savanir and Kalas 
in the Dharwar District, and printed by Khanolkar & Co. 
at their Karnataka Book Depot Press, It differs only in 
beginning : — Etat-Kaliyuga -madhyé shanripah® daka- 
kartirah adiv:Tindraprasthé Dharmah 3044; and in 

* Read “renin, 

* For the copies of this almanac and the next one, from which I quote 
them, I am indebted to Mr. R. K. Tarigondkar, Nazir of the District 
Court, Dharwar. 

* Read “rang. * Read shanzwripah, 
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giving, throughout, on the same lines, Vilvwemah 135, 
instead of Vikram -éaka-pramanam 135, and so on. 
Tt has the same mistake, Pratishthinagearé for Prati- 
shthine-negeré: on the other hand it has the correct 


form Viewtaranydi, instead of “riniydivii. 

| An almanac printed at the Electric Printing Press, 
“ Gwalior, and known, I think, as the Lashkar Panching,' 
iy also does not present the verse, but says :— 


Asmin Kalan shat saka-kartaré nripih& Tatr- Endra- 
- prasthé Yudhishthira-éakah 30440 Tata Ujjayinyarh 
; Vikrama-saknh 350 Tatah Pratishthané sili withers - 
7 fakah 180001 tan-madhyé gata-Sakalh 1831 4@sha-Sakah 
i, 16169 8 Tato Gantami-sigara-sathbhédé Vijayaibhinandana- 
fakah 100008 ‘Tato Dharatirthe Nagarjuna - éakah 
400000 4 Tatalh Sathbhala-grimé Kalki bhavita tach- 

chhakah 821 Tatah Kritaynga-pravrittir_ bhavitri 
: The Jyétirviddibhoraga, a spurious astrological work, 
of late but unknown date‘ which claims ta have been 
written by the poet Kalidisa in the Kaliyuga year S068 
expired, m 1.0, 44, when king Vikramarka was reigning, 

says, In chapter 10, verses 107-13 :— 


Kalau bhavishyanty=atha Bhirat-Avananu 
-mahibhajé bahubhuvé=py=anékasah | 
Sakiis=tath =aishim-abhishéchan-adikath 
hitath sad=ddirita-kila-sidhitam 107 
Dharadhibhir=Bhilla-Sak-adi-jiti-jas- 
tad=fsana-stho=bhijanair=namnaskrital | 
stutal sa raj-adhijanaih pratishthite 
na mantra-bhed-idy-abhish@ehan-chitah i 108 


= 





! For the copy from which I quote I am indebted to Mr. Hira Lal, 

ttra Assistant Commissioner, C.2P., onl Mr, Prem Shankar, 

* Except that a commentary on it was written by Bhavaratna im the 
Vikrama vear 1768 expired, in a.p. 1711 of 1712. The pretended date of 
the work is given in chapter 22, verse 21. A translation of chapter 22, 
‘the Inst, by Dr. Bhau Daji, may be seen in TRBRAS,, & 25, Weber 
propose to refer the work to nhout the sixteenth century: Snnibrit 
Literatore, qT 201, note *, ; 
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Nihanti yo bhitala-mandalé Sakin-= 
sapanchakoty-abjadala-pramin=Kalan | 
sa rijaputralh saka-kiraké bhavén= 
nripidhira)=ddyata-sika-kartri-hi & 100 
Yudhishthird Vikrama-Nilivahanau 
naridhinithau Vijayabhinandanal; | 
mé tu Nigirjuna-médinivibhur= 
Balih kramaét shat saka-kirakih Kalau & 110 
Yudhishthirad = véda-yug-am bar-aignayal: (3044) 
kalamba-viswé (145)=bhra-kha-kh-dshta-bhimayah 
(18,000) 1 
tate=yutarh (10,000) laksha-chatushtayarh (400,000) 
kramad = 
dhara-drig-ashtdiv (821)=iti sika-vatsarilh 0 111 
Yudhishthiré=bhiid=bhuvi Hastinapuré 
tath=Ojjayinyaah puri Vikram-ahvayah | 
Siléya-dharibhriti Salivahanah 
su-Chitrakité Vijayabhinandanal t 112 
Nagirjund Rohitaké kshitau Balir= 
bhavishyat<indré Bhrigukachchha-pattané | - 
Krita-pravrittis=tad-anantarai bhavéet= 
tadai bhavishyanty=avanibhriti=rkatal Wt 113 


E: see p. 683 above —Kalkin, Vishnuyaéas, and the village 
Sambhala 

What the Purdues, the Mahabharata, andthe Hartung 
say about Kalkin and his surroundings is as follows :-— 

The Vayu-Purdne, 99. 896-7, the Mateya, 273. 27-8, 
aml the Braimdada, 74. 200-7, only say, mm almost 
identical words, that Kalkin will destroy the Mléchehhas 
in the ' twilight ' of the Kali age,’ They make no mention 
of Vishnuyasas and the village Sambhala, 

The Vishnu-Purdna, 4. 24, prose paras. 26-9, says that, 
when the Kali age is nearly ended, a portion of the lord 
Vasudéva (Vishnu) will deseend to earth in the form of 

* For what is meant by the ‘twilight’ of an age, gee p. 481 above. — 
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Ralkin in the house of Vishnuyaéas, a leading Brahman 
at the village Sambhala, and will destroy the Mléehchhas 
and other wicked people, and will re-establish the world 
in righteousness ; after which, at the end of the Kali age, 
the minds of people will become as pellucid as erystal : 
and from these renovated people there will arise offspring 
whieh will follow the practices of the Krita age. 

The Bhigavate announces in 1. 3. 25, that in the 
‘twilight’ of the Kali age Vishnu will be born as Kalki 
from Vishnuynsas. For the rest it says, in 12, 2. 16-23, 
that, when the Kali age is almost gone, Vishnu will 
manifest himself as Kalki in the abode of the Brahman 
Vishnuyaéas, a chief man of the village Sambhala, and, 
riding a swift horse and armed with a sword, will slay all 
evil people ; and so the Krita age will come. 

The Mahabharata, 3, Vanap., § 190, 13097-106, says 
that in the troublous times at the end of the Yuga the 
Brahman Kalkin, also named Vishnuyagas, deputed by 
Time, will be born at the village Sambhala, an AUSPiChOUs 
Brihman settlement: and, conquering by religion, he will 
become a universal sovereign, and will lead back the world 
to tranquillity, and, exterminating the Mléechehhas, will 
bring about the passing of this Yuga into the one which 
is to follow it. But this is part of a passage which has 
been adjudged an interpolation and could hardly be 
regarded in any other light. 

The Harivamsa, 2367-73, mentions the Brihman 
Kalkin, also named Vishnuynéas, of the village Sambhala, 
who is to be the tenth incarnation of Vishnu in the 
‘twilight of the Kali age; after which, that age being 
destroyed, the Krita age will come igain. But, whether 
this statement was contained in the Hurivemiéa which was 


known to Bana and Snubandhu at the beginning of the 


seventh century, may be regarded as very doubtful, 
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NOTES ON THE DISPOSAL OF BUDDHIST DEAD IN 
CHINA 


By W. FERCEVAL YETTS 


1s China the corpse of a Buddhist priest is commonly 
disposed of by one of three methods, viz: cremation, 
burial, or preservation by drying. | 

The first is the most general, and is the one honoured 
by ancient usage of the Order. 

From the dawn of their history the Chinese have 
considered it a sacred duty to endeavour to preserve 
the bodies of their dead, though their efforts to ward off 
decay have rarely gone beyond providing massive coffins 
and elaborate mansolea. Classical literature, much of it 
prolix on the snbject of death rites, makes no mention of 
eremation occurring before the advent of Buddhism, except 
in a solitary passave’ which is considered unreliable’ 
Tt seems certain that the introduction into China of the 
use of the funeral pyre was brought about during the 
opening century of our era by the first effective Buddhist 
mission from India, 

Cremation spread in China with the growth of the 
exotic religion, and there is evidence that during periods 
of Buddhist prosperity the funeral pyre became a popular 
institution even among the laity." From time to time 


' Tt occurs ins chapter on funeral rites by the philosopher Mo #%- 
(e S00 ne.), which Profesor De Groot has translated, The p € 
runs thas: “And the people of T-lchil, a state to the west of Ts‘in, at 
the death of a relative piled up fuel and brambles, and converted the 
body into ashes, saying, when the smoke whirled up, that the deceased 
was ascending to distant regions; and they did mot become fully 
qualified for the tithe of filial sons ere they had done this.” ( Religéois 
System of China, vol. ii, p. 680.) 

"Thid., p. 682 et seq, * Thid., vol, fii, pp. 1598 et seq, 








rigor mortis has set in. 
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Confucianists have conducted crusades against a eustom 
so contrary to the principles of their creed, but it was not 
till ap, 1370 that it was forbidden by imperial edict.' 
The reigning dynasty, in its wholesale assumption of the 

Ming code, adopted this law amongst others directed 
agninst heretical practices, and so at the present time 
cremation is officially tolerated only within the ranks of 
the priesthood. 

The following notes are concerned with the actual 
disposal of the corpse, and make no attempt to deal with 
the religious ceremonial, which has been described by 
Professor De Groot in his learned work Le Code du 
Mahdiyineg en Chine? 

At approach of death many monks compose themselves 
in the ch'un-ting ji x (Skt. dhyina) posture, thus to 
await their release® but in every case directly life is 
extinct the body is washed, shaved, clothed, and tinally 


arranged in the correct attitude of Buddhist meditation. 


It is considered expedient not to delay the preliminary 
toilet because manipulation is more easily performed before 
The dhying posture consists in 
sitting eross-leyged, the back of euch foot resting on the 
opposite thigh, while the soles are tumed upward. The 
hands lie in the lap.# Preparatory to cremation, however, 


* De Groot, Relipions Syetem of China, vol. iii, p. 1411. 
° Oh. vii, pp. M4, 145, ; 
* Priests have ussured me 


peace in the braaey or other 


receptacle, and the lid closed actully befors 
death. The Rev. Wilfrid Allan kindly contributes the fact that it is the 
custom at the Wu-ch'ang Monastery to place upon the pyre moribund 
monks seated upon a bord. Just as the final release is about to happen, 
the pyre is kindled and fire is thus allowed to take the place of the 
muin’s spirit as it leaves the body, and also to help it en its journey to 
the Western Heaven". This idea «coms curionsly like that expressed 
none of the hymns of the My-neda oldpesaed te the god Agni. See 
Monier-Williames, Ineian Wisdom, 4th ed... p. 1. 

* It is the classical and ideal attitude of Buddhist devotees and sninta, 
and one chosen as being the most helpful to meditation and to noquisition 
Of mental aswell as of bodily equilibrium, | 
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the hands may be tied together, palm to palm, in front of 
the breast. 

The body is enveloped in the chia-sha 3B iz (Skt. 
haishiya), which covers any under-garment and leaves 
only the head, neck, and hands visible. It is often a 
brilKant crimson-vermilion colour, and is made of a material 
resembling satin.’ Outside all a very characteristic article 
of Buddhist attire is sometimes draped round the body. 
It envelops the left arm and shoulder, passes round the 
back, and then to the front under the right arm, the 
two ends hooking together upon the left breast. This is 
the yil-to-lo-séng tf} = Ai fit (Skt. wttanisaighaft or 
stiikakshika), a shawl made of cotton or silk, which js 
covered with a network of lines dividing it up into 
a number of oblong panels, By thus presenting «a patched 
appearance it formally obeys the command of the Buddha 
that the garments of Bhikshus should be pieced together 
from valueless rags picked up on dust - heaps or in 
cemeteries, 

Often the corpse is crowned with the head-dress worn 
by monks on ceremonial oceasions® This consists of two 


' Except in os far as it is dyed and occasionally patched, the chia-ahet 
conforms to none of the stringent rules laid down in the Vineyu texts, 
The material is generally cotton, though sometimes silk is used in spite 
of the prohibition against wearing articles the preparation of which 
entails destruction of life. In colour the eAva-aha varies: it may be 
blue-vrey, black, brown, yellow, or crimson-vermilion : the first is the 
Obé most generally met with, while robes of the last-mentioned gorgedus. 
hue are seen only on special ocensions, To judge from ao lengthy 
exposition on this subject, written in the seventh century by the famous 
pilgrim I-teing, it appoars that from the first the costume of the Chinese 
church was unorthodox, See I-tsing’s Kecord of the Bweldhist Relision, 
Takakusn's trans, pp. 59-82, In referring to the three orthodox 
garments I-taing says (p. 54): “In the countries of the North these 
Priestly cloaks are generally called Kishiiya from their reddish colour. 
This is not, however, a technical term used in the Vinaya.” Ci DeGroot, 
Le Code du Mahayana en Chine, p, 74. 

* A head-covering was unknown to primitive Buddhism. Like much 
of the attire of Chinese priests, its adoption was necessitated by climatic 
conditions, | 

Jnas, 1011, 4 
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parts, viz. a cap called p'ilu mao 3 [if f, and an article 
called wu-fo wei Fr, f& OE. The former—the “Cap of 
Vairocana "'—fits the skull and has an upturned flap 
behind. Its apex is furnished with an ornamented spike 
representing the “ Diamond Baton” 4 WM}, an “emblem 
of Buddha's power over evil” “—the Chinese form of the 
well-known voyre of Indian mythology. 

The we-fo wei, or “ Veil of the Five Buddhas”? is 
composed of a broad band carrying five tongue-shaped 
leaves which bear a representation of a highly important 
group of deities.* Upon each leaf is either painted or 
embroidered the figure of a Dhyani-Buddha seated on 
a lotus-bloom and with a nimbus of flames encircling his 
head. The material may be paper, cotton, or silk. The 
“veil” is tied round the brow in Front of the cap, so that 


1 Vairocana is regarded as the Dhyini-Buddha of the falmlous being 
who was the first in chronological order of the five chief human Boddhos 
of the present age. See note 4, mafro, This metaphysical creation, 
held to be the personification of essential bello and absolute purity, is 
the highest of the T'rildya,. See Eitel, Houdbook, pp. 178 et seq., 192 

® Eitel, Fondhont, p. 10, 

2 See De Groot, Sectariagivm in China, vol. i, pl. ii, for a picture of 
this artieln. 

* In response to the instinctive craving of mankind for personnal 
deities accessible to prayer, Northern Buddhism hos invented Dhyini: 
Boddhas 05 ethereal CoUTber parts of earthly Buddhas, whose destiny is 
on attainment of their mirnitpa to fade away beyond the ken of human 
petitions and sympathies, This special group of Five representa 
celestial reflexes of the homan Buddhas allotted to the present age. 
viz, Gautama, his three fictitious immedinte predecessors, and Mi-l4 Fo 
Se ey (RR (Skt Maitreya), the Buddha-designate, whose advent on 
earth is expected when some five thousand yerrs shall have elapsed since 
the death of sakyamuni. Of these the historical Buddha ovcupies the 
place of chief importance, and likewise does his reflex in the domain of 
the spiritual, Quni-t'o Fo fa] 9M PE fh (Skt. Amitabha), who is, 
perhaps, the most popular figure in the Chinese Buddhist pantheon. 
O-mi-t‘o has lost his abstract ooture as a Dhyinn-Buddhe, and has 
materialized into a deity possessing the attributes of a personal saviour, 
the “Guide to the West" JR Jy FE §|—to that glorious paradise 
which offers to the Chinese mind more tangible and attractive joys than 
does the negative bliss of wirndeg, For an excellent picture of the Five 
Dhyini-Budilhas see Waddell, Buchdthien of Titket, p. 336. 
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an observer facing the combined head-dress is struck hy 


its resemblance to a crown, On either side of the wearer's” 


face there is a streamer which hangs down just in front 
of the ear. 


To complete the equipment of the corpse, two articles of 


religious significance are sometimes added. A rosary may 


be placed in one hand, while the other is made to grasp 


a fly-whisk. 
The rosary is an essential adjunct to the outfit of every 
pious monk, who uses it, like his Christian brother, as 


a means of checking the performance of his daily devotions. 
Primitive Buddhism knew it not. “As a Buddhist 


article,” to quote Col. Waddell, “the rosary appears only in 
the latest ritualistic stage when a belief had arisen in the 
potency of muttering mystic spells and other strange 
formulas.” The Chinese rosary is called by various 
hames. Sometimes it is simply “a string of pearls” 
#i HK, or the first character may be replaced by & 


“repetition”, or by #§j, which means “to hum over", 


“read in a sing-song voice "* two expressions, the aptness 
of either of which must strike anyone who has watched 
monks at their devotions. : 

It is outside the provinee of this paper to disenss the 
size and material of rosaries, of which there is erent 
variety. Snuiflice it to say that the beads of uniform size 
Vary in number from 18 to 540, and, in the ease of the 
longer strings, several larger beads may be attached also, 


' See Huddhian of Tibet, pp. 202-10, where the learned author fully 
deseriles the rosaries ased in Tibet. Much of his account applies 
equally to those of China, Indeed, Chinese have informed me that their 
rosary originally can from Tibet. It is well known that to a Lamalst 
source is attributed the adoption during Manchu rule of the necklace 
WH) FR worn os a part of the regulation costume of officiala, The use 
of the rosary is not confined to the Buddhist among Oriental religions, 
for worshippers of Siva and Vishnu have the same custom. See 
Monier-Williams' exsay, “Indian Rosaries,” in Modern Julio owe the 
Judinns, p. 108, 

* Giles, Diet., No. 10,456, 
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Strings of 108 are the most common. Though multiples 
of 9 seem to be the rule, it is interesting to find it stated 
that in Japan a rosary of 112 uniform beads is the one 
most generally used. Various explanations have been 
given of the numerical symbolism of the beads. 

The fly-whisk, ealled “ yak’s* tail” B& J or “ brushing- 
away-tail” #§ 2B, is wade of a bunch of horsehair or of 
vegetable fibre fixed to the end of a short stick. lt is of 
great interest, both on acount of its ancient Indian origin, 
and because it is employed as a religious emblem. In the 
Vinaya Pitaka the Buddha is recorded to have given 
permission to Bhikshus to use the fly-whisk, but to have 
forbidden the use of one made of a yak's tail, presumably 
becanse unwilling to usurp an appanage of royalty.* 

The fly-whisk has come to symbolize obedience to the 
first and greatest of Buddhist commandments, for by its 
gentle agency inseets are brushed away and saved from 
destruction. The Bodhisattva Kuan-yin 9 7 is some- 
times represented holding one in her hand, and images of 
Buddhist worthies are often furnished with fly-whisks. 
From early times the Taoiats have borrowed this emblem,‘ 
and they still use it as an instrument of magic, sometimes 
with the addition of a bell at the end of the handle. 

In some temples a square box-like chair is kept ready 
to receive the remains of any monk immediately after 
death, and this muy itself be used to convey the body to 
the burning and be consumed together with it. More 
often the corpse is packed into a square wooden chest,” 
furnished with a sliding front, which is shut down before 


’ James, Trans. Ax. Soc. Japan, vol. ix, p. 175. 

® Literally chu is the Chinese elk (Alaphwrne Deridii), which is wrongly 
believed by same to farnish the heir for these whiske. See Willinme, 
Dict., p. 88; and Giles, Diet., No, 2.041, 

2 Aulfaragga, ¥, 23; SBE., vol. xx, pp. 191, 182 note. 

* Seo De Groot, Le Code dn Mahdydoa en Chine, pp, 138, 139. 

* A monk enclosed in a receptacle and awniting cremation is referred 


to by the phrase 48 §E Al fa]. 
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the pyre is lit. An iron chair to seat the body during 
cremation is described by Mr. Hackmann.! There is often 
employed yet another kind of receptacle, which does not 
seem to have been mentioned by writers, although, if my 
information be correct, its use is widespread. I refer to 
the covered earthenware tub or kang it to be described 
later. Certainly my own observation proves that this 
mode of enclosing the corpse is practised throughout the 
region of the Middle and Lower Yangtse (i.e. approximately 
of the last 1,000 miles of the river). 

Sometimes the corpse is merely seated unenclosed on 
the pyre, and burnt in full view of the onlookers, This 
may happen in places remote from a religious house of 
importance, but every monastery of any size is provided 
with « crematorium, generally built a short distance 
outside the precinets. These crematoria are all constructed 
on the same simple plan of a many-sided or circular 
chamber, about seven feet high and a little less in 
diameter, Except for four stone blocks acting as supports 
for the bier, its interior is bare. The roof may be made of 
ordinary tiles resting on an iron framework, and is pierced 
by a vent-hole. The entrance is about five feet high and 
three and « half in width. There is a large monastery, 
the Kuei-yiian-ch‘an Sst ff 3C @R 4, close to Han- 
yang @ BB OF. Its crematorium is an unimposing 
hexagonal hut, built on some waste land to the south 
of the temple precincts. Since the monks in residence 
number between four and tive hundred, it follows that 
a funeral is not a very infrequent occurrence. The 
following «ceount is based largely on the procedure 
followed there. 

The process of cremation fi] HE may take from six to 
twelve hours before incineration is complete. Sandal-wood 
#2 is the ideal form of fuel, but, for sake of economy, 


 Autdhion asa Religion, yp. 220, 
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ordinary firewood is generally used, and bits of the more 
expensive and fragrant kind are thrown on the pyre from 
time to time. On one occasion at the Han-yang monastery 
when I was a witness, ignition of the logs was assisted by 
the ubiquitous, and in that instance somewhat incongruous, 
tin of kerosene. As soon as the pyre is well alight, the 
entrance to the crematory hut is closed by # sereen of 
bricks, which, being loosely piled up, admit a free draught 
of air, <A lay brother is left in charge of affairs after the 
monks have performed the initial ceremony. 

A cremation always draws a« large crowd of onlookers 
who, though apparently attracted more by curiosity than 
by pious motives, yet are willing to throw cash into an 
alms-box displayed in a prominent position by the priests, 
who are nothing loth to improve the occasion by collecting 
contributions to temple funds. 

Generally less than «a day is allowed to elapse between 
the demise and cremation of a monk, but sometimes, when 
an abbot or priest of conspicuous sanctity dies, the body is 
kept for a week or more while special masses are being 
celebrated. In such a case the corpse is quickly fitted 
either into a kang (see Plate ITT, 4), or into a wooden box, 
and packed round with charcoal mixed with fragments of 
samial-wood. The receptacle is made quite airtight. 
When the time for burning comes the bier and its contents 
are put on the pyre just as they are, except in the ease of 
a kang, when the vent-hole in its lid is opened, After 
cremation a handful or two of relics 4 #4] are collected 
from among the ashes and deposited in an urn or in a red 
ealico bag, which is then consigned to a room set apart for 
the purpose. At the Han-yang monastery the urns consist 
of « heterogeneous collection of jars, some of which bear 
with strange incongruity the character for “ wedded joy ” 
4, showing that they were originally intended for 
a very different purpose. The ashes may be thus stored 
for months or even years, but ultimately the ashes are 
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committed to a pit! over which has been built a pagoda- 
like structure called the “ All-mingling Tower” W fay 3%. 
[t stands often about ten feet high and has a small opening 
just large enough to allow of a bag of ashes being passed. 
through. Relies of distinguished monks may escape the 
fate of the majority beneath the “ Mixture Pagodas”, and 
be honoured with an individual tomb, This usually takes 
the shape of a mound surmounted by a monument? s& $b 
exhibiting the symbolic forms used by Northern Buddhists" 


BURIAL 

Professor De Groot in his classic work on disposal of 
the dead states that the coffins of the Buddhist clergy do 
not ditfer from those used by the laity4 It is, however, 
a fact that receptacles capable of containing a seated figure 
are employed widely for the burial of priests. Such a 
receptacle is called a fan @—& It takes the form either of 
i square wooden box, or else of a covered earthenware 
tub. This tubor kuny #7 resembles that commonly used 
for holding water or for storage of manure. In fact, 
oceasionally two ordinary domestic fang, joined mouth to 
mouth, are made to act as a collin, though usually tubs: 
specially manufactured for funeral purposes are obtained, 
These are made in pairs, and are so designed that the rim 
of the lid or uppermost fang tits closely over the rim of 
the other, producing a joint easily rendered airtight by 

' Often called ch‘an Ean GL AR. It is said that the ashes of no: 
more thon 5,048 monks should be baried in one such receptacle. | 

* See Chavannes, Mision Archtoloyique dana la Chine Septeutrionale, 
pls. 285-7, for illustrations of these monuments, 

* Aseries of superimposed symbols is found with slight variations in the 
Buddhist grave monuments of China, Japan, and Tibet. In its simplest, 
form it is composed of five symmetrical parts, which, it is said, represent: 
the elements into which the body i# ultimately resolved. The apex, 
pear-shaped and tapering upwards, is emblematic of ether; next below 
ta bow!)-like figure—the inverted vault of heaven; this rests on a cone 
representing fire: next, a globe typifies water; and a square block for 
the base stands for solid earth. See Rémosat, Pod bow? ki, pp. 01, o2 

* Religions System of China, vol. i, po 300, ) 
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the aid of cement, A pair thus joined together forms 
a chamber resembling a barrel in shape, In cross-section 
the tubs are generally circular, though some are made 
polygonal, Upon the lid is cemented « simple ornament 
that probably represents the distinctive tinial of Buddhist 
monuments (sec Plates If, ITT, ). It is said that most uf 
these vessels come from the potteries of Wu-hsi 3 HF 
on the Grand Canal. 

Burial in earthenware coffins is a very ancient practice. 
It is referred to in the Book of Rites as having been in 
vogue more than 2,000 years nc." Dr. Bushell quotes 
a record of the discovery in a.p. 506 of an ancient coffin 
which is almost identical with that now used for Buddhist 
priests; “it was described as five feet high, over four feet 
in circumference, wide and flat-bottomed below, and pointed 
above, opening in the middle like a round box with # cover; 
while the corpse was found buried inside in a sitting 
posture.” = The passage in the Book of Rites cited above 
goes on to state that wooden coffins replaced the earthen- 
ware kind under the Yin #% dynasty (noc. 1766-1122), 
many centuries before Buddhism existed, 

But, apart from ancient precedent, there are obvious 
reasons why the kang should be utilized for this purpose. 
It offers a cheap, efficient, and ready means of constructing 
an airtight chamber of the required size and shape.” 


1 SBE., vol. xxvii, p. 125, 

2 Chinese Art, vol. ii, p. 6. 

* In view of the theory of the Chaldean origin of Chinese civilization, 
it is interesting to note that-excavations in the Babylonian Plain have 
brought to light countless numbers of earthenware coffins. Though 
most of them bear evidence of having been used to contain the body 
during o process of partiol cremation, yet some are found almost 
identical with the Chinese kind of the present day. Taylor, describing 
finds on the right bank of the Euphrates, says: ‘In other trenches 
Texhumed numerous coffins, formed of two large jars, precisely of the 
sume: shape as the largest kind at present used in Bagdad for containing 
water, joined together by a bitumen cement. . . . In each was a 
skeleton” (JRAS., Vol. XV, p. 413, 1855; see also ibid., p, 414, where 
ah wooleut is given of one of these coffins), 
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With the priesthood, as with the laity, interment may 
be postponed for months or even years, until a suitable 
site and auspicious day are found. In such a case the ~ 
receptacle with its human contents is kept in a corner of 
one of the temple buildings.' That this can be done with- 
out giving offence to the living is due to the fact that the 
vessel is airtight—if a box, it has been efficiently caulked 


with putty, or if a kong, it has been hermetically sealed - 
with cement. The deceased under these conditions is- 


spoken of as “a priest sitting in the kan" 4° @— Fu iq. J 
Usually burial takes place in the vicinity of the temple to — 
which the priest in his lifetime belonged. 


PRESERVATION BY DRYING 

This practice is specially interesting because, notwith- 
standing it is very common, no writer, as far as I know, 
has done more than merely mention its existence, | 
Mr. H. Hackmann, in his valuable book Buddhism as D 
a Religion, p. 229, alludes to it as follows; “Some strict 
ascetics also shut themselves up in small caves of 
wiountains, devoid of all daylight. When the inhabitant 
of such a prison dies, his body (which has become greatly 
emaciated by the scant nourishment it has received) is- 
tmbalmed and prepared in a special manner, then painted 
and gilt, and set up in the temple to be worshipped under 
the name of * fesh-body’ (jou shén).” 

The custom of preserving the remains of Buddhist saints 
intact may be attributed chiefly to two motives; first te 
the ancient belief in the corporeal immortality of persons 
who have attained great sanctity, and secondly, to a pious 
desire to keep, in their most perfect form, relies of revered “i 
and distinguished exponents of the faith, As T hope to i. 

' Nearly three years ago I found in the Tung-néng Ssh Yo YE a 
at Wuhu two sealed funeral fag containing bodies of priests. Thoy *“< 
had been already some months in the temple, and were still there about , 


a year and a half later, A correspondent informs me that they were 
buried recently. 


]«& 
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show later, this conservation custom has also its worldly 
side—an aspect of relic cult not confined to China, 

Belief in the incorruptibility of the corpse of a saint 
is prevalent among Mahfiyana Buddhists. A conspicuous 
Chinese example is that of the human prototype of the 
Bodhisattva Ti Tsang {i 2%, the over-lord of hell, to 
whom special reverence is paid throughout the province 
of Anhui. On earth this important deity became, during 
the eighth century, incarnate in a Siamese prince, who, 
tired of worldly vanities, wandered as a mendicant till he 
tettled on Mount Chiu-hua! J, 2 |], where he eventually 
died. Chiu-hua Shan has long ranked as one of the four 
great Buddhist Sacred Hills of China, and the chief of 
its many shrines is the “Precious Mortal Body Hall” 
fd & YE BE, in which, it is suid, the undecayed earthly 
frame of Ti Tsang 1s still preserved, 

However, the Buddhists are not alone in this belief. 
Referring to universal cremation among Hindus, Monier- 
Williams says: “ It is true that the bodies of great Hindi 
ascetics and devotees are exempted from this rule. They 
oe usnally buried—not burnt. Not, however, because 
the mere corporeal frame is held in greater veneration, 
but beewnse the bodies of the most eminent saints are 
supposed to he undecomposed in a kind of trance, or state 
of intense ecstatic meditation (samiadhi)."* 

Sikyamuni no less than the Brahmans regarded the 
earthly frame with repugnanee, and insisted on the fact 
of its impermanence, and, though cremation was consistent 
with his teaching, he was merely following the enstom in 


* This beautiful group of hills is in Anhui, about thirty miles doe 
south of a small town on the River Yangtee, called Ta-t‘ung Je 3. 
and nearly twice that distance cast of the capital of the province, It is 
said that upwards of 80,000 pilgrims visit Chinu-hua Shan yearly. 
[te tern piles contain four or five “dried prcbests z Exoopt during winter 
time it can be approached by boat from Tatung agi & stream that 
winds through the most enchanting scenery, 

® Boridhian, pp. 40, 
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vogue when he direeted that his body should be burnt. 
The Buddha is not recorded to have given instructions as 
to the disposal of the ashes or other relics of his person. 
Indeed, it is curious fact that the Vineya Pitaka, 
though explicit in rules regulating the daily life of 
Bhikshus, lays down no law concerning the mode of 
dealing with the dead, On the contrary, there is evidence 
that the Buddha regarded death rites as of small 
oportance.’ As Burnouf pointed out,? it was the disciples 
of Gautama who made the departure from long-established 
funeral procedure by preserving relics of their Founder. 
The cult of relics became a prominent feature of Buddhism, 
and in the partienlar process under discussion we find its 
most complete development. 

Buddhist priests in China differ im their accounts of the 
motive for this eustom. Some deny that artificial means 
are employed to preserve the corpse, and maintain that it 
is the exalted sanctity of the individual alone that deties 
corruption—in short, their explanation tallies with that 
miven in the passage by Monier-Willinms quoted above. 
Others frankly admit that the bodies are carefully prepared 
with the express purpose of manufacturing relics. Probably 
there is truth in both explanations. With regard to the 
first: surely it must be admitted that nothing but profound 
religious fervour would induce a man. voluntarily to 
undergo starvation severe enough to produce the degree 
of emaciation almost essential to the suceess of poaf- 
mortem drying. Sometimes, this self-imposed starvation 
is carried even to the extent of causing death. That such 
ascetics do exist is no less wonderful than the facet that 
at several Buddhist centres in China there are to be 
found monks who have sought a living martyrdom by 
Immurement in a dark cell lasting for years, or, in sone 
eases, for life. Further, in proof that some “dried priests” 


| Soe SBE., vol. xi, p. 91. 
9 fatrot, fu Buell, Inelion, p. 304. 
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are not intentionally produced by artifice, there are the 
instances when the discovery of them has been a matter 


of chance and quite innocent of any preconcerted plan. 


See the history of the Yang-chou specimen described 
below (Example No, 4). 

Secondly, there seems no doubt that the majority of 
“dried priests” are specially prepared with intent to 
provide popular relics—relics that will not only attract 
the public to the temples, but also spire them to generous 
contributions. The interesting temple notice found at 
Wuhu clearly shows that the relic it refers to was prepared 
in order to fill this catchpenny capacity. (See Example 
No. 2.) 

The aetual preparation of a body for the drying process 
is briefly as follows. It is first subjected to the same 
treatment as that described above for cremation. Most 
of my informants agree that the preliminary toilet ends 
there, but some have stated that the viscera are removed. 
On this point Mr. Hackmann has kindly given me 
information concerning a “dried priest” preserved in the 
P'u-hsien T'a & JE 78 on Mount O-mei! 3p JW. He says 
that a priest of the temple told him that in that case the 
abdomen had been opened, its contents removed, and the 
cavity washed ont with a certain decoction of herbs. 

From all accounts it seems that the viscera are taken 
out only when the deceased is not emaciated sufficiently 
for the success of desiccation to be ensured. 

Before packing the body into the kany, the bottom of 
the vessel is filled to the depth of abont a foot with the 
ash either of rice-straw or of incense-sticks, There is 
always plenty of the latter to be found accumulated in the 
temples. Upon this bed of ash the body is arranged 


' In his account of O-mei Shan, Me, BR. F. Johnston mentions that there 
are several “‘dried priests to be found on this sacred mountain. rom 
Peking to Mawfalay, p08 The author kindly informs me that one of 
these is repated to be 500 years old, 
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seated in the dhydne posture. Around it is then packed 
charcoal and wadding and, according to some accounts, 
salt is included! Finally the lid of the hang is cemented 
on, and should there be a hole in the lid, that is closed ; 
the greatest care being taken that the vessel is hermetically 
sealed, 

The bang is not opened for two or three years, and in 
the meanwhile is either kept in a corner of one of the 
temple buildings or else buried. The opening of it is 
made a ceremonial affair, and if the body is found then 
to be undecayed a subseription list is started for the 
gilding and enshrining of the relic. 

There is another and less common method of preserving 
Buddhist dead, concerning which the Rev. Wilfrid Allan, 
of Wu-ch‘ang, has kindly sent me a most interesting 
account written by «a convert who was formerly a noted 
leader of a vegetarian society.* Mr. Allan is able to vouch 
for the reliability of the informant, whose statement runs 
as follows: “I have received your letter, and know some- 
thing about the subject of men becoming ‘Carnal Body 
Immortals’ FY sy fj. A few years ago I had a disciple 
named Li Kao-fu, who afterwards became one of these 
‘Tmmmortals". Influenced by my teaching, he not only 

' This tse of salts a point in common with the process of embalming 
practised hy the ancient Egyptians. An essential part of all the three 
methods described by Herodotus is the steeping of the body in a saline 
ftuid. See Rawlinson’s Aferodotus, vol. fi, p. 41. But the closest 
analogy to be found in the West is the method used till recently by the 


Capuchin Order to preserve their dead. The bodies were subjected for 
several months to the action of a clayey limestone soil (supposed to have 


been brought from the Holy Land) which had desiccating powers. The 


dried corpses were then arrayed in the clothes worn during life and 


arranged in life-like attitudes within a erypt. The best-known examples - 


are to be found near Palermo, 

' Strict vegetarianism, the logical outcome of obedience to the 
commantiment ** Thou shalt not kill”, is the chief principle of numerous 
semi-secret religious societies which probably owe their existence to tho 
influence of Buddhism. The question of how far these sects can be said 
to come within the pale of the Buddhist Church is discussed by Professor 
De Groot in his Secfarimaion and eligions« Persecution in Chine, 
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satrainct Pox animal food, but evinced a passionate 
desire to push his self-denial to the utmost extent. He 
therefore gradually left off eating rice, taking a little less 
each day till he gave it up altogether, After that he had 
a small quantity of bisenit or pulse, and by degrees this 
also was discontinued. 


“Next he restricted himself to water, which he took for. 


a double purpose—to maintain life and also to flush out 
his howels, Thus he beeame moribund, and a drop of 


warm water was given just to keep him alive. In this 


way he gradually died, the process of dissolution, from 
first to last, extending over a period of several months, 

“ After he was dead we took « hundred eatties of eedar- 
wood and forty catties of sandal-wood, which we split up 
and mixed with incense-powder. This compound was 


burnt in a censer placed between the thighs and feet of 
the dead man, who thus was smoked. The corpse was: 


enveloped in a hood or cloak, hut if any worshippers 


came the covering was removed and the smoking process 


stopped, and was not recommenced till after the departure 
of the visitors. When the body had been thoroughly 
dried we pasted over it varnish, lime, and wood-oil! Ha ih. 
together with other things: Afterwards we bound it 
firmly with cords. It now sits upright and is an object 
of worship. 

“This is: the method by which a man beeomes ‘uu 
‘Immortal’, and it’ differs little from that followed in 
the euring of pork.” | . 

The preservation process finished, the body has become 
what is commonly ealled a kan-ho-auang oe fi i, 
a “dried priest". More reverential names are jou-shén- 
hsien PY Oy fi, “Carnal or Material Body Tinmortal”, 


or simply Axten {j, an “Immortal”, In the Nanking 


_| The oi] pressed from the nut of Mooenern rerneciferd (Williams, 
‘het, p. 14). When mixed with lime it forms the’ putty waed by 


Chinese carpenters, which when dry becomes extremely hand ond durable. 
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district the term jén-tan J. &&, “dried man,” is 
generally used in preference. This is explained by an 
anecdote that is still recounted locally concerning the 
famous fourth emperor of the present dynasty, During 
one of his visits to Nanking he heard of a gilded priest 
preserved in the San-tsang Tien = 3% BS, a temple then 
stunding outside the South Gate* Out of curiosity he 
visited the temple, but on seving the relic exclaimed in 
disgust, “ He is no Buddha, but merely a jén-kan.” i 

The gilding of these relies is in accordance with Indian 
tradition, for a skin of golden lustre was one of the 
thirty-two characteristics described in Vedie lore as 
appertaining to a great hero? and naturally Sakyainuni 
possessed these signs of greatness, Hence the ideal colour 
for Buddhist images has always been gilt. Before gold- 
leat is applied the body is varnished, and any weak spots 
may be built up with a composition of clay or putty amd 
powdered sandal-wood.’ The lobes of the ears are often 
enlarged to the size preseribed in Buddhist iconography 
(see Plate T), An @rad may be added to the forehead (see 
Example No. 3). The dress and equipment of a “dried 
priest” is similar to that allotted to a dead monk awaiting 
eremation, and has been already deseribed. 

Sometimes, in the ease of specially distinguished saints, 
memorials are forwarded to the throne praying that tithes 

' This emperor visited Nanking seven times hetween the years 1741 
and 1780. 

* Tt was destroyed during the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion. 

* See Burnoul, Lotus de fa bonne Lot, appendix viii, pp. G8, So, 

* Tt is interesting to note that an analogous process is practised in 
Burma in the disposal of dead members of the Buddhist clergy, though 
it is used bot as a temporary expedient to preserve the body until 
cremation can take place, After death the viscera are removed ani the 
cavity filled with hot ashes, sawdust, spices, or honey. The body is 
then swathed in strips of linen, and after being varnished is often gilded, 
Thus protected it may lie in an ornamented sarcophagus for weeks, " 
months, or even mort than a year. See Spence Hardy, Koster — 


Monachion, pp, $22, 323; Bigandet, Life of Gaudowme, pp. S28, 52D: 
Shway Voo, The Arerman, pp, 578-83, 
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of canonization may be conferred, In response tithes are 
occasionally given. An example is that of a “dried 
priest" near Wuhu who is called “The Buddha who gazes 
upon the River” 87 frp 4. Memorials requesting 
recognition for two priestly relics at the town of Ttung- 
ch‘éng #j 4% in Anhui arrived at the capital within the — 
space of a few months, and afforded a certain emperor 
the opportunity of displaying a cynical wit. The first 
he named A‘o-shih Fo Bl AL f#, “Is he really a Buddha?” 
The second was endowed with the tithe Vu-shih Fo 
yY 2 4%, “ Yet another Buddha?” 

As to the antiquity of this custom of drying corpses 
[ regret to have no definite data to offer. It may be 
coeval with the Buddhist church in China, since there is 
& tradition concerning the two Indian monks who were 
brought back by the envoys of the Emperor Ming Ti 
(A.D. 58-76) to the effect that their bodies after death 
remained undecomposed and were kept in a building at 
Lo-yang.' It has been mentioned above that one of the 
“dried priests" on O-mei Shan is reputed to be 500 years 
old, There seems no doubt that a specimen on Trai Shan, 
described by M. Chavannes,* dates back to the year 1708. 

An article in China's Millions for May, 1910, gives an 
account of two examples, which, if genuine, must be 
among the oldest in existence. ‘These dried bodies are 

' This tradition is mentioned in a recent article by M, H. Muaspero, in 
which the writer quotes a passage from a Chinese work explaining the 
origin of the use of the character 2 (ai) to denote Buddhist edifices, 


According to this authority the building at Lo-yang, in which the 


incorruptible remains of the two Indian missionaries were housed, was 
one of the Government offices. At that time ef was the term used 
for buildings of that class. The repository of these relics was regarded 
asa shrine of the new religion, and henos it followed from this connexion 
that 4 came to be adopted a5 a generic term for the Buddhist temples 


that later sprang into being, See Hull. de l Boole Frances df’ Extrénie- 


Orient, tame x, No. 1, p. 107, note 3, 

* Le Tai Chan, p. 91. These are the remains of a Taoist priest. So 
far as can be judged from the short wccount of it viven, this relic does 
not ciffer from the Buddhist kind. 
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supposed to have been those of a brother and sister who , sh 
lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and they 4 
are said to be now preserved in a Hunan village about — Pn 
fifty miles from the enpital of the province, The history Pst. 
of their lives is a long record of ascetic practices and 
searchings after drugs with miraculous properties, and 
so successful were they that they attained to corporeal . 
immortality. The pair were evidently votaries of Taoism, ‘ 
yet now their shrines are in charge of Buddhist priests, vu 


and this fact together with the close relationship existing 
between the two religions brings them within the scope of 
these notes. It must be added that the writer of the | 
article did not verify the existence of the relics. | 

My own search for examples has been confined to the 
valley of the Middle and Lower Yangtse, a region that 
was devastated half a eentury ago by the Tal-p'ing rebels, 
who signalized the decade of their power by practising 
a ruthless iconoclasm that was directed specially against 
objects of Buddhist devotion. It would he surprising, 
therefore, if this region possessed any specimens of “ dried 
priests” of a date prior to 1860. I have met with one | 
relic only for which a greater age was claimed, and then 
there was every reason to doubt its authenticity (see 
Example No, 5). 

Below will be found accounts of six representative 
examples, which have been picked out for detailed 
description in order to illustrate various aspects of this 
CTSbOT. 

Eeample No.1. On the north bank of the Yangtse, 
opposite to Nanking, is the ruined walled town of 
Pu-k’ou jf (], which has lately come into prominence 
as the southern terminus of the Tientsin Railway. ‘ 
Near the north gate is a small temple, the San-yiian An 
= 3G Me, in the entrance hall of which there is enshrined 
a good specimen of a “dried priest”, Fortunately it. was 
possible to open the glass-panelled door in front of the 
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relic, and I was therefore able to get excellent photographs 
(Plates I and II). 


Seated in the dkydina attitude upon a lotus dais, the 


body is enveloped in red cotton gown and draperies, his 
face, neck, and hands alone being visible. I must confess to 
the sacrilegious act of having, for purposes of photography, 
lifted the robe from over the legs. He is unshaven, and 


his long hair is contined by the metal cirelet called bu 9 


which crowns his head, These signs proclaim him to have 
reached the enlightened rank of /o-han gf jt.’ 

Apparently the body has been subjected to little 
preparation beyond the drying and gilding processes. 
The sunken cheeks have been artificially tilled out, and 
the ears have been enlarged to the traditional size assigned 
to Buddhist notables.* Otherwise, the state of the relic 
probably has not changed since it was taken from the dung 
that now stands by the side of the shrine (see Plate IL). 

Above the door of the shrine is nailed « piece of yellow 
silk inscribed as follows: “In the autumn of the year 1848 
he forsook the world and joined the priesthood. Freed 
from anxiety and undisturbed by mundane cares, he used 
to sit, garbed in a chic-shi, in the Hall of Meditation, 
the while an understanding of the Sacred Doctrine 
gradually illuminated his soul, Just as a struggle is 
necessary to overcome the dragon and tiger, so he by 
striving sueceeded in quelling his mortal passions, and 
now, tranquil and happy, he has attained his true reward 
and walks in the realms of Ju-lai.” * 


' Lo-hoan represents the Sanskrit arha/, and is a term applied to one 
who has attained distinction as a zealous follower of Buddha's teaching. 
tt is also the stage of Buddhist enlightenment next below that of 
a bodlientivan. See Eitel, Hondo, p. 16 Hermit and immured 
mooks come under this heading. 


 * This feature ia not peculiar to Buddhist imagery. Thore is a saying 


‘eurrentin China, * Both ears hanging to the shoulders,—n most jllestriotis 
man.” See Smith, Chinese Proverha, p. 300, 

* $0 FE is the Chinese equivalent of Tathagata, a Sanskrit title 
applied to (iautama as well as to other Buddhas, 
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So far as could be learnt from an ancient monk. the 
sole occupant of the temple, the history of the “dried 
priest” is as follows: He was a native of Hupeh. 
Pao-hua Shan! 9% 3€ lj was the place of his novitiate 
and ordination. He remained in the San-yiian An for 
some twenty years, and died about ten years ago, On 
account of his superior piety he was dried for two or three 
years, anid after being taken from the kung was varnished 
and gilded. 

Erample No. 2. Outside the East Gate of Wuhu is 
a group of small temples. One of these is a one-roomed 
building called the Chiieh-t'a Ssi J $$ 4, in which the 
principal object is a glass case containing the dried and 
gilded body of a priest. The case oceupies a pedestal in 
the centre of the room with a clear space around it. The 
body sits huddled up in the usual attitude and is attired 
in a faded red satin chic-sha, which leaves only his head, 
neck, and hands visible. Round the forehead is tied 
a“ Veil of the Five Buddhas”, and the right hand grasps 
a fly-whisk, A board hangs on the wall of the temple 
hearing a most interesting notice, of which the following 
is a rough translation :— 


“Isxscrtprion TAULET CONCERNING THE ‘ MorraL Bony 
Buppua’ py fy #- 

Within the T’wi-p'iing Garden in the eastern suburb of 
Wuhu there once stood an ancient fane named the 
Lung-shu An fig # fé which was erected during the 
last dynasty. Having been destroyed at the time of 
the Rebellion, it was generously restored about the year 


' This important and historic monastery (oalled also af a #) is the 
hewlquarters of the ‘Discipline School" fit £2. It is said to have 
acemmodated no fewer than 1,800 monks previous to its destruction by 
the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels, Within recent years it has been rebuilt and has 
regained somewhut its former splendour, Many priests are still ordained 
there, and many pilgrims make it their goal. It is beautifully situated 
on 6 hill some Si) feet high, between Chinkiang and Nanking. 
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1862 by a benefactor belonging to the T'ai-p‘ing district. 
The Magistrate, moreover, appreciating the profound 
benevolence and conspicuous merit of our preceptor the 
Worthy Yao #7, commissioned him to take charge of 
the scheme and to canvass subscriptions for rebuilding 
the temple. In spite of wind and rain he carried out his 
arduous task with loyalty and zeal, After much hard 
work he collected a sufficient sum, and at the time of 
the defeat of the T'ai-ping Rebellion he began building 
operations, He vowed he would erect the main hall, but, 
as is generally known, died before his wish was fulfilled. 

“The Worthy Yao, our preceptor, entered the priesthood 
as a pupil of the Worthy K‘ai-yiieh of the Ch‘u-shih 
Temple. 

“In middle life he made pilgrimages and travelled in 
search of expounders of the Doctrine. Also, he fasted and 
obeyed the ordinances with exemplary strictness, During 
the vicious Rebellion the rebels invaded this district and 
he was made a prisoner, In spite of captivity he atill 
fasted, and never allowed his Buddhist heart to falter. 
What a rare example ! 

“ He was chosen by the gentry and elders of the T’ai-p'ing 
district to manage the Lung-shu Temple. Here he laboured 
in hundreds of ways and strove to improve its fortunes. 
Not only did he worship Buddha morning and evening, 
but his very thoughts were constantly with Buddha. 
Whilst engaged in burning lights and incense he cultivated 
spiritual affinity. : 

“Having lived to the age of 75 he fell ill and 
died in the first month of the year 1900. His body was 
washed and then placed in a k’on G& with the knees 
bent. That was three years ago, and his bedy remains 
undéecomposed. What a marvellous occurrence ! 

“ According to rule. we have gilded and enshrined our 
preceptor's remains. Devotees of both sexes who come to 
view the body, may perceive its crystal and jade purity 
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und its complete innocence of dishonesty or fraud. This 
proves the purity of his mind, his enlightenment in the 
Doctrine, and his attainment of true Buddhahood—an 
example of cause and effect. 

“We are anxious to fulfil the desires of our preceptor, 
and would appeal to the gentry, officials, elders, and alms- 
givers in general to give practical expression to their 
benevolent thoughts and generous hearta by opening their 
purses and presenting contributions. Thus will they 
accumulate a store of merit, Their gifts may be offered 
in the form of money to be spent in regilding the Buddhas 
and other dilapidated images, or they may take the shape 
of bricks and tiles for the rebuilding of the main hall. 
Thus our preceptor's wishes may be carried out and the 
donors will he silently blessed by Buddhist power. Also, 


their illustrious progeny will continue for countless ages 


to be distinguished scholars and to enjoy glory and riches. 

“The appeal for alms is made by Hui-hai, resident priest 
of the Lung-shu Temple. 

“The preface is respectfully prepared by Hut-t‘ung, 
resident priest of the Ch‘u-shih Temple.” 

Erample No.3. About twelve miles from Wuhu 1s the 
town of San-shan = jl] #. There is a small temple 
there, the Ting-yiin Sst 9 2 #, a part of which is 
occupied by a “ Mortal Body Hall” py S BY, where there 
is preserved a gilded priest inside a glnss-fronted case, 
Except for the head and neck, the relic is concealed 
beneath a faded red satin chia-aha. Tt is seated upon 
the usual lotus dais. A knob has been placed on the 
centre of the forehead. This represents the fq fi] G@ & 
(lit.“white hair between the eyebrows”),’ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit @rad. The brow is crowned with a paper 
“Veil of the Five Buddhas”. The history of this “dried 


' Eitel, Handbook, p. 188. The grad is one of the thirty-two signs 


characteristic of w great man. See Burnowf, Lotus de fa Boune Loi, . 


afip, viii, p, 563, 
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priest ", as given me by one of the resident priests, is 
briefly as follows: His name was Shan-kén 3% #1. He 
originally came from the Pai-sui Kung  @ %, a well- 
known temple on Chiu-hua Shan. All his life he 
remained a vegetarian. He died, aged 97, in 1896, and 
was placed in a kang. After two years the kang was 
opened. His body was taken out and gilded, and money 
was collected to repair the temple. His posthumous 
title is “He who awaits canonization as Buddha of the 
Yangtse" # $$ I ir h- 

Example No. 4. This relic is kept in the Kao-ming 
Sst @ EH ¥. « large temple standing on the west bank 
of the Grand Canal, about six miles south of Yang-chou 
Fu 93 3 WF. There is nothing specially noteworthy in 
its appearance. It is clothed in o red chia-sha, and is 
furnished with a “Veil of the Five Buddhas ", and with 
« fly-whisk. Its history obtained from the priests on 
the spot is interesting. The priest's name was Hui-ch‘ao 
4£ #8. He joined the monastery at the age of 27, and 
remained there till he died in 1876 aged 72, He was 
buried inside a closed kung on the opposite bank of the 
canal, There he was left undisturbed for seventeen years, 
till, the ground where he was interred being required 
for some other purpose, it beeame necessary to exhume 
him. The hang was cleared of earth, but, to the surprise 
of all, it was found impossible to move it. In searching 
for the cause of this difficulty the lid of the hong was 
slightly lifted, when the body was seen to be undecayed 
and still sitting upright. This discovery led toa discussion, 
and it was decided to collect money to gild and enshrine 
the body. It is said that directly this resolution had 
been made it became possible to move the hang easily. 

Example No. 6. In the Pao-ttung Sst ih | at 
Wu-ch'ang #€ B HF, a temple that has been already 
referred to, there is preserved a most curious relic. 
It is gilded, and to this extent is similar to the usual 
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“dried priest”, but in other respects it is strikingly 
abnormal, and therefore it merits a detailed deseription. 


Instead of being in the attitude of meditation, this - 
figure is perched upon a raised seat, the right foot planted 


on the ground, while the bent left leg is held horizontal 
by being supported at the ankle upon the opposite thigh. 
The body leans slightly forward, and the head rests upon 


the left hand, which holds « rosary;' it is undraped except 


for a small skirt* which is gilded like the figure and 


appears to be made of the same material, (See Plate IIT, a.) 
An examination proved that it is not a genuine “dried. 


priest"; at any rate, it can be affirmed that no portion 
of human remains recognizable as such is left visible. 


[ was led to this conclusion chiefly by the fact that 


the relations of the bony prominences are anatomically 
incorrect. The priesta state that the body was swathed 


with strips of calieo and fortitied with plaster before 
being gilded ; but, allowing for this method of preparation, ~ 
certain significant bony points should remain recognizable 


had an actual corpse been the basis of the tigure. 


It is claimed that these are the remains of on abbot ~ 7 


of the monastery at the time of the Tang Mf dynasty. 
However, the priests are unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation of how this relic has escaped the vicissitudes 
of some ten centuries, and especially the demolition of the 
temple by the TYai-p'ing rebels about sixty years ago. 


The bogus abbot has received canonization under the title 


of “The Penitent Buddha” ” fk 4&4 


' This attitude is a rare one for Buddhist figures. There is a pictore 
of a Japanese image of Padmapdini in gh Sma pose to he found in 
Grinwedel, Miythotope cles Ruddhianina, js. 27 


* This garment probably representa the Taian Hinde, one diy he . 


“Thirteen Necessaries that any priest is allowed to 
Takakues, Fteuy, p. Bhi 

* Professor Parker kindly informe me that a {i often occurs in the 
poctry of the T'ang dynasty in the literal sense of ** bitter regreta”, the 
name meaning, in imet, that it has in colloquial use at the present day. 
He sugwests that the expression refers to the remorse for his past life 
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“dried priest, but in other respects it is strikingly 
abnormal, and therefore it merits a detailed deseription. 


Instead of being in the attitude of meditation, this . 


figure is perched upon a raised seat, the right foot planted 
on the ground, while the bent left leg is held horizontal 
hy being supported at the ankle upon the opposite thigh. 
The body leans slightly forward, and the head rests upon 
the left hand, which holds a rosary;' it is undraped except 
for a small skirt,* which is gilded like the figure and 


appears to be made of the same material. (See Plate HT, a.) 


An examination proved that it is not a genuine “dried 
priest"; at any rate, it can be affirmed that no portion 
of human remains reeognizable as such is left visible. 
[ was led to this conelusion chiefly by the fact that 
the relations of the bony prominences are anatomically 
incorrect. The priests state that the body was swathed 


with strips of calico and fortitied with plaster before 


being gilded ; but, allowing for this method of preparation, 
certain significant bony points should remain reeognizable 
had an actual corpse been the basis of the figure. 

Tt is claimed that these are the remains of an abbot 
of the monastery at the time of the Tang Bf dynasty. 
However, the priests are unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation of how this relic has escaped the vicissitudes 
of some ten centuries, and especially the demolition of the 
temple by the T’ai-p'ing rebels about sixty years ago, 
The bogus abbot has received canonization under the title 


of * ‘The Penitent Buddha” ¥; fh @- 


© This attitude i4 a rare one for Buddhist figures. Thore is a pleture 
of o Japanese image of Padmapdni in a similar pose to be found in 
Urinwedel, Mythologie des Heddhianima, p. 27. 

* This garment probably representa the Indian sindenns, one of the 


“Thirteen Necessaries” that any priest is allowed to possess. See 


Tokakusn, taing, p. 55. 

* Professor Parker kindly informs me that 77 {jb often occurs in the 
peetry of the T'ang dynasty in the literal sense of “* bitter regrets”, the 
me meaning, in fact, that it has in colloquial nse at the present day. 
He sugyesta that the expression refers to the remorse for his past life 
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Exonple No, 6. This account was given me by a native 
of Shanghai, and is interesting chiefly because it deseribes 


an instance of an official causing the prompt destruction of 


ont of these sacred relics. It serves, moreover, to illustrate 
the contempt often shown by members of the Chinese 
mandarinate for anything connected with Buddhism; and 
also the fact that the fortunes of the heretical faith in any 
district depend largely on the religious proclivities of the 
local officials. 

Just outside the west gate of Shanghai native city 
there stands the Hsi-fang An Y jy fe. A certain priest, 


hamed Jung-k‘ung ¥ 2%, died there in the year 1895, 


after having served in the temple for fifty-four years— 
ever since the day when his parents dedicated him to the 
priesthood at the tender age of six. According to custom 
his remains were placed in a keng, and when three years 
later the fang was opened the body was found to be 
still undecayed. It was therefore varnished, gilded, and 
enshrined in the temple. Huge erowds came to view the 
relic, some attracted by curiosity, others by desire to burn 
incense before it. So great a number flocked to the 
temple that the Chief of Police intervened after a few 


felt by Gautama nat the time of the Great Renunciation, and thas in this 
particular instance to the abbots regrets for his unregenerato cays 
in imitation of the Buddha, Cf. 7 fF used for Skt. tapaethi, 
* Penitenos,” one of the “ Four Causes of Longevity", See De Harles, 
Toung-yero, vol, viii, p. 132, 1897. 

' On the other hand, thore are officials who do all in their power to 
further Boddhist interests within their jurisdiction. In the Chieh-t'a 
Saint Wulm, which contains a ‘dried priest” (see Example No. 2), 
there is posted « long proclamation by the District Magistrate in which 
be places the shrine under his special protection. It concludes ns 
follows: ‘All persons must understand that reverence and silence 


= prevail in a temple, and that rowdy behaviour cannot be allowed. 
After 


the issue of this proclamation, should any lawless charactors, 
whatever their pretext, assemble and clamour loudly, or hustle the 
crowd, of ereate any other disturbance, the mank in charge is empowered 
always to report them hy name to the Magistrate. Thus the matter my 
be inquired into, and the delinquents be arrested for severe punishment 


: without lenionce. Lot wll reverently obey! A apociol proclamation {7 


a 
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days and ordered the “ dried priest " to be burnt, giving 


as the reason for this action the fear of a riot, 


Nore ox DisposaL oF THE DEAD IN TIBET 

Since Tibet might now be considered an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire, this article would be incomplete 
without mention of the disposal of Lamaist dead. Writers 
describe four methods, vix. cremation, burial, preservation 
of the body intact, and lastly, the most common mode, 
that of dismemberment followed by distribution of the 
fragments, either by giving them to dogs and vultures or 
by casting them into running water! It is stated that 
cremation is rare on necount of the searcity of fuel, and 
that burial is practised only after death from smallpox. 

The preservation method bears a striking resemblance 
to that deseribed above; indeed, perhaps it was from 
Tibet that the eustom reached China. Were this so, it 
would be by no means the sole instance of Lainaist 
practices being adopted by the Chinese Church. Bodies of 
none but reincarnate Lamas are preserved, The process 
is briefly as follows :—The corpse, attired in ceremonial 
garb, is placed in a sitting attitude inside a metal chest, 
and is surrounded with a packing of salt. The vessel is 
then hermetically sealed, and left unopened till at least 
three months have elapsed. When the body is removed ) 
it is found to have “ become hard and dry”. <As in the ‘ 
ease of the Chinese relics, a protective compound is applied : 
to its surface, the sunken or shrivelled parts being filled j 
in so as to give the figure a life-like contour. Finally the 
relic is gilded, and it is then ready to be enshrined. 





' For information concerning these customs see the following 
authorities: Markham, Norrafies, pp. LE, 330, 440; Horne, TRAS., 
Vol. VI, pp. 28-35, 1872; Chandra Das, Journey fo Lhasa, pp. 255, 2504 
Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tike, p. 260 et seq. ; Sven Hedin, Trane 
ffimafaya, vol. i, pp. 27, 360-73. The fullest acpount of the preservation 
process is given by Kawaguchi, Three Fears in Tilet, p. 350 ot sey, 

® One writer states that salt after being used for this purpose is much 
prined asin pamniocen for allills, Kawaguchi, op. cit., p. ai, 








THE EPIC USE OF BHAGAVAT AND BHAKTI 
By E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


N? doubt Dr, Grierson is right in translating the first 

of these words as “Adorable” (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 159 £.), in so far as that translation expresses to the 
devout believer the supreme divinity of his adored God. 
Nor is there any objection to the view taken by 
Govindaieirya Svimi in his paper on the Artha-Paficaka 
Gibid,, p. 501), that, to the same believer, Bhagavat is 
the perfect God possessed of the five (or six) attribntes— 
knowledge, power, ete. In a later paper (ibid., p. $61), 
Govindicirya Svimi shows that Blessed, Perfect, Glorious, 
or God, anything, in short, to render approximately 
the content of the native word, would be sufficient in a 
translation, which is at best a makeshift, and, becanse it 
is devoid of the connotation of the original, can never 
really translate it to the heart. Any merely etymological 
translation would, of course, be as unsatisfying to a 
worshipper of Bhagavat as “loaf-holder” would be if 
offered as an equivalent of our “ Lord”. 

But while the religious sense must be satistied, it will 
scarcely do to turn from that position, the impregnable 
fortress of sensibility, and imterprét the sacred word as 
if it had always connoted what it does to-day, a pomt 
made by another native writer whose article follows the 
one last mentioned. In this paper Mr. V. V. Sovani, 
endeavouring to trace back the meaning of Bhagavat 
(ibid., p. 866), says: “First it was used of great spiritual 
teachers and inquirers, as we find in the Upanisad. Then 
it came to be used as an epithet to those persons who had 
acquired spiritual powers. Then it came to be used of 
the emancipated souls, and then of God.” T pass over 
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the etymological analysis offered in this article as being 
unessential ; though the fact that an etymology is offered 
seems to show that the various stages of meaning were 
intended by the writer to present o series without 
a break, from “ endowed with merit" to “God” (as the) 
“Perfect” one. 

I trust enough has been said to show that, without 
pretending to he a worshipper of the Bhagavat, I fully 
appreciate the dislike of resting content with any merely 
etymological rendering of this word, and I will add that 
# merely historical view of the concept would doubtless 
be equally distasteful. The Blessed Lord of any faith 
means far more than ean be conveyed by the radical or 
historical meaning of his name. But apart from what 
such a word means as a symbol of faith, the lustory and 
etymology of any divine name or epithet may be studied 
with profit as a problem purely historical, etymology 
itself being only a corner of the historical field. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, I venture 
first to suggest that the idea of merit does not lie in the 
word bhega: and then to propose for the word Bhagavat 
itself a stage which seems to have been omitted in the 
analysis mentioned above. Before the word was used in 
the Upanisads it was current in the Sathhitas, where it is 
used, for example, of a man’s hand, ayém ‘me Adato 
bhagavin, RV. 10, 60, 12: or of a man, cakdra bhadrdm 
asmahhyam abled bhigqavadbhyah, AY. 5, 31, 11, Ab 
this period Ghegea means a share and so a Jucky share 
(ch. bheeatiy), Bhagavat, then, is the one who has luck, 
or, in other words, the fortunate one: so that he whom 
the Inckless wight has made fortunate is described as 
getting what is bhardram. Somewhat the same process 
£085 on when this word is applied in the Upanisads to the 
priest or learned man. e.g. varam bhagavate fidutaméaya 
dadmah (BA. 6, 2,4), as when Sri, another word meaning 
fortune, is used as an honorific title. But the Upanisads 
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do not confine the use to teachers and inquirers, as would 
seem to be implied by Mr. Sovani’s “then”. The use in 
Svetivatara is significant, Let us put side by side 3, 11, 
and 6, 6: sarvavyipt se Bhagavin and dharndvaham 
papenudam bhagesam, where the last word paraphrases 
the word Bhagavat. and “the universal lord of blessings” 
would unite the two. In Siras. 6, vydpako hi Bhagavan 
Audrak expresses the same idea. It does not seem to 
ine that the advance in application indicated by teacher, 
qniriiualy gifted persons, emancipated aoule, God, can 
be maintained as a strictly historical fact. 

But ny main object is rather to question whether we 
ean legitimately diveree the meaning of Bhagavat as it 
appears in the sacred scriptures from its ordinary meaning. 
The sacred seriptures of the Bhigavatas know no better 
authority than the Bhagavat himself as revealed in his 
gospel Gita (which is not song but recitation, or rather 
that intoned chant inseparable from sloka verse). Now, 
of course, Bhagavat as used in the Gité cannot be so very 
ditferent from bhagavat as used elsewhere in the epic 
poetry of which the Gita forms the crowning glory. 

In 3, 302, 1 £, Karna addresses the Sun-god in the 
following verses :— 

Shagavantam aham bhakto, yatha maim vettha, gopate, 

fathd, paramatigmanso, nasty adeyam katham cana: 

name dird' na me putrd na cditma suhrdo na ca 
tathesta vdj sadd bhakiyd yatha twam, gopate, mama : 
isfindm ca mahdtimano bhaktindm ca, na samsayah, 
kurvanti bhaktim igfdm ca, janie tvam ca, bhdskara: 

info bhaktag ca me Karno na canyad ddivatam divi 

janita iti vai krtva Bhagavan aha maddhitam. 

It is clear from this, which is a typical epic passage 
illustrating the use of bhakti in what may be called a 
sectarian but not Bhagavata use, that bhakti is devotion 


' ddvda, ** darting” (etymologically connected ?), means as such not. 


wife alone but “delight”; so dé@raba and ddriéd are epie words for son 
and daughter (of. wnidini, ete. ; plural like cdeficio)}, 
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to any god conceived as the special object of worship. 
Similarly Aévapati’s devotion to the goddess Savitri is 
manifested by eighteen years of ascetic practices (3, 299, 1 2), 
and the goddess formally acknowledges her pleasure in 
the vows, fasting, and whole-hearted bhakti of the king by 
the usual formula " choose a boon ”. 

But bhakti may be used of devotion to other than divine 
beings, as, in the farther course of the Sivitri-story, sneha. 
expresses a wife's love, preman is (rather oddly) used. of 
a man's affeetion for his daughter's expected father-in-law, 
and guruhhekt is devotion to parents, teachers, and other 
venerable persons (3, 295, 11; 297, 22), 

At this point it is necessary to indicate a certain leaning 
to sense-devotion (one hesitates to SAV SEnSuOUsness) on 
the part of bhakti. It may perhaps be explained best as 
connoting affection rather than faith, In the theological 
religious sense of the Bhagavatas, bhakti, as was well 
expressed long ago by Barth, is “faith, humble submission, 
absolute devotion, love for God", Now faith. ton Christian, 
means intellectual conviction, and the Gita shows clearly 
enough that Barth is right in including this element in the 
Bhigavata conception of bhakti, The only questions in 
my mind are whether, from the Bhiguvata’s point of view, 
intellectual conviction ought to stand at the head of the 
definition, and whether faith anyway belongs to the 
conception of bhakti as usually employed in the epie. 

If Saci says to “ Bhagavat Brhaspati", bhaktdyah kw 
me dayim, when she is escaping from the attentions of 
the evil-minded Nahusa (4, 15, 24), Nahusa himself Suys 
to her, bhaktam mam bhaja (ibid. 7), and this use of 
Ghekta is current in similar situations in every part of 
both epies (eg. 1, 214, 29), Compare R, (SI) 7, 80, 15, 
provident kuru . . . Ihaktaym bhajasea mdm, hhirw, 
bhujamdnan suvikvalom : evam wulkted tie tri, keemapitria 
dorbhydii gvhya baled bali visphurantin,  yathi- 
Kimam méithundyo ‘pacakrame, Upvass sys to Arjuna, 
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bhaktai ca bhaja; Riivana to Sita, bhajasva mam (3, 46, 
44 and 251, 9): in general, isfan ddrin dtmabhogiain 
bhoajadheam (5, 48, 97). There is neither kittenish nor 
monkeyish dependence in the attitude here; only it is to 
be observed that the same word also denotes a wife's 
exclusive devotion, To be sure, in 1, 115, 32, the Sati, 
who will follow her hushand to the pyre, will do so (owing 
to # curse) in rather special circumstances: hana . 
hhaktyd. tea ‘wagamisyati, and the passion which makes 
ikakta almost equal to rabta cannot be gainsaid. But let 
us take a passage where the wife's love (here bhava and 
preman) is expressed by (her husband's words) sarvatmand 
mim bhajati (3, 234,47). Here we have what is given in 
one word as bhartrbhakti or bhaltir bhortari, which from 
the context (RK. 5, 59, 34 and 6, 117, 12; 6, 119, 16) refers 
to a wife's attitude toward her husband. The passage in 
Vana is especially interesting because this conduct is that 
which should be adopted toward Krsna himself, and if 
practised is (iagaddivatam or (3, 235, 12 of the southern 
text) Ahagevetonam (also ibid, 284, 9=B. 238, 8); the 
general directions here being given in the words sé 
Krenam driidhaya ainhrdena, premnd ca nityam prati- 
hearmend co (" kayaklesena ”’), 

Now to take up eases where women are not concerned, 
Arjuna is bhakia@nukempi, kantas ca priyas ca, but as this 
is held out as a bait to Urvasi (3, 45, 12), it will be better 
to cite his attitude toward the Gandharva, parnyd bhaktya 
(piraceandra iva. ‘babhdw, 1,174, 1); or the attitude of 
Bharadatta toward the Pandu, enehabaddhag ca manasii 
pitrvad bhaktimans tvayi (2, 14, 16); or that of 
Yuyudhana, adya sneha ca bhakti co Paindavesu . . 
dursayigydimi (7, 119, 36). 

_ But the nearest approach to the attitude of the worshipper 
is shown in the love of the people toward the king, who 
unites different divinities. As any god is Mhektavetsala, 
“fond of his devotees,” such as Krsna (7, 85, 12), or Durga 
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(4, 6, 26), so the king is bhaktavetecla (1, 172, 23), 
The devoted servitor of a king is called a bhertya bhakta 
(5, 37, 22), and “ loyalty " is expressed by nijabhakti 
(3, 59,15; 92,22). Bhaktimeat is the converse of bhegavat; 
and as bhektimadn tam (accusative! 6, 77, 30) means 
“devoted to this man”, so rijabhaktimat is “loyal”, 
This loyalty is, however, no cold fidelity but a warmer 
feeling. Compare the ‘description of the people's devotion 
to their king in 1, 222,10: atiprityd ... na te kevala- 
ddivenn prapl bhdvena remire (se. on the king); where 
atipritt and bhava are equivalent to rajabhakti, Priti is 
pleasure (“there is no pleasure like seeing foes in distress,” 
3, 237, 18-20, synonymous here with suka and #1); but 
it is much more, for in 1, 172, 20 it expresses sensual love 
(often of family relations, however, such as that of a man 
for his brother), and alipriti is in fact the equivalent of 
the rare word afibhakti, which is found in 1, 75, 33: 
thbhaktya pittn arcon devin’ ca prayalah sada, of 
Yayati (compare, for the «fi-idea, the expression sd 
Jisewm adhikam bheje, Southern text, l, 242, 41, of 
Subhadr&). The same idea is expressed by dirdhabhakti, 
of citizens devoted to their king Rama (R. 7, 107, 16, ete, }. 
Probably in Mbh. 5, 37, 37, adrdhabhaktika expresses 
this also, though from the context it may refer to one 
“not tirm im affection” toward the gods (bhaklika is nob 
otherwise used). 

Animals as well as men may have bhakti. Thus Rama 
entreats Brahman for all those who have followed him 
through love, #nehat, and says in explanation of his 
request, Ghakti hi bhajitavyads co (that is, I must show the 
same affection for them), and Brahman, granting the 
request, says that all the animals that have died for 
because of their bhekti, shall live ina world next to the 
Brahmaloka (R. 7, 110, 20). 

In 3, 2, 7, the king says he has the highest (haste 
toward priests, as the priests say they are devoted to him 


— 
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and add: "ewen deities show pity to their devotees”, 
cnukompiin hi bhaltese devati hy amt Rurvate, where 
the Southern text has the rather striking variant 
siehikarmint bhaktesu ddivatiny api kwrvate (3, 2, 6 £). 
The same text has wrfti for bhakti at 3, 26, 20 (also 
brifimenest). The verb bhajate means in many cases 





simply favours. “ Laksmi favours the Pandavas” (3, 237, 
4); or favours “him who worships the sun on Sunday a 
with bhakde” (3, 3, G4," does pijd on the seventh or sixth 

lunar day"). Sugriva is; one whom the bears prefer, “i 
favour, love, bhajanéi (3, 282, 6) Bhakti leans to love 
very perceptibly, even to erotic passion, but it expresses Fi 
affection of a pure sort as well os that of a sensual fi 
nature; which latter aspect, however, is to be found = ; 


and cannot be ignored. In fact, the danger of bhakts, 
hecome too ardent and lapsing into mystic eroticism, is 
apparent in the mediaeval expression of this emotion. It 
is not intellectual, yet the play of meaning between faith 
and love (perhaps trust) is generally present, It may indeed 
be illustrated by another word, sraddid, as it appears in = 
such phrases as yathdsraddham, “according to your inclina- 

tion,” as compared with sruddadiasva mama, “put faith 

in me” (3, 215, 10); so that eventually yuddhasraddha 

means “ love of fighting “(passim). Hence bhakti and riage 

appear together, of a woman's devoted love (3, 57, 23). > 
But especially frequent is the use of bhatt: in respect of 

human devotion to the gods, not by any means to - 
Bhagavat alone. Thus the House-goddess says, yo mém 
bhaktyd likhet kudye, “who with bhakti: paints me on the 
wall” (of the house, will be prosperous, 2, 15,3), Again, 
Yudhisthira, ignoring all other gods, says of the creator 
iWvara dhatr (= Brahman), “ Blame not the lord creator 
through whose grace, prasida, a mortal devoted to him, 
lidbhaktah, gets immortality” (5, 51, 41f.). This con- 
junction of the two great words of the Giti is by no 
means unusual, Hanumat says in general to Bhima, 

Jmas, 1011, 4s 
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(minydini... balihomanamashaniir mantriig en) daiiva- 
lint prosidan hi bhaktyd hervanti, Bharata (3, 150, 24), 
that is, the divinities should be respected by man, with 
offerings, ete., and then, because of man’s bhakti as thus 
shown, they become gracious to him. Neither here nor in 
the case of Brahman already cited can be intended that 
special love characteristic of the Bhagavatas. 

The title Bhagavat is one commonly employed for 
various gods in the epic. Brahman is Bhagavat (1, 65, 64; 
3, 270, 2), as he is also Jaganniitha (7, 55, 14), He is 
besought, as a god prasidamukhe, by Rudra-Siva not to 
destroy the world (ibid.). So Agni (5, 15, 29) and Indra 
(1, 34, 15) are each called Bhagavat, as are various priests 
and worthies. Cf. 3, 294, 31, qurtr hi bhagavan mama, 
“you are my guru.” Each god on oceasion is the object 
of bhakti, as need arises. Skanda gets happiness by seeing 
Siva and by bhakti toward him (3, 231, 57). Bhagavat 
Hara, who is pdirisadapriya, “fond of his followers,” 
“protects them as if they were his own sons, if they are 
devoted to him in thought, word, and deed,” manowak- 
harmabhir bhaktan piti putrin ivawrasin, This is Siva, 
“lord of past, present, and future” (10, 7, 8 £, and 43). 
The special importance of this statement ties in the fact 
that Siva's followers are not his human worshippers, but 
the host of horrible demons that surround him (described 
here), Bhakti towards Siva is shown by a horse-sacritice, 
according to R. 7, 90, 17. 

Why is « god ealled Bhagavat? Obviously, tracing the 
word from its first use in the Rgveda, we must say that 
the one who is fortunate, he who possesses bhaga, has that 
title. Cf. RV. 7, 41, 4— 
wtédantnn bhagavantah syamotd pramicvd utd mddiiye dhndm 
weld magharan suryasya vaydm devindm sumatiad Sind, 

Indra in the epic is Bhagavat and Maghavat (ef. in Vedic 
phrase blagitti and maghatti), As he has fortune, so has 
he gifts (to give), The bhaktas are rewarded by the boon, 
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varam erase, to which allusion has already been made, 
and which is the common accompaniment of the statement 
that they are bhaktas. As Sri-Bhagavat says that “no 
one who does well comes to an evil course”, dwryati 
(Gita, 6, 40), so Dharma says, varem vruigva . . . data ley 
asmi tava, and adds, ye hi me purted bhakta na team 
iat durgatii (3, 314, 11), 

The constant proclamation of their bhakti is what makes 
Keéava so prone to favour the Pandavas, according to the 
accusation of Duryodhana (bhaktivddena, 5, 127, 3). 
What that bhakti consists in, is explained long before the 
Gita, when the same unbeliever scoffs at the bhakti of 
Safijaya toward Bhagavin Devakiputral, and the question 
is formally. put: ka bhaktir, ya te nitya Janardane ? 
The answer is given thus: mdayiv na seve .. . ie 
erthadhormam deare, Suddhabhavath gato bhaktya saalrie 
vedmi Janardanam (5, 69, 4 £). The devotion to the 
god is shown by renouncing delusions (such as works) 
and all wrong practices. This devotion gives purity of 
heart, and study gives knowledge of the god. 

God is the Blessed One, not becanse he gives gifts 
(maghavat), but beeause he has in himself all good things 
(bhagavet). But originally in the simpler application of 
bhagavat to man, the good things one gets are conceived 
as portions or parts given to him by the power that has 


and shares, portions out (Bhaga as god). Conversely, man: 


is partial to one god and so is bhakta, Thus bhakti is 
what influences an unjust judge, who is partial (R. 2, 
75, 57). Hence too bhay is like English (apportion to 


one self) take, take to (digo bhejire, “they took to the 


quarters,” took to flight), take for oneself, choose, hence 
favour, and so on to love, just as dilectna and dilectio, 
love, come from diligo, choose. The man chooses out, 
elects, diligit, or loves, a woman or a god, and he is then 
bhakta, partial to, devoted to, that woman or god. In 
Latin we say quem di diligunt, “ whom the gods favour.” 
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So as a matter of fact either man or god may favour the 
other. Bhagavat from the beginning (RV., loc. cit., v. 5) 
shows that the owner of bhaga may by implication be 
the giver: Bhitga evé bhdgawih astu devia thie vaydmn 
huigavantah syaima, “may we be blessed through him.” 
Thus bhakti is used of god or of man, and is convertible 
with prasida, a meaning impossible of course in the 
Bhagavata sense. The passage where the old priests 
entreat Rama shows the approach to the use of bhakti 


¥ which is now to be illustrated— 
bhaktimantt hi bhitdnit jatigamd ‘jangaméni ca 
‘ ydcamdinest, Rama, tvam bhaktim bhaktesu darsaya, 
(R. 2, 45, 29.) 
a Here bhakti = sneha, but it is from the superior to the 
inferior, This, however, is what was to he expected. If 
* the goddess Laksmi bhajate (above), she must show bhakti, 
- And so in fact we find that the gods have bhakti to men 
5, as imen have towards gods. Thus in the story cited at the 
outset of this paper, as Karna is bhakte and has bhakti 
* toward Siirya, so the god says to Karna, mamdpi bhaktir 
ufpannd (3, 301,9). Again, when the god Yama wishes 
ae to express his kind regard for the young woman who has 


followed him and entreated him so insistently, he says: 
“As you have been speaking to me, tatha tathd me tvayi 
bhaktir uttamad, varam vrotsva" (3, 297,51) In such 
eases bhakti is not faith at all, nor is it humble, 

: adoring love. 
| A peculiar locution may perhaps be mentioned here, 
7 that of using bhakti in the plural for emblems of 
devotion, as in KR. 5, 49,4, where Ravana is deseribed as 
svaniliptirm vietrabhir vivnidhabhisé co bhaktibhih, The 
scholiast says, slivatripuudravad racandvisesdih (like the 
ash-marks on the forehead of a Sivaite), Compare biialctis 
as adornments” (PW. s.v.). The Itihasa of R. 6, 120, 38 
would of course make the bhaktimuntah of this epie the 
adorers of that Rama who is both Rama and Krsna ; 
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ibid, 29: Sifa Lokemir bhavin Visnur devah Krenah 
Pra jal pel ili, vadhirthams Rava neLeye ‘ha pravisto MATEUS 
fonum. They are described as in the Giti: amoghdes te 
bhavisyantt bhaktimantag ca ye north, ye tein devaih 


dhruvam bhakiah purdnum purusotiamam, prapnravantt _ 


adda kiimndn, 

Although the bhaktas of the epic are manifold, those of 
the Bhagavat are naturally more often mentioned than 
any others, and are by no means confined to the Gita. 
Thus we read of Bhagavadbhaktah in 1, 214, 2, nominally 
before the Gita was proclaimed, and of course long after- 
wards, a5 it is said in 12,47, 33: naényabhaktad lriyd- 
vunto yajante sarvakimadam (Krenam), yar deve 
Devakt devt Vasudevad ajijanat (29); eko yam veda 
Bhagavin dhditaé Nariyayo Herik; the eulogizer finally 
acknowledging himself as prapanna and bhakta (97). 
The Bhagavat here and elsewhere is clearly Devaki's son ; 
though this has been denied by some scholars. 

Apart from Krsna the same bhakti is shown to Visnu. 
For only a sectary could find in 3, 163, 23-4, an allusion 
to Krsna, where Hari Narayana or Visnu dwells to the 
east of Meru (20), and is reached not by seers but by 


Yatis through bhabti: yatayas tatra gacchanti bhaktya 


Narayonam Harim porene tapasa yukta bhavitad 
karmeabhih subhaih, yogausiddhah, ete. Such a passage 
is interesting in showing that biakti is directed wholly 
toward Visnu as supreme god, above Brahman, without 
any indication whatever that the author of the description 
recognizes the identity of Krena with the deity, though 
Gita, 8, 10, bhaktyd yukto yogubalena oda ‘va, has the 
aime iden, 

Finally, in the part of the epie devoted to the exaltation 
of Siva, Visnu himself shows his bhakti toward the 
greater god. Here, however, Nariyana is distinetly 
Vasudeva Kegava, He sees Siva, becomes bhaktimat, and 
(in 7, 201, 77 £.) says: bhaktai co mim bhajamanam 
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bhajasva . 2. abhistutah provikdrsif ca mayam. The 
language is that of despairing passion, as in 1, 172, 8, the 
lover to his mistress, bhajasva bhajamanam mdm, prawd 
At projahanti mam; ibid. 15, bhaktam mam bheja, 
This is, of course, a late passage, probably an interpolation. 

To sum up, from the point of view of the epic poets, 
who also wrote the Gita, bhakti is affection rather than 
faith. It may belong to man or god and have for its 
object man as well as god; its nearest human equivalent 
in the latter case is the love of a wife for a husband. It 
inspires animals as well as men, It interchanges with all 
words of deep affection, priti, bhava, rage, onshes As to 
Bhagavat, I should prefer to retain, as nearest to the 
original sense, the translation Blessed, he who is blest 
with the possession of all good attributes, and, by 
implication, makes blessed his bhaktus, those who have 
made him theirs, and are devoted to him. 





AAT 
THE ETHIOPIC SENEESSAR 
By Puoreson [. UID] 


(pas Synaxaria, as also the Menologia, are not among the 

oldest of hagiographical texts, and consequently their 
use in public worship in Oriental churches is relatively 
modern. In the case of the Coptic—Alexandrine Charch 
with which I am now dealing, at the date when its 
Synaxarium was composed, Arabic had for long past 
taken the place of Coptic as the living language; indeed, 
in my view, its compilation was an outcome of that 
religious and literary movement which, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, gave fresh life and improved order to 
the Church of Alexandria, The question of the immediate 
sources of this work—one not as yet ripe for treatment— 
cannot be dealt with in this place; it may, however, 
be pointed out that the Synaxarium, as the product of 
Arabic speaking people, could be easily put together from 
all the hagiographical works in use throughout Eastern 
Christendom by speakers of that tongue. Hagiorraphical 
literature is to a great extent a monastic product, and its 
Greek branch had for its main centre Palestine, and the 
convents of St. Sabas and of Sinai—witness the names of 
Cyril of Skythopolis, of John Moschos, of Sophronios, 
Patnarch of Jerusalem, ete, 

As far back as in 1888 I pointed out in my memoir 
Sulle traduziont degli evangeli in Arubo e in Etiepwo 
the fact, now generally admitted (ef. Graf, Die chriat. 
arab, Lit, p. 6, and Brockelmann, Die eyr. whl d. christ, 
ar, Litt, pp. G7-8), that it is precisely in this quarter 
that Arab—Christian literature had its birth and develop- 
ment ; it was to a great extent made up of hagiographical 
legends derived, directly or indirectly, from the Greek ; 
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and it was by this channel that the abundant stream 
of Byzantine hagiographies reached Arabie speaking 
Christians. It reached them, as was natural. not in 
independent rivulets from the various sources, such as 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the éyenp:a, and the Bior, 
but in a flood of mixed matter. This primary supply 
of Graeco—Arabic literature was augmented later on, in 
Egypt, by other texts, such as the apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles in their Coptie form (the Arabic translation of 
which dates back certainly to the fourteenth century), the 
Coptic legends of martyrs, whether of ‘Diocletian’s eyele 
or otherwise, the Apophthezmata Patrum in some one 
of its forms, etc.; and that these Arabic texts were 
already in existence in the thirteenth or in the fourteenth 
century is proved by the actual age of many of the MSS., 
e.g. Paris, Nos, 253, 259, 260, 266, 278, 283, and others. 
There existed, therefore, an ample supply of hagiographie 
material in Arabic for the use of the compilers of the 
Copto-Arabic Synaxarium of Egypt. But, again, this is 


-not the place to consider the precise sources of the 


Synaxarium, nor the question of priority of date between 
it and the Difnar, on which Mr. Crum’s remarks may be 
referred to'; it is enough here to say that late in the 
fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century the Synaxarium 
of the Coptie Church, but in Arabic form, was in existence 
in the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 

The translation of the Synaxarium into Ge'ex must 
have taken place at no great interval of time in the course 
of the fifteenth century, when Abyssinian literature was 
enriched by many a hagiographical text; this rendering 
of it into Ge'ez may be assigned to the second half of 
the century, for it is mentioned in the time of King Niv‘od 
(1494-1508), and the age thus attributed to it is fully 
confirmed by the MS. D’Abbadie No. 66, assignable palae- 
graphically to precisely this period. 

' Cat. Copt. MSS, Coll. Rylands Lih,, p. 213. 
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Nevertheless, to find other MSS. of the Senkessir we 
must pass on to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
for not until that date do they become at all numerous. Not 
a few copies of the work exist in the libraries of Europe; 
several are mentioned by Dr. Conti Rossini in his Note 
per la Storia letteraria di Abissinia! Since then other 
copies have come to light, e.g. those of Keren = and of 
Berlin®; and the Khedivial Library at Cairo POSSESSES th 
magnificent although imperfect copy, the conclusion 
of Genbot and the whole of the last quarter of the 
Abyssinian year being wanting. These MSS., however, 
present a text which diverges from that of the earlier 
one, the result either of modification or of addition of 

_yarious sort. This is distinctly so in the ease of the three 

months of Sané, Hamlé, and Nahasé, and the same is 
doubtless true of the remaining portions of the work. 
It is clear, therefore, that in the history of the Cre‘'ex 
Senkessir two periods must be distingnished—(1) that 
of the first translation (second half of the fifteenth to 
beginning of the seventeenth century), and (2) that of 
revision and added matter (seventeenth eentury onwards). 


I 
It appears from a note on the MS. D'Abbadie 66, 
communicated to me by Dr. Conti Rossini, that the early 
translation was the work of one Simon the Egyptian, 
priest and monk in the monastery of St. Anthony.’ The 
note is as follows -— 


i flendiconti della R. Accad. d, Linecei, 1900, p. 690, “ 

2C. Conti Rossini, “1 manoseritti Etiop. della Missione Cattolion «i 
Cheren"; ibid., 104, p. 276. 

2G. Flemming, “ Die sewe Sammi. atwas, Handachr.” : Zentralbl, 
J. Billiothekme,, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

4 ‘The doubt expressed by Zotenberg (Cat., p. 152) as to whether the 
recension by John of Burlos (Borollos, Mdpados) is that contained in- 
the later version of the Senkesadr is unfounded ; the name of John 
together with that of Miki’él appears already on the MS. TD Abhardie 66, 

Ct, Duensing, Licfert d, dithiop. Synax., ete., 5. 
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. OAKATER?E + AHTE : FHL: OAOAL : 
AP AAT: B20: Wl: Os TOW: MPO s: OPO: HAT: 
Pit: OPT: NN: HALA: An: AL: MNP Ts: 

The first question which arises is this: which one of 
the available Arabic MSS. was it that was used by the 
Abyssinian translator? On this I can say nothing, for it 
is Only the three last months of the Abyssinian Senkessiir 
that | have studied—Sané, Hamlé, and Nahasé (Paoni, 
Abib, and Mesorij—whilst the two critical editions of the 
Arabic Synaxarium now in progress, that of Basset in the 
Patrologia Orientalis (Gratin & Nau), and that of Forget 
in the Corpus Seript. Christ. Orient. (Chabot), stop at the 
month of Kihak and of Mechir respectively. As for the 
Vatican Codices Arab, 62—5, although they are free from 
any great discrepancies, they certainly do not contain the 
precise text which the Abyssinian translator must have 
had before him. 

The translation is a literal one; at times the meaning 
of the Arabic is not grasped: thus, at S, 606,' 8, the words 
a>, lus are erroneously made to refer to the Old and 
New Testaments; p. H70, 7, ie, viz. Mesopotamia, 1# 
rendered “the island". Abba Nob is described as wearing 
a “garment of iron”, p, 663, the Arabic being ado a 
viz, a “new garment”, and it may be that in the trans- 
lator's original the dot of the — was wanting, and that he 
failed to notice the obvious correction. Foes ae a72, 14, 
St. Sisinnius is said to have been ie te imo) 88, 
which is rendered that he was ee a and “knew 
everyone”; in the statement that Patriarch Simon, H. 397, 
Il, ate only bread, salt, and herbs, el, “and nothing 
besides,” the last words are rendered “not cooked at the 
fire", perhaps reading them as (?) je) ; and the words on 


s. = Sané, H. = Hamlé; the page numbers refer to Patrol, Orient., 
vols. i andl vii, 
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the same page relating to the convent of Abbi Severus 
were misunderstood by the translator. Still less can we 
expect corrections of corrupt passages in the original Arabic, 
such as H. 330, 4, where the obviously faulty passage 
ap! djde peed, Which should be read (oaud» See 
aa), has been retained and rendered by 72 NPRAIT- 
~The vlegance of the Ge‘ez idiom is destroyed, for example, 
in the passage at H. 275, 1,where ia o3 8 cf is rendered 
AMnete : OAL HLT, just as the often repeated AHH: O 
(3,01) passim. More will be said later on the corrections 
thus occasioned, whether verbal or by grammatical 
forms of unusual character, The matter is, however, 
more serious when well-known and well-established rules 
of Geez, both as to form of words and syntax, are 
disregarded ; thus we read TAS in for TAMA, H. 203, 
13: MOAR for MAA, H. 290, 14; N&Rchn for MAdhir, 
H, 291, 1, ete. 

Again, 14 is found with the nominative in cases where 
its explanation as proposed by Dillmann is less easy 
(Dillm.—Chrichton, p. 442). Ch S. 573, 10; 666, 14; 
676, 12; H. 260, 6; 276, 12-13; 380, 4; 340,7; 
$99 19-14, ‘The accusative is wanting, too, in the second 
object, S. 571-2. The substantive in the accusative 
ease is often found combined with the adjective in the 
nominative, & 677, 14, and petasime 5" this last form cannot, 
indeed, be termed faulty, but it affords evidence that the 
text has not undergone correction by the “ Mammeran”, 
Some forms are, however, undoubtedly wrong; the 7 
final with the indicative, e.g. DEAN LE: --- NP: L14. 
S. 606, 7: Ud: n®: eNO, H. 228, 4; LAN: - + - 

| As to this not uncommon occurrence in old MSS. see Bezold, Aebra 
Nagost, xviii, That the age of MSS, is no adequate criterion for judging 
the regularity of the forms occurring therein, may be gathered from what 


Dr. Conti Rossini says in the Preface to the Acts of Basnlotn Mikael 
(Corp. Script. Christ. Orient. Script. Ethiop., ser. 1, t. xx). 


—— -—- - 
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nN®: TRA. H. 265, 2 (27,8); . . - 1 + LA, 5. 635, 
12, ete., and vice versa, PHO for PH, S. 665; TA4A. 
for Peat. S. 585, 4. We even meet with "H4R as 
accusative: H. 273,10, DUN: . . . Hob: nef)éZ; 8. 585, 15 
(585), n®@: TOL: Aon: Werk: RPP, and so 
LAT for LRAT, S. 636, 6. 

But in addition to these defects of form, the work had, 
in Abyssinian eyes, a serious defect of substance in this, 
that by merely reproducing the Arabic Synaxarium, it 
omitted all mention of the saints most revered in 
Abyssinia, from the renowned Nine Saints—Aragawi, 
Garimi, Pantaléwon, ete—down to Takla Hayminot and 
Ewostitéwos, with many others. Even the apostle of 
Abyssinia, Abba Salama, is hardly noticed. It was 
perhaps this reason which, in addition to its bulk, prevented 
the work from becoming current in Abyssinia; during 
some two centuries and a half it was but rarely copied ; 
for any copies destroyed by the Gran and Moslem 
invasions might easily have been replaced in the sequel 
by others. Another, and as it seems to me, an important 
fact is this, that the Jesuit missionaries, who undoubtedly 
took much interest in Abyssinian hagiography, never 
mention the Senkessir. When they have occasion te 
refer to Abyssinian saints such as Pantaléwon, Takla 
Hiyménot, ete., they quote, not this work, but the 
individual lives of those saints. This appears clearly 
in their most important work, the history of P. Paez, 
The texts which he translates relating to Kaleb and 
Abbi Salami have no connexion with the narrative of 
the Senkessir: his knowledge of the Nine Saints is 
derived from another source, but he is unable to furnish 
any precise details about them; and this he could 
assuredly have done, had the Senkessir been known to 
him. He does indeed give a translation of the life of 
Takla Hayminot, but as to Ewostatawos he admits he 


i) nk ge es a eee TB 
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ean tell nothing, on the ground that he had been unable 
to procure a copy of his life, owing to the reluctance 
of the monks of LEwostatéwos, and in spite of his 
own efforts to procure it, Now the monks’ reluctance 
eould have been no bar to his using the Senkessar, 
where Ewostatéwos is dealt with at length (18 Mask., 
21 Hamlé). The same argument holds good in the case 
of D'Almeida, whose knowledge of this saint is not derived 
from any written source, and on this account Iam led to 
surmise that his very name has been wrongly transcribed 
by these authors as “Stateus”. The life of Lihbala (Paez, 
i, pp. 616-17) may indeed appear to tell against my view, 
inasmuch as it accords exactly with the text of the 
Senkessar, but Paez states that he had taken it from 
a work “whieh narrates the life of this emperor”, and 
that could scarcely be the Senkessir; moreover, the 
opening words would have ran rather “on this day ” 
than “on June 19th”, were they a translation from the 
Senkessir, This consideration has greater weight than 
may appear at first sight, for Paez’ translation is a 
verbatim one, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
he had before him the very text which was afterwards 
included in the Senkessir. It is therefore evident from 
the above that in the early part of the seventeenth century 
the Senkessar had hardly spread at all in Abyssinia, nor 
is it matter for surprise that of this first translation only 
a single MS. should be known in Europe. 


ial 
During the sixteenth century and the first decades of 


the seventeenth, Abyssinia was the scene of events which. 


had an important influence on the religious life of the 


country, Struggles with Moslems on the one hand, and — 
on the other, strife with the Jesuits, eoupled with religious — 


persecution, had given renewed life and energy to the 
large body of clergy attached to the Church of Alexandria, 
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ao state of things which, in my view, could not fail to 
react on public worship in that Church by bringing about 
improvement in its mode of celebration. Among the results 
I am inclined to include the revision of the Senkessir, for 
if is just at the opening of the seventeenth century that 
copies of the work became numerous, The dates of the 
London MSS. of this period, which extend over rather 
more than half a century, fall many of them within the 
years of the pious sovereign John (1667-82); the Berlin 
MS., No. 66, dates from this period also, and so in 
all probability does the Khedivial MS. at Cairo, whilst 
the Keren copy dates from the time of Fasiladas 
(1632-67) But by that time the work had undergone 
profound modification, so that its form now differed widely 
from that of the first translation. 

As above stated, the main defects of that translation 
consist, as recards form, in incorrectness of expression, 
and as regards substance, in the omission of numerous 
name-days, those of Abyssinian saints in particular, Both 
these defects were remedied by the mew recension: it 
then beenme widely current in Abyssinia, and it is 
represented in Europe by many MSS. For shortness the 
first translation is henceforth called A, and the new 
recension B, 

A comparison of the two texts shows clearly that the 
basis of Bwas A. The language is everywhere the same, 
SAVINg some corrections to be noticed later. Moreover, 
the passages wrongly translated in A, have either remained 
so, or have been emended conjecturally in places where 
& comparison of the Arabie original would have readily 
disclosed the true meaning. On 8. 606, 8 (cf. suprit), 
A misunderstood rae, less, and rendered it by a phrase 
which does not run properly: B corrects this by a econ- 
jectural reading which deviates widely from the Arabic 
text. At H. 406, 9-10, An: (DAG answers to the Lis 
and \s45 of the Arabic, and B inserts a (ANAS, which 
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is superfluous, Again (S. 667, 10-11), the words aleJb 2x 
were not clearly rendered in A; B simply omits the >h®L, 
instead of correcting the phrase with the easy aid of the 
Arabic. Similar passages are H. 301,11; H. 310, 1, where 
perhaps the MS. D’Abbadie should be altered to (hd, 
hut where the mention of soldiers, inserted in B, is a mere 
conjecture (”hé,). The trifling mistake in A, H. 384, 14, 
MANN for DAL” Camlaleer) or AAPA, is corrected in B, 
contrary to the sense, into MAZ*An. On S. 575, 1, the 
name of the city Mh?4, « transcription of the Arabic 
ope}! has been changed to “JmhO™4. And this change 
(M1) to “]), notoriously of likely occurrence in Ge'ez script, 
is not 60 in the Arabic; this shows that B proceeds from 
a Ge‘ex text, and not from a fresh translation. The same 
reasoning holds good in the case of Ci written for 
beth by the change of 4 to fi, 5. 609, 8, where the 
Arabie has luk = and again in the ease of ARM, 
S. 609, 4, which in A is @€&, corresponding to Ls, that 
is, LL3, dudéag (ef. the well-known martyr and bishop of 
Oyo: in Lower Egypt). 

Nevertheless, the MS. D'Abbadie 66 was not the copy 
in fact used for the revision 5, for certain passages 
which oecur therein are wanting in the MS., whereas they 
are to be found in their proper place in the Arabic. Such 
omissions are; 8. 651, 4, ole oi= and peel: A. 265, 2, 
ia su; LH. 445-4, —et esl opal , ete,, with some 
due to homoteleuton, as S. 600, 1, HN?’ —A-TPARP; 691, 4, 
MAN—Ork/rn ; 688,89. OAN—A20/(ren. Such omissions 
not only prove that the M5. D'Abbadie was not the one 
usedl by the revisers of B, but also raise a presumption 
that it is not the autograph of the translator. 

In recension 6 all the verbal mistakes are corrected. 


' Ch Amelinenu, (Moyr, de I Egypte fd payee cople, p. 472, 
* Oh Amelinesu, op. cit., po. Si. 
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We tind, for example, an accusative after 14; ef. the 
passages cited above, and they might be multiplied; and 
the adjective to a word in the accusative is put regularly 
in the accusative. With 1 final is combined the 
subjunctive; moreover, the above-mentioned errors are 
corrected, as also the bad errors of concordance such as 
H, 224,17, Hk: YeATt: etor: H. 301, 9, Arr: 
HY P95, 

Not merely actual errors of grammar, but meorrect 
or antiquated expressions also have been removed and 
others substituted ; such are Pn by Tarn, H. 260, 1; 
PAPAL by PAP , passim: A120, in a meaning which it 
does not bear in Ge'ez, by 27M, S. 620, 7: rnrerk by 
Afp , 5. 563,5; 565-6; 648,15; 662, 14; +4n\d-> by 
—iy'b, 8. 635, 1; 636, 1, and passim; (N1L9"> by MALS. 
H. 224, 15; £OML by PAS, HH. 340, 16; $41, 2 ete. 
(401,6). Generally, too, in place of FA 4°4 is substituted 
TA, (iv, 2, in the schema of Pretorius}, S. 552, 
18, ete.; and for PZé, TCé, H. 211, 8; 332, 1, ete, 
Mint is often replaced by 41,8. 570, 9; 647, 3: 615, 5. 
On S. 579, 2, A reads RP, which is the verbal equivalent 
of |, but in B it appears as a singular, 29, which is 
far more in accordance with usage; for ANP (= ,)) 
stands UAM'T, H. 331, 15; and at times AAP ()) is 
suppressed as untranslatable into Geez: on H. 239 13, 
the PC: AA THAS |! =! is corrected into f 2. AAT" 3 
and the Arabie (! _4| in the sense of “to cause to receive, 
to inake a present of ", which, translated in A merely by 
HHH, is rightly emended in B by DUN. Sound emendations 
are: 5. 533, 10, OA: 4A, changed into AHH: Aha: 
S. 605, 4, Af) in place of MAN: and more especially 
S. 615, 3, 4, 42if) in place of ¢n-f4, thus restoring the 
iunperfect in the apodosis of a simple conditional 
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proposition, whereas A, in violation of correct Ge'ez 
usage, repeated the duplicated perfect of the Arabic. 
On H. 393, 16, the 7.4%, which is determinate, has 
been corrected to (PATE: Pr. 4% (=o), and, H. 398, 10, 
where £515 had been translated merely by (rat, B adds 
(PAT: )hPH in accordance with the rules of Ge'ez. 

sometimes, however, the corrections in B are not 
justified ; e.g, H.343, 10, PO is changed into AG, which 
is contrary to the Arabic. Another superfluous emendation 
occors H. 359, 4, where St. Pantaléwon is described as 
thrown to “the lions”, and the AS4lirh of A has been 
changed into (3/4. It may be that the recensionists 
of B were surprised at the plural, in their ignorance 
of the “ venationes ” of antiquity and of the penal 
condemnation “ad bestias”. And similarly, H. 399, 15, 
AmhAPY, viz. the little town of Helwin (Hélouan), near 
Cairo, now so well known, is wrongly changed into 
AAPA. 

Some passages corresponding to Seriptural texts are in 
B made to accord more closely with the Ethiopic version 
of the Bible, from which A deviated somewhat. Thus, 
5. 471, 5, £2hLO has been changed to LAOH im 
accordance with 1 Kings (Sam.) iii, and in 5, 586 the 
passage 1 Cor. ii, 9 has been brought nearer to the 
ordinary Ethiopie text. Many analogous examples of 
correction could be found in the month of Nahasé, but 
I refrain from citing them as the text in question is as 
yet unpublished. 

Another change is in the name of Jesus Christ, which 
appears generally in Arabic as a doud!, the equivalent 
of which in A is AIHA: ncntn; for this B, in closer 
accord with the forms usual in the prayer books, substitutes 
(VIHA) APA: ACHE: Mek: WAT. To some extent 
the festivals are transposed: that of St. Mary Magdalene, 
for instance, which is fixed in A for the 28th Hamle 

Jmas, 1011. ao 
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(H. 433), as it is by the Coptic Calendar (Nilles, Calend, 
ii, 722-3), whereas the ordinary Abyssinian Calendar 
makes it fall on the 6th Noahasé (at the outset it was 
a commemoratio “). 

As above stated, A had, besides its defects of form, yet 
more serious defects of substance In omitting so many 
anniversary festivals and obituary notices, especially those 
of Abyssinian saints. Their absence was the more felt from 
the fact that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Ge‘ex literature had been enriched with many hagiographical 
works, The lives of some of the famous Nine Saints, 
such as Aragiwi, Garimi, Pantaléwon, had already been 
told at length in the form of éyxmuear; so also the lives 
of many saints of the following period, Lalibali, Na‘akueto 
La‘ab, Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Takla Hiymanot, and later 
Ewostatéwos, Samuel of Waldebba, and many others. The 
unabridged legends of the Apostles, the “Gadla Hawaryat”, 
had long since been translated into Ge'ez. The festivals 
introduced or tixed by Zar'a Ya‘qob had encouraged the 
composition, or the translation, of Homilies—those of 
St. Michael, for instance, which included not a few legends. 
Non - Abyssinian saints, too, belonging to the Coptie 
Church, such as Ebsoy possessed their “Gadi”. Such an 
abundance of hagiographical literature, especially on the 
national saints, must have emphasized the feeling aroused 
by the omission of so many anniversaries and lives in the 
Senkessir, and especially at a moment of reaction in the 
national religion. It was, indeed, impossible that with 
struggles going on with the Jesuits and the West, the 
commemoration of saints of the Church of Alexandria, 
who were themselves Abyssinians, should be matter of 
indifference to the numerous clergy in the land. 

Tt was natural, therefore, that the authors of recension 
B, besides making verbal corrections, should have sought 
to complete A by recourse to the numerous sources 


indicated. What may have been the additions made at 
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the outset, on the completion of recension B, might be 
ascertainable from the oldest MSS., such as those in the 
British Museum, Oriental 667, 670, 660, ete. Later MSS. 
naturally received considerable addition, e.g. it was not 
long before, the well-known saint, Walatta Pétros, herself 
a devoted student of the Senkessir, obtained her place in 
the work, on the 17th day of Hedir. 

The compilers of B made, too, a further addition, 
viz. the “Salim”, at the close of each life or anniversary. 
These, in my belief, were not then drawn up expressly for 
the Senkessir, but were taken for insertion therein out of 
some collection of hymns. This was done apparently in 
the case of another work (cf. Zotenberg, Cat. 60-1), the 
“'Ta'imera Maryam“ or Miracles of the Virgin, for in the 
oldest MSS. (cf. Paris, 62) the Salim are absent. (The 
MS. Lady Meux No. 2, ed. Budge, Miracles of the Virgin 
Mary, has the Salim, but it can scarcely be of any 
preat age.) 

My view is based on various circumstances. Sometimes 
these Salim are not connected closely enough with the 
Senkessir's text. For example, the Salim of St. Menas, 
S. 613, refers to the legend of the pig restored to life, 
which forms one of the saint's miracles in Abyssinian 
texts: now it is nowhere mentioned in the Senkessar. 
The same holds good as regards the miracle of the fishes, 
which is alluded to in the Salim of Theodore I, 5. 696. 
In the second Salam of St, Ananias, 5. 681, the saint is 
only incidentally mentioned, the Salim being actually 
composed for the Holy Sepulehre. Thus it comes about 
that occasionally the forms of the names in the Salam and 
in the Senkessir differ. In the Salim of the Martyrs of 
Esneh, H, 352, the Oxford MS, has “Esni", whilst the 
text has “ Esné” or “ Ensené"; in that of Hilarion, 8, 558, 
the Paris MS. has “Ilaryon”, whilst the text has “Keryon”; 
and in the case of the Salim, at 5S, 697, the names differ 


from the forms they bear in the texts of some MSS, _ 
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Besides, the Oxford MS, does not insert the Salim after 
the commemoration to which it relates, but they are put 
together one after the other at the close of each day, 
and at times out of place, as is the case with the 
Salim of Theodore of the Pentapolis, which comes after 
the commemoration of Theodore of Corinth, H. 302. 
It may be that the Salim was not inserted at the outset 
at the end of every commemoration, and that some were 
aided by hand. We tind, indeed, many a Salim to be 
missing in the Oxford MS., such as those of Ishaq, H, 253, 
of Masqal Kebri, H. 255, of St. Thomas, H. 215, of the 
Trinity, H. 369, of Pawli, H. 296, of the prophets of Israel, 
H. 232, and many more. Some, again, are wanting in the 
Paris MS., such as that of Ehwa Krestos, H. 374. On the 
other hand, many a Salim added in the last-mentioned 
MS. is wanting in that of Oxford and in D'Abbadie 163; 
such are those in honour of Basalota Mika’él, S. 602, of 
Za-Tyasus, 5. 617, of Tasfa Mika’él, S. 641, of Amoné@wos 
(Ammonins), H. 354; indeed, at 5S, 633 is added a poem, 
which is rather in the style of a“ qené” than of a Salam. 
The MS. D’Abbadie 165 possesses its own peculiar Salame. 
Tt may, indeed, be surmised that many a proper name 
of unwonted form occurring in A, has been converted by 
the revisors of B into the shape in which it appears in the 
Salim, as, for instance, -{)p"y (lo), which in B appears 
in the same form as in the Salim, viz. Beyok (H. 212). 
These considerations seem to me to make it excessively 
improbable that the Salim were the work of the revisors 
of B, and intended for the Senkessir: it is far more 
likely that they were taken from some already existing 
collection, such as the “ Egziabehér nagsa", properly so 
ealled, of Zar'a Ya‘qob, and the “ Weddise Samawyin 
wamedriwyin"; another collection of Salim and other 
hymns exists at St. Petersburg! in a MS. of the fifteenth 


* Obioncxia pyeoumon wy C.-Terepéyprb, p. 14 (MSS. Ethiop. at 
St: Petersburg). poyprk, p. 14 (MSS. Ethiop. a 
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century, whilst there is another in Rome belonging to 
Dr. Pietro Ambrogetti, These collections are all arranged 
in accordance with the sacred calendar of Abyssinia, and 
it was thus an easy matter, to extract the hymns relating 
to any particular saint and to insert them im the 
Senkessar. The question remains, to what collection did 
those hymns belong, but the hymnology of Abyssinia 
is as yet too little known for the answer to be forth- 
coming. Some few hymns of the “ Egziab. nagsa” of 
Zar'a Ya'‘qob have passed into the Senkessir, that of 
Azqir for instance, as I have been informed by Dr. Conti 
Rossini, Nevertheless, as has been often pointed ont, it 
is the “ Weddisé Samiwyin” that discloses such close 
affinity with the Salim of the Senkessir. MSS. of this 
work are preserved at Paris and at Tithingen (cf. ZDMG,, 
i, 37), one of the eighteenth century and the other of the 
opening years of that century; the MS. D’Abbadie 135 

is probably of the eighteenth century, and the Oxford 
MS... which was used by Ludolf and is known to have 
been in the possession of Pococke, may have been acquired 
by the latter in the East, before 1640. In any case, it may 
well be earlier in date than revision B, although only an 
actual examination of the MS. could ascertain the date 
more closely. Another collection of Salim exists im the 
MS. BM. Or. 534. The MS. is dated in 1586, but the 
Catalogue does not spevify its relationship to the Weddase 
nor to the Senkeswir, The Salim in Cod. Vatie. 43 
seem to be quite different from those of the Senkessir. 
But were it established that the Weddisé proceeded from 
the Senkessir, none the less would it be necessary to 
look to some already existing collection for the source 
of the Salim which the Senkessir contains. 

These, then, are the modifications and additions 
characterizing recension B, which, representing as it does 
the texts of all the known MSS., excepting only D'Abbadie 
G6, may well be termed the “Vulgate” of Ethiopic 
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Senkessir. It would he well if the spot where this 
revision B was made, could be fixed, but as to this I have 
no certain knowledge. The fancy at once suggests Gondar 
as the spot, then Abyssinia’s principal centre, with 
the convents adjacent or connected, and the surmise 
seems confirmed by the fact that whenever in the 
MSS. of the seventeenth century, and they are the 
oldest, the church or the convent for which they were 
destined is specified, it is generally a church of Gondar. 
The MS, B.M. 667 was destined for the church of 
St. Michael ; B.M. 660, for Our Lady of Gempabét, ete. ; 
and it must be added, too, that the saints of Northern 
Abyssinia are unknown to the revisors of B, who seem to 
have been under the influence of Dabra Libinos, 

As 18 indeed natural, and as I have ascertained to be 
the fact from an examination of four MSS., which I had at 
my disposal for the edition of Sané, Hamlé, and Nahasé, 
each MS. has its own special additional matter, additions 
being readily made when all that was needed to this. end 

, wasa @MnOf. Thus, in. DAbbadie 163 commemorations 
are added which often bear relation to Abyssinia, e.g. that 
of Abba Endreyas, the superior of Dabra Libinos, H. 345; 
: of Filpos of the same convent (in the Paris MS. he is 
searcely mentioned), H. 438; of Gabra Iyasnus, disciple 
to Ewostatéwos, H. 369; and of Jonah,H. 339. -This MS. 
also contains corrections which are not always justified; 
eg., in the legend of St. Peter, H. 240, “ Altabyos” is 
changed into “ Awsibyos ", whereas the former retains the 
original “ Albinos” in its Arabie form ((ugeu!l (wigneell) ; 
again, “ Aksetni” (Xanthippe) is changed into “ Akset- 
ynni”, H. 255; likewise the ¢C of other MSS. (= 4) 
should not have been converted into APC (cf. Dillmann, 
Lexicon, &.¥.). 

Greater variants occur in the Paris MS. There, not 
unfrequently, the commemoration is extracted from the 
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Salam relating thereto, and is repeated in a few 
words. ‘This is done in the case of the Commemorations 
of the Trinity, H. 269; of Argis (Giyorgis, ibid.); of 
the dedication of the church of Ebsoy, H. 324, where 
the Oxford MS. actually omits the Salim, of the 
martyrs of Esne, H. 355, ete. The absence of these 
commemorations in other MSS, and of any fresh 
additions therein to the Salim, (of which, indeed, as a rule, 
they are abridgments), show such commemorations to 
have been subsequent interpolations peculiar to that 
MS. It possesses, too, this further feature, that its 
narrative is sometimes abridged, as in the curious story 


of Abba Misa'él, H. 281; again, in the commemorations: 


of Ewostatéewos, H. 375-6, and of Filpos of Dabra 
Libanos, H. 435. Especially is this the case im the 
passages taken from the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, 
as in that of St. Thomas, H. 212; of St. Thaddeus, 
H. 216: of SS, Peter and Paul, H. 233-40, 8. 240; 
of SS. Peter and Paul with King Parigmon, H. 334; 
of St James the Less, H. 347; and of the miracle of 
SS Andrew and Matthew in the land of the Anthro- 
pophagi, H. 447. And seeing, that these lengthy 
narratives of the Gadla Hawaryit occur likewise in the 
most ancient MSS. of B (British Museum, 607, ete.), I feel 
no doubt that the Paris MS. represents an abridgment 
of later date. One good correction in this MS. cecurs on 
S. 672, 1, where " Vespasian” is turned into “ Justinian ”, 
whereby the gross anachronism occurring in other 
MSS. in respect of the exile of the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Theodosius, is removed. Noteworthy, too, is the passage 
where this MS. retains the words On>—ATICD4P'R, 
H, $27, 12-13, which, corresponding, as they do, to the 
Arabic, must have been present in the original translation ; 
their omission in the other MSS. is due to homoteleuton. 
The Oxford MS. has fewer variants; it is, however, 
very carelessly written, with frequent omissions due to 
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homoteleuton, and errors, some of them ludicrous, as, for 
example, H. 382, 6, where the town of Satanuf appears 
as Ah, “a book,” and 399, 15, where in place of 
MLZ. “and the monastery,” is written ())4)¢, “and he 
did”; and again, in reference to Andronicus and Athanasian, 
H. 437, 7, the statement that Abbi Daniel spoke to them 
of their 25:44, “their soul's hunger,” instead of 
2fh:' ch o>, “the salvation of ther soul.” 

Another type of additions are those relating to the 


ehureh or convent to which the MS. belonged. Thus the 
ancient MS. D'Abbadie 66, having been the property of 


the renowned sanctuary of St. Stephen on the island 
of Dagi, we find on its margin remarks relevant to that 
sanctuary, one, for instance, referring to Gabra Krestos, 
the abbot of the monastery, H. 372, another to Figtor and 
to a certain Henoch (?), the sons of King Minas, who were 
interred in the sanctuary, ete,, H. 329, 445. 

The story, then, of the Senkessfir, as told up to this 
point, on a basis in part well established and in part 
probable, may be summed up thus. It was one of 
the many Arabic works translated in the fifteenth century, 
but was not widely known until the revival of religious 
activity, and improved service and creed in the Church 
of Abyssinia, drew increased attention towards it. Tt 
was then emended in Gondar or in its neighbourhood as 
to form, and completed as to contents, by the addition 
of many commemorations, more especially of Abyssinian 
saints whose names, in spite of the great veneration 
in which they were held, had found no mention in 
the early Senkessir. The same period saw the addition 
of the Salim, or brief final hymns, taken in all 
probability from some pre-existing collection and arranged 
in conformity with the calendar, ‘This recension spread 
rapidly, and in spite of its bulk was very largely 
reproduced, But the reproductions, althongh belonging 
all of them to this one recension, yet present differences 
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due either to the addition of commemorations or of 
Salim, or to abridgment. A perusal of the MSS, hitherto 
unexamined would doubtless yield further instances of this, 
and of the contamination of some of their texts, It must, 
too, be born in mind that a given MS. may have been 
copied in part from one original and in part from 
another, and may thus offer example, as it were, of 
intrinsic diversity. 

These considerations show how difficult would be the 
task of preparing a really critical edition of the Senkessir. 


li the first translation may be taken to he adequately 


represented in the MS. D'Abbadie (6, it Is no easy 
matter to decide the form in which revision B first 
appeared, and it may be plausibly assumed that it is the 
most ancient MSS., Oriental 667, 660, ete., that conform 
most closely to the original, Of the three MSS, examined 
by me to the extent of the months of Sané, Hamlé, and 
Nahasé, that of Oxford, although very inaccurate, seems 
to be the nearest, for the MS. d’Abbadie 165 already 
discloses certain corrections and special additions, whilst 
the Paris MS., as already stated, bears evident trace of 
late reconstruction. 

Before bringing this brief article to a close I must 
make one observation, The colophons to Ge‘ez MSS. show 
how numerous were the translations into Ge'ez made by 
Abyssinian monks resident in Egypt, or in the Coptie 
convents of St. Anthony, of Quesquim, of Hira Zuwéla 
at Cairo, ete. It may be that in these spota the 
Abyssinians formed, as it were, © separate community, 
although in the case of Hara Zuwéla no local record of 
the fact remains. We now find the Senkessir translated 
in Egypt, and by a “Gebsiwi” or an Egyptian; whether 
the name was due to birth or to long residence in Egypt, 
or to some other reason, is uncertain; but at any rate 
the man was not proficient in either of the two 
languages, Arabic or Ge‘ez, The same is the ease with 
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the text of the martyrdom of St. Cyriacus (the pretended 
Bishop of Jerusalem), with that of the story of King 
Claudius, and others besides, and this raises a doubt 
whether the mother tongue of their respective authors 
ean have been Ge'ez; the well-known Embagom, the 
translator of Abii Shikir, al-Makin, ete., was a native of 
Yemen. This serves to explain, on the one hand, the 
want of correctness in the Ge'ex of many texts, and, 
on the other, the curious fact that so many Abyssinian 
works should have been revised and emended from the 
seventeenth century onwards. 


AX 


DOCUMENTS SANSCRITS DE LA SECONDE COLLECTION 
M. A. STEIN 


By L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 


NOTE PRELIMINATIRE 

1. Je suis trés reconnaissant an Dr, M. A. Stein de 
m avoir contié l'étude de la plupart des documents sanserits 
qu'il a découverts au cours de sa seconde expédition en 
Asie Centrale, au prix de quels labeurs, et grace & quelle 
ingeniosit® prudente et hardie, 11 nous a permis, avee 
autunt dhumour que de modestie, de le deviner. 

Je ne snis pas moins obligé a M. L. D. Barnett, qui 
m'a montré la plus désintéressée amitié: car, classant ces 
documents, i] a vu du premier coup quils contenaient 
de précieuses reliques du Dharmapada (de son vrai nom 
Udinavarga), de la littérature de Raksa, de la littérature 
de Stotra, du Saddharmapundarika; je lui sais grand gré, 
dussent nos confréres le regretter, de ne pas s¢tre reserve 
ees petits trésors de sagesse indienne si heureusement 
eonservés dans le sable de l'oasis abandonné au désert 
ou dans les ténébres de la library des Mille Bouddhas 
i. Tonen-hounng, 

Avee infiniment d’obligeance, M. R. O. Franke a identifié, 
dans la littérature pilie qu'il connait si bien, un grand 
nombre des stances de |'Udinavarga: je me distinguerai 
pas dans la table de références que je jomdrai aux douze 
fenillets que nous possédons de ce texte, celles qu'une 
connaissance vulgaire des textes pilis m'avait fournies, 
de celles, plus ecurienses sinon plus nombreuses, qu'il 
a ajoutées i ma liste primitive. 

Les petits fragments, oft domine ln Prajiiai, seront 
néglig’s dans la présente étude; tout ce qui parait 
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interessant, au point de vue littéraire ou paléographique, 
sera releve, Par exemple, le superbe MS. sur palm- 
leaves, d'éeriture si arehaique (Touen-houang, Ch. 007), 
ou jal été si navré d'apercevoir le fatal nom de Subhiti. 
et qui ne contient, hélas, qu'une recension un peu abrégde 
de ln Satasihasrika Prajhaipairamita. 

2. Si on excepte deux MSS. sur palm-leaves, qui sont en 
Upright Gupta indien, tous les autres MSS., sur papier,’ 
sont en divers types de Upright Gupta d'Asie Centrale et 
en stenting. 

On sait que le Dr. Hoernle, de qui nous tenons ces 
designations (Report on the British Collection . . . JASE., 
Ixx, Table ii, 1901), placait, en gros, les MSS. en Gupta 
indien au véme siéele, les papiers en Gupta d'Asie Centrale 
(Macartney, i, 7; fi, 3) au viiéme. Jy stunting (Weber, 5; 
Macartney, i, 2) au vime, I] semble, dans ses derni#res 
publications, porté & reculer légérement ces dates, notam- 
ment en ce qui concerne la slanting, “ecirea fourth 
century” (JRAS., 1911, p. 448), 

Un document comme le “drame” récemment publié 
par M. H. Liiders, dont le m triangulaire nous reporte aux 
épigraphes de Mathura (150-100 n.c.), des Kushanns, ete. 
—sans parler de ses autres caractéres archaiques—éearte 
tous les serupules que pourrait provoquer lantiquité 
attribuée & ces fragiles fenillets. 

Le terminus a quo peut done étre reporté trés haut: 
peu importe que soit mal assurée Ja relation établie par 
M. Hoernle entre la slanting et "upright d’Asie,—ni pour m, 
ni pour y, lantériorité de la slanting n'est évidente (voir 
JASBE., xiii, 1893, Pp. 8); pen importe que les variétés, 
la répartition géographique, l'histoire de ces éeritures ne 
soient pas encore élucidées, 

Cependant, les block-prints de Griinwedel (Idikutsari, 
Pischel, Sitsungsherichte de Berlin, 1904, pp. 807, 1137) 


¥ Les “* papiers" peuvent 6tro tres vienx, tdmoin le Macartney, i, 6 
(WASB., Ixvi, 1897, p, 244), 
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montrent que la slanting est demeurée, a di demeurer 
longtemps en usage. | 

Je ne pense done pas qu'on puisse actuellement, du seul 
point de vue paléeographique, fixer le terminus ad quem 
des feuillets en aanting, nide nos fenillets en genéral. 

Tei interviennent des considérations d'un autre ordre. 

Nos documents proviennent de Khadalik, endroit situe 
au nord de Domoko, a l'est de Khotan (marqués Avha.), 
de Farhad-Beg (marqués F.), au nord-ouest de Khadalik, 
et de la Grotte des Mille Bouddhas (Touen-houang, 
marques Cl.), 

Si le lecteur se reporte a l'article du Dr. M. A. Stein, 
“Explorations in Central Asia” (freograplical Jowrnal, 
July—Sept., 1909, p. 17 et suiv. du tiré a part), et & ses 
observations sur Dandin-Uiliq, on i]  exhumé des 
documents chinois datés de 781-90 a.p. (Ancient Alhotan, 
p. 283), il conclura avee Iui que l'abandon et Ia ruine de 
Khadalik doivent étre placés vers la fin du viiitme siéele. 
Nous avons ici un ferminus ad quem solide pour les 
documents en Upright Gupta! Tl n'y a pas, ce semble, de 
slanting a Khadalik. 

Pour ce qui concerne Touen-houang et sa pothi de 
slanting, anjourd hui inégalement partagée entre le British 
et la Nationale, le Dr. M. A. Stein pense que la grotte-library 
a été murée peu aprés l'an mille (Explorations, p. 42). 
M. Paul Pelliot précise: “ . .. la niche a été murée dans 
ln premiére moitié du xie siéele, et probablement i 
l"époque de la conqnéte si-iia qui eut lien vers 1035” 
(“Une bibliothéque médievale" dans Milletin de U' Beote 
d'Eztréme Orient, viii, p. 506, 1908), Sans doute, comme 
le prouvent les sthles de 19458, 1351 et le temoignage de 
Marco Polo sur ‘idolatrie des gens de Tangut (Pxplora- 
tions, p. 39), le site, avec ses 500 grottes, ses steles, et 
ses peintures, est resté bouddhique; mais “les dermiers 


' La rained Endere est encore plus ancienne, voir Hsiian-taung allégué 
Urplorations, p. 25. 








, 
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nienhao que portent les documents chinois sont ceux 
des premiers régnes des Song (976-83, 995-7)"—oe qui 
fournit le ferminus al quem—et tous les autres indices” 


(steles de 695, 776, 851, 894, etc.) indiquent que In col- 


lection est plus ancienne. Le MS. sur palm-leaves dont. 


nous parlions ci-dessus, permet d'en reporter assez haut, les 
origines, Le fait que “la grande stéle de pierre gravée en 
861" fut trouvée dans la cachette, rend bien vraisemblable 
lexplication de MM. Stein et Pelliot: la niche fermée, 
dans la crainte de quelque danger, aprés qu'on y eut 
entassé—peut-dtre a eoté d'un fonds primitif, “500 pieds 
culiques “ de rouleaus, feuillets, et peintures. | 


COLLECTIONS M. A. STEIN: Ca. VI, 001s: er 
PAUL PELLIOT, TOUEN-HOUANG, 8510, Fou. x! 
FRAGMENTS DU SaTAPANcASATKAsTOTRA p'ASVAGHOSA- 
MATRCETA 


MS. sur papier; slanting brahmi*; trois folios plus ou) 


moins mutilés, numérotés au verso, ne portant plus de 
numero lisible semblables aux folioscontenant I Vddnaverga 
(Ch. vii, 0014), & celui contenant un fragment de atotra 
non encore identitié (Ch, vii, 001c), & celui contenant un 
fragment du Deasabelasitra (Ch. vii, OHOlb); 367 x 88 mm., 
6 lignes 4 la page. 

Des folios faisant partie de cette pothi (ou de ces pothis 
semblables) ont été rapportés par M, Paul Pelliot, et ont 
ete publiés par M. 5. Lévi (J.A., 1910, ii, pp, 433 et sui }, 
notamment un demi-folio contenant la fin de notre texte 

*M. Paul Pelliot ime dit que sa, collection comprend in ou deux 
fragments de Matreeta (2 juin, 1011), | 

* Nos feuillets sout lien en slanting, Remarquons quo M. 9. Lévi, 
dans sa note sur les MSS, Paul Pelliot (J.A., 1910, ii, p, 435) confond lea 
différents MSS. Macartney ot leurs éoritures trés diffdrentes, et fait dire 
an Dr. Hoernledes feuillets Macartney en général (wanting compris}: ** mot 
later than the middle of the fourth oontury . . .", cequ'ilditeneffetd'un 
MS. determing dela collection Macartney (**, , . this Macartney MS... . 
the oldest existing Indian MSS... . ": JASE., levi, 1807, p. 245), 
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_ kanikalekha" (Indian Antiquary, 19038, p. 349; Album 


ae un état tres frigraostas Le sskanhon porte les 
'syllabes edirya—tr ; don lw conjecture de M. Lévi — 
_ Matreeta. La version tibétaine (P. Cordier, Cat. du fonds — 
tibétain de la Bill, Nationale, p. 9) désigne comme auteur 
Rtaalyans, cest-a-dire Agvaghosa. Sur les relations de 
ces deux personnages ou de ces deux noms, voir, outre les 
particles de M. Léyi (J.A., 1897, i, p. 40, et 1910, ii, p pase 
l'étude de M. F, W. Thomas, “ Matriceta and the Mah 


Kern, pp. 405 sqq.). - 
Jai comblé les lacunes, & l'aide du tibétain, partout of 
la restitution paraissait vraisemblable, quelquefois ailleurs. 
Je traduis, dans les notes justiticatives, JA of le tibétain, 
seule ressource, est douteux. | _ te 
D’aprés la version tibétaine, le Satapaiiedsatka est divisé 

en treize chapitres— 
1, Introduction (bstod pa glen bslan: ntotvakeathodghatathee - 

2. iaigicnaay 





4 Adbhutastotra (rmad da byun bai, etfra® 7). 
_ 5. Rapastotra (sku la bested pa). 

6. Cittastotra (thugs la=cefahstotra ?). 

7. Vakstotra (gsuri la). 

8. Louange de l'enseignement (bstan pa la = dedana™(), 
mais desand = beags-pa, ‘Cordier, Cat., p. 11). “ 

%. Pranidhinastotra. i 

10. Margapravesastotra. 

11. Louange de l'enseignement (bka ba mdzad pa We 
Sisana, sistr f). | 

12. Louange du prudent (mkhas pa la =kusala, of 
pravina, ete.) 
13. Louange du sans-dette (bu lon med aes 
stotyet ), 4 

Nos fragments contiennent la fin de 4 (jusque stance 
51), le 5 (52-7), le 6 (58-06), le commencement. de, 
In fin de 11 Guague 125), le comnmeucemens J0:19,° a ~ 

™ - 
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Premier feuillet 


[pra jtighinunayam prati . 
yasya te cetaso nyatva[m] tasya te ki stutir bhavet 48 
gunesv api na satgo sti [d]rfsto na guna|vatsu api -« 
aho te suprasannasya balasya parisuddhata 4! 49 
indriyainim prasidena nityakalinapalyina 
cetjo nityam prasannam te pratyaksam eva dréyate 4 50 
abalebhyal prasiddhyante matismrtivisuddhayalh 
uttama |bhivapisunaih suvyahrtasucestitaih 51 
upasintam ca kintam ca diptam apratighati ea . 
nibhr{ta | ce[dam] rijpam kam iva niksipet 52 
yenfipi sataso drstam yo pi tat pirvam iksate - 
ripam prinati te caksul samam [tadubhayor idam] 53 
asecanakabhavad [dh]i saumyabha[v ic ca te vapul 


1 


ip —— ~~. des pone 
mm ya 5[5] 

45, dgra beom pa dati mu steps Ia | rjes eu chags dai khon khro bar | 
khyod kyi thugs ni mi hgvur na | khyod In. . . 

“Votre esprit ne se modifie ni vers Ia sympathie ni vers Ia colére 
4 V'égard de Varhat et de l'hérdtique , . . 

®. #0 transeription fort approximative d'une graphie de seconde main ; 
d. MS, ba aati. 

49. drsfo we =brhed mi mina= nafo; ME. siprosciiceyo toca = khye 
ee Eyed kyi thugs stobs ni | rab dad yots su dag pa lags ;—bala= 
cefolala, 

Ol. ran behin dam pa... hagrags pei—puhro = manifestant. 

62 dul la riom brjid che ba yis | sku beis su thig dad mi mdszad : 
“Pur une grande gloire (iri, iiwti, ete.) dans un humble (ahlia), ce 
corps qui ne convertira-t-il past” (MS, rupam). 

it sku de... de gitis kn hdra har Sennen fadubhayor idan, 

4.6. MS. ainye = meses pou j—mthon dio cog ni phyi phyir zhid | dea 
baskyed por mdsad pa lage, 1 mangee quitre akgaras au MS, 

So. rien gyi you tan dag dat ni | rten pi yon tan phan thean do | 
bthsam. puss khyod kyi sku daa ni | yon tan phun thao mohog dan idan : 
“Comme les qualitées qui reposent fen Tui], ot leg qualités de leur 


enttadle, starmonisent, votre corps possidle In meilleure bénédiotion 
(amped) de qualiteés.” 


’ Co sigle représente, d'ailleurs sana exactitude, les traits qui figurent 
lo risrrga, mais font: nissi office de [Anctuntion, concurremment avec le 
point allongd en virgule («), 


e 


ae : av — 
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[kvin]yatra su[sthito bhiyad ayam tathigato gunah 
rtje [rii]pa[t] tavaivasmal laksanavyaijano[j]jvala't 56 
dhanyam asmiti te ripam vadativaéritim puna{n 
valyam ap! pratyihur iva tadgunih 57 
sarvam eval vijsesena klesair baddham idam jagat - 
tvam Jagiatklesamoksa)|rtho [ Jta{h] karunayaciram 58 
kan nu prathamato vande tviim mahdikarunam uta « 
yayaiv[am api dosa]jfias tvam samsire dhrtaé ciram 59 
vivekasukhasatmyasya yad Akirnasya te gataih . 
kala labdhaprasiraya’ [ karunalyi matam 60 *; 
sintad aranyid gprimintam tvam hi niga iva hradat 
vineyartham karunaydé vidyayaivi{gatal punah 61 


Deurieme fewillat 
. pi karuniparavattayal 
katitas tvam padam naitha kusilavakalisv api 62 


i. mthsan dat dpe byad baad hbar ba | khyod kyi sku lus ma gtogs 
pa. | cle behin goegs pai yon tan bdi | gehan gad chig le legs gnoas heyur : 
“Si on excepte votre corps qui brille des signes principaux et secondaires, 
of ailleurs se trouve bien placée cette qualité de Tathigata 1” 

a7. ¢ tes legs bkod=euriayoeti royom .. . Le MS. devant yom de 
miyom, porte l'empreinte d'une autre feuille. Comparer le trait an- 
dessus de pra dans prefydénr. 

48. khyod ni hgro bai fion mois dag | dgrol slad yun rit thugs rjes 
balams. bitomsa=eonyotah, styafah, yofoh,—Peut-dtre arthodyatal, 

OW, c. skyon mkhyen yun rif de lt. bur. api n'est pas représenté 
dans le tibétain. 

Jo crois In lecture brn wu certaine ou tres probable. Une graphie 
analogue (peut-étre nue) a déroutée M. S. Lévi (J.A., 1910, ii, 498), 

0. dhen pai bile ha spats gyur khyod | mai poi nad du behugs pa 
gan | de khyod thugs rjea dus hdas pa | glags gig thod nas bryis par 
has=**Qnand, ubandonnant la béatitude de lisolement, tu entres au 
milieu de la foule, la temps ainsl passé est regarndé par la pitié comme 
opportunité™. Le sanscrit porte: ‘' Le fait que toi, qui as pour essence “ts 
la béntitude de l'isolement, entres . . . est regardé . . . par la pitié, 
qui obtient une [opportunité pour) expansion . . . "—ma de stafam eat 
poo lisitle, 

Ol. dgon pol hi nas grof gi mthor=aragyodinter griémdntam. P 
i dindd? reanyidy; d, MS. ridyayerd=rig pa yis ni... slad du 

G2. a. fer zhi mehog la gnas behin du = paramoprdamastho, 

nas, 1011. 50 


; e - 
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vantecchopavicirasya karunyanikasal sate 65 
pararthaika[ntabhadrapi svarthe dhy Aéayanisthura 
tvayy eva kevalam natha (karuné)karunaé bhay[ejt 64 
tatha hi kriva bal ]m iva kva cit 
paresim arthasiddhyartham tvam viksiptavati disah 65 
tvadiechayaiva tu vyaktam[ ] vartate 
tatha hi bidhamanipi tva[m] sati [nijparidhyate 66 
supadini mahirthani tatthyaini ma{dhurani ca] 

[sam }i[salvyasavan(tjica 67 
kasya na syd upaférujtya vikyany eva[m]|vidhani te 
bhl sarvajiia iti nigcayalh| 68 
priayo na jmadhura sarva  kifecid tha 
vikya[m]tav[arthasiddhyapi sarvajm e[va subhjaisitam 60 


62. a. rdza hphrul sei gei agra dad ni | fid kyi yon tan brjod po 
gai: rddhud coo sipharufam co avaguna . . . Le MS. porte dudé ca wih ou 
hand ca yh, 

(4. gzhan gyi don du mb beat gi | did kyi don la brise mod pas | 
mon po khyod tid bba zhig¢ la | thugs rjes thugs rje mizad ma gyur— 
“Tout favorable & Vintérdée d'autrui, sans pitié pour ton intérét propre, 
© protecteur, c'est pour toi seul que, par compassion, tu ne fais pas 
compassion,” Liskeura qui précéde saya, d'une seconde main, peu 
lisible; MS. uigfndA. . . mithe karen’ bhore. Je comprends: bernnd 
-. » bhodrd . ... wisthurd .. . abarwnd bharet, | 

6G. heli Iter res hga brtan pos pad | gehan don bagrub pa mdzod slad 
do | khyod ni lan bryar phyogs dag tu | gtor ma behin du btadi ba lags. 
Le sansecrit indique que le sujet est barund: “Si, de la sorte, pour le 
bien d'antroi, la pitie, immobile quelque part, t'a cent fois projeté aux 
points cardinaux, comme une offrande ” (lei), 

MS. fafha mo re (seconde main) parepda, rind: Je tibétain semble 
exiger @tfukrteas! tathd Ai wtakrivo yard | a pan) dir bali vee inact | 
poresim . . tT! 

66. de Itar khyod la good mulzad kyad | notes pt can du mi rtae has | 
khyod kyi bzhed pa kho na dad | mthun hjug-pa ni lags par gda=** Elle 
te fait mal, mois ne toffense pas, car elle ne fait que se conformer 
& ton désir™, 

07. madhenies coo siian pa dan, mab geal gis kaidon Idan dat | balus 
dan spros pao dad idan pas“ dou's du double sens profond et clair, doués 
(le concision et de développement”, gambAiravyabta . . 

Os... khyod kyi dgra bos... | thams end mkhyon po lags so 
zhes | au zhig hes pa skye mi hgyur=fracehatroh =tratparipaathakasyeps ! 
bh, an troisiéme pida, est probable, j 

on. mad po ril gyis sian ma lags | beos ma bg team sian pa lags | 


Ve 
- 
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yac chlaksna[m] y[ac ca] parusam yad va tadubhayinvitam 
sarvamn evaik[arasatim vicirya] yaiti te vacah 70 

aho suparisuddhinim karmanam naipupam param 
yairidam[vikyaratninim ijdrsam bh[fijajnam kriam 71 
asmad dhi netrasubhagid idam srutimanoharam 

mukhal vacanam | candrad driavad] ivim[rjtam 72 
rigurenum prasamayad vakyam te jaladiyate 
vainateyiyate dve[sasarpam ]. 7[s 
midhyamdinalyate bhiiyo hy ajiinatimiram nudat ‘ 
éakriyudhiyate minagirin abhivid[arayat] 4 74 


Troisiéme fevillet 

mi ma ksunnih supto gokantakesy api 4, Wi 
pra[jy jaksepa krti seva visabhisintaram krtam 
nitha vainfe]lyavatsaly[a]t prabhunapisatatvaya 4 115 
prabhitvam api te natha sadi nitmani vidyate 
vaktavya iva sarvair hi svairam svarthe niyujyase 119 
yena kena cid eva tvam yatra tatra yatha tatha 
coditah svam pratipadam kalyinim nitivartase 4 120 


kbyod kyi geuti don grob pas kyon | thames cad legs geufis kho na 
lags="* La plupart des discours dans lensemblo ne sont pos agréables ; 
quelques-uns, fictifs, sont agréables . . . ".—rthasiddAge tic? 

70. roam briags na... ro geig fid do hgvur. 

Th. de yis (fre got gis) rin chen gewi mams kyi | snod bdi hdra ba 
hai gyi« so. 

72 kbyod zhal blta na rab edog pe | de los mifian na afian pa vi | pson 
hdi dag ni zla ba Ins | bdud rtei hdzag pa behio du gda=** De cette votre 
face agréable a voir, ces paroles agréables 4 entendre sont comme l'effusion 
d'ambroisie de la lune”. Les lectures condrdd . . . sont incertaines. 

74. che sat ebral ni gdon pai phyir=dregasarpam . . . 

74 rab rib bjoms pas gdogs dan hdra. geege=—parasol, midi, Avant 
verte hiityo le MS, paralt porter une lettre souscrite wt = madhydhndgate 
hAtiyo mi Ay (PT). 

LV. fam ial col da ah geegs ovdend cif | rad rod can do an mnal 
ba mand: “ Allant méme dans dea chemins dangereux dort sur des 
terrains inégnux,” gobtanfaba, voir Divya, pp. 10 et 704. 

118, sho tes (7) brdo (7) dat geam theul dan | skad dat cha logs egyur ba 
af mizad. Maleré Vincertitade du tibétain, je erois que FP. W, Thomas 
lit bien le premier pada: “To supportes un service plein d‘insultes.” 
Le second pada est écrit dela maniére In plus nette du monde: le tilttain 
imfiqade: * Tu changes de vétements (chadnge = repo) ot de langage,” 

probhumd (gtso bo) parait certain malgré la graphic fort peu claire, 
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nopakirapare py e¢vam upakdéraparo janah 

apakarapare pi tvam upakdéraparo yathi 4 121 
ahitavahite satrau tvam hitaivahita[h] suhrt 
dosinvesananitye pi guninvesanatatparah 122 

yato nimantranam te bhiit savisam sahutisanam 
tatrabhid abhisamyfinam sadayam simrtaf ca te 4 123 
Akrobdharo jitah ksintya drugdhih svastyayanena ca 
satyena cipavaktiras tvayad maittryé jighimsava[h 12]4 
anad[i|k[@jlaprahata bahvyah prakrtayo urnim 

tvaya vibhi(vijtapaiyaih keanena parivartitah 125 

yat soratya[m gata|s tiksnih kadaryis ca vadamnutam 
kriirah peéalatain yitis tat tavopiyakaudalam 126 
indriyopasamo nande minastabdhe ea sam[natih 
keamitvam cingulimaile kan na vismayam anayet 127 
bahavas trnasayyasu hitva éayyi hiranmay[al)] 

fiserate sukham dhiris trptd dharmarasasya te 4 128 
prstenipi kva cin noktam upetyapi krtaé katha 
tarpayltva [ ] ktam kaligayavidi tvaya 4 129 
pirvam dinakathadyabhié ectasy utpadya sansthavam 
tato dharmo gutamale vestre ratiga iv[ 1]50 

na ko plyujpayas éfak]yo [st]i yena na vyayatam tvaya 
ghorit samsirapatalad uddhartu[m] krpanam jagat 131 
bahitini bah 


122. MS. ahitindhite . . , Aitdeahitah, 

i234. Cf. Dhammapada, 23—dbrostire. 

125, MS. vibhd/dpdydh = ian soi rnam bzlog nas, 

126, Cf. Pali ococtensisiw, 

ili. eannati=hded. MS. deuxitme main: éumo; nate (dga bo) 
ried p— erred me, 

1). res hga thus na ad mi geod la spros gyur gehan la bstan pa dat | 
drud do geegs nas bead pa af mdzad =** Quelquefois, méme interroge, tu 
ne dis rion; un outre, l'syant satisfnit lexcilo, encourage), tu enscignes, 
at, abordant, . .." | 

MS. a. tea ci. Dewxiétne main : noktamm, upetydpi, 

0. d. Deuxiéme main rigs, Le mot qui manque doit correspondre 
Alves: “est enseignd,” “est imprimé.” 

13). wpdyad. , . MS, peu lisible na so... dd .. yo. Le tibotain 

thabe dak spyod pa = updyaciritran. 
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Fenillet P. Pelliot 

parartham ev[e]me dharmaripakaya[h krta iti 
tvaya visévasiloke émin nirvinam upadarsitam 147 
] 7 i? satsu samkramya dharmakiyam asesata h 
tilaso rfiip[am Achidya tvam eva parinirvrtah 148 
aho nitir aho sthinam aho ritpam] aho gunalh 
na nima buddhadharmanam [asti kas cid avismayah 149 
hitakronetrasubhage 4intavikkayakajrmani 
tvayy api pratihanyante pasya mohd [amarsanail 150 
punyodadhim ratnanidhim dharmarigim gunikaram 

]? tvé namasyanti tebhyo pi sukrtam namah 151 
aksayais te [gunii nitha ksinam tu vetanom mama 

]?ad avitrptitah 152 

aprameyam asamkhye[ya]m acintyam anidarsana[m 
bhavato hi svaripatvam tvayaiva jiidyate svayam. 153 


l47 et suiv, Voir la photographie et la version tibétaine, J.A., 1910, 
i, pp. 434, 44, 

147. Le traducteur tibétain a lo ime (hdi dag). « Le texte porte: 
vid ches dga.—yid ches pa = ridedsin, yid-dga = sxmanda Peut-étre 
runbethe”, abe. 

148. i parait certain; aafen, possible. de slad .. . sras kyi mchog 
In gtan mdcad do = afak sufosys vore ssgkrdiaye 7 

140, yo mthean che ba = afirismaya. 

150. avfrashaga = bite na sdug, cf. 72.—rman, lisible. 

15], ¢. fein ye sated: mals les traits qui préeddont ted ne peuvent 
étre, hen jager par la photographie, ni aa ni ye (eafrd ye ted, lanusviira 
mat peut-itre marque), 

162. 4, zho-da = refana, le tribut & payer aux qualites. bas htheal 
ba = “qui prend fin", comme dans Parinirvinasitra, cité par Foucaux : 
Sku thaei thaad kya bas mi htheal bar rig par beyio="' la durée de 
sa Vie nusei est interminable ™. 

e-t. des na hjigs po mehis slad du | glo ba la ni geags behin mchis. 
On a: geage pa =erige, sabta, affection (ch. chags-pa): glo ba dgn 
ba = étre satisfnit, voir son souhait réalisé (Schmidt), Cet attachement 
constitie anirpti, ‘non satiete.” 

M. Léwi lit (yat taj a®. Ni les deux premiers aksaras ni le d ne 
Paraissent tris nets sur la photographic. 

153. acintya, lisible. 


=] 
=] 
> 
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COLLECTION M. A. STEIN: Kua. I, 188 
FRAGMENT D'UN BUDDHACARITA 


MS. sur papier; Upright Gupta d'Asie Centrale. Deux 
fragments, milieu et droite, d'une feuille trés endommagée 
(120 et 140 sur 93 mm.). Sept lignes visibles, La feuille 
devait avoir environ 380 sur 150 mm. 

Contient, plus ou moins visibles, les stances 68-75, 81-6 
d'un neuvieme chapitre (navamo varge) identique par le 
sujet au septiéme varge du Buddhacarita attribué a 
Asvaghosa. On peut supposer, par I’étendue de la lacune 
entre les derniers mots de la stance $6 et la partie 
conservéee du colophon, que ce nenvitme chapitre était 
intitulé Tapovanapravese: Visite du Bodhisattva aux 
penitents qui lui désignent Arada comme maitre de 
philosophie, Par le fait, le dixiéme chapitre commence 
par le nom Arada. 

Stances 68-83, jagati; 84 ~~ ~~ — oo a 
—.— — —; 85-6, praharsini. On eomparera 70 et 
Buddhacarita, vii, 38; $2 et vii, 48; 84 et vil, 54. 

Particularités graphiques: une ferns anormale de d 
(salamat, st. $4); double forme de i aprés consonne 
(upright, et bouclé & gauche); double forme de r: tantdt 
il est ¢erit au-dessus de la ligne (svarqdya, st, 86 > arjana, 
st. 75), tantét au-dessous (sarvesw, st. 83), Remarquer 
ddhya, st. 85, et st. 68, une graphie dont Ja lecture me 
parait difficile. On a pprodintoye, st. 82, et aakkhyam, 
st. 70; * pour ¢, st. 84 réa°, 

sul 
tvayo Tite smin pine —~— =] 


eo ee Bee ee Ree a eee et ee Sol oP eee res Pe 


nil a ayia —— ~~ paleticevate ¢ vapus 


G8. trayo? ite (7). 
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tapasphalam khalv idam i[.Jya[— — — 69 
— — — — —.]ya tad asya minada 
vyapeksya vrddhi[m] tapasim tapal prilyam 
— ew SS — ~~ rh 
sthirisayah sakkhyam ivinvayagatam 70 
prayatum evitha [— — —~—~— = 

— — — —]mo vayam apy arindama 
muhirtam eva pravipilyatam [— = 

—— eS SS > —] ya l=) TT 
k |rtagnihotrair hi karais tapals|vinas 
(tlathaiva ya[.jy[o — —— ~~ — —~ = 

— — —]? tvam svam ativa garhayams 
eeoreeen Sesotho kevalam tv (= 72 


v jizarhito Gucamupanak cada 
unas tv ihaiko[— ———-—~ = 
vijyogaduhkham yad ato na jayate 7 
bhavadvidhinim tu sa [— — — — = 

— yam ta do — — ja — — am — ec] 
[vliyogad [— — ~ ~ —~—~-=] 74 
atha dvijims tim sahitirjanad vijah 

sa r[filjasutal .. 2...) . 


.tiy 80 
——_——— oe oer ecm tales 
tapasvivargo yam ajihlad — —- = 
—~ (i —— ee ee 
— Se —| ti na niisti me - S1 
surendralokidhigamaya [kevalam 
— — ~— yulsmikam ayam parisramah 
mama prayatnas tu bhavappraéam [taye 
mamopadestum fo vt arhatha drutam 
kam adralty — — ~ ~ — ~ —~ = 


73. Lire cc yato. 


it. 
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bha]vesu sarvesu na khalv aham rame 
davaignidiptesu tarusy i[vindajall 83 
—~— — — — ~—) aradam Asramibhy[o 
jjananaparikeayadrstamirgam afrauh 
tad -adhifam [— — — — — — — —_ — 
munjisadanid réasatvaro jagama. 84 
laksmyfidhye naravrsa[bhe gate vanintit 
——— — — —] pi tapasair vanam [tat] 
[—]manadyuti na babhan yathintariksam 
nakeatrai[r iva — —— — —~—--—_] 85 
moksiya prasrtam aveksya tam ca nimam 
naivagni [~~ — — — — — — —. __ 
- +] yud cn 
SVargaiya vratam iha te [— — — — — 
tapovanapraves|o niima navamah sargah 

aradisi 
83, tow ot arhafha parnissent stirs. 

85. Tl n'est que trop facile d'achever rigate nikdkare hi ou “hare afam, ete. 
Cu. XLII, 001 
NAGAROPAMASUTRA ET Raksa 

MS. sur papier; slanting brahmi. Trois folios numé- 
rotes au verso 130-2, 368 x 88 mm., 6 lignes, 46 aksaras 
i la ligne environ. 

Leécriture est du type ordinaire de “ slanting", On peut 
attirer l'attention sur les graphies de dha (fol, 231a, 1. 1), 
de da, uda (kumbhanda, suundika, fols, 31a, 1.5, 2926, 
lL 3); on a trpradaksin® et t(rhpradakgint (231a, 1. 5, 
b, 1.4). Le visarya est représenté par 4, mais ce signe est 
aussi, souvent, “a mark of interpunctuation " (Hoernle, 
Bower, p. 225, n. 39). Le 5 et le 10 différent assez 
sensiblement des formes du MS, de I'Udana (Ch. vii, 
OO1a), la base du 10 étant une ligne droite. Nous 
marquons entre ( ) Jes syllabes omises par le scribe, entre 
[ ] les syllabes illisibles ou détruites, 
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Ce MS. contient 1° la fin d'un siitra dont nous con- 
niaissons le titre par le colophon Nagaropaman. sitram 
(fol. 132@), ect qui est aussi nommé dans le texte 
Nagaropamam vydkarayam; 2° le commencement d'une 
Raksi contre les serpents. 

Le Nagaropama nous était connu par les MSS. Macartney, 
Set I (JASB,, Ixvi, 1597, p. 242). Il doit étre comparé 
a l'Afanatiya Suttanta (Digha xxxii, Grimblot, et 
PTS., iii, p. 194). Ici aussi les Quatre Grands Rois 
apportent & Bhagavat des mantras contre tous les esprits 
_malfaisants. La ressemblance ne va pas aux détails ; 
mais nous ne possédons que la fin de louvrage. Comparer 
le feuillet gupta publié dans JRAS., p. 51, 1908, et la 
Moahisihausrapramardinf, une des cing Raksis, 

La Raksi présente d'étroites relations avec la Khandha- 
paritta (Cullavagga, v, 6,1; Anguttara, ii, p. 72; Jdtaka, 
nr. 203; Milinda, p. 150), dont nous connaissons une 
rédaction septentrionale par le MS. Bower, part vi (“ really 
an extract from Patecariked,” Bendall, Siksdsamuceaya, 
p. 192Z; g.¥:) 

Tl faudrait faire quelques recherches dans la Bibliothéque 
nepalaise, 

Fon. 190 
... purata ime mantrapadi bhasitavyah + 

buddha érestho na éresthas tvam nasti éresthas tathigatah* 
pirvavat yivad anyatra pirvakena karma(2)[na] || 

athottariiyim digi nib‘rtya vaisravano maharija 9 yena 
bhagaviims tenimjalim pranamya bhagavantam gajtha]ya 
ablhiyabh[ijsat (3) 

aho vidyi mahividyé kleéavisapraghatani 
bhisita te mahivira nirjvari jvarandisani 

santi miirisa [uttari|ya(4)n disi bhaumaé yaksih aneka- 

yaksasahasrih parivira prativasamti te minusikim prajim 


Sie. 
® Voir ci-dessous, B, 1.2. 
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raksam guptim balam phalam ! sul kha }(5)sparsavihira- 
tiiyai paripalayanti + pathagata api utpathagata api firfima- 
gata api ésunyigiragata® api cat{— — pa }(6)risado 
bhiksinam bhiksuninam upisakinim upasikiinims (3) 
tadany(es\ims ca manusyanim tatreme mantrapadi bha- 
vanti yena tes[aijm Akarsa[B]nam bhavati tadyatha bhavini 
bhivini jatini+ jatini + marani«marani -svaha || igamisyati 
mirisa mara papiyam (2) tasya purata ime mantrapadi 
bhasitavyah * 
buddha érestho na éresthas tvam nasti sresthas tathigatat 
buddho hi érestho lokasya dharmarajo [hy anu]-(3)- 
ttaral 
dharma Srestho na 4resthas tvam nist: Srestho tra 
dharmatah 
dharmo hi érestho lokasya viragopasamal sukham 
samgha Srestho (4) na éresthas tvam nasti srestho tra 
sup ghataly 
samgho hi srestho lokasya punyaksetro hy anuttara(h)* 
yah kas cin mafrisa] i[(5)mam nalgaropamam vyiika- 
ranam uddeksyati dhirayisyati grihayisyati viicayigyati 
svadhyayisyati paryavapsya[ti] manasikalrijsyati (6) 
[— — — —] na [—]ksyati Vieam kaye na tarisyati 
sastram na kramisyati nodakena kalam Karisyati agnini 
na dhaksyati rajano pi na [1314] 


Fou, 131 


[— — — —]syamti cori na niusisyamti + rijakula- 
madhyagato pi svastinottarisyati® padhabandhanabaddho pi 
muceisyatiisannasamiga(2)??+abh yavakiisagato bhavisyati 


'? Ob Mahdeostu, i, 329, 20, 

* Sic. Of. Digha, iii, p. 195, 16. 

' Sie. 

‘ Bwidha®, dharma®, et eomghaesatye, voir Meghastimn, edt. Bendall, 
JRAS,, 1880, April, p, 22, du tiré d part. 

* Sikvieamuccaya, p. MM, n. 5. 
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4 sarve ca krtyakakhordamantravetada * prativigamisyanti 
sarve ca bhitafgal]ni na vihe[tha]yisyam(3)ti anyatra 
pirvakena karmané || 

atha catvaro mahirijinal) yena bhagaviips tenfimjalim 
pranamya bha[gava]ota[m i](4)dam avocan * 


aho subhasita vidyi Sikyasimhena dhimata 

dvadadingasamayuktaé sarvabhitanivira[n |i 

sa(5)rve deva niga yakeA preta kumbhanda kadapitana * 

yo ime atikramen mantrim * maharajii mukhanirgatam 

saptadhisya sphaflee chirsam](5)° dasadha hrdayam 

sphalet 

idam vaditva catviro mahfirajano bhagavatpadau sirash 
vanditva bhagavantam trpradaksinikrtva® ta[ B]traivanta- 
rhita] [atha bhagavams tasya eva ritryaé atyayét purastad 
bhiksnsamghasya prajfiapta evasane nyasidat nisadya 
bhaga[vi]m (2) bhiksin amantrayatiy+athidya bhiksavo 
brahmi sanatkumaro tikrintavarnah abhikrantiyam 
ritryam yeniham tenopasamkranta [upe)(3)tya mama 
padau firasi vanditva ckante asthad ckintasthitah brahma 
sanatkumaro mama purato gathim babhise [aho vi)(4)dyA 
mahividya pirvavad yavad idam (vadijtvA sanatkumiro 
mama pidau ‘irasi vanditvA mam trhpradaksinikrtva 
[tatraiva](5)ntarhitah  atha catvairo mahirdjino tikrinta- 
varni bhikrantayiim ratryim yeniham tenopasamkranta 
upetya maf{ma] padau firasi [vandijtva (6) [— — —] 
kam[ Jam nihér[tya] ekfnte tasth[n]r ekintasthita 
pirvavad yavad idam vaditva catviro mahirijino mama 
padau firasi vanditvi mim [1524] 


1 Sic, See Bower, p. 227, n. 8 (krtyd, khakhorda); Silepdeammuceeryer, 
p 192, LS: Lotus de fa Bonne Loi, p. 240 (értya) ; Stein, Maijatarmigini, 
1, p. 25 (friyaba) et p. 128, 

? MS. arocnt? 

* Bower, afar pititenine, 

4 Seo JRAS., 1908, p, 42. 

* Cf. Digha, iii, p, 203; Lotus, xxi, st. 1, ete. 

" Below, B, 1. 4, trapra®. 


jae 7 * 
Fa 
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Fou. 132 

[trhprada)ksinikrtva tatraivintarhitah udgrhnata bhik- 
favo nagaropamam vyikaranam dhirayata grihayata 
Virayata paryavap[nu)(2)ta manasikuruta tat kasmiad 
dheto arthopasamhitam nagaropamam vyakaranam dhar- 
mopasambhitam Adibralmacaryasyabhijiiyai [sam |bet 3) 
dhaye nirviniya samvartate!+atha ca punah kulaputrena 
sraddhapravrajitena sraddhaya agarad anagirikam [pra- 
vraji](4)tva nagaropamam vyikaranam sidhu ca susthu 
ca udgrhnitavyam  dharayitavyam graihayitavya[m] 
viicayitavyam [svadhyayi](S)tavyam paryavaptavyam. 
manasikartavyam idam avocat || nagaropamam siitram 
simiptah raksam bhavatu pretagautaméya = || 


|| [maitri] kha( 6 )dhrtiraistresu* maitri kharivanesu ca - 
chimbaputresu* me maitri kambalagvataresu ° . 
karkotakesu me maitri krenavantamakesu ca ® 
na{ndopa ][ B][na)nd[o] y[e] nagatesu[maitri ca mejsada 2 
apadakesu me maitri mai(tri) me dvipadesn ca? . 
catuspadesu me maitri maitri bahupadesu ca? 3 
[sarva](2)nigesu me maitri ye niga udadhinihérta® . 
sarvasatvesn me maitri yatra Mistivardseayet 4% 


' Cf, Samyuttea, il, Pp. 10, 223, ete.: JASE. Ixvi, 1897, p. 24 
(Macartney), 

* Sic, bramegeruternudyes 7? ? 

* Kha peo lisible ; conjecturé d'aprés thardvanem (M. Viywt., § 167, 18, 
rdvane niyardjd), Bower, P 224, 1: meiéri me dhriaristress meitri 
noirdeanes? ca (le M5, porte seulement ward"), Voir p. 231, No 2 
Khandhaparitti: rirapakkhehi me Wetton nirtiog erdpathehi me, 

‘ch peut étre lu ry. La graphie de chanda dins un de nos MSS,, 
Udinovarga, ii, 9, rend la lecture certaine, Cf. le ChiMeawe de Bower, 
f. 224, (7), et les Chabiydputra du Pali, 

* Bower, pp, 224 f, 

‘ Khaondhaparitta ; Chabhwiputtehi ane mefion bankdgoamakehi oa. 
Bower, p. 224,.1: virdpaksesu me roeniter Lrynagautomakesy oa, 

* Bower, pp. 234, 194-<; Khandhapnaritta, 

* Bower, p. 224, 1fa-b ; Khandhaparitta. 

* Bower, pi. 235, ldo (alaniiritds ; ailleurs arta), 

* = ye trasdA #thdrariié ca yf. Bower, p. 225, Me-d: cna new ne 
PTT ye muted irdenathdrerdié jenugenpd. 






sukinnad sarvasatva, hi sarv[e bhontu] (3) niramayah 
sarve bhadrani pagyantu ma kaé cit papam dgamet 5! 
sarpasaundikaprigbhire nityam viharato mama 
ai(4)viso ghoravigajivitam uparudhyatu 6 
yena me satyavakyena Sista lokesv anuttara 
tena me satya vakye Jna(5)[ jkaiya visam kramet 
rigo dvesaé ca mohaé ca ete loke trayo visam 
nirviso bhagavam buddha satyabuddhahatam visam [8] 
Viigo [— —(6}— —]ha[ — ] ete loke trayo visam 
_ niryiso bhagavam samgha satyasamghahatam visam 10. 
hatam visam ghoravisam krto rak[s 
' Khandhaparitté ; Bower, p, 225, 1a-d. 

' | (To be continued.) 
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COINS COLLECTED BY SIR A. HENRY McMAHON, 


E.C.LE. IN SEISTAN 
6s: By 0, CODRINGTON, M.D., F.S.A. 


iy QIOME time after the descriptions of the coins collected 
ORK 


+1904 and 1905 Sir Henry McMahon brought home the 
i= _ collections which he had made during the time he was the 


‘ ~ - Boundary Commissioner in Seistan, but unfortunately there 
» >is has been much delay in giving a description of them. 


The varieties of classes of coins represented were as 


~ hardly recognizable, some rarities were found, as. wil 
be seen by the following list; and again the wondrous 
field for numismatie finds oieead by that wind-swept 
region of shifting sands is evidenced. 
Umayrap Kuanirs. AL Wasit, 


fractional parts, which is not a common practice, it is. 
thought, with Musalman coins. 


Appasip Kuantrs. A’. an. 167. 
Sijistin. AR aa. 174 (Tiesenhausen, 1184), No 
date. JE, a.u. 367. 
Madinat al-Salim, AL ace. 167, 183. 
Basrah. AM. au. 182. 
Madinat Zarinj, JE. an. 192. 
Balkh. AR. a.u, 183. 
No mint. A aa. 163. 
SASSANIAN, Hormaz IT. 1 -R, 1 ©. # Firnz, 1 AL 
Vargharsh, 1 ©, KEobad. 1 AS. Hormaz IV. 1 At 


Ardeshir II and Shapur IIT. 4 AS, uncertain, 2 R, 1 A, 
Partaian. Orodes I. 3 At. Mithradates IV. 4 Mf. 

Goterzes. 1 AX. Vardanes II. 2%. VologesesT. 1 AR. 
SAMANID, Mansir b. Nah. &. Bukhara, AH. 3545 no 


- 


Y 


by Mr. G. P. "Tate were published in the Journal for 


Tmerous as those gathered by Mr. Tate, and although 
the great majority were in poor condition and many. 


AH. 96, 105, 128, 
Eight pieces apparently ent to divide dirhems into — 


~ 
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mint, 4.4. (3)56; 1 no mint or date. Nth b. Mansir, A. 
No mint, a.n. 376. 

Karr or Harat, Husain. Harat, no date (BM. Cat, 
No, 592). 

Timcrm, Timir. 1 4£. Shah Rukh RB. 1 no mint, 
AH. 830; 1 overstruck doubtful. 

Tantrip. Silver dirhem. Talha. Madinat Anrin}, 
AH. 209. (Fig. 1.) 

Obv. Area, 4! ens! | gdoey Al | MY. 

Margin. w5 i. roy: da) Sas ad dll san os alll - 
ees, ' . : ' 

Rev. Area. dl || ayyal low || alll Joy aoe || oll 

Margin. WS wat! coe eed sal ents sod ala! (all) 
cms tall 3S gy, : 

Obv. Annulets © 00 @ 0c Goo, Size +0, Weight 41. 

E. von Zambour devotes several pages of Contributions 
a lu Numismatique Orientale, Deuridme partie, to the 
history and coinage of the Tahirids, and gives a list of 
pieces known to him struck between aH. 200 and 711, 
none of which seem to correspond with this one. The 
rev. of the coin of Zarinj, dated au. 209 in his list, 1s 
thus described in Tornberg, Numi Cufiel, p. 130, Area IT : 
é?|| ast || aut, | deat, supra fee, infra se=t. Other 
coins in the list have Zeb above or below the Aren 
legend, but on this coin the name is in the adjectival form 
with the article (| attached, indicating, it is supposed, 
Talhai coinage. Whether the name “Abd Allah is added 
as an indication of Talha's acting under the authority of 
his brother, or whether it ia the name of some other 
person, a governor or prefect such as the Muhammad on the 
coin of Tornberg, is doubtful. The former seems probable. 

According to Tabari’s account, on Tahir's death, aca. 207, 
Ma'miin named Talha fovernor as deputy for his brother 
‘Abd Allah, then at Rakka fighting Nasr b. Shabath, but 
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sent the patent of governor over Khurasiin and all that 
Tahir bad held to ‘Abd Allah in Syria, and further that 
Ma'miin sent his vizier to Khurasin to establish Talha in 
his office. Kindi’s history shows that ‘Abd Allah returned 
to Baghdad from Egypt only in ast 212. The Kitab 
al-Dydrat of Shabasti says that ‘Abd Allah remained 
a year at Court and was then sent, against his wish, by 
Ma min to tight Babak, stipulating that, this done, he was 
to remain at Court and choose as his deputy over Khurasin 
any one of his brothers; and the account adds that his 
stuy in Khurasin at the date of his death, a.u, 230, had 
lasted fifteen years, that is, he went there in AH. 215. 
Tt is evident, therefore, that he was not in Khurasin nor 
in countries beyond it in the East in aA.n. 209. 

GHAZNAVID. Mahmod. 6 of common type. Mas‘nd., 
1 AK, 

GOVERNORS OF SLIISTAN 

Abii Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad. 1. A number of copper 
coins similar to No. 34, B.M. Cat, vol. m1, with dates 339, 
S40, 341, 344. 

2. Zarin) (7), Au. 334. AB. (Pig. 2.) 

Obe, Area, pare ol }| al a | sd all] ie ibe 

Margin, Within a plain circle and an outer one of 


annulets, Giles, oe TT el 4 Pa | ae - © © 


Rev. Area. Jan os! al I ant itn | ows || all, 

Margin. Illegible inscription. Size“). Weight 48, 

o A considerable number of small copper coins with 
the name Abi Ja‘far on them. All are in poor condition, 
but Figs. 3 and 4 may give a general idea of the obv. and 
rev. of two different coins, There are three or four 
Varieties of a common type. 


Oby. Area. per | al ai <p. Ysam, | ay V1 all 4, 

Margin, ©. cw rte Last Fas wo. 

fev. Area in a ses of annulets. lho, || dase? || oll 
pre wi || dll. 


Jas, 19)1. a] 





vada 
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One has the ofv. filled with a star of six leaves radiating 
from a central circle with pellets between the rays and 
amarginal circle of annulets between two of plain lines. 
Rev. as above, its date being Gls , 25 4 whe Ge. 
HH. Size 9. Weight 48. 

Doubts as to the attribution of these Abi Ja‘far coins 
have been removed by the kindness of Mr. Amedroz, who 
has found the following passages concerning Ahmad b. 
Muhammad :— | 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Laith was in the service of 
the Samanid Ahmad b. Isma‘il at his (Isma‘il’s) death, 
A.H. 301. (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 58, 1. 19.) 

Khalaf b. Ahmad is noticed by Dhahabi in Tarikh 
t [slim os Amir of Sijistiin, and son of its Amir, Born 
AH, 326, died AH. 399, (Dhahabi, B.M. Or, 48, 257a.) 

The poet Badi‘ al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (d. a.4. 398), in 
lines quoted in ‘Uthi Kitah Yamini, lith. Sprenger, 207, 
describes Khalaf as descended from both the Saffarids 
‘Amro and Ya'kib, sons of al-Laith, and Ibn al-Athir, 
ix, 57, makes him to be great-grandson of ‘Amru by his 
grandmother Bani, daughter of ‘Amru. 

Ibn Miskawaih, in the Tajdrib al-Uimam, sul an. 354, 
deseribes the investiture of Khalaf thus: “In this year 
Abii Ahmad Khalaf b. Abi Ja‘far, the son of Bani, attended 
on the Khalif by the introduction of Mu‘izz al-Daula, 
and the Khalif appointed him Governor of Sijistan 
and conferred on him a robe of honour and a banner” 
(Bodl., Marsh, 357, 37a). And Khalaf is mentioned again 
later on (ib, sub aw. 357, fol. T2a): “ And when ‘Adud 
al-Daula had terminated the conquest of Kirman, and the 
_ news of this had reached the ruler of Sijistan, the latter 
wrote to him and an exchange of letters followed, and he 
came to terms with him, acknowledging him as his 
overlord. The ruler in question was Abi Alwnad Khalaf — 
b, Abi Ja'far, who was known as the son of Banta.” 

In the Ivehad al-Amr, iii, 100, 1.11, the crammarian 
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Aba Sa‘id al-Sirati (ob, 4.4. 368) is described as receiving 
a letter from “Abo Ja‘far Malik Sijistin”, containing 
a list of Kuranie and literary queries, It is evident from 
the dates that Aba Ja‘far was the Malik in Sijistin 
a short time before Khalaf, whose rule began in A.H. 354, 
and from all the above extracts that he was the father of 
Khalaf b. Ahmad and his predecessor; but it is remarkable 
that the known gold, silver, and one type of copper coins 
should be struck in the name of Abmad b. Muhammad, and 
another type of copper in that of Aba Ja‘iar. Possibly 
the explanation is that the latter was a local currency for 
Sijistan. 

The gold coin of Ahmad in the Tate Collection deseribed 
in JRAS., 1895, but not then figured, is now given (Fig. 5), 
as is also No, 2 copper of Mr. Tate, the reading of the 
ie of which a6 now mae out to be rd peel | as Pe) La 
aN sas) |] sect 2 deo! || dem (Fig. 6). 

Khalaf b. Ahmad, Gold. Sijistfin, aw. 378, as BLM, 
Cat., No. 40, but marginal legend in full: Pe 
djlesl, oes oie dhe whue, (Fig. 7.) Fig. & is 
the gold coin of the Tate Collection described JRAS., 
1905, p. 550, which differs somewhat from this one. 
Copper. 3 as No. 2 of Tate Collection, JRAS., 1905, 
p. 550. (Fig. 9.) 

Harb b. Muhammad. Copper. 2 as B.M. Cat., Nos. 427 
and 421, 


Kincs oF Nimruz. ‘Igz al-Din. Copper. 70 as in 
JRAS.,, 1905, p. 551. Qutb al-Din, Copper, 13 as 
in JRAS., 1905, p, 551, Qian al-‘Adil, Copper. 1 asin 
JRAS., 1905, p. 552. Without a king's name, but dated 
In the time of Shams al-Din ‘Ali b. Qutb al-Din. Copper. 

Obv. Arabesque pattern of mterlacing curved lines 
with floriated ends. 

fiev. Ar ine SA in plain cirele. JE. Size “75. 
Weight 53. (Fig. 10.) 
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Keawanizm SHan. ‘Ala al-Din Muhammad. Gold. No 


mint or date, 

Oby. Arena in plain cirele, ornament above, annulet and 
pellets at sides. Wo)! || all yo | y eet all | ally 
a! || l. Margin illegible. 

Rev, Ares in circle with annulet and pellets at side. 
ex |] net ell gl || czoll, Liall Me |] eel oh! | al 
pass || ikl. No marginal inscription. A’. Size 1. 
Weight 50. (Fig. 11.) 

SHAus OF Persia. Gold. ‘Abbas I. Isfahan. Silver, 
Ismail I. Nimruz,no date. Tahmasp I. Harat, no date. 
Sulaiman I. Huwayza, 1086. Husain. ‘Tabriz, 1133. 
‘Abbas TIT. Nomintor date. Mahmiid. Isfahan, no date, 
Copper. Fals of Nimruz with ol. two curled fishes. 

AFGHANISTAN. Fals of leaf pattern and one of 
Kandahar, an. 92x. 

GANDHARA. Copper. Samanta Deva. 

Greco-BacTRiaAN. Pacores, Copper. 

GREEK. Athens. Owl. Silver, corrupt. 

English brass token. “To Hanover.” 

Imitation of a sequin of Doge Aloyses Mocenigo. 
Stamped “Made in Austria’, This eurious piece would 
appear from its stamp to have been made in Austria for 
the British market. We know that the Venetian sequin 
has been « popular ornament in India for three centuries 
or 60, being used to decorate horse harness, as well as 
the persons of men and women, that the poorest woman in 
Bombay and Western India usually has one of sorts huang 
round her neck, and that imitation pieces are largely made 
in the native bazaars; but that they should be made in 
Europe for export to the East is somewhat of a Surprise, 

By Sir Henry MeMahon’s desire the above coins which 
are of sufficient value to be so kept are to be deposited in 
the British Museum. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Asoxa’s Fourta Rock-Eprer 

In the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the BLAS, 
vol. xxi, pp. 395 ff, Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has shown in 
a convincing manner that the first rock-edict is in perfect 
order if the word saméaju is taken in its proper sense of 
“hanquet ", and that Pischel and Biihler were not justified 
in assigning to this word the meanings of “ battue” or 
“assembly”. Another case in which I consider it 
necessary to revert to an earlier translation is the 
following passage :— 

Girnar rock, fourth edict, lines 2-4 

ta aja Devanath-priyasa Priyadasino rifio dharhma- 
charanena bheri-ghoso aho dhathma-ghoso vimina-darsana 
cha hasti-dasané cha agi-kharhdbani cha aiiini cha divyani 
ripini dasnyitpi janari. 

This sentence was translated by Burnouf (Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 731) as follows — 

“ Aussi, en ee jour, parce que Piyadasi, le roi ehéri des 
Dévas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour (a retenti); oni, 
la voix de la loi (s'est fait entendre), apres que des 
promenades de chars de parade, des promenades d'é¢léphants, 
des feux d'artifice, ainsi que d'autres a in divines 
ont eto montrées aux regards du peuple.” 

In his Juertelling der Zwidelijke Buddhisten Professor 
Kern published a totally different rendering, which was 
translated in the Indian Antiquary, vol, v, p. 261, as 
follows :-— 

“But now, when king Devanimpriya Priyadaréin 
practises righteousness, his kettle-<lrum has become a 
summons to righteousness (and not to war, as is usually 
the ease), while apparitions of chariots of the gods, and 
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apparitions of celestial elephants, and fiery balls, and 
other signs in the heavens, showed themselves to the 
people.” 

M. Senart did not adopt Professor Kern's views, but 
followed Burnouf. The English translation of his French 
version (Ind. Ant., vol. x, p. 84) runs thus :— 

“But now king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, being 
faithful in the practices of religion, has made the noise of 
drums to resound (in such a way that if is) as the (wery) 


sound of religion, pointing out to the people the processions 


of reliquaries, elephants, torches, and other heavenly 
spectacles.” 

Finally, Bithler (Zp. Pnd., vol. ii, p. 467) translated the 
same sentence thus :— 

“But now, in consequence of the fulfilment of the snered 
law by king Priyadaréin, beloved of the gods, the sound 
of drums, or rather the sound of the law, (has been heard), 
while the sight of cars of the gods, elephants,’ and other 
heavenly spectacles were exhibited to the people.” 

To the two last renderings apply all the objections which 
Professor Kern had urged against Burnouf's translation. 

1, The word vimdna does not designate elsewhere 
“a car used in processions", but is restricted to the aerial 


chariots of the gods. I may add that the very expression 


vimdna-darsana, “the apparition of aerial chariots,” is 
mentioned in Varihamihira's Brihateavihata, xivi, 00, 
among the portents which are believed to be auspicious 
In sutumn. 

2.. “ The expression divydni ripant might in itself be 


sufficient to convince us that celestial phenomena are 


meant (Kern, p. 262). 

4. The proposed renderings of agi-kharidha are quite 
arbitrary, As neither vimana nor divyani rapani are 
terrestrial objects, it must mean “ a ball of fire, a meteor". 


'The word ‘illuminstions” seems to haye dropped out here. 
Cf. Bihler’s German translation, ZDMG.. vol. xxxvii, p. 257. 
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4, Consequently jAestin cannot refer to terrestria 
elephants. Professor Kern reminded us of airavata 
(neuter), which is employed as the designation of a certain 
kind of rainbow; see his edition of the Brihatseam/ita, 
EEX, 8, and xlvii, 20. 

. Another point, which Professor Kern did not state 
ssally. because he considered it self-evident, is this: 
namely, the sentence as understood by Burnout, Senart, 
and Biithler, remains « torso, without a verb, if aho is 
taken either as an interjection (Burnout) or as an 
equivalent of afhavé (Senart, Bithler, and Pischel, Gottinger 
Gel. Anz., 1881, p. 1828). Professor Kern solved this 
problem by explaining ako as a Prakrit form of abhavat, 
In his Dialekt der aogenannten Shahbazgarhi-Redaktion, 
pt. i, p. $2, Professor Johansson showed that aho 1s 
uh perfectly justifiable equivalent of *abhot, just as the 
Girnar version uses hoti for bhoti =bhwvati. He added that 
abe cannot be derived from athavd, because fh is never 
represented by /: in the Aséka inscriptions or in Pali. 

6. As the four accusatives depending on dasayilpa 
are celestial objects, I venture to proceed one step farther 
than Professor Kern, and to refer bhert-ghoso, which is 
the subject both of alo and of dasmyitpa, to the sound 
of the “heavenly drums", ic. of thunder, A reference to 
the article dundubhi in the St. Petersburg Dictionary and 

to devadundubhi in Childers’ Pali Dictionary will show 
ae this meaning is not far-fetched, and it seems quite 
natural that AéSka in his naive faith believed some 
thunder and other atmospherical phenomena, which 
happened to take place at the time of his conversion to 
morality, to be signs of approval on the part of the gods 
themselves. + 

7. There remains dhovivma-ghoso, It is easiest to 
take the word ghosa in this compound as an adjective 
formed of ghéshayati, “to proclaim.” I would then 
translate the whole sentence as follows :— 
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* But now, in consequence of the practice of morality 
on the part of king Dévanitpriya Privadaréin, there has 
arisen the sound of (celestial) drums, proclaiming morality 
(and) showing the people apparitions of aerial chariots, 
apparitions of (celestial) elephants, balls of fire, and other 
heavenly signs.” 

E. Huwirzsecn. 


THe Kararavapr Sysrem or Expressixa NuMBens 

In this Journal, 1901. 121, Dr. Barnett brought to 
notice some Pali chronograms from Burma, based on 
a certain use of the letters of the alphabet. The system 
is one which is popularly known as the Katapayidi 
system. [it has been deseribed by Professor Bitihler in 
his Indian Paleography, § 35, BA But, like some other 
published notices of it, that one is imperfect ; particularly 
in not stating what value attaches to initial vowels, 
—a detail which Dr. Barnett consequently found not 
clear. It may be useful, therefore, to give a note on 
the system here. 


The verse which defines this system was given by 
Mr, Whish, from some unspecified source, in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Madras, part | (1827), p, 57, in 
the following form :— 

Nanyfivacaxea xiinyani sankhyig katapayaidayah 
misrétnvandyahalsankhyana ca cintyé halaswarah 

In this we reeognize -— 

Na-fiiiv= achnad =cha sinyini sminkhyah katapay-fidayaly | 
misré ty=év= fintya-hal=sarhkhyi na cha chintyd hal= 
asvaral 

“Nand # and the vowels are ciphers; the numbers are 
i, ete., t, ete,, p, ete., and y, ete: in a conjunet consonant it 


' Grund rics der Todo-Arischen Fhilologie und Altertumakunde, vol. 1, - 


part il: English version in the Saefian Antiqnary, vol. 49 (Lt), 
Bppemcl ix, 
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is the last consonant which 1s the number: and no attention 
is to be paid to a consonant which has no vowel.” 

To the definition thus given we must add that in 
accordance with a certam rule Adana: vamalé gatih, 
whieh applies rigorously to this system and to that of 
numerical words, the numbers must be stated with the 
lowest figure, the unit, on the left, but are to be apphed in 
the opposite direction, with the unit on the right. It must 
ilso be noted that, as intimated by Dr. Barnett, the Pali 
alphabet, having only one sibilant, requires a different 
arrangement of the last row of letters, and that there 
is sometimes a confusion between { and! The results are 
as shown in the table on page 791 below. | 

This system of expressing numbers being used in the 
astronomical work known as the Second Arya-Siddhanta, 
we shall be better able to estimate its general utility when 
that work has been edited, and perhaps may then carry 
back the use of it to an earlier tune than 1s known for it 
now. Mennwhile, the earliest published instances of the 
use of 1t seem to be as follows :— 

Shadgurusishya pave the date of the completion of 
his Védarthadipika thus :— 


Khago =ntyin = Mésham =p =4ti Kaly-ahargunané satil 
Sarvinukramani-vrittir=jati Vedirthadipika 

Lakshini patichadasa vai patichashashti-sahasrakam | 
sa-Aviitritnisach-chhatam ch=6ti dina-viky-airtha iritah il 


This statement, quoted and explained by Professor 
Kielhorn in Jnd. Ant, 21 49, No 4, tells ws that 
Shadgurusishya tinished his work when the aherganee 


’ That is, the svetem which uses, e¢.g., the word bhdimi, ‘earth’, to 
denote ‘one’, wayane, ‘eyes’, to denote ‘two’, and so on. 

* Bentley said that the work in question is dated in ite first chapter in 
Kalivyuga 4422 (expired), an. I¢2!: sce his Hinde Astronomy (1525), 
138. Bat Sh. B. Dikehit sald thet ite cate is not given, and expressed 


the opinion that it beeen: to about Ap. 1: seo Jnelian Calendar, 
p. 6, note 4, 


——— —_ 
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or sum of days of the Kaliyuga era was 1,565,139. The 
ahargana is given twiee. (1) By the clause 





Ehea(2)-0(3)-ntyai(1)-1ma 5)-sha(6)-ma (4)-pa( lL). 
In addition to giving the number, this says:—“The sun 
passed on from the last (sign) to Mésha”:; by whieh it 
marks the day as the day of the Hindi vernal ej UINOX. 
(2) Inordinary words, as “fifteen lakhs, sixty-five thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-two": this statement is added as 
giving “the meaning of the dina-vakyu, the sentence for 
the day”, that is, the clause khagé, ete. In this instance, 
the number gives the current day, not the elapsed day : 
and it takes us to 24 March, a.p. 1184, on which day the 
Hindi true sun entered’ Mésha, Professor Kielhorn was 
of opinion, however, that Shadgurusishya simply took the 
number of the day from some almanac which presented 


it as giving the initial day of the solar year, and meant 


that he finished his work, not actual] y on that day, but at 
some time during the year which then bevan, 

An inscription at the Arnulala- Perumal] temple at 
Conjeeveram' tells us that the Kérala king Sarhgrima- 
dhira-Ravivarman was born— 

Déehavyapya-Sak-abda-bhaji Samay é, 
This means “in the time which had the Saka year 
dé(8)-ha(8)-cya(1)-pya(1)": ie. in Saka 1188 (expired), 
4.D. 1266-67. Here, the composer of the verse evidently 
selected the expression déha-vydapya, “whieh should be 
pervaded by a body", to suit the event which he was 
recording, as well as to mark its date. 





The two instances given above. and others, indicate 
that it was the custom to use, at any rate for civil dating, 
not a mere jumble of artificial syllables, but real words 


having a meaning, and to select, if practicable, words 


; Kielhorn's Southern List of Inscriptions, Api. fnd., vol, 7, appemlix, 


_ No. 19 
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Values of the consonants, etc. 





pil2|s|4is a: Pee 
/k | kh] g | gh| a | ch |chh) j 
t th dl | dh | ou t. | th ad 
p | ph | b | bh | m 
wi ee | v s | sh 5 h 














Rules. 

1. Initial vowels, a to av, are ciphers. 

2. In a conjunct consonant, only the last member of the 
combination has value. 

5. A consonant without a vowel —that is, a final 
consonant at the end of a formula or a sentence; eg. 
the ¢ of dsif and the m of puram— has no value. This 
applies to also Visarga and Anusvara. 

4. The numbers are to be applied in the opposite 
direction to that in which they are stated. 


giving a meaning suitable to the particular idea. But it 
is not always easy to see how the words are to be 
translated in individual instances, And still less easy 
ig it to realize that practice permitted the use of even 
the cardinal numeral words in this manner. Such, how- 
ever, was the case; since Mr. Whish quoted from a work 
entitled Jaiminisitra an astrological passage beginning 
(loc. cit., p. 58):— Atha svarns0 grahinirh paicha mfishika- 
marjarah ; in which pavicia means, not ‘five, but 61, 

On these lines we may have ébum as meaning, not 
‘one’, but 10; dade in the sense of 58; sofam in the 
sense of 65: ethasram in the sense of 257; and so on; 
with results which might easily be very confusing if we 
should not be on our guard. 


,  — 


= 
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It was supposed that this method of expressing numbers 
was contined to Southern India. It is therefore interesting 
to tind Dr. Barnett adducing instances of its use from 
Burma, He has obliged me with the full texts of two of 
them, from which he gave in his note only the words 
themselves which express the numbers. 

One —apparently the oldest that he can cite— is from 
the Saddasiratthajalini, a grammatical work by Niagita : 
it runs thus :-— 

Chakké patté gunaggarath Sakké pana alappiyath | 

Maché misé@ su-nitthitd tah sidhayd vichirentu § 

Here, the figures for the Buddhist era show that the 
figures for the other reckoning must be, not 0311 (ie. 
1130), but O711 (ic. 1170), and that ilappayor must be 
amended into aleppayari. With this correction, the verse 
tells us that the work was finished in the month Miha, 
when the Jinachakka, the reckoning from the death of 
Guddha according to the later treatment, lad reached the 
year gu(3)-na(s)-gga(3)-ra(2), Le. 2553, and the Sakkaraj, 
the common Burmese era, had reached the year a(0)-(a(7)- 
ppa(l)-yat{ Ll), ie. L170, In Sakkaraj 1170 the said month 
Magha, ic. Tabodwé, began in Burma on 16 January, 
Ab. 1809." 


The other is from the Suh végavatthndipani, a religions 


work by Jigara: it rons thus :-— 
-Sabba-khattiya-dhamména Dharmaraijéna yaichita | 
mapita-Ratanapunnéna kata Sativégadipant W 
Nitthite és6 sampatté Sakkarajé ratthakkhayath | 
bhinuvakkhamh Jinachakke Phagguna-misa-paftichamé § 
This tells us that the work was finished on the fifth day 
of Philguna, when the Sakkaraj had reached the year 


‘It is to he noted that the equation between the two eras differs here 
by one year from the equation used in the next date 

It may also be noted that the Sisanavarien save (p. 80) that Nagita, 
otherwise known ns Khantakakhippathéra, wrote the Saldasiratthajaliial 
in the time of king Kittisihastien, who began to reign in Snkkarhij 713, 
= Ap, 1951-58. 
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wa(2)-ttha(2)-tkha(2)-ya(1), ie. 1222, and the Jimachakekea 
had reached the year bha(4)-nu(0)-va(4)-keha(2), ie. 2404. 
In Sakkarij 1222 the given day, the fifth of Phalguna, 
Le, Tabaung waxing 5, was 15 February, s.p. 1561. | 

The Dhammarajn at whose request this work was 
written was king Mindén Min, who became king of 
Burma by dethroning his half-brother Pagan Min early in 
1853. He is mentioned here as the founder of Ratana- 
puyna: this name, which takes in Burmese the form 
Yadanabon, is the Pali lterary and official appellation of 
Mandalay, which town Mindén Min founded in 1859- 

When this work was written, the events were culminating 
which resulted in our permanent acquisition of the Province 
of British Burma, which was placed under a Chief Com- 
missioner in 1862. And that, no doubt, is why the 
Sakkaraj year which included the date 13 February, 
1861, was called rattha-kkhaya, ‘loss of territory’. But, 
why the Buddhist year was called bhanuvakkha, ra 
apparently ‘the chest or the eye of the sun’, is not 
apparent. Nor is it evident why the two veart in the 
other date, of aw. 1809, were expressed by gunaggara 
and afappd yo. 


The following item may be added as a curiosity. 
Mr. Whish cited a work entitled Sadratnaméli as telling 
us that the proportion of the circumference to a diameter 
of one ponirdiia (one tenth of a trillion: see p. 119 ahove) 
is expressed in this system by— 
bhadrimbudhisiddhajanmaganitasraddhasmayadbhipagib.! 
This is tantamount to saying that the value of w is— 

3°14159265358979524, 
which is practically correct; the last figure is properly 3, 
followed by 8, and the decimal rans on to infinity. 

' Mr. Whish, loc. cit. p. 00, gave sidha, ganita, araddeld, ancl oh 1 
these details I have had to amend his transliteration. : 


ts wed 
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The expression is a line of a verse in the Sarddlavikridita 
metre, the first syllable of which was not given. It comes 
from a work which is probably of quite late date: and its 
value of + was taken, no doubt, from the work of some 
member of the European body of “w-computers”, one of 
whom in the Jast century carried his value of @ to over 
six hundred places. And it appears to have no connected 
meaning asawhole, But it is easy to remember, whereas 
the figures themselves (after the first six) are not so: and 
it seems an interesting sample of what can be done with 
this system of notation. 

J. F. Feet. 


THE PLANET BRHASPATI 

In the last number of the Journal (pp. 514-18) 
Dr. Fleet has, from the point of view of one interested 
in the by-ways of astronomy, revived the theory of 
the connexion of the Vedie Brhaspati with the planet 
Jupiter. So much interest attaches to the question of 
the Vedic knowledge of the planets, and so much weight 
attaches to any opinion of Dr. Fleet's, that no excuse is 
needed for an examination of the hypothesis from the 
standpoint of the general principles affecting the inter- 
pretation of Vedic texts. 

Tt should, however, first be noted that there is in favour 
of the identification of Brhaspati and Jupiter the high 
authority of Dr. Thibaut.' But Thibwut does not give the 
reasons for his belief in this view, and it is therefore 
impossible to estimate precisely what weight should be 
assigned to his opinion on this point. On the other hand, 
Mr. Tilak* asserts the identity, but only for the Tutttirtya 
Hréhmeana, though he finds other mentions of planets in 
the Agvedi itself. But these other references need not 


© Aofronomie, Aatrofogia wnel Mathematik, po 8, Oldenberz, Civ. 
Vuch,, Loe, p- SES, 
* Gries, p. MOL. 
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here be discussed; that the plancts are really meant in 
any case is most improbable. 

Dr. Fleet's argument is much more ingenious than that 
of Mr. Tilak. He takes together the passages in the 
Raveda' and the Twittiriya ‘Braliniina? referred to by 
Mr. Tilak, and reads the two as referring to one event, 
the sudden shining out of a temporary star in the cluster 
Praesepe at a time when Jupiter was quite close to 
Praesepe, perhaps apparently in actual contact. 


Now what are the facts? The Rgveda verse tells us- 


that: Brhaspati, when first born, from a great light in the 
highest heaven (or perhaps ‘in the highest heaven of the 
great light"), seven-mouthed, mighty, seven-rayed, with 
thunder dispelled the darkness". The Taittiriya Brah- 


mina? tells us that “ Brhaspati when first born came into 
being over against (or rather ‘ became lord of ') Tisya the 


Naksatra, best of gods, victorious in battle—throughout all 
the quarters be safety ours!" Unless the two verses are 
read together I think it will be admitted that Dr. Fleet's: 
hypothesis falls to the ground and that we are left in 


the position of Mr. Tilak, who recognizes Brhaspati as 


a planet in the Brahmana but not in the Rgveda. 

Now, argues Dr, Fleet, the identity of the tirst quarter- 
verse in each verse establishes an intimate connexion 
between the two verses. With this I quite agree, but 
it is hardly a connexion which helps his argument. That 
requires us to assume that the relation “of Tisya and 
Brhaspati as contained in the Hrahmena is to be read into 
the Rgveda, but the simple solution is that the first 
quarter-verse is merely a normal case of borrowing by 
the Tuittiriya Brikmana from the Raveda or from the 
earlier part of the Bra/mmapa, where the verse also oceurs.* 

The whole matter becomes clearer if it be remembered 


1 iv, 0, 4. = iii, 1, L& ‘The verse does not ocenr elsewhere, 
* Not also in the Tittiriya Saphitd, aa suggested on p. 515, n. 1, 
4 ii, 8, 2,7; Maitrdyan! Sambitd, iv, 12, 13 Adthaka Somhitd, xi, 13, 
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what this passage of the Arilmens is. It is patently 
a late passage (it is significant that it has no parallel in 
the Kathaks or Moaittra@yent SamAitds) in which the 
regents of the Naksatras are invoked to grant protection, 
and for the regents we have much earlier and better 
authority, the concurrent authority of the VYajurreda 
Samhitas, which all give Brhaspati as the regent of 
Tisyat If the hymn in the #rdhmeane is regarded in 
the light of this fact, it will be seen at once to be 
a conglomerate of Vedie tags, and the borrowing of 


— 


*,/ 
~ 


Brhaspatih prathonuim jayamanah ceases to have any — 


significance whatever. We cannot with any logie for 


a moment say that the content of the Raveda verse ik to 
be read into the Bra@himana: the verse as it stands ip the 


Brimana makes perfectly good sense ; Brhaspati from 


hirth is the regent of the Naksatra Tisya, a doctrine 
taken over from the SamAifa, where it has no connexion : 


with the Agvede passage at all. 

Mr. Tilak, indeed, argues that the Hraimana, passage 
as it stands shows Brhaspati as Jupiter, but probably 
Dr. Fleet would decline to put forward this argument, 
unless, indeed, in rendering abhi sembabhiva as “ came into 
existence over against” he desires to press the space relation. 
Tt is certainly untenable: there is a long list of twenty- 
seven. or twenty-eight Naksatras and regents in the 
Yaqgurveda Samhilds, and to assert. that the connexion 
of one special pair is due to an actual observation of 
a connexion of Jupiter and Tisya is totally unscientific. 


There is no reasonable room for doubt that the Naksatras 


are merely borrowed by the Vedie Indians from some 
other people; there is no trace in the Vedic literature of 
any real astronomical observation or science, and in any 
ease no ingenuity can make any theory by whieh the 
regents generally are due to astronomical facts, 


' Tavttiriyas Saphiii, iv, 4, 10, 13 Kdthaka Sowhitd, xxxix, 13 3 


Maitriyant Sambhind, ii, 1%, 20, 
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As for the Raveda passage, its meaning is plain at 
a second glance; Brhaspati here appears in his true light, 
Agni conceived as the priest. He has seven rays, and so 
has the sun? (and Agni 1s sunas well as fire); he has seven 
mouths, and so has Agni* He is born in the highest 
heaven, as Agni is born.* He smites are the darkness 
with his thunder, as Agni smites it away. There is not 
an obscure phrase in the verse ; it is perfectly in harmony 
with all we know of Brhaspati as a priestly Agni. There 
is mo place for the interpretation of Brhaspati as a planet. 
[t is, of course, possible to hold that everywhere Brhaspati 
is a planet, but a mere ungrounded possibility is of mo 
real value. 

Tt is possible that stress may be laid on the force of 
abhi sombabhiva as meaning “came into existence over 
against. But this is hardly more than a mistranslation, 
With abhi and sum the root bhé regalatly has the 
acensative in the sense of “obtain mastery over" or some 
siilar sense, and this sense is perfectly in place here; 
from birth Brhaspati was lord over, was the regent of, 
the Naksatra Tisya. Siyana, tt is true, in his commentary 
wecepts ufpunnaeh as a synonym of sipbubbiiea, but he 
does not take abhi as denoting place, but in the sense 
of ablilaksya pritiyuktak san, and in the absence of 
strong reasons for the contrary rendering, it is inadvisable 
to lay aside the established sense of Hhhisanhhda whith 
is Very common in Vedic literature.” Perhaps the writing 
of the text abhi simbubliiiva may seem to give abhi 
an independent prepositional value, but it must be 

PRY. viii; 72, 16: seryueye anptd rahimithih, 

2 Uf RY, iii, 6,2; Pajasenegt Somfitd, xvii, 70s Toottiriya Somhidd, 
Lo, 2,43 Aiifabo SomAva, vii, 14, and often, 

* Bee Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 92. The lightning is born from 
the celestial Agni, It may be noted that jydtigek is most probably gen,, 
notabl Ch RV, vii, 20, 2: weld oiedA aclone jo yeendwl 

‘ Thid., p. 90, 


* Sow Bibtlingk & Hoth's Dictionary, v, 2; Aitereyo Arenyoba, 
ty 8: ti, 3, 7. and i, 1,2, note 10 in my edition. 


tnas, 1011. a 
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remembered that it is the rule (when the second prefix. 


is not @ or ave) that if the verb is as here unaccented, 
both prefixes are accented. This is the role of the 
Raveda) of the Taitliriya Samhita? and I may add 
of the Taittiriya Frahmana: there is an excellent 
example in iii, 1, 1, 7, apa sd viseme, and similarly 
here the text is abhd sim bahhitv, not as the editions’ 
like to write, (ahh) stibabhiive as one idea, 

‘There remains, however, one passage which, if rightly 
interpreted by Dr, Fleet, tells in his favour. In the 


Rgveda* he finds a passage in which it is difficult to 


recognize an allusion to anything except the occasional 
disappearance of the star cluster Praesepe. If the 
rendering is correct, we must of course revise our 
theory of probabilities, and the equation of Brhaspati 
and Jupiter will assume a new aspect. But is it correct 7 
Dr. Fleet's version is, “Give us, O Maruts, (evealth) 
a thousandfold which (will) not (disappear) as Tishya 


disappears from the sky,” and the text is— 


nh yd qnichati Tisyd ydtha divdh 
asné raranta* morutah anhasrivam | 
Clearly the reference is to the Maruts granting wealth 


(niyéh oceurs in the preceding part of the verse) which 
is abiding, and a parallel is put in to strengthen the 
statement; the wealth is deseribed as wealth “which 


disappears® not, just as Tisya (disappears not) from the 


* See Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 107; Delbritck, Altindische Syntax, 
pai. Whitney, Sansbrit Gremmer, § 108%, is less precise than usual, 
The same rule prevails in the Athervareda, Whitney, AVPr. 185, 

2 Weber, fel, Stacl., xiii, 62 seq, dy, IM, 12 

‘ Roramia, as on p. S18, seems to be a misprint. "The rendering 
“gave” ts hardly strictly correct; the form must be a perf, imper. 
from roan, not rondé or ri; see Oldenberg, Agredu-Noten, i, 351, and 
ef. Macdonell, Veic Grammar, p. 862, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p81 5 
rari in RV. x, 0,0; the sense is ‘make wealth enjoy iteelf with as“, 

© Fochdti is not desirable (cf, Oldenberg, loc, cit.), for the present 


ives a perfectly good sense, deseribing the kind of wealth, and mecords 


best with the sentence, making the construction of the compurison 
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sky". There can be no doubt that this is the natural 
sense both logically and grammatically; logically it is 
extremely feeble to describe wealth as not being like 
some object which sometimes disappears but is normally 
there; a comparison with a tixed object or a contrast 
with what is notoriously unstable is reasonable, but not 
4 comparison with an object which occasionally disappears : 
prammatically it is excessively harsh to read the sentence 
as ni yo—yiichati Tisyd ydthi divdh, supplying very 
awkwardly a future or subjunctive for a predicate of yo; 
and on the other hand if the sentence be read me yo 
yichati—Tisyd yatha divéh all is simple and in order; 
ad. ylichut) is supplied as the predicate to Tigyd without 
the slightest difficulty,’ and in accordance with the natural 
and normal usage of the language. 

It may, however, be objected that if Tisya is the same 
as the Naksatra of that name, it is not a very happy 
example of permanence, and indeed, apart altogether from 
the question of occasional disappearances of Praesepe, 10 1s 
true that the Crab is not a conspicuous constellation, as 
it includes no star of a greater magnitude than 4-7. But 
we have no right to equate the Tisya of the Agveda with 
the later Naksatra. One of the few practically certain 
things about the Naksatras is that they are not known 
to the Raveda: the only exception occurs in the wedding 
hymn of Siryi,* where Aghis and Arjunis are clearly 
priestly variants of Maghiis and Phalgunis as read in the 
Atharveveda,® and that that hymn is late is not questioned 
by any Vedic scholar." That Tisya is really the Naksatra 


Of Delbtiick, Altindische Syutax, pp. 604, 695. Cf. also RY, 4, 
143,53 nel vd eddy mardi feo woudl eden are div ydtlieinih, 
where wo likewise most be taken with the comparison, 

7 RY, x, 85,13. 

* xiv, 1,13. See references in Whitney's translation, p. 742. 

‘See eg. Arnokd, Pedic Metre, p. 287; Macdonell, Sanskrit Liferature, 
p Hh ORV, +, 4, is owe of the Atri collection, and though perhaps not 
a Very carly member of that group, ia certainly older thin x, $5. | 


1) ie 








is thus most improbable; Saiyana takes it as the sun, but 
‘we need not say more than that some bright constellation 
‘must have been meant The only other oceurrence of 
the name in the Aqveda*? is colourless and affords no 

My conclusion is that the new evidence adduced by 
Dr. Fleet does not really help us towards proving the 
Vedie knowledge of the planets: it may be incredible that 
even the Vedie Indians should not have known Venus and 
Jupiter, but it is impossible to accept, as evidence that 
they did know Jupiter, a view which (a) involves the 
bringing into close connexion in sense of two passages which 
have only an external bond of union, and (/) necessitates 
the wholly unnatural translation of a Vedic verse. If the 
planets are mentioned in the Rgveda, other passages must 
be found to serve as proof? 

A. BerriepALe KEIvH. 


THE BIRTHPLACE or BHaKkti 

The statement that the religion of Bhakti, in its modern 
forms, spread from Southern India to the North is not 
aecepted by all scholars. 

The Bhagavata Mohatmya is a supplement to the 
Bhigiqavata Purdne of considerable authority, and is usually 
printed at the end of Indian editions of the latter work. 
In i, 27 ff Nirada relates how in this Kali Yuga he has 
wandered over the whole of India and has failed to find 
righteousness* At length (30) he arrives at the bank of 

' For the question of Tisva= Tistryn = Sirius, ef. my Sdibhdgernve 
Arayynka, p. 77; Max Miller, SBE. xxxii, 331, and other references 
in SRE, 1, 582, 582. 

2a, Ht, §, with Kring. See Weber, Narra, ii, 289 seq. Ludwig 
identifies himwith Krainn, but cf, Hillebrandt, Ped. Myth. ii, 207, 208. 
_* For further discussion of the question of the planeta and the 
Nakeatras in the RV., I may refer to the forthooming Vaile Mader - 
(i, 23, M4, 400 seq.) of Professor Macdonell and myself. 


 * Along lst of defectsis given, One is that the dérameas are pane 
ireddia) by Yawanns. | piberacias 











the Yamuna, the seene of the exploits of Hari (i.e. Krena). 
There he finds two old men dying, and a young woman 
(terwnt) lamenting over them. In response to his inquiries 
she says (44)— 

“Tam Bhakti. These two are considered to be my sons. 
They are Knowledge (Jian) and Freedom from Desire 
(Vairagye), and are become decrepit through the influence 
of (the present) time . .. (47) I was born (ufpanne) in 
Dravida; I grew up in Karnataka [sic]; I became old 
as I dwelt sometimes in Mahiiraistra and sometimes in 
Gurjara. There, under the influence of the terrible Kali 
Yuga, my limbs were mutilated by heretics (pakhandi), 
and with my sons I fell into a long continued feebleness. 
Since I came to Vrndivana I have recovered and am now 
young and beautiful.” She goes on to ask why her two 
sons have not also become young, Narada explains that she 
has been rejuvenated by the holy influence of Vrndivana, 
but that (61) Knowledge and Freedom from Desire still 
remain old, as there is no one who will accept them. 

It is clear from the above passage that the author of — 
the Bhagavata Mahitmya considered that Bhakti was 
first taught in the south, and that its teaching in the 
north, centreing in Vrndivana, was « later development 
and a revival. 


G, A. Grierson. 
Cammy. 
Mfny @, DON, 


THe LANGvaGe oF THE KAMBOJAS 
The Kambéjas were a North-Western tribe, always 
mentioned in Sanskrit liternture in conhexion with 
Yavanas, Sakas, and the like! | 
Muir (Sanskrit Teale, ii?, 152) quotes, in another 
connexion, a passage from the Nirukta which throws 
light upon the nature of their language. 


3 See e.g. Fisuu Prcrdiyer (Wilson-Hall, ii, 182). 
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Yaska (IJ, i, 3, 4), speaking of dialectic forms of 
‘Sanskrit, says that davati, in the sense of “ going” is 
used only in the language of the Kambdjas;! while its 
derivative, ava, is used in the language of the Aryax. 

Without discussing the correctness of the statement that 
dana has a connexion with savati, we can gather from this 
that Yaska considered that the Kambojas were not Aryas, 
anid that they spoke Sanskrit, but with dialectic variations 
of vocabulary. 

Savati does not occur in Sanskrit, but it is a good 
Eranian word. There is the Old Persian V Aiyav-, and — 
the Avesta Viav, Seenite, to go. Cf. Persian sudan, 
Skr. V cyan, 

In other words the Kambojas, a barbarous tribe of 
North-Western India, either spoke Sanskrit with an 
infusion of Eranian words, to which they gave Indian 
inflexions, or else spoke a language partly Indo-Aryan 
and partly Eranian, 

a ir. A. GORIERSON, 

‘CAMBERLEY, | 
May 6, JOT, 


THe Takri ALPHARET 


On pp. 671. of the Journal for 1904 there is a paper 
on the modern Indo-Aryan ilphahets of North-Western 
Tndia. 

The alphabet current over the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya north of the Panjib is known as Takri, with 
variants such as Takri, Takkari, and Thakari. The origin : 
of this name has not been, so far as I know, discussed, | 
though there are traditional interpretations connecting it- 
with the Thakurs of the hill country. 

I think that the most probable signification is that the 
word means “the alphabet of the Takkas". Dr. Stein's 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING RIGVEDA X, SU OS 


note to Rajataratigini, v, 150, gives a summary of what ts 
known about this tribe. In Hiuen Tsiang's time the 
Taokkas ruled the greater part of the northern Panjab. 
Their capital, the famous Sakala, appears to have been 
somewhere between the Cinib and the Ravi. 

Assuming the derivation of the word to be correct, its 
proper spelling would be “Takkari” or “Takri”, not 
“"Taikri” or “ Thikari”. 

G. A. GRIERSON, 

CAMBERLEY, 

Moy ti, PET. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING HIGVEDA A, 56 

The hymn Rigveda x, 86 is diseussed at length by 
Creldner in the Vedisehe Studien, vol. ii, p, 22, where 
it is said that every trace of the itihisa on which the 
dialogue in the hymn was originally based has been lost to 
the later tradition. This is true as regards brahmanical 
books, but in the Brahma Purana is narrated a fable about 
Indra, Indrani, and Vrsikapi, which has a close connexion 
with the hymn, and as it does not appear to have been 
noticed hefore, it may be of some interest to Vedic 
sholars. It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion 
of the hymn, but merely to set out the fable and offer 
some general remarks upon both compositions. 

A large part of the Brahma Purina, namely chap. 77 to 
175, consists of a mihitmya of the R. Godavari, which 
is highly exalted under the names Gatgai and Gautami. 
In chap. 129 is extolled the tirtha at its junction with 
the Phena or Sindhuphena, which may be the Penganga. 
That tirtha had the names Marjira, Hantimata, Vreikapa, 
and Abjaka. The former two names are explained by 
a fable whieh I will notice afterwards; and the latter two 
hy the following fable in verses I1, ete. 

Hiranya, the first-born of the Daityas, became through 
austerities invincible by the gods. He had a mghty son 
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Mahasani, who is styled more ancient than the ancients.* 


Mahiigani conquered Indra, and binding him with his 
elephant presented him to his father, who then kept Indra 
secured. Mahisani then went against Varuna, but Varuna 
prudently gave him his own daughter and gained his 
friendship. Being deprived of Indra the gods took 
counsel thus: “Let Visnu give us Indra and slay the 
Daitya, or let him see the mantra and he will make 
another Indra.” But Visnu said he could not kill 
Mahidani, and begged Voruna's help. Varuna went to 
his son-in-law Mahiéani and induced him to give up 
Indra. Mahaéani dismissed Indra with «a most con- 
temptuous harangue and ordered him to hehave as 
Varuna’s servant. Indra returned home in yreat shame 
and consulted Saci how he might rehabilitate himself. 
Although Mahfsani was her nncle's son, she advised Indra 
to seek aid from Visnu and Siva by worshipping them 
with her on the Godivari in Dandaka forest, So they 


went there and praised Siva and asked for his help to. 


conquer the Daitya, Siva replied that he could not 
accomplish that alone, and told him to worship Visnu 
also. So Indra and Saci with the assistance of Apastamba 
worshipped Visnu at the confluence of the Godavari and 
Phenai, and Visnu granted him the boon asked for. There, 
through the favour of Siva. the Godavari, and Visnu, 
4 man was born from the water, who had the nature 
of Siva and Visnu; and he went to Rasatala and killed 
Mahffani. “He became Indra’s friend; he was Abjaka 
Vreikapi. And Indra, although dwelling in the sky, 
follows Vrsikapi. Seeing him devoted (Geakin) to the 
other, Sact was enraged at his affection (pranaye), and 
Satamanyu (Indra) soothing her langhingly spoke thus 
(Verses 97-100) -— 

“*T am not a protection, O Indrani, without my friend 


vaat Faqat, verse 14h, 
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Vraikapi, whose water or oblation always gives pleasure 
to Avni. I will not go elsewhere, and I swear to thee, 
my dear, by a member.' Therefore deign not to speak 
to me with distrost regarding another, O beautiful one. 
Thou art my dear devoted wife, my helpmeet in 
righteousness and holy verse; thou hast borne a child 
and art of noble family. What other woman is dearer 
to me than thou art? Therefore by thy advice 1 went 
to the great river Ganga (Godavari), and by the favour 
of the diseus-armed god of gods Visnu and of the god 
Siva, and by the favour of Vrsikapi, who sprang from the 
water, my friend, world-famous Abjaka, 1 have eseaped 
from misfortune. Hence I am Indra the steadfast 
(verses 101-6) (Then follow verses extolling a good 
wife, Ganga, Siva, and Visnu, 106-13.) And through 
the favour of Siva, Visnu, and Gatgaé (Godavari) my 
Indra-hood is firm henceforward, I believe, and through 
the might of my friend. Vrsikapi is my friend, who 
was born in the waters, And thou art my dear friend 
continually, I have none other more dear” (verses 
113-15),” 

Then follows a blessing on the tirthas Indresvara and 
Abjaka® (verses 115-24); and among multitudes of tirthas 
on the BR. Gautami “Abjaka is called the heart of the 
Godavari” (verses 125-7), 

The only other references that I have found in this 
Purina to Vrsikap in this connexion occur in chap, 70, 
verse 40, where Versithapt arin-dame is mentioned os 
one among various kings and rishis who had established 
tirthas, and in the other fable which will be cited. 

This fable is directly connected with the Rig-Vedie 
hymn in that Indra begins his soothing answer to Indrani 


Or perhaps “body”. wears wearin fra area a wg | 
Atgera here may have a special sete. 
® Abjaie is nlao mentioned in chap. 128, verse 82. 
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1 by using words which closely resemble the 12th verse of 
the hymn, That verse runs thus :— 
J Naiham Indrani rirana sakhyur Vrsikaper rte 
- Yasyedam apyath havil) priyarh devesu gacchati, 
And the corresponding verse in the Purina stands thus:— 
Naiham Indrani 4iranam rte sakhyur Vrsikapeh 
Vari Vilpl havir Vasva Agneh priva-karath aacli. 
tt In the first half of the verse the Purina has substituted 
snruniim for rarana, no doubt berause rarcws had become 


unintelligible and did not suit the #oka metre. The 
second half varies considerably, yet retains some of the 
“ words of the hymn and conveys a similar meaning. — 
- Further, while in the hymn Indrani avows her affection 
for Indra and her repugnanee to Vrsikapi in very plain 
' terms, the fable makes Indra handsomely acknowledge 
her affection, though insisting on his great debt of 
gratitude to Vrsikapi; ‘and this modification of Indrani’s 
part may have been due to a later feeling that the 


a situation required s more restrained treatment. 
. In other respects there is a wide difference between the 


fable and the hymn, yet the plot in both is Indrinis 
jealousy of Indra’s attachment to Vreikapi. I will not 
enter on a detailed comparison of the two stories, but will 
leave that to Vedic scholars, and only offer some general 
renuirks, touching only the chief points briefly. 

The fable is narrated in rather a matter-of-fact way. 
\ Indra cuts a sorry figure in it, and its treatment of him 
seems to verge on familiarity and something akin to 
humour, ‘The tirths is hardly said to have obtained its 
sanctity from him, but rather the success of his quest 
for revenge on Mahisani is largely attributed to the prior 
merits of this confluence of the two rivers. The easy way 
in which Indra is treated in this fable appears as ribaldry 
in the hymn, for, if the refrain, “Indra is supreme above 
all,” with which each verse ends and which ill accords 








with much of the hymn, be put aside, Indnini is made 
to speak in the manner of the commonest folk.! 

Such a fable and such o lyin could hardly have 
originated in a part of India where Indra and the other 
gods were objects of genuine worship as in Madhyadega, 
and we should presumably look to some outlying region: 
where popular belief, while gradually accepting the 
brahmanic gods, yet failed at first to receive them with 
deep reverence. Such a region might well be the 
Dekhan, where the Dravidians must have had their own 
deities before the Aryan religion superimposed itself and 
ultimately ousted them. In this direction also points the 
connexion between the names Hanfimat and Vreikapi in 
the Purana. | 

In chap, 84 occurs the other fuble, One Kesarin had 
two wives, Anjana and Adrika; they were apearases under 
a curse, and the former had a monkey's head and the 
latter a cat's head. By Vayu and Nirrti they had sons: 
Afijana bore Hanfimat, and Adrika bore Adri king of 
the Pisfieas; and by the favour of those gods they were 
delivered from the curse thus. Adri took Afijana and caused 
her to bathe at a tirtha which then gained the names 
Afijuna and Paidica, and Hantimat took Adri (ie. Adrika) 
to the Gautami (Godavari) at its junction with the Phena, 
which tirtha thus obtained the names Marjara, Hantmat, 


an] Vreikapi, This fable is referred to and completed » 


‘The comparative expressions employed in verse 6 have a general 
reference, and therefore the last expression implies an allusion to some 
custom and may perhaps find an ex planation | ina costom common among 


the lowerclasses,which may becited: {Feu AFAWBTTU SA wey 


etl ESA op Metall! 
Scagerea fram: AaTTT denenunannies 0 This 
‘custom is widespread in India and may perhaps hove belonged to the 
aborigines. Cf, perhaps verses 16 and 17, 
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in chap. 129, verse 9, where it is said that Hanimat’'s 
wpametr (that is, mother’s co-wife) by bathing there wns 
freed from her cat-condition, 

The point to be noticed in this fable is this, that, 
although nothing is said about Vreakapi in it, yet this 
tirtha at the confluence of the Godivari and Pheni, 
where Hantimat took the eat-headed Adrika, obtained in 
consequence not only the names Miarjira and Hanimat 
(or rather Hanifimata as in chap. 129, 1) but also that 
of Vrsikam (or rather Vrsikapa, ibid. 1 and 11). The 
former fable explains how it obtained the names Vrsiikapa 
and Abjaka, There would appear, therefore, to have been 
some connexion between Haniimat and Vrsikapi. Now 

' Haniimat was admitted! y a denizen of the Dekhan, and 
in these fables we have a tirtha which claimed an interest 
in both those personages. Moreover, it may be noted 
that a king named Mahakapi is mentioned as ruling at 
Kraufeapura in the Dekhan.! 

I would therefore venture 


al 
7 


on the following suggestions. 
The Dravidians probably worshipped monkeys, Vrsikapi 
represents some ancient Dravidian monkey-god, and this 
fable about Indra and Vreikapi grew up in the Dekhan, 
at the time when the Aryan religion was gaining a footing 
there, but Vrsikapi was still a greater deity than Indra. 
There would be no difficulty in its so originating or its 
being incorporated in a modified form in the Rigveda. 
The Aryans had extended their influence into the Dekhan 
long before the time of Devapi, who lived about a century 
before the Pandavas and whose hymn has been admitted 
into that collection*® ; because Rima, who was much earlier, 
found rishis in the Dekhan, and the kingdom of Vidarbha 
was founded by a branch of the Yadavas long before 
Rama's time. The fable is probably the more ancient 

' Hariv. 96, 53958. A proha or demon, 


mentioned, id. saa, (62, 
* See JRAS,, 1910, pp, 6, 53, 


named Sunmahdbapi, is 
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version, in that it represents Vrsikapi as Indra’s deliverer, 
and the hymn is probably later since it inverts their 
position.’ After the Aryan religion obtained the ascendancy 
that change would naturally have taken place, and the 
altered story might have been thrown into dramatic form 
in the dialogue which we have in the hymn, while the 
outspoken language would have suited the people of that 
region, Finally, by the addition (often incongrnously) of 
the refrain aseribing supremacy to Indra, it might have 
been deemed admissible into the Rigveda, 


F: E. PARGITER, 


MAHISHAMANDALA 

Mahishamandala is associated with Mahishmati in 
a recent article (1910, p. 425) on the assumption that 
the latter was the capital of the former. After rejecting 
a long - standing identification of Mahishmati with 
Mahéévara or Mahéshwar on the Narmada, it is proposed 
to identify Mahishmati with Miandhité, higher up on the 
Narmada. Whether or not this be so, no connexion, it 
would seem, necessarily exists between the two places 
save the similarity in the first component of their names, 

Mahisamandala or Mahishamandala (with slightly variant 
forms, as noted in the article) was beyond dispute one of 
the nine countries to which Buddhist missions were sent 
in the third century Bc, in the time of Asoka. And it 
inay be remarked that they were all countries, and in 
no ease only cities. Mahisamandala occupies the second 
place in the list, followed by Vanavisa or Vanaviisi. 
That the countries were all strictly border lands, con- 
tiguous to the Buddhist Middle land, cannot be upheld in 
the face of one being Lankadipa or Ceylon and another 





Suvannabhiimi, which has heen taken, whether rightly or 


' Viska's and Siyaua’s explanations of Vrtkapl seem so fanciful that 
it may be doubted whether they were not meant to cloak the fable. 
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wrongly, to mean Burma, or rather Pegu. We are there- 
fore not restricted to the location of all the countries in- 
that manner. The only requirement is that they should 
be Indian and beyond the borders of the Maurya empire, 
With regard to Vanavasi, which appears as the next 
neighbour to Mahisamandala, though the order does not 
seem to count for much in the list, the name is so 
distinctive and so well attested from early times that 
there is no difficulty in assigning it to the well-known 
Banavasi on the north-west of the Mysore eonntry, It 
is true that Banavasi is called in some records Jayanti or 
Vaijayanti, but these seem to be only Brahmanical names 
of the city, and are not, I believe, anywhere applied to the 
province. 

There remains, then, the question as to Mahisamandala, 
whith has commonly been understood as meaning the 
Mysore country ; not, of course, the existing Mysore State, 
hut the tract or territory of which Mysore (Maisiir, 
Mahishitr) was then the principal town. In support of 
this allocation of Mahishamandala we have references in 
the earliest Tamil literature to Erumai-nadn, the equivalent — 
in Tamil of Mahishamandala, and to Erumaiyiiran, the 
eluef or king of Erumaiyir and Erumai-nadu, 

Thus, Maimilanar, who is assigned to the period 
100-30 A.D., among countries visited by him mentions * 
Erumai-nidu, which he describes as being to the west, 
that is of the Tamil country. Nakkirar, a contemporary 
of his, tells* of a war of the Paindyan king Neduijeliyan 
{reigned 90-128) against a league of seven kings, of whom 
one was the Erumaiyiiran or king of Erumaiyar, And he 
is said to be of Vaduga descent, a reference to the Badi ras 





* Agtadaiiru, 115, 22. This paper bos been delayed in order to 
obtain from India the references to these authorities, which oxtst only in 
manuscript. The original poems seem to be lost, but numerous t 
are found in this anthology. : lies 

*Td., 90, 253. 
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Additional support of this allocation is found in my 
discovery of edicts of Asoka in three places in the north 
of the present Mysore country. These are clear evidence 
that in the third century Bc. that part of what is now 
Mysore territory was included in the Maurya empire. 
For it is an unheard of proceeding that any State should 
set up its decrees in a country foreign to it. To this it 


is objected that these edicts now in Mysore, unlike the 
similar ones in Northern India, are prefaced by a preamble, 


m greeting addressed by the Aryaputra and Mahimiatras 
of Suvarnnagiri to the Mahiimitras of Isila, which indicates 
that they were being sent to a foreign country, But, as 
already said, the idea is preposterous that any State 
should issue and have its edicts engraved on rocks in 
a country which did not belong to it, still more that it 
should address itself to local officials and not to the ruling 
power. The reasonable explanation of this feature is that 
this southern province of the Maurya empire was not, like 
the northern one, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Mahamitras of Suvarnyagiri, who therefore, in accordance 
with official usage, communicated with the officials of 
equal rank with themselves in the province to which the 
edicts were transmitted, Moreover, the Mahamiatras were 
a special order of officials created by Agoka in the Maurya 
empire, and there is no evidence that the designation was 
in use elsewhere at that time. On these grounds we may 
conclude that a portion of the northern part of what 1s 
now the Mysore State was included in the Maurya empire, 
Of which Mahisamandala and Vanavisa or Banavisi were 
border lands, and that Mahisamandala was situated in the 
southern part of the present Mysore country. 

It may farther be pointed out that a record exists in 
# stone inscription that Kuntala, an extensive province 
which included the north of the present Mysore country, 
was once ruled by the Nandas, the predecessors of 
the Mauryas; while another traces the origin of the 
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Kadambas to Nanda! And it is a question whether we 
have not some evidence of Nanda rule, though not very 
decided, in certain comms recently found near Chitaldroog 
Some of these bear the legends Raid Muda Nomdasa and 
fant Chutukadd Namedase, and similar coins have been 
found at Karwar in North Kanara. Of course, the mere 
existence of such coins at these spots does not prove that 
the country belonged to the Nandas, any more than the 
antijie Chinese brass coin found with them at the former 
place shows that it belonged to China, or the Roman silver 
coin of Augustus shows that it belonged to Rome. But 
we have the testimony of the Satakarnni inscriptions at 
Malavalli and at Banavasi? in which occurs, as one of his 
titles, Vinhuhadda Chutukula Nanda. These inscriptions 
may, it would seem, bear witness to an occupation of the 
country in which they exist by Nandas, or by kings in 
some way of Nanda connexion. It must be stated, 
however, that although even Professor Rapson read the 
legends on the coins at first, in this sense, which had 
suggested itself to me some time before I knew that he 
had done so, he has since adopted the reading of the 
latter part as kuldnanda, “joy of the family."4 Of 
course this can be justified. But it may be remarked 
that in the limited field of a coin only essential terms or 
titles are likely to be inserted. The expression dnanda 
adds nothing to the meaning and is quite superfluons, 
whereas the name Nanda would be of historical importance. 
The former word does not oreur in any of the coin legends 
given in the catalogue. Chufitlilananda yields an 
intelligible meaning certainly, but what are we to say 
of Muddnanda, unless we adopt a rather foreed inter- 
pretation? And how are we to account for the omission 


' Ep. Carn, vil, Sk, 225, 236. 

* Mys. Arch. Rep,, 1000, 1910. 

* Ep. Corn,, vii, Sk. 269; Ind. Ant., xiv, 333. 

‘Cat, Jud, Coina: Andhras, W. Kehatrapas, ete., Introd., p. 83. 
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of kula here? Mauryas and Guptas are mentioned as 
in the Southern Bombay and Northern Mysore districts, 
the former in the sixth century and the latter in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries! If so, there is no 
reason why Nandas should not be met with And yet 
another inscription * expressly tells us that Naigakhanda, 
a district corresponding more or less with the present 
Shikurpur talug in the north-west of Mysore, was 
“protected by the wise Chandra Gupta”. It is singular 
too that the kistvaens and similar structures which are 
generally known in the other parts as Pindu-kolli, or cells 
of the Pindus, should, in the north of the Mysore country 
and by the Badagas of the Nilgiris be called Moryara- 
mane, houses of the Méryas or Mauryas. These various 
items, though not all of equal value, can hardly be set 
aside as having no meaning, and to what do they point 
but to an occupation of the north of the present Mysore 
country, not only by the Maurya Government, but perhaps 
even by the earlier rulers who preceded it, 

In the south of the present Mysore country, Mahisa- 
mandala, or the territory, whatever it may have been, 
to which Maisir or the present city of Mysore gave its 
name, was probably the most accessible and populous part, 
occupying & physically well-detined situation between the 
River Kavéri and the Nilgiris, which form the junction of 
the Western and Eastern Ghats. 

An objection is made that the name Maystr-nad, 
leaving aside the evidence of the Tanjore plates? which 
profess to be of the third century, does not appear till the 
tenth century, and that Mysore city itself does not present 
any remains of antiquity. But there is a Hale Maistir 
or Halli Muaisar a little to the north of the Yedatore talug 
which may possibly he a relic of the early period. And 
apart from other reasons, the want of old remains in the 


* fu. Ant,, viii, 11,13; Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist., p, 6. 
* Ep. Carn,, viii, Sh, 263, * Ind. Ant., viii, 212. 
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city can be accounted for by the deliberate demolition. of 
set purpose to which the place was subjected by Tipu 
Sultin towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
When the Gangas had established their rule, and fixed 
the capital at Talakad im the third century, the 
prominence of Mysore as a centre naturally fell into 
abeyance, the two places being only 28 miles apart. 
Ab the same time the whole dominion of the Gangas, 
which extended far beyond the original Mahisamandala, 
came to be known as the Gangavidi Ninety-six Thousand, 
a designation which is met with as so thoroughly well 
established in the eighth century that the latter part 
sufced to describe it, as in the case of the Seven and 
a half Lakh country and similar terms. When, at the 
opening of the eleventh century, the Ganga power was 
overturned by the Chélas from the Tamil country, these 
gave Chéla names to the provinces in the south and 
east of the country, which were the only ones they 
conquered. And although they continued to use the 
name Gangapidi, the present Mysore District was 
denominated the Mudikondachdla-mandala and the Kolar 
District the Nikarilichdla-mandala, But, notwithstanding 
this, the Maystr-nid had appeared again, as above stated, 
in the tenth century, showing that it was not extinct, 
The remaining parts of the Mysore country, beyond the 
Chola districts, were at the same time known as the 
Hoysala-rajya, the capital of which was at Dorasamudra 
(Halebid, in the Hassan District). After the overthrow 
of the latter in the fourteenth century, the name Karniita 
was often applied to the country under Vijayanagar, and 
Karnitak under Bijapur. But Mysore again came into 
notice, though for a time Seringapatam, which is only 
10 miles distant, was more prominent. The disuse of any 
general name derived from Mysore during the Ganga 
period from the third to the tenth century was owing to 
the seats of power being established elsewhere, But that 
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the place had continued in existence evidence may be 


gathered from the statement that when the Kshattriya 


princes from Kathiawar, who became the progenitors of 


the present royal family, arrived from the north, they 
found Mahisha-pura or Mahistira-pura ready to their hands 
in which to settle. = 
L. Hice. 
Remarks on Me. Rice's Nore 


There are few people, I think, who would now dispute 


the points, that Mandhatai is the Mahishmati of Patanjalt 


and of the Mahabhirata, the Suttanipfita, and the 
Raghuvatiéa ; that the name Mahishmat! marks the place 
as the city of people called Mahishas or Mahishas; and 


that the territory of which it was the capital would be 
naturally known as Mahisharishtra, Mahishamandala. 


For the rest, it is unnecessary to diseuss in full arguments 
which find bases, on which to build up views about 


historical matters of the third and fourth centuries Be. 


in wrong readings of legends on coins of the third century 
a.D., and in fanciful statements made in inseriptions 
ranging «as late as from A.D. 1174 to 1342 or 1402 when 


some of the great families of Southern India were still 
elaborating pedigrees connecting them with the north. 


I will ask only for space enough to notice two details 


which can be treated at no great length. 
Mr. Rice's belief in a connexion between the Mauryas 


‘and Mysore is based ultimately on a wrong reading of 


the plain unmistakable text of an inseription of the 
eighth century a.p. at Sravana-Belgola! The record is 
the synchronous epitaph of a Jain teacher named 
Prabhaichandra, who died at Sravana-Belgola. That part 
of it which is concerned with his death begins :— Atah 


1 ‘The inscription was first brought to notice by Mr. Rice in Jmd. Ant, 
vol, 3 (1874), p. 153. [tb was re-edited by him in Epi, Carn., vol, 2. 
Sravana-Belgola (1839), p. 1, and by me in Api. Jue, vol. 4 (1806-7), p. 22 
It has been discussed on various ceeasions; and I have referred to the 
story in this Journal, 100, p. 23, mote 3, 
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icharyyah Prabhachandré nim-=avanitala-lalamabhote ; in 
which he is distinctly mentioned as “the Acharya by 
name Prabhichandra”. Mr, Rice, however, would still 
sucvest,' on the strength of legends strung together into 
a complete story in quite modern times, that we should 
find here the expression Prabhachundrén=dm=dvan’, 
“the Acharya along with [amd] Prabhichandra"; that 
the Acharya is the Srutakévalin Bhadrabahu I, and 
Prabhichandra is Chandragupta, the grandfather of 
Agoka, though the record contains no allusion of any 
kind to him; that the inseription commemorates the 
death of Bhadrabihu; and that we thus have evidence 
that Chandragupta went with Bhadrabihu to Sravana- 
Belgola, and ended his days in religious retirement there. 
This needs no further comment. 

In support of the claim that the Mysore territory was 
known in ancient times by some name answering to the 
Tamil Erumai-nidu and the Sanskrit Mahishamandala or 
Pali Mahisamandala in the sense of ‘ buffalo-country 
Mr. Rice has said (p. $11 above):—‘ That a similar form 
was in use in the country itself may be seen from the 
mention in an inseription near Seringapatam of the 
Emmeyara-kula.” He has omitted to state the date of 
this inseription and to give the ordinary reader any means 
of considering what importance, 1f any, may attach to its 
mention of a family called Emmeyara-kula. But with 
the reference which he furnishes, we find that the 
inscription is a record dated in A.D. 1175 which registers 
the making of a tank at the village Milanahalli, the 
building of a temple, and a grant of some land to the 
god thereof, by a village-headman’s son who is mentioned 
a8:— Kurukki-nida Majinahalliya Emmeyara - kolada 
Chika-givundana maga Harada-gavunda. This is trans- 
lated thus :*—" Harada-givunda, son of Chika-gavunda, 


' Mysore and Coorg from the Inecriphione (1900), p. 5 £6 
* Em, Cora, vol. 2 (Mysore), translations, p, 2. 
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of the Emmeya (butfalo-keeper's) family of Malanahalli in 
Kurukki-nad.” The authority for altering kolw into kula, 
‘family’, is not apparent. However, whether reference is 
made to a family or to some place called Emmeyarakola, 
we may, I suppose, accept the first member of the compound 
as the genitive of emmeyart in the sense of ‘ keepers of 
female buffaloes’. But what possible value, in the direction 
in which Mr, Rice would apply it, can attach to this 
mention of butfalo-keepers near Seringapatam in a.p. 1175? 

The so-called “ edicts” of ASOka at Brahmagiri and in 
its neighbourhood are not administrative orders, indicative 
of sovereignty over the locality in which they are: there 
is not even anything in them to mark them as emanating 
from a king: they are simply precepts about morality 
such as any friendly State would readily allow to be 
published by any of its subjects interested in them. 
There is no good reason for thinking that the dominions 
either of the Mauryas or of the Nandas extended into 
Southern India ; except in so far as that Asoka conquered 
the Kalinga country on the eastern coast, The facts 
adduced by me in my article referred to by Mr. Rice make 
it certain that the present city of Mysore stands on a site 
which down to at least the eleventh century was oceupied 
by a mere village incapable of furnishing an appellation 
for the entire territory in which it lay or even for any 
appreciable part’ thereof, and that no such name as 
Mahisharashtra or Mahishamandala can have been used 
to denote the province of Mysore or any portion of it 
before at least the seventeenth century, And it is tolerably 
plain that, even if the Erumai-nadu of Mamilanar may 
be located anywhere outside the Tamil country, it was 
some small district, in or bordering on the extreme south 
of Mysore, which, again, cannot have furnished an 
appellation for the whole province or any appreciable 
part of it. The identification of Mahishamandala with 
Mysore has nothing at the bottom of it, except the point 
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that the first part of the vernacular name, Maysir, Maisir, 
Mayisir, of a village which began to rise to importance 
about A.D. 1500 and eventually became the name-giver to 
the province, lent itself naturally in that period to be 
represented in Sanskrit by mahisha as giving the nearest 
approach to it in sound, and was thought by archwologists 
of the last century to have been actually derived from 
that word. 
J. F. FLEEt- 


* GENITIVE—ACCUSATIVE IN MARATHI 
Dr. Lesny (pp. 179-82 of the Journal for January) 


appears to raise three objections to my criticism on his 
first note: (1) that my derivations are doubtful, (2) that 
he meant by genitive that case which Marithi grammarians 
eall dative or accusative, and (3) that he is correct in 
maintaining what he had said in his first note about the 
nse of animate and inanimate objects of a transitive verb, 
And he sums up by informing me that Marathi prose of 
to-day differs from Marathi poetry of the thirteenth 
century. Will you allow me to offer my final remarks on 
the subject ? 

1. My derivations were only suggestions, and I do not 
see how the enumeration of the names of the “leading 
authorities” who do not agree in those derivations can 
disallow other derivations, To prove the existence of 
a genitive construction, we must examine the Marathi 
literature of all periods—from the thirteenth century 
onwards—and I think if Dr, Lesny studies it more critically 
he will find no justification for the assumption of such 
& construction as far as Marathi proper is concerned. 
Confusion between old genitive and modern dative or 
accusative is likely to be found, if at all it existed, in 
the oldest Marathi literature, and it is for this that 
I quoted from wWrratt. As far as the meaning is 








concerned, such a confusion exists no more in old than 
in modern Marathi, because accusative or dative forms 
are used in old Marathi precisely os they would he 
used to-day, and the terminations @T and W are as 
common as the termination @. As regards the form, its 
connexion with the Sanskrit genitive is doubtful, and 
even if it be admitted the confusion must have taken 
place before the language could be called Marathi. 
Dnyanéévari is written in Wat metre, which is hardly 
different from prose, in so far as the structure of the 
sentence is concerned. | 

2. The so-called genitive is formed by one of the 
terminations 4, 41, @, and is called by native and 
European grammarians dative or accusative according 
to the relation actually expressed by it in the sentence. 
From this point of view, Dr. Lesny’s nomenclature was not 
clear to me, and the same impression wus produced on 
some other readers. But after Dr, Lesny’s explanation as 
to what he means by genitive, I have no further comments 
to make regarding this point. 

3. Dr. Lesny's statement in his first note was that 
a transitive verb “yoverns the accusative case, when the 
object is a thing, . .. but . . . genitive, when the object 
is a Awman or other living being”. The rule now quoted 
is: “when .. . a person is the object... it is always put 
in the dative case... but when . . . an irrational animal [is 
the object], it is optionally put either in the accusative 
or dative case. In all other notions the accusative case is 
generally used.” "These two statements are not the same. 
The first is more inaccurate than the second. Dr. Lesny 
in his first note had classified all living beings into one 
group, and all inanimate things in another group, and had 
assigned the inflected case to the former and uninflected 
accusative to the latter. Such a classification is not 
correct. But even the rule quoted in the second note 
from Bhide's Primer is not quite accurate, To make it — 


aie 
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accurate we must substitute “ generally " in the place of 
“always; otherwise the examples given by me in my 
last note (such as UTT Bare, AAAI, te. ), though quite 
correct and common in the prose of to-day, will not he 
covered by the rule given by Bhide. 

I am well aware of the difference between prose and 
poetry and between old and modern Marathi. If Dr. Lesny 
desires to make a more critical study of the Marathi 
eonstruction, it would be advisable for him to compare 
old prose as is found in books like the A(T SaraqT afa 
erarat areas, HITT. VaHaTat Alaaa, cite, with the 
standard Marathi of to-day in works like the fra warat 
of Chiplonkar and other modern writers. 


T. K. Lappu. 
CAamMnEIDie 
Janmary 25, 200, 


THe Gexrrive—-AccusaTIVE CONSTRUCTION IN MARATHI 

Dr, Lesny’s remarks on this subject, both im his first 
note in JRAS., 1910, p. 481, and in his reply to Mr. Laddu 
in JRAS,, 1911, p. 179, call for one or two remarks, 

l. Dr. Lesny has used the term “genitive” for the 
Marathi inflexion in °@ on the strength of the origin of 
the termination. But there is no evidence that 1 know 
of to show that the termination in question ever bore 
4 genitive signification in any period of Marathi. For the 
purposes of Dr, Lesny’s argument we must consider the 
inflexion in the signification which it bears, and has 
always borne, in the minds of persons who use Marathi 
as a mother tongue. 

2. It is true that the poetical language of all nations 
differs from the prose language. But in Marathi we have 
no early prose, and the old poetical grammatical forms 
which have been perpetuated to some extent in modern 
verse probably represent fairly accurately the spoken 
language of the early Mogul period. 
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3. Dr. DLesny justifies his use of the expression 
“ genitive—accusative " on the ground that the termination 
is derived originally from the Sanskrit genitive, But this 
is only one out of the many dative terminations in Marathi, 
all of which are or have been used in the objective sense, 
e.g. mxt, AT and °aT, old “A, °Ft (the earlier form 
of *@), and the crude form in the long vowel, and coll. 
cata. I suppose none of these forms except °qt can be 
referred to Sanskrit or Prakrit genitives. 

That the advantage of what I (obstinately) prefer to 
eall the dative-accusatiye or dative-objective in Marathi 
is to prevent ambiguity is undoubtedly true, as all who 
have been compelled habitually to use that elaborate and 
difficult language know by experience. And as a matter 
of fact in the modern colloquial language, wherever it is’ 
possible to use the accusative of a noun (not of a pronoun) 
withont danger of ambiguity, the latter is preferred. For 
instance, QTAT YH" WA|Aayq, “send him here,” but aaanit 
THe! WaT, “send the accountant here,” in which latter 
case the dative would have been the literary form. As. 
regards the origin of the use, there seems some reason to 
suppose that the crude form in the long vowel, eg. Tear, 
4Y, Tat, which, as I have said above, is normally used 
both as the dative-objective and as the true dative in 
poetry, was originally not a dative but an objective, and 
when it dropped ont of use its place was naturally taken 
by the dative, which had always been somewhat inter- 
changeable with it, and which in all languages is nearer in 
sense to the objective than the genitive is, 

L. J. SEpGWIcK. 


Poo a, 
Mareh, [97s. [Thia discrsaion ia now efosedd, ] 


THE Dauat Lama's Sear 
Tn the January number of the Journal (p. 204) T had 
occasion to suggest a different reading of the legend on 
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this seal from the version published by the Rev. A. H. 
Francke in a previous issue (1910, p. 1206). That new 
reading, I regret to observe from his note at p. 528 of the 
current issue, is not acceptable to Mr. Francke, who never- 
theless adduces no conclusive arguments against 1t. 

In Mr. Francke’s opinion, two out of the three 
characters in question are “without any meaning”. 
Such an assumption, however, seems to me to be a prior 
improbable, for these characters form one-fifth of the 
entire inseription, which is in an imperfectly known 
variety of Indo-Tibetan script, and the Tibetans are not 
in the habit of introducing meaningless elements inte their 
practical documents, least of all into their personal seals, 
which on the contrary I have found to contain, as a rule, 
contracted and coneentrated sentences. Indeed, I shall 
show here conclusively that one at least of these two 
represents the recognized form of one of the commonest 
words current in Tibet, although unrecognized as such by 
Mr. Francke, 

As my fresh reading was based mainly upon two 
characters omitted by Mr. Francke, and on a different 
interpretation of a third which is almost illegible, it 1s 
desirable in the interests of accuracy to re-examine these 
three characters. 

The initial character omitted by Mr, Francke in his 
translation is unmistakably Oni. Mr. Francke defends 
his omission of it on the assumption that it is merely 
a “snake ornament”, and therefore untranslatable. - 
Such a view, however, is altogether indefensible. In 
Indian epigraphy the character in question represents 
the commonest form of Oy, and its Tibetan form 1s 
absolutely identical with that found in the inseriptions 
and manuseripts of mediaeval India from which the 
Tibetan form of seript is derived. This character 1s 
invariably translated as Ori by the best scholars (see 
Dr. Fleet's Corpus Inecript. Indicarum, ui, pp. 198, 





204, ef passim). I found, in Tibet also, that the more 


- literate lamas recognized it as Oh, and usually pronounced 
L the initial one accordingly.’ Owing, however, to its 
7) extravagant reduplication in later times as a Mangala 
Noe ‘or @uspicious sign, m accordance with Brahmanical pre- 
4 cedent, its subsequent repetition in the texts is disregarded 


by readers; and in my translation of the Lhasa eilicts 
I likewise disregarded it, as it did not affect the historieal 
sense of those documents, though strictly, it should have 
heen expressed therein. In noticing this symbol Professor 
Bithler wrote :* “Since the fifth century we tind also new 
symbols consisting of highly ornamental forms of the 
ancient © of the word Ovi, which latter is a great 
Mangala. They are used both at the beginning and at 
the end of inscriptions, and oceasionally even on the 
margin of copper-plates.” This symbol, then, is clearly 
and indisputably Oui. 

The seeond element in question is defaced and doubtfully 
legible in all the available impressions and facsimiles of 
the seal inscription. In my note (p. 205) I stated my 
reasons for the alternative reading therein suggested, and 
I shall be very pleased to accept a more likely reading if 
one is fortheoming. , 

The third element which Mr. Francke considers to be 
“without any meaning" appeared to me, for the reasons 
already noted (p. 205), to represent va. This would form 
with the preceding stem the word ryyal-va as the 
concluding word on the seal, and this word would be 
peculiarly appropriate as it is the ordinary and commonest 
of all the titles of the Dalai Lama, whose seal it is, 
This interpretation I felt inclined to give to it notwith- 
Standing that its position in the sentence was obviously 


i ‘At p, 520 Mr, Francke writes: ‘IT have never heard a Tibetan say 
on When he saw this sign in the text he was reading,” bee) 
* Indische Paleographie, 1996, p,.85: also English edition of Dr. Fleet 





not in the strict syntaxical order of the Tibetan idiom, as 


I had found that ordinary personal seals exhibit some 
laxity in such respects, I am not alone in so reading it- 


Dr. Bushell, to whom belongs the credit of having first 


published the reading of this seal—a fact overlooked by 
Mr. Francke !—has independently read it as I have done* 


It is not impossible that, as is conjectured by Mr. Francke, 
it may be « symbol “used to fill up empty spaces at the 
heginning or end of a column”; but this use for it remains 
to be proved. There is some presumption that it is so 
used in the Bhotanese seal in the same script which 
Mr, Francke has published in the 4DMG., lxiv, p. 553, 
and of which he has courteously sent me a copy. 
Bhotanese manuscripts, however, I have found generally 
corrupt and not quite trustworthy or authoritative. 

As conclusive light on this question is doubtless to be 
gained at Darjiling, where the Dalai Lama 1s at present in 
exile, I have now written to an official connected with the 
staff of that dignitary to elicit, if possible, the points in 
respect to the latter two symbols which still remain 
doubtful. But in regard to the identity of Om there can 
be no question whatever. 

| L. A. WADDELL. 


ORIENTAL NUMISMATICS 

The medal of the Royal Numismatic Society has this 
year been presented to Dr. Oliver Codrington in recognition 
of his long and important serv ices to Oriental Numismatics. 
Many articles have been published by him in our Journal, 
that of the Bombay Branch, and in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, His Manual of Musalman Numismatics is. 
widely known. 


1 JRAS., 1910, p. 1205. ? JRAS., 1006, p, 478. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


THe QvatTrains oF Ant Sa‘ip s, Anu Kaatn. Edited 
from a beautiful MS. belonging to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, by Maunavi Anpur WALI (JASB. for 
1909). 

The Maulavi has done well to publish these quatrains, 
for some of them are beautiful, and the whole series of 
228 tetrastiches is interesting on account of the author's 
having been one of the earliest mystic poets of Persia. As 
remarked by Dr. Ethe, ‘ Aba Said, whose proper name 
was Fazl Ullah, is the first Oriental who devoted his 
powers to the service of a mystical pantheism, and may 
jostly be regarded as the real founder of the Persian 
quatrain. For though Rudagi and others used the 
measure, Abi Said was the tirst to develop it and make 
it the exclusive vehicle of a poet's thoughts. He was born 
at Maihana, which seems to be the Miania of Johnston's 
map, a village in the district of Dasht Khiwarin, in the 
north-east corner of Persia, It apparently was not far 
from Nadir Shah's birthplace, or from his famous fortress, 
and was situated pecs the mountains. It is stated by 
Rieu that Mahna, i.e. Maihana, was also the birthplace of 
the poet Anwari, who was about a century later than Abi 
Said. Abit Sa’id's birth took place in December, 967 a.p., 
and he died in January, 1049. He was educated and 
spent several years at Merv and Sarakhs, and also visited 
Nishipir, Mashhad, and Amul, but he spent thirty * years 
in seclusion at his native village, during which time he is 

' He is noticed by Chardin, and deseribedl as the founder of Bafiiam 
(vol. ¥, p. 155, of 1723 el.) At p. 15 of the same volume Chardin seems 
ta referto Umar Khayyim. He calls him Omarel Ssafi, and says he was 
a fnomic writer, 

* The dardr mya seven years, 
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said to have done nothing but repeat the words “ Allah, 
Allah”, night and day, until the very walls repeated the 
sacred name, And it was at Maihana that he ended" his 
long life, He was a precursor of Umar Khayyam, who 
was probably his junior by half a century, but if Umar 
was, as Mr, Pickering supposes, of the school of Aba Said, 
he was one whom his teacher would have abhorred. Had 
they been contemporaries, Aba Sa'id would probably have 
denounced him even more than he did Avicenna. For 
there is no evidence that Abi Sa'id had any tineture of 
science, or that he had any sympathy with Umar Khayyam’s 
spirit of revolt and infidelity. On the contrary, he was, 
and still is, regurded as a saint, and some of his verses are 
employed as charms for the cure of diseases, ec. No. 198= 
45 of Ethé. See also Rieu's Cat., ii, 826°, No.iv. It was 
on account of his sanctity that Faridu-d-din ‘Attir 
ineluded him in the following century in his Biographies: 
of Saints. No such place does he assign to that “large 
infidel” Umar Khayyam, Abi Sa’id really was a Sofi 
in temperament and in mode of life, though from two 
quatrains, slightly varying in form, which appear in the 
British Museum MS, Add, 7822, and also from No. 72 — 
of the collection under review, it seems that he did not 
always regard himself as belonging to that order. 
“The Sultan says, ‘Mine is the full treasury,” 

The Sifi, “Mine is the woollen garment,’ 

The Lover, ‘Mine is the hidden wound,’ 

I and my soul know what is mine.” 

In reply, however, to some one who asked him what 
was the essence of Sitism, he said, “ Suppress all that is 
m the brain (all desires), give all that is in thy hands, 
start * not at whatever befals thee,” To another who 
asked him where he could find God, he replied, “ Where 

1 Amir, pp. 43 at ser. 


* The word is wajehi, (or The Aerdr, p, 373, of Zhukovaky's ey 
has naranji, je), ‘do not grieve,” but there is the variant najahl, 
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have you sought Him that you could not find Him? If 
you had taken one honest step in search, you would have 
seen Him in everything that you beheld” (Taskiraiu-l- 
A ulin). 

Though at one time the Musalman commonalty had 
doubts about his orthodoxy, and the women pelted him 
with filth, all Abi Sa‘id’s biographers say that he was 
an ascetic and a deeply religious man. But his over- 
strained pietism could not fail to produce a reaction, and 
so he was succeeded by Umar Khayyiim, who bears the 
same relation to Abii Sa'‘id that the author of Ecclesiastes 
does to the Psalmists. It is possible that as a young man 
Abt Sa’id may have felt, like Martin Luther, the joys of 
Wein, Weib, und Gesang, and one or two of his quatrains 
may be evidence of this, but there is no sign of blasphemy 
in his verses, In one, addressed apparently to a girl of 
Tariiz, a lost city of Turkestan, famous, like Arles, for the 
beauty of its women, he says— 

“Lamp of Tariz, since I saw thy face 
I do no penanees, I fast not, I pray not. 
While with thee, all profanity (majdz) is prayer ; 
While without thee, all prayer is profanity.” 

Tt seems possible that the expression wheeme’-j-tards does 
not mean “Lamp of Taraz", but “ Lamp of Beauty” or 
“Ornament of the Lamp”. It may also refer to some saint 
of Tariz, and not to a girl, Certainly, the quatrain has 
& mystical air, and this view is corroborated by the 
circumstances under which, according to Jimi, it was 
uttered. For he represents it as having heen spoken 
by Abt Said on his death-bed, after he had recited 
& religious quatrain of which the first line was “In the 
path of Oneness (igdinigi) there is neither Faith nor 
Infidelity ", and also after he had recited and expounded 
the quatrain which he wished to be pronounced over 
his bier. The word ir in the second line of the “ Lamp 
of ‘Tariz” quatrain seoms to have the technical meaning 


JhAs, 1911, 4 di 
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of ascetic exercises, such as holding the head downwards, 
stourging oneself, ete. See the Tuskirdtu-LAuliyd, ii, 
$24 and $25, Nicholson's edition. But it is also used 


funeral, as his explanation of his meaning, in Jimis 
work, shows. 


& maiden of 14, who in her beauty resembles the moon 
of the fourteenth day of the month (the full moon). 
Sun-worship, he says, is better than worship of the cow- 
stall. There are also some quatrains in praise of wine, 
but probably these are to be understood in a mystical 
SETLS8. 

I subjoin some prose translations of the quatrains. 

No. 1 of A. Wali, 65 of Ethé. 

“The world to Jamshed, the Sultan, and the Great Khan, 

To angels Glory, and to Heaven's gatekeeper Purity, 

Hell to the Bad, Paradise to the Good, 

To me my Love, and my soul to my Beloved.” 

No, 7. 

“In the ka’aba, if your thoughts aro astray 

Your devotion is false and the ka’aba a church; 

Be your heart with God and be you in a pagoda, 

Rejoice, for "twill be well with you at tho Inst.” 

No. 36, 6 of Ethe, 

“The ghdzi strives after martyrdom, 

Oblivious that Love's martyr is greater than he: 

How will they appear on the Resurrection-morn, 

The one slain by his foe, the other by his friend?" 
: No. 64, 50 of Ethe. 
“oO God, send life's nourishment to all living things; 

‘Send divers favours from tho table of Thy bounty ; 

Send from the cloud-nurses the milk of rain 
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in the sense of “deeds, not words” in the quatrain for his 


In another quatrain Aba Sa'id taunts the Hindu with 
his worship of the cow. He tells him that, if his eye 
eannot see God, it would be better for him to worship 


For the parched lips of the daughters of the fields (the plants).” | 
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No. 95. 
" Sometimes they call me a bend-telling ascetic, 

metimes they call me o reprobate and a tavern-haunter ; 

0% woe for my hidden nature 

Should they call me what I really am!" 

With this No. 19 of Ethé may be compared. 

No. 109. 
“O God, leave nought in my heart but Thee; 

Leave no dust of desire in my eyes. 

T ssid again and again, no good work comes from me; 

Mercy, merey bestow upon me.” 

No, 120, 36 of Ethé. 
“My aina were in number more than raindrops, 

And from shame I had cast down my head. 

A voice came saying, ‘Peace, dervish, 

Do thou thy part, We do ours.” 

In the third line A. Wali has shidhdish, “ rejoice,” but 
Ethé has aahl, and this agrees with the ] British Museum 
MS. and seems preferable. 

Quatrain No. 49 of Ethé is a fine one and is not in the 
Maulavi's collection— 

“Till the soul be freed from earthly bonds 
The pearl may not enter our being's sholl; 
The head's cup of desire cannot be filled, 
For never may an inverted cup become full.” 

The last line is a conceit based on the resemblance 
between the cranium and a cup set upside down. I should 
never have understood the allusion had I not remembered 
an interview I had nearly fifty years ago with a Multi 
or Muhammedan law-officer who was retiring from the 
world, Discoursing on the vanity of human wishes he 
said, pointing to the crown of his head, “'The head is an 
inverted cup, and so can never be filled or satistied.” The 
last two lines of the austen occur in Umar Khayyiim's 
quatrain No. 179, p. 120 of Whintield’s translation, 
2nd edition. But if Umar really stole them, and the 

oo hae 


















lines be not a copyist’s interpolation, he has marred 


am * them in the stealing, like as Campbell is said to have 
i done with Blair's line about angels’ visits. For instend of 
hoawas, desire, Umar's quatrain has in the third line the 
a somewhat inept word sandé, melancholy, or madness. 


The following quatrain, No. 57 of Ethé, is not in Abdul 
7 Waili’s collection :— 
“Possible to flush the check of a saint (shaikh) with wine; 
2 Possible to sound the Armenian’s gong in the ka’aha; 
op Possible to import tene religion (Islim) from Europe; 

But not possible wholly to comprehend Thee.” 

In the second line Dr. Ethé follows his MSS. by reading 
ba qgaum, “with a crowd,” and this has been taken by 
Mr. Pickering to be an allusion to the small dimensions 
of the ka’aba, But the reading in the British Museum 
MS, is néagis, that 15, the wooden cong still used in 
‘Eastern churches, and this makes « much better sense. 

No. 197, 45 of Ethé, beginning 

“QO Thou, in presence of whose Attributes 
High and low are bewildered”, 
is remarkable because used as a sec when there is an 
 ~#ttack of fever. See Khazina Asfiyd, ii, 229, and the 
—- Safinaw-l-Awiyd under the article Abi Khair, 
Quatrain No. 122, beginning 
“T east tire with my own hands into my granary”, 
was, as Badayani (Lowe, ii, 260) tells us, often quoted by 
Abal Fazl, and is to be found in the second book of the. 
Akbarnima and in the Ain-i-Akbari, No. 169, beginning 
“T have not the good fortune to commune with the friend”, 
is also quoted by Abil Fazl, Ahbarnama, i, 385. 

‘The merit of introducing the quatrains of Abu Sa'id 
to the Western world belongs to Dr. Ethé, who, in two 
valuable papers! read before the: Bavarian Academy in 

4 Bee also Dr. Ethé's article on “Tho Mystic and Didactic Poetry of 


endl in Geiger & Kahn's Grundyise der Iraniachen Philofogie, vol. ii, ¥ 
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1875 and 1878, gave an aceount of the poet, taken chietly 
from the Mat Jylim, and quoted ninety-two quatrains, 
furnishing at the same time metrical translations. These 
papers were the foundation of Mr. Pickering’s article m 
the National Kemew for March, 1891. Maulavi ‘Abdul 
Wali is not the first person to publish the quatrains in the 
East, for it appears from Dr, Ethe’s article in Geiger and 
Kuhn's Grundriss, p. 275, that a series of ganz ergenartig 
(characteristic) quatrains of Abii Said was published at 
Tehran in lithograph in 1277 a.u. (1860-1). This 
publication I have not seen. Maulavi ‘Abdul Wali 
proposes to publish hereafter a prose translation of the 
quatrains along with notes and «a biography. I hope 
that he will soon be able to do this. When domg so 
he will doubtless collate the MSS. of the quatrains even 
more than he has already done, and will add to their 
number, He should also omit No, 94, for it is not by 
Abu Sa‘id, but by his teacher Aba-l-Qasim Gurgini, that 
18, of the district of Jarjan (Taskirdiu-l-Awiyd, Nicholson's 
edition, ii, 323). 

In 1899 Professor Zhukovski published at St. Petersburg 
two volumes dealing with Aba Sa’id’s life. The first 
volume consists of a lengthy biography called the Asrar-i- 
Touhid fi Magdmat al-Shaikh Abi Said, written by 
& descendant of the poet named Muhaminad b. al- 
Manawwar al-Maihini, and of a short commentary by 
another writer on one of Abi Sa‘id’s quatrains. The 
second volume contains a shorter biography of Abi Sa‘id, 
and is entitled #falat « Sablauin S. Abit Said Foal 
Cilah. It is based on a MS. in the British Museum, 
Or, 249. Unfortunately for me, though the texts are 
in Persian, the introduction and notes are in Russian, 
The Asrir consists of nearly 500 pages, and I cannot say 
that I have read the whole of it or of the HMalat, As for 
us Ihave gone, however, the two volumes, which seem to 
have been most carefully edited by Professor Zhukovski, 
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are, I think, tedious and wanting in interest. Probably 
the cream of them has been given by Faridu-d-din ‘Attar 
in his Tuskiratu-l-Awliya. They do not say much about 
Abii Sa'id's poetry, though a few quatrains of no greater 
importance are quoted at p. 428 of vol i At p. 251! 
there is an interesting account of an interview between 
Avicenna and Abi Sa'id at Nishaptr. They discussed 
together in private for three days and three nights. 
At the end each was asked by his disciples what he 
thought of the other. Avicenna said, “ Whatever I know 
he sees”; and Abi Sa'id said, “Whatever we see he 
knows.” It is added that Avicenna became a disciple of 
the saint, and witnessed his miracles, We are told in the 
Asrir that Abi Sa‘id’s father was called Babi (said to be 


a title for a wandering monk) Bi-al-Khair, and that he 


was a druggist by trade. He was in the habit of attending 
a weekly service in Maihana where a number of dervishes 
met, and listened to or took part in hymns and then 
spent the rest of the night in dancing. On one occasion 
Abii Sa‘id’s mother begged her husband to take their son 
to the meeting so that the glance of the dervishes might 
fall upon him, He did so, and the child heard the preacher 
read a mystical hymn in praise of the religious life, which 
was rapturously received by his auditors. When he came 
home Abi Said asked his father what was the meaning of 
the hymn, but he was curtly told that the understanding 
of it was a matter with which he had nothing to do. 
It was after the deaths of his father and mother that 
Aba Sa'id went out into the wilderness for seven years. 
At one time, according to Abi Sa’id’s own account, he was 
greatly reverenced by the countryside, the husks of his 
gourds were sold for twenty dindre, and the droppings 
of his camel were gathered by some of his followers 
and rubbed on their faces and bodies. But there came 


' The story is also told in the Maldt, p. 68, and at p, 65 ibid. there is 
given a letter of Abu Sa‘id’s to Avicenna. 
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a reaction. He was accused of heresy, and the failure of 
the crops was ascribed to his malign influence. When he 
was praying in the mosque, the women would get on the 
roof and throw filth on him. 

When he was on his death-bed his followers asked him 
what verse should be recited over his bier. He recited 
in reply— 

“Khabtar andan jahin azin eh bod kar 
Dost bar-i-dost raft u yir bar yir 
An hama andah bid, u In bama shad 
An hama guftar bad u tn hama kordir.” 

“What within the universe can be better than this? 

The friend has gone to the friend's bosom, the lover to 
the loved. 

All thet was sorrow, all this ie joy: 

All that was talk, all this is oct.” 

The above is taken from the Asrdr, p. 445. The 
quatrain is given, with some variations, in the Nafahaty-- 
Uns and the Safinau-l-Awliya. 

The Asrir was dedicated to Ghifsu-d-din b. Sam, who 
is interesting to Anglo-Indians as being the brother and 
supporter of Shihibu-d-din, the Ghoride prince who 
eonquered India, It seems probable that the book wns 
not written til] 1180, or even later, for in the dedication 
Ghiasu-d-din is styled Abu-l-Fath, a tithe which, secording 
to D'Herbelot, he obtained on account of his victories, the 
most of which occurred after he had been twenty years 
on the throne. If this be so, Professor Zhukovski may 
be wrong in supposing that Faridu-d-din ‘Attar borrowed 
from the Aera@r. Under any circumstances Faridu-d-din 
had little need to borrow from the author of the Asrir, 
He was born near Nishaptir in 513 aat.= 1119-20, and 
was probably the older man of the two. One at least of 
his stories, namely, that about Abii Said and. the hot loaf, 
I do not tind either in the Asrir or the Halil, Professor 
Browne notices that the Asnir refers to the death of 
Sultan Sanjar, which shows that the hook was written 
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not earlier than 552 4.4. or 1547, for that is the date of 
Sultan Sanjar's death. The inference might be carried 


‘still further, for at p. 451 of the Asrér mention is made 


not only of Sultan Sanjar’s death, but also of two defeats 
sustained by his nephew and successor, Sultan Mahintid. 
The preface of the author of the Asrér is interesting 
en account of its pathetic deseription of the sufferings 
of the inhabitants of North-Eastern Persia at the hands 
of the Ghazz or Turkamins. It states that in Maihana 
alone 115 of the descendants and other relatives of Abi 
Sa'id suffered martyrdom. At p. 119 a story is told te 
illustrate the dislike of bigoted Mohammedans to Abia 
Sa‘id, and to show how victoriously he overeame their 
prejudices. He was then in Nishaptr, and there was 
an Imim there who was always abusing and cursing 
Aba Sa'id as a heretic. Nevertheless Abi Sa’id resolved 
to visit him, and having ordered his horse he sent 
a messenger to let the Imim know he was coming. The 
latter replied that Abi Sa'id had nothing to do with him, 
and bade the messenger tell him that he should visit 
instead the Christians’ church, as that was his proper 
place. ‘The day happened to be Sunday, and so Abt 
Said took him at his word and went to the church. 
The Christians (Toarstén) were all assembled there, and 
marvelled at his presenee. Inside the church were the 
figures of the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ, and the 
congregation was worshipping them. Abi Sa’id cried out, 
“You say that you and your Mother are Divine; if 
Muhammad and his religion are true, fall down at once 
and worship God.” [immediately the figures fell to the 
ground with their faces pointing towards the ka‘aha. 
The result was that forty Christians tore off their girdles 


(sinndr) and became Mohammedans, and that the Imam 


begged Abi Sa’id’s forgiveness.! Though, as I have said, 


* This story is also told, with some unimportant variations, by 
Faridu-d-din “Attir ; sce Nicholson's edition, fi, 33%, 
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the Asnir is not generally interesting, the account of 
Abii Sa‘id’s last illness and death (pp. 443 seq.) has its 
charm. After his last appearance in the pulpit he bade 
them saddle his horse, and then he mounted and went 
round his native village and took leave of every spot and 
every tree in it, especially of every place where he had 
prayed or sate in retirement, Doubtless, like St. Columba 
in Iona, he took leave of his horse also, and gave his’ 
blessing to the villagers and their fields. 

Professor Zhukovski's book was reviewed by Professor 
Browne in our Journal for 1900, p. 352, The same 
scholar has also given a notice of Abi Sa‘id, and metrical 
translations of some of his quatrains in the second 
volume of his Literary History of Persia, There is 
also «an interesting article on Abi Said by my friend 
Mr. Whintield in the Caleutta Review of April, 1896. 

Until the appearance of Zhukovski's volumes the fullest 
account of Aba Sa’id in Persian was that in the Tazkiridtu-(- 
Auliyd, ii, 322, of Faridu-d-din, who was a druggist, just 
as Abi Sua’id’s father was. There is also a sympathetic 
notice of Abi Said in Prince Dara Shikoh’s Saft 
There is « somewhat lengthy account of Abi Sa‘id in the 

Nafahatut-Une, p. 192, of Newal Kishore’s edition, and 
there is a reference to the saint at p. 189 of the same 
volume. | 

The commentary on one of Abi Su'id’s quatrains at the — 
end of vol. i has the merit of brevity. The quatrain begins 
with— 

“The Haris formed line to behold my Darling, 
Heaven's gatekeeper smote his palms in surprise,” 
Or, in Mr. Whinfield’s translation— 
“The Haris stood in ranks my Love to see, 
And Riswin clapped his bands in ecstasy.” : 
And it is said to be used as a charm in ease of deadly 
sickness. 
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The commentator says he was much puzzled to under- 
stand the appropriateness of the verse, but that at last he 
understood it as follows. A truly pious person, he says, 1% 
delighted to die, because then there will be no longer a bar 
to union with the Beloved (God), This quatrain dwells on 
the happiness of such an union, and so pleases and exalts: 
the apparently dying man. Joy, say the physicians, 
relaxes the tension of the bodily elements and produces 
sleep, and so is a means of restoring the patient to health, 
or, at least, of lessening his suiferings. 

But the commentary is surely an instance of misplaced 
ingenuity, for it seems very doubtful if the quatrain 1s 
a mystical utterance. Jimi, himself a poet and « mystic, 
gives in the Nufakdtu-1- Une a much more natural 
explanation of the quatrain, and of the reason why tt 
should be regarded as a charm for the removal of sickness. 
He says (p. 195 of Newal Kishore’s lithographed edition, 
Cawnpore, 1893) that the saint's reader, Abi Salih, fell wl. 
Probably he was a youth, such as the neophyte to whom 
the Venerable Bede was dictating the last verse of his 
translation when on his death-bed, Naturally, the aged 
saint—he was 1,000 months old, that is, he was 83 years 
4 months old when he died—was much grieved at his 
disciple’s illness, So he called to Khwaja Abi Bakr, his 
children’s tutor, for paper, pen, and ink, in order that he 
might dictate something for the benefit of Abi Salih. 
He then recited the quatrain in question, and the Khwaja 
having written it out, it was taken to Abi Salil’s bedside 
and laid upon his face. On the same day he recovered 
and went out. I cannot believe that what Aba Sa’id 
dictated at such a solemn moment was a frigid piece of 
mysticism. I would therefore translate the last two lines 
of the quatrain thus :— 

“A dark mole threw a veil over his countenance, 

The ascoties (aia!) in alarm took into their hands (chang) 
the Holy Book.” 


MEDIAEVAL SINHALESE ART Bae 


The word ‘Adal, a mole, may also mean a veil, and 
the word in the fourth line is chang, “grasp,” and not 
jang, “battle,” and the meaning is that the abdal or 
abdals took refuge in the Koran against being dazzled by 
the young man’s beauty. It is quite possible that the 
young disciple was the “lamp of Taraz" of the other 
quatrain, for the two seem to have been composed about 
the same time, The idea of » beauty hiding her face lest 
it should be too dazzling (the “vultus nimium Iubricus 
aspici" of Horace) occurs also in quatrain 3 of Abdul 
Wali's collection— 

“Yestreen that Moon combed her tresses, 
She Inid a musky curl over her face; 
Ty this device she hid her beauteous cheek 
So that no profane person might recognize her.” 

Presumably the abdails are the men of insight who 
could perceive the beauty maugre the veil, and so were 
obliged to have recourse to their scriptures for protection. 
The use of the quatrain as a charm in time of sickness is 
probably more due to the happy effect it had on Abd Salih 
than to its supposed mystical meaning. 

H. BEVERUDGE. 


———— 


Meniarvan Sinuatese Ant. By Anxaxpa K. CooMana- 
sway, D.Se., Fellow of University College, London. 
Printed under the care of the author at the Essex 
House Press, Broad Campden, Gloucestershire, 108. 


This admirable monograph by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
relates chiefly to the Sinhalese arts and crafts of the 
eighteenth century, and it may be that exeeption will be 
taken to the term “ mediaeval” in the title of the volume. 
The author's reason for adopting it is explained mn his 
“Foreword ". Mediaeval conditions, he says, survived in 
full foree in Ceylon until the British occupation of Kandy 
in 1815, and what he actually describes is the work of 
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Sinhalese craftsmen under mediaeval conditions, mainly 
as those conditions survived in the eighteenth century, 
and, in a lesser degree, even to the present day, Whether 
the title, however, correctly describes the contents of the 
volume or not, the latter will be found to be full of 
substance and variety. Indeed, it would hardly have 
been possible for the author to treat his subject more 
thoroughly or comprehensively. His object has been not 
merely to figure and describe specimens of the work of | 
Sinhalese craftsmen, but to provide his readers with 
a picture of the environment and conditions in whieh 
those craftsmen worked; and he has omitted nothing 
which could help to make that picture complete, The 
first chapter of the book summarizes the political history 
of the Sinhalese, and introduces us to the more important 
monumental remains of the island. Then follows a well- 
thought-out dissertation on the social economy of the 
people in the eighteenth century, to which is added an 
appendix on education and hooks. ‘This leads on to an 
account of the artificers and their guilds, and in the 
appendices to this chapter Dr. Coomaraswamy deals at 
length with the teaching of drawing in Ceylon, with the 
Nétra Mantgalya ceremony, with the tenant holdings of 
artiticers, with Vihfira grants, and with Visvakarma. 
Chapter iv is devoted to an explanation of all the chief 
elements in Kandyan decorative art, the names used by 
the craftsmen themselves being given and the majority 
of the motifs freely illustrated. This closes the intro- 
ductory chapters, and the author proceeds to describe 
syatematically and in detail all the various arts and crafts 
to be found on the island; architecture; wood- and stene- 
work ; figure sculpture ; painting; ivory, bone, horn, 
and shell-work: metal-work and jewellery; Ine-work > 
earthenware; weaving ; embroidery ; and dyeing. Finally, 
he sketches the history of Sinhalese art from its first 
beginnings down to the present day, gives a lengthy 








glossary and index, and closes the volume with fifty-three 
plates of illustrations heantifully reproduced and carefully 
deseribed. 

The value of such a complete monograph to art students 
and archeologists can hardly be over-estimated ; it will 
also prove of great use, as the author has intended it 
should, to anthropologists and students of sociology and 
follk-lore. Dr. Coomaraswamy protests that scholarship 
has not been his aim in writing this work, and that any 
pretensions to finality are out of the question in such 
a pioneer effort. No doubt there is much yet to be learnt 
and much to be written about this particular branch of 
Indian art; yet, in spite of his modest disclaimers, it is 
likely to be a very long time before « more solid or, 
on the whole, more scholarly work is produced in the 
same field. 

That Dr. Coomaraswamy holds extreme views on many 
questions connécted with Indian and Sinhalese art, and 
on the subject of British administration in the East, is 
known from his previous writings. Unfortunately, these 
views rather obtrude themselves again at the beginning 
of the present volume, and it may be that, after perusing 
the Foreword, some readers will be disposed to close the 
volume and lay it aside. May I warn them, therefore, 
that the body of the work cannot be judged by its intro- 
duction? Dr. Coomaraswamy’s prejudice against England © 
as the ruling power in Ceylon is not difficult to understand, 
and may well be forgiven on the score of his patriotism. 
So, too, may his lack of appreciation of Western art, for 
which he appears to have little real sympathy. The only 
pity is that he should feel himself constrained, particularly 
at the outset of a work of this kind, to give such uncom- 
promising expression to his convictions. 

The same prejudice against the West manifests itself in 
the concluding chapter of his book and tts appendix, where 
he discourses on the origins of Indian art—a subject with 
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which he is obviously less familiar than with Sinhalese 
art. In this question he follows the lead given by 
Mr. Havell, and contends that in its spirit and aims 
Indian art is fundamentally different from Greek art, and 
that the influence which the latter exerted on it is an 
almost negligible factor, Indian art long stood in need of 
champions against those writers who, wholly misunder- 
standing its genius and creative power, persisted in judging 
it by the standards of classical art and m denying to 
it all independence and individuality. One cannot but 
feel sorry, however, that in attacking this older school 
of critics—already, be it said, sufficiently discredited— 
Dr. Coomaraswamy should go to the opposite extreme. 
For, by doing so, he undoubtedly weakens a good case and 
gives a handle to his opponents for justifiable criticism. 
Let me take, for example, his special pleading in support 
of the proposition that Gandhiran art played no part in 
evolving the ideal type of the Buddha. One of Ins 
arguments is to the effect that literary evidence proves 
that images existed in India before the Gandhara epoch, 
but that such images were invariably made of some 
precious metal or of some impermanent material, and have 
not, consequently, been preserved to us. Dr, Coomaraswamy 
is unaware, apparently, that there are stone images in the 
round in India of a date long anterior to the Gandhira 
sculptures. ‘These stone images, however, though executed 
on a grand seale and brought to a high technical finish, 
have little affinity with the ideal types of post-Gandhiran 
art, and consequently they militate directly against 
Dr. Coomaraswamy'’s theory. That many of the divine 
types of the Gupta and later ages possess a great dignity 
anil impressiveness is, or ought to be, beyond dispute. 
But, surely, it is possible to appreciate their beauty to 
the full without decrying the classie art which helped 
to pave the way to their creation. If Indian art owed 
nothing to Hellenistic influence in the invention of these 
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types, how comes it that there is no trace of such types 
having existed in India before the advent of that influence ? 
I do not wish to imply that Greek art pointed the way 
to transcendentalisin. That was « peculiar quality of 
Oriental art, and the Greeks themselves would, no doubt, 
have ridiculed the idea of suppressing physical beauty in 
order to express the beauty of the soul. But the 
conclusion to which all the evidence at present available 
leads us is, that it was under the influence of Hellenistic 
iconism that the chief standard types of the Buddha were 
first evolved, and that it was reserved for Indian artists 
to infuse those types with their own spiritual conceptions. 
Of a truth, it was no reproach to Indian art that it was 
able thus to borrow forms and ideas from the Greeks. On 
the contrary, it was its particular merit that it had strength 
enough to convert those forms and ideas so completely 
to its own purpose without losing its own vitality and 
character in the process of assimilation, 


J. H. MaRsHaLt 


MicwakEL Jax Dre Gogse. Par C. Sxouck HUrGRONJE. 
Traduetion francaise de Madeleine Chauvin; avee 
portrait. Leiden: Brill. 

The life of a scholar, especially one passed throughout 
in peaceful labour at the same University, offers little in 
the way of adventure. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
Professor Snouck Hurgronje has found it possible to give, 
in this memoir presented to the Amsterdam Academy, 
within the compass of seventy-two pages an admirable 
sketch of the personality and achievements of the late 
Professor M. J. De Goeje, his predecessor in the Chair of 
Arabic at Leiden. 

De Goeje was born m 1836, the second son of a country 
clergyman, in the Frisian village of Dronrijp, the native 
place also of Sir L, Alma Tadema, One of eight children, 
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his early life was for many years a struggle with 
insufficient means. His father died in Jonuary 1554. 
Jan, in August of that year, was admitted to the 
University of Leiden as a student of theology, and on 
the death of his elder brother Bernard in 1856 the burden 
of providing for the education of his remaining brothers 
and sisters devolved to a large extent upon him. In 1866 
Jan, finding “that he had no vocation for the clerical 
profession, passed from the faculty of theology to that of 
literature ; and in the same year he commenced the 
serious study of Arabic with Reinhart Dozy, the celebrated ~ 
historian of the Mussulmans in Spain, and one of the , 
greatest Arabic scholars of his day. His studies were 
pursued in econeert with W. H. Engelmann (whose carly 
death in 1868 was a great loss to Arabic learning) and 
our own William Wright (+ May 1889), to “whom 
De Goeje was bound by the most intimate ties of friend- 
ship. Gut of all those whose fellowship he enjoyed the 
greatest was Theodor Noéldeke, who, already a Doetor, 
spent the winter from October 1857 to March 1858. in 
the study of the great Warner Collection of Arabie MSS. 
at Leiden. From 1858 to his death in May 1909, for 
more than half a century, De Goeje maintained an active 
correspondence with Néldeke ; and this memoir owes 
much to his letters to his brother scholar, who generously 
permitted the writer to make use of them—carefully 
preserved as they were almost from the first to the end 
as # sacred memorial of fraternal affection and intimate 
interchange of ideas, 

De Goeje obtained his Doctor's degree summa coum 
laude in’ October 1860, Already, in 1859, he had been 
appointed Adjulor Interpretis Leqati Warneriani ; in 
1566 he was named Extraordinary Professor, and in 1869 
he beeame, on the departure of De Jong for Utrecht, full 
Professor and Interpres Legati Warneriani, In 187T 
his title was changed to that of Professor of Arabic, and 
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he held this post until, in 1906, he retired on attaining 
the age of 70. 

His first original work was his dissertation of 1860, an 
account of the North-West of Africa (al-Jfaghrih), taken, 
in text and translation, from al-Ya‘qibi, one of the earliest 
of Arabic geographical writers. Thus was determined 
from the outset one important field of his activity, the 
study of Arabian geography. His great Bibliotheca 
Geoqgraphorum Aralicorwin (1870-94), in eight stately 
volumes, includes all the most important works of the 
third and fourth centuries of the Hijrah on this subject, 
which, as Nildeke observes, is “in many respects the 
most brilliant department of Arabic literature”, All of 
the authors treated were furnished with complete indices 
and glossaries, and of one (al-Muqaddasi) a second edition 
appeared in 1906. In addition he produced, in 1866, in 
collaboration with Dozy, an edition of that part of Idrisi’s 
great work, named after the Norman king Roger II of 
Sicily, dealing with Africa and Spain, with text and 
translation, notes and glossary. 

Side by side with geography the kindred study of 
history occupied him from an early date. In 1863-6 he 
published his edition of al-Baladhuri, the most important 
source of information for the early conquests of Islam. 
This was followed. in 1869-71, by the Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Aralicormm, in two volumes. In the following 
year he began the preparations for the second great 
enterprise of his life, the monumental edition of the 
Annals of Tabari, which fills thirteen volumes of Arabic 
text, with two more containing (1) an introduction and 
glossary, and (2) the indices (1879-1901). In this work 
he was aided by a number of collaborators, among them 
his lifelong friend Nildeke; but nearly one-sixth of the 
text (1,555 pages out of 10,108) was prepared by himself, 
and of the whole he had the editorial supervision, while 


every proof passed under ‘his hand; and to him alone is 
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due the immense labour of preparing the introduction and 
glossary (805 pages) and indices (708 pages). To Tabari 
he added the work of his continuator “Arib, edited by 
himeelf in 1897. 

In the tield of poetry, he published, in 1575, the Diwan 
of Muslim ibn al-Walid, a poet of the second century of 
the Hijrah; and in 1904 he edited the Book of Poetry and 
Poets, by Ibn Qutaibah. 

The work of his life was the production of texts, rather 
than the exposition and discussion of results in a European 
language; and in this field he became, and will remain, 
the Master of all the Arabists of his time. For this there 
were two reasons: the first and the more important was 
his conviction of the necessity of establishing, as the 
foundation of all accurate study, the best possible versions 
of the original sources, The record of the exploration of 
Oriental history and literature teems with uncorrected 
errors, false deductions, hasty and premature generalizations. 
For these, with the few and imperfect texts available, the 
writers to whom they are due are not severely to be 
blamed. But De Goeje felt that before any great edifice 
could be planned and built it was necessary to supply 
better material; and to this his activity throughout his 
life was devoted. For translations, in the great mass of 
texts to be edited, he had no time. The ‘second reason 
was (as he once said to the writer of this notice) that, 
although he wrote fluently in Latin, and was also master 
of an exeellent pedestrian style in English, French, and 
German, he felt that original composition in his native 
Dutch appealed to but a small circle of readers. Notes 
and comples rendus in an alien language were easy to 
put together; but true literary work could be done only 
in one's own mother tongue. For this reason he confined 
himself, in elucidating his texts, to introductions, notes, 
and glossaries. 

One great region of his activity was the full and ready 
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assistance he gave to others, Of his great master 
he edited a number of posthumous works, and was the 
most important contributor to the Supplement des 
Hhetionnaires Arabes, For his deceased friend Wright 
he completed the Kamil of al- Mubarrad (part sii, 
critical notes, 1892), and he revised and issued the third 
edition of the Arabie Grammar (1806-8), besides preparing, 
for the Gibb Trust, a second edition of his Travels of Ibn 
Jubair, But, as Professor Snouck observes, “ besides the 
enormous amount of work for which he was himself 
responsible, de Goeje had in addition to correct, in the 
last resort, almost all the critical editions of Arabie works 
which appeared during his time.” How helpful he has 
been those only know who have experienced his unfailing 
kindness and generosity, 

His last great enterprise was the planning and starting 
of the Fneyelopedia of Islam, To this failing health 
prevented him from personally contributing, except the 
article on “ Arabia”, vol. i, pp. 367-77; but the lines of 
the work were laid by him, and he cheerfully undertook 
the ungrateful task of inviting contributions and corre- 
sponding with Governments and Academies. 

Professor Snouck gives a list of 272 articles and minor 
contributions from his hand to journals, Proceedings of 
learned Societies, encyclopwdias, and reviews; and it is 
probable that even this list is not exhaustive “These 
admirable editions of Arabie works, with their apparatus 
of textual criticism, their indices, their glossaries and 
introductions ; all these memoirs and artieles on literary, 
historical, and geographical subjects; all these essays 
published on festal occasions, these biographies and 
reports—spenk to us of an inexhaustible ardour for work, 
of conscientiousness, patience, penetration, of knowledge 
enlarged from day to day; they speak to us also of 

1 The list contains no méntion of the important article on “The 
Caliphate in the Eneyclopedia Bntannica, 11th ed., vol. ¥, pp. 29-54, 
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a goodness of heart, of a modesty, and of a simple straight- 
forwardness which nothing ever impaired,” 

Honoured and respected by all, surrounded by affection 
and returning to the full the affection of his friends, his 
life, simple and strenuous, was beautiful and happy; and 
the final passages of the memoir give touching and fitting 
expression to this conclusion in language which, im its 
restrained pathos and dignity, recalls in some degree the 
closing sentences of the Agricola of Tacitus. 

The French translation of Professor Snouck's work 15 
admirably done, and—to o foreigner at least—does not 
read like a rendering from another language. 


GO. Ji LyYaL 


THE SAWITYADARPANA OF VisvaxnavTHa Kavinasa, The 
text with an Introduetion and English Notes by 
Panpuranc Vaman Kane, Bombay, 1910, 

This is an edition for the use primarily of the university 
student in India of Pariechedas I and U and of that part 
of Pariccheda X of the Sihiftyadarpana which deals with 
Arthilamkdaras. Mr. Kane has evidently been oat great 
pains to explain the text, he has consulted with care 
the Alamkara literature, and he has certainly succeeded 
in rendering the Sahityuderpana less difficult to follow. 
This is what he has aimed at, and to criti¢ize his work 
from the basis of the requirement of a strietly scientific 
edition would be out of place. But it is to be regretted 
that « more modern transliteration has not been adopted. 

It is Mr. Kane's wish to interest in the study of Sanskrit 
rhetoric not only the student but also the general reader, 
but it may be doubted if Viévanitha’s work will achieve 
this result. It is true that Viévaniitha is by no means 
destitute of judgment; his definition of poetry as rasitmeala, 
“consisting of sentiment,” is no doubt faulty, but it is 
decidedly more to the point than Mammata’s, preferred 
by Mr. Kane (p. 15), which defines a Kavya as adosau 
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juidarthan sagundée anaamkrii puna ieapt, and 
Viévanitha’s criticisms on adasauw are both sensible and 
ingenious, But Viévanitha’s textbook suffers, as do all 
works on Alamkira, from the author's devotion to system 
and the inordinate love of subdivision, which insists on 
a rigid classification, obscuring the essential similarity 
of the examples classified under sub-heads. A simile is 
a simile, and as a tigure of speech there is not the slightest 
ditference between a simile carried out by the use of 
particles like yathd, va, or iva, and one carried out by 
the use of tulye compounded with the object of comparison; 
and minute subdivisions, like Mammata’s sixteen classes 
of deplopamd and nine of piirnepanvi—subdivisions which 
Visvanitha does not fully accept—are of no real interest 
or value. No doubt rhetoricians’ rules serve only to aid 
analysis, but when based on broad considerations they 
are invaluable as ussisting the appreciation of poetry ; but 
the Sanskrit writers on Alamkara have clearly lost all 
taste for literature in their search for minute distinctions 
aud in their far-fetched analyses of expression. The 
verses most admired by the rhetoricians seem to us frigid 
or stupid and their criticisms on them pointless; to take 
an obvious example, the verse cited by Anandavardhana 
as a model of Dhvani (nyakhiro ly ayam eva me yad 
arayas tutrapy asaw tapasah| so ‘py atraiva nihente 
rikvasakulan. jivaty ako Ravanah | dhig dhik chakra- 
jitem prabodhitavata kiny kumbhakernena vi| svarge- 
qrimatikevilunthanarrthoechinath kim etarvr bhajaih ||) 
isa poor and mechanical production, but nothing can be 
more absurd than the vidheydivimarsidoya found im it by 
the rhetoricians in the position of ayam after nyakivirah, 
although ayam is subject and not predicate. 

In a brief introduction Mr. Kane adduces the evidence? 


' ‘The older dating was about 1450 a.» : see Weber, facie Literature, 
ps 231, 0. 244; Maedooell, Sanabrit Literaiere, p. 44; Eggeling, Jnelia 
Office Chidatogua; p. 337. The uncertainty of the tradition is noted by 
Oldenberg, Die Literatar dea alten Jecien, p, 205, n. 1. 
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for the dating of Viévanitha in the fourteenth century. 
There exists at Jammu a MS. of 1384 a.p., and Visvanitha 
mentions the king Alfivadina, i.e. the Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din, 
who was poisoned in 1315 a,b, or rather 1616 A.D. More- 
over, Vidvanitha quotes from the Gifagovinda of Jayadeva 
(first half of twelfth century); the Vyayakusumanjale of 
Udayana, whom Mr. Kane identities with a pupil of 
Govardhana, « contemporary of Jayadeva and suthor 
of the Arydsepfafi, and dates in the first half of the 
twelfth century a.p.; the Alamkdraservasva of Ruyyaka 
(probably after 1150 a.p,) and the Naigadhtyacarita 
of Sriharsa (about 1170 «.p.)* while his grandfather, 
Narfiyana, was a contemporary of Narasimha, King of 
Kalinga. It is true that there were several Narasimhas,* 
but the total evidence is quite adequate to fix the century 
of Visvanitha’s work. But the date and identification of 
Udayana ean hardly be correct, for reasons which we have 
given elsewhere.* 





A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


ARCHMOLOGICAL SurvEY or Inpia. Vol. XXXV: Akpars: 
Tomn, SIKANDRA. Allahabad, 1909. 

This is a handsome volume and » valuable reeord of the 
building erected by Jahangir to his father's memory. The 
photographs and plans are excellent, and the technical 
details, of which I am no judge, are full, and are, I presume, 
perfectly correct. The literary part of the work is less 


‘satisfactory, and is not so accurate or informing as it 


should be. This seems partially due to the anfortunate 


cireumstances under which the book has been prepared, 


Mr, Edmund Smith, the primary author of the report, died 


' Cf. Bihler, Kashmir Report, pp. 51, 68 

? See JBRAS, x, 31 seq. xi, 279 4eq. 

* See Fleet, Bomiay Gazetteer, 1, 'ti, 493 seq.; Bhandarker'’s note in 
* introduction to K, P. Trivedi's edition of the Ekdvali, 

“See TRAS. 1908, pp. 522 seq. 
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before his manuscript was “little more than a rough 
preliminary draft”, and his suceessor, Mr. Nicholls, left 
the department before he could see the proofs through 
the press, 

On p. 2 it is stated that Sher Shah was “ succeeded hy 
a son and grandson”. But the grandson was a boy of 12, 
and was almost immediately murdered by his maternal 
uncle Mubariz Khin, who took possession of the throne, 
and beeame known by the name of ‘Adali, On p. 11 
it is stated that one of the tombs at Sikandra is that 
of a daughter of Jahingir. It should have been added 
that her name was Sultinu-n-Nisi, and that she was 
Jahangir's eldest child and the full sister of the unfortunate 
Khusrau, She died at Agra in September, 1646 (see 
JRAS. for 1908, p. 164). Her aunt Shakaru-n-Nisi, who 
is also buried at Sikandra, lived to a great age and died 
im Shah Jahin's reign m 1652. She was the wife of 
the Badakhshin chief Mirzi Shahrukh. As regards 
Aurangzeb's daughter the poetess Zebu-n-Nisi, referred 
to in the report, she was buried, according to Beale, near 
the Kabuli gate of Delhi. In Appendix I, p. 28, an 
account of Arim Bana, one of Akbar's daughters, and the 
full sister of Shakaru-n-Nisé, is given as if it were the 
writing of Jahangir. The passage occurs in Satyid 
Abhmad's edition of the Taisut, but it is not by Jahangir, 
but by a late writer named Muhammad Hadi, and is 
verbally copied from the Ighalndma, p.225. The statement 
that “she departed (in the same condition) as she had 
come into the world” simply means that she died un- 
married. In writing of Mirzi Sulaiman Shikoh it might 
have been mentioned that he was a distinguished Urdu 
poet (see Garcin de Tassy, iii, 172). He died at the age of 
82. The translation “descendant of the spiritual guide 
of the world” is wrong. It is Sulaiman Shikoh who is 
called murshidzida-i-afiig, ic. “ pupil of the horizons”, the . 
allusion being either to his scholarship or to his spiritual 
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guide. At p. 32 the epithet Abf-l-Ghazi given to Akbar 
is explained as meaning that he was the father of 
Jahangir. But surely Abi-l-Ghizi merely means one 
ssessel of the dignity of a Ghazi, that is, a Ghazi. 
When Sultan Husain Baiqara of Herat was styled 
Abi-l-Ghizi Bahadur, there can have been no reference 
to his sons, who never did any fighting. Nor could the 
historian of the Moghuls, Aba-l-Ghazi of Khiva, have got 
his title from any allusion to his son, who was a mere boy 
when Abi-l-Ghiixi died. The point of the last couplet in 
‘Abdu-l-Haqq's verses about Akbar is rather lost by the 
omission to point out that the allusion is to Akbar's title 
after death, ‘Arsh Ashiyini, “Nested in Heaven.” The 
word “denizen” is “bird” in the original, 
~The translation of Jahingir's account of Akbar's tomb 
in Appendix I is stated in a note to p. 7 to be a literal 
one, But the last words of it, “ People called the building 
alter me,” are quite wrong. The meaning of the original 
is simply “They reported to me" (that the eost of the 
building was so and so). See the Tiasuk, p. 73, and 
Elliot's HT istory of India, v, 320. Tnstead of the coarse 
translation at p. 33, “Time has the cup in the hand, and 
the corpse on the baek,” the rendering should have been 
“Time hath in his hand the eup, [equivalent to hour-glass | 
and on his shoulder the bier ”. 

Another instance of mistranslation is on p. 31, where 
30 is rendered “ How well said the eloquent sage [the 
poet Sa'di], in the jewel of whose wisdom he found 
4 trensnre”, The correct translation is, “How well said 
that perfect critic (of life), who gathered a treasure out 
of the materials of knowledgre,” 

» It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Smith was able to 
dispose of the myth about the tomb in the erypt of the 
Biradiri’s having a cross engraved on it. It is almost 
certain that it is not the tomb of a wife of Akbar, but 
there does seom to be some evidence that Akbar had 
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a Christian wife. See p. 324 of the Tizuk, where 
Jahingir states that «a daughter of ‘Abdu-l-Hai, an 
Armenian, was tn service in his father’s harem, and that 
Akbar afterwards gave her in marriage to Iskandar the 
Armenian, by whom she had two sons. 

With reference to Jahingir's visit to his father’s tomb, 
it might have been noted that he paid another visit to it 
in the fourteenth year (p. 278 of Tasuk). On this oecasion 
he was accompanied by all his ladies. Apparently the 
building had been completed by this time, for he speaks 
of it as being very vrand, According to the report, p. 14, 
Finch visited the tomb about 1611, but according to the 
Imperial Gazetteer, xxii, 363, the visit was paid in 1609. 

Father Botelho states that when he saw Sikandra in 
Shah Jahiin's time there were many portraits in the 
vestibule, and that among them he recognized the like- 
nesses of the Jesuit fathers who had introduced Christianity 
during Akbar's reign, See Father Hosten’s paper on “The 
Marsden MSS,", JASB,. for 1910, p. 457. Be 


THe Taupin at-Taupin or Inn MAJAR AL-‘ASQALANL 
Haiderabad (Decean), 1925-7 an. 12 vols. 
Through the generosity of Sayyid Husain Bilgrimi 
[have before me this monumental work on traditionists, 
the last volume of which has just issued from the press: 
The author explains in the preface that his work is 
a critical extract from the Tahdib of al-Mizzi, and that he 
was induced to write this work because he found that 
id-Dahabi in his work on traditionists, which also has the 
title Tahdib at-Tahdib,! had dealt very partially in dealing 
with the biographies he had selected, and that he intends 
to treat the subject with impartiality, Then he gives 
a list of the abbreviations used and the arrangement of 


' Extracts from this work hare been published by A. Fischer, 
Biographies con Gewthrendanen des fin Ishq, Leiden, 1800), 
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the biographies which follow. This short introduction 
fills the first seven pages; then the biographies follow in 
fairly strict alphabetical order, e.g. Ahmad heads the letter 
Alif and Muhammad the letter Mim. The contents of the 
twelve volumes are as follows :— 

L Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Halid Aba ‘Ali al-Mausili— 
‘Tauba Abit Sadaga al-Ansari al-Basri, 961 biographies, — 
516 pages. = 

Il. Thabit b, al-Abnaf—Hakim tb Muhammad b, ‘Abd- 
Allah b. Qais b, Mahrama b, al-Mutallib al-Qurasi. 790 
biographies, 454 pages. 

Ill. Hammad b. Usiina b, Zaid al-Qurasi—Sa‘wa al- 
Mahri, grandfather of Ma'n b. “Abd ar-Raliman b. Sawa, 
912 biographies, 455 pages. 

IV. Said b. Abin al-Warraq — Duomaira ad-Damri- 
801 biographies, 404 pages. 

V. Tariq b. ASyam b. Muhammad al-ASga‘i—Abd- 
Allah b. Abi-l-Mubill al-Amiri. 664 biographies, 391 
pages. 

VI. ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b, Abi Saiba Tbrihim 
b. ‘Uthman b, Huwasta al“Absi—'Abda b. Abi Lubaba 
al-Asadi al-Ghadiri. 951 biographies, 463 pages. 

VIL ‘Ubaid-Allah b. al-Almas an-Nahai Aba Malik 
al-Kafi al-Hazziz—Umar Maula Ghufra b. ‘Abd-Allah. 
$52 biographies, 507 pages. 

VIIL ‘Amr b, Aban b, ‘Uthmin b. ‘Affiin al-Amawi al- 
Madani—Laith b. ‘Asim b. al-‘Ala’ b; Mughith b. al-Harith 
b, ‘Amir al-Haulini al-ITaddidi Abf-l-Hasan nl-Misri. 
835 biographies, 470 pages. 

IX. The Muhammadin, Muhammad b, Abin b, ‘Imran 
b. Ziyad b. Nasi (or Salih) as-Sulami—Muhammad b. 


~Yiisuf on-Nasa'i (followed by two M. whose fathers names 


are not known). S888 biographies, 546 pages. 

X. Al-Madi b. Mubammad b. Mas‘id al-Ghiifiqi at- 
Taimi Abt Mas'‘id al-Misri—Niyir b. Mukram al-Aslami. 
S87 biographies, 494 pages. 
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XL Harim b. Ibrahim al-Ahwaizi Abi Muhammad 
al-Basri—Yiinus b. Yasuf b, Himis b. “Amr al-Laithi al- 
Madani. 871 biographies, 453 pages. With this volume 
the biographies of the men end. 

XIL The Kuna in alphabetical order, pp. 2-284; the 
Abna’, pp. 284-317; Tbn Ahi, pp, 317-18; Tbn Umum, 
p. 818; Nisbahs, pp. 310-62; Mubhamat, pp. 802-06, 
Women in alphabetical order, pp. 307-402 (first names to 
p. 458, then Kuni and Mubhamét to p, 492). Here the 
work ends, Taqriz, pp. 494-7, and the biography of [bn 
Hogar, with a list of his works, pp. 498-504. This 
volume contains 3,043 notices on 504 pages, and the whole 
work contains 12,455 notices on 5,750 pages. 

The aim of the author is to establish the identity of all 
traditionists mentioned in the Isnads of the six canonical 
works on Muhammadan tradition, giving in each biography 
the principal authorities (but not all) of each traditionist, 
as well as his principal pupils, and wherever possible the 


date of his death, He also gives short notices concerning 


their trustworthiness, corrects errors, and, as a special 
feature of his work, he claims the mention of the names 
of relatives, who are also known as traditiomists. 

Ibn Hagar states in the Hatima, vol. xu, p. 493, that 
Dahabi completed the composition of his work in 712 4.4, 
after having worked at it for seven years and eleven 
months, and that he (Ibn Hagar) completed his redaction 
on Wednesday, the 9th of Gumada Il, 808 a. 

It will be seen from the scope of this work what 
valuable service the Haiderabad Society for the Publica- 
tion of Arabic Works has rendered to Arabic science, and 
to that of Muhammadan traditions especially, The paper 
and execution also are much superior to those of the earlier 
issues from the same press. I am confident that the 
publication of this work will be highly appreciated by all 
students of Arabic, and it is to be hoped that the works 
issued from the press at Haideribid will become more 
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generally known in Europe, We wish the undertaking, 
which has unlocked already so many treasures lying in 
Indian libraries, every success for the future, 


F. KRexkow, 


W. H. Varextine. Moprern Coprern Cows oF THE 
MUHAMMADAN StTares, With 77 plates and 6 maps. 
Londen: Spink & Co, 1911. 10a, 6d. 


Muhammadan copper coins have not hitherto received 
the attention which their historical interest deserves: 
collectors and writers on numismaties, with the notable 
exception of the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, have been as 
scornful of them as was al-Makrizi. It can hardly be 
denied that they are not so attractive as their intrinsically 
more valuable contemporaries; they are usually more 
carelessly struck and in poorer condition, but the chief 
cause of their neglect has been the want of aids to their 
study. The object of the present work is to remedy this 
defect. and to encourage: the study of Oriental eoing by 
providing a book which will enable a person ignorant 
of Arabic to obtain all particulars of any specimens he 
may have. The work contains seventy-seven plates of 
coins accompanied not only by the transcription, but also 
by the transliteration and translation of their legends. 
It is divided into a number of sections, each of which 
has an historical introduction and a map illustrating the 
mints, The cost of printing such a work in the ordinary 
way would have been prohibitive: the example of the 
Berlin Catalogue of Oriental Coins has therefore been 
followed and the whole work, text as well as plates, his 
heen lithographed. Thanks to the remarkable neatness 
with which the anthor has prepared his manuseript, the 
result is quite as pleasant to read as a printed book, and 
there are no printers’ errors. ‘The author has spared no 
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pains to collect coins to illustrate his book; besides the 
British Museum Collection, numerous private collections 
have been examined and many rare and interesting coins 
brought to light. 

The title “ Modern Muhammadan Coins" gives rather 
a limited idea of the seope of the work, which begins with 
the coinage of the Othmanli Murad I, and comes down to 
the present day. Going from west to east, the author 
describes in convenient sections all copper coins with 
legends in the Arabie character, that have been struck 
from Turkey and Morocco to the borders of China, with 
the exception of India, which it is proposed to treat of 
in a separate volume. The series of Othmanli coins is 
particularly fine and will be found of great value, though 
the author's rigid adherence to his geographical arrange- 
ment rather breaks up the series. The coins of the petty 
dynasts of South Arabia are mostly published for the first 
time. The author has collected a remarkable series of 
the autonomous copper coins of Persia: their types are 
of special interest; the majority appear to be zodiacal in 
origin, but some, like the Sword of Ali, are of religious 
origi, while others, like the bull and stag, may be traced 
back to Achmmenid times. The Afghan series includes 
a number of rare coins struck by the Mughal emperors at 
Kabul. The final section of the work gives a full account 
of the bilingual and trilingual coins of Chinese Turkestan. 

Besides the usual indices the work contains a list of 
mints, numerous genealogical lists, metrological notes, 
tables of the Arabic and Georgian alphabets and numerals, 
and a list of Arabic words occurring on coins with trans- 
literation and translation, The volume is, therefore, much 
wore than « mere catalogue of coins; it forms a most 
valuable introductory textbook to Muhammadan numis- 
matics and should do much to encourage this study. 
Mr. Valentine has earned the gratitude of all interested 
in Oriental coins, and we trust the reception of this work 
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will be such as to encourage him to proceed with his 
proposed volume on similar lines on Indian coins. 


THe Maswavi. By JaLitu'p-Dix Romi. Book II, trans- 
lated for the first time into English prose by Professor 
C. E. Winsox, University College, London. 2 vols, 
Vol. I, ‘Translation; Vol. II, Commentary. (Cr, vo. 
Probsthain & Co., 1910, 

Students of Persian and students of comparative religion, 
especially those of the latter who have devoted some 
attention to that mystical tendency characteristic of the 
Oriental religious mind, will congratulate themselves on 
the means for further study which these two volumes of 
Professor Wilson offer them, 

It is indeed strange that as yet no complete translation 
exists in any European tongue of a book which, as 
Professor Pizzi in his Storia della Poesia Persiana points 
out, serves as a text for all Oriental mystics from the 
Ganges to the Bosphorus, and which is certainly, in spite 
of many obvious defects, not only the masterpiece of the 
poetical genius of its author, but is one of the noblest and 
greatest. works in Persian literature. 

The Mathnavi is on the whole not an exceedingly difficult 
poem so far as translation and superficial understanding is 
concerned, Its author, Jalilu'd-Din-i-Rimi, writes simply 
and without linguistic affectation, His individual verses 
are direct, concise, flowing, and wonderfully expressive. 
It is the subtlety of his thought, the abstruse allusions, 
the incoherence of the matter that constitute the real 
difficulty, as well as the fact that he presupposes that the 
reader has already made considerable advance along the 
Safi path, 

Though there is no complete version, there have, how- 
ever, been various attempts at translating portions, The 
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magnificent Song of the Reed, as Palmer calls the intro- 
duction to the Mathnavi, has always attracted and defied 
the skill of versitiers, Rosen and Redhouse and Whinfield 
have made the most sustained efforts as yet; the first two 
in verse (Redhouse translates Hook I only) and the last in 
an abridgment of the complete work in prose. Professor 
Wilson in his preface suggests that a translation of the 
Mathnavi should be in prose; and certainly unless the 
translator himself be a poet, or at least have fully 
mastered the technique of English versification, that is the 
better course to follow. His regret that Redhouse did not 
translate into prose is quite justifiable, for that translation 
is neither poetry nor good verse. Yet it should not be 
impossible poetically to render the Mathnavi. Rosen's 
German translation is good; and both Professor Browne 
and Professor Nicholson have shown how excellently in 
English verse Persian verse not less abstruse and mystical 
than that of the Mathnavi may be given. 

Professor Wilson's translation is in prose. He has given 
an excellent literal and accurate rendering. His aim has 
been to set forth the meaning pure and simply without 
any pretension to style. Persian scholars will recognize 
how well he has succeeded in doing so, This desire, 
however, has led to some inconsequential slips: to mention 
two, the words (vol. i, p. 184) “thick stone”, ce Su, 
and (p. 256) “ Look reiteratedly at this celestial sphere”, 
PD oS 0 nes czy, grate rather on the English ear, 
when “heavy” and “repeatedly” or simply “again and 
again” would hove served as well. 

The texts on which the translation is based are those of 
& Turkish translator and of the Turkish commentator 
Angiravi. There are, however, a number of verses found 
in other texts (they may or may not be interpolations) 
which would have been worth while incorporating in the 
translation. The eleven abyat found in some texts 
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beginning with the words =t« ;|, “through love,” do 
not, I think, merit reduction to three. But a thoroughly 
ceritical text of the Mathnavi is a desideratum. 

Vol. ii of Professor Wilson’s work is most important. 
With infinite Iabour and diligence he has explained 
practically every difficulty to be met with in the text. 
He has pressed into his service Turkish, Persian, Urdu, and 
Arabic commentaries, and the result is that the darkness 
of the subtlety and obscurity of the thoughts and allusions 
of Jalélu'’d-Din has been lightened as only such a thorough 
method and laborious work could lighten it. The com- 
mentary takes the form of notes on difficulties as they 
oecur in each verse. One could have wished that he had 
confined his explanations to the commentary, but his 
evident desire that the meaning should not be mistaken 
has led him to what one must think is an excessive use of 
parenthetical suggestions and additions in the text itself. 

The two books, as already intimated, are not meant for 
beginners in the study of Siifiism. The Mathnavi ts no 
systematic treatise; it was written for those already 
disciples. Hence, unless one has acquired some knowledge 
concerning Sifiiam elsewhere, much of the excellency of 
Professor Wilson's work, both of the translation and 
commentary, will fail of proper recognition. The work 
is one to be studied, not read merely. Professor Horn 
well says, with regard to the Mathnavi as a whole, “In 
einem Zuge hintereinander soll es auch nicht gelesen 
werden, bruchstiickweise wird es seme grosse Wirkung 
auf den Leser nicht verfehlen.” Otherwise the reader 
without the magic of the syllables of the Persian will 
pay no-heed to the warning of Jalilu'd-Din himseli— 
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and miss the “hair”. If he do, the blame will not attach 
to Professor Wilson or his work. 
J. 5: Hate. 
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RAPPORTEN VAN DE CoMMISSIE IN NEDERLANDSCH-INDIE 
VOOR OUDHEIDKUNDIG ONDERZOEK op JAVA EN 
Mapoers, 1908, Albrecht & Co., Batavia; M. Nijhoff, 
‘s Gravenhage, 1910. 

This annual report of the Archwological Survey of Java 
and Madura, issued by the Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, is chiefly concerned with the 
Residency (or administrative area) of Kédiri, though it also 
contains supplementary information relating to Madura, 
Surabaya, and Madiun. It enumerates and describes 
a large number of antiquities, the most interesting being 
perhaps the bas-reliefs on a ruined temple at Panataran. 
The deseriptions are supplemented by quotations from the 
works of earlier authorities who had written on the 
subject, The Panataran bas-reliefs, of which illustrations 
ire given at the end of the volume, apparently represent 
scenes from the Ramfiyana, and attest the widespread 
popularity of the old Indian epic; it has had a consider- 
able influence on Indonesian literature, and various 
recensions of it exist in Javanese and other Indonesian 
languages: 

A few other objects of antiquarian and artistic interest 
are illustrated in the plates accompanying the report, and 
among them o fine statue of Durgi deserves special 
mention. The nomber of statues of Hindu deities 
enumerated or described in the report itself is very large, 
Siva, Durga, and Ganeéa figure very often; Visnu, 
Parvati, Lakemi, and Brahma also occur. Besides these 
there is a fair sprinkling of Mahayinist Buddhist 
divinities, such as Amitaibha, Aksobhya, Mafjuéri, and 
Padmapam. If we may draw any inference from their 
relative numbers, it would seem that the prevailing form 
of faith among the people was Hinduism, though in some 
places Buddhism was no doubt the fashionable religion, 
The latter seems to have been much favoured at times in 
Court cireles. But it plays a very small part in Bali, 
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where the conditions of mediwval Java have survived to 
this day. In any case the Buddhism of Java accepted 
the Hindu deities ns Bodhisattvas, and there was much 
fusion between the religions. 

It is regrettable that there are so few plates im this 
volume relatively to the large number of objects deseribed 
in the text, and also that there is nothing to connect the 
illustrations with the descriptions. As the former do not 
fuee the text, one has to hunt through the latter in order 
to identify any object. On plate 102 there is an illustra- 
tion of an inscribed stone (apparently deseribed on p. 43, 
No. 63) which has not been deciphered. As the lettering 
seems to be sufficiently clear, 1 presume the diffieulty in 
deciphering it must be due to the use of abbreviations, 
Another inscription, of no very great intrinsic interest, 15 
dealt with at some length (pp. 273-6). 

Considering that the bulk of this volume is concerned 
with the antiquities of a single Residency only, one is 
deeply impressed with the wonderful wealth of Java in 
archwmological material. Much of it is unfortunately in 
a state of hopeless dilapidation and decay, Tt is worth 
noting that in many cases the sacred sites and images are 
objects of veneration to the neighbouring villagers even to 
this day. But the legends they tell about them have as 
a rule little or no relation to their original import: the con- 
version of the Javanese to the Muhammadan religion which 
they now profess, imperfect as it may be in some respects, 
has sufficed to blur and confuse their old traditions. 

OC. O, BLAGDES. 


SPRACHVERGLEICHENDES CHARAKTERBILD KLNES Ixpo- 
NESISCHEN Ipromes. (Reuward Brandstettera Mono- 
graphien zur Indonesischen Sprachforschung, vil.) 
Luzern: Buchhandlung Haag, 1911. 

The Indonesian idiom illustrated in this monograph is 

Bugis, the language of a people whose homeland is in 
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the south-western peninsula of the Island of Celebes, but 
whose adventurous spirit has carried their influence far 
and wide throughout the Eastern Archipelago, to the 
Malay Peninsula at the one end of it and New Guinea 
at the other. During the eighteenth century these Vikings 
of the Eastern seas raided the islands and the Peninsula, 
and carved out for themselves amongst the rather decadent 
Malay States a number of new principalities, some of 
which their descendants still possess. In the old Johor 
empire, whose centre had shifted from Malacea to the 
Land's End of the Peninsula and thence to the Riau- 
Lingga Archipelago to the south of it, the Bugis pirate 
chieftains played the part of Mayors of the Palace to 
an ancient but effete Malay dynasty, to which they were 
content for a while to leave the semblance of royalty 
without the reality of power. In modern times the 
representatives of these high-spirited raiders have in 
their turn dwindled into phantom kinglets under the 
protecting pis of the Dutch or British flag. But they 
have not forgotten their origin, and one of them, the 
late Sultan of Selangor, who in his youth, if fame speaks 
truly, possessed to the full the warlike prowess of his 
ancestry, and in old age preserved a singular dignity 
ne personal charm, is reported sometimes to have said: 

“Don't speak to me of Malays! Iam a Bugis.” In these 
days, however, it is chiefly as prosperous inhabitants of 
their own country and enterprising traders in other 
islands that the Bugis are known; and their language, 
though neither the vernacular of many millions, like 
Javanese, nor the /ingua fronea of a whole island-world, 
like Malay, has a certain local, and more than local, 
Importance. 

It appears plainly from Dr. Brandstetter's brief exposition 
of its leading characteristics, that Bugis is not exactly 
a simple form of speech. It possesses a fairly elaborate 
system of prefixes and suffixes, the common heritage 
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(more or less being preserved) of all the Indonesian 
languages. But to these it adds another system (also 
not peculiarly its own but much less important in some 
other languages of the family) of proclitie and enelitie 
words. These are pronouns, demonstratives, articles, 
conjunctions, particles conveying emphasis, or what not, 
But the trouble is that they coalesce with the main word 
into a complex kind of word-sentence, within which 
phonetic phenomena of assimilation, ellipsis, interposition 
of a consonant to avoid hiatus between vowels, and the 
like, seem to have free play and singularly increase the 
ditheulty of analysing the “complex” into its component 
parts. Fortunately the syntax, as usual in Indonesian” 
languages, is fairly transparent and straightforward, and 
the phonetic system is on the whole simple. But even 
so, the language must present formidable difficulties to 
the beginner, especially as its alphabet is one of the most 
inadequate kind, a very degenerate descendant of its 
Indian prototype. 

This treatise is not, however, written merely for those 
who wish to learn Bugis, cither as a written or a spoken 
vernacular, but rather to set forth its structure for the 
benefit of linguistic students in general. It is a clear, 


comprehensive, and succinct piece of work. The author 


has made a good use of the comparative method, and 
his illustrations are drawn from Old Javanese, Makassar, 
Tontemboan, Bontok, the Kambera dialect of Sumbanese, 
Malagasy, and Malay, as well as from Bugis itself, The 
languages chosen are sufficiently typical of the main 
divisions of the Indonesian family, and Dr. Brandstetter 
nses them with his aceustomed skill and erudition to 
explain the characteristic features of Bugis. Thus the 
work is a valuable contribution to the comparative 
philology of the Malayo-Polynesian family as a whole. 
And though not intended to replace a specifically Bugis 
grammar, it will certainly make that language easior to. 
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learn, if the student is versed in the elements of lingnistie 
method, 

To criticize Dr. Brandstetter is always a difficult task ; 
his range is wide and his accuracy and soberness of 
judgment are exemplary. In the present treatise I have 
noticed little to find fault with; indeed, to review it 
critically would require a preliminary study of the various 
languages which he cites and a mastery of them equal 
to his own. I should not myself have instanced Malay 
a5 a language in which the genitive construction formed 
with the possessive pronoun oceurs. That brief staternent 
i8 rather ambiguous; for while, for example, huda-nye is 
perfectly typical Malay, such an expression as fuda-nya 
Si Ali (which I remember to have heard used by 
a Boyanese sis in my employ) is a foreign idiom, derived 
in this instance, I suppose, from Madurese. The usual 
and typical Malay would omit the pronoun. The only 
other thing that strikes me as odd is the meaning “near” 
given to mado m Old Javanese; if I mistake not it 
means “far”, just as doh (= Malay jawh) does in modern 
Javanese, Presumably this was a mere slip which some- 
how escaped correction, for the sentence in which the word 
occurs is rightly translated, the phrase ton madoh dahat 
snke ake being rendered “nicht gar weit von hier”. 


C. O. BLraGpen. 


GIUSEPPE DE Lorenzo. IxpiA E Buppiismo ANTICO, 
2: edizione, riveduta e notevolmente sumentata 
dall'autore. Bari: Laterza e Figh, 1911. 

After an interval of seven years Professor de Lorengo 
has once more carved out sufficient leisure from his pro- 
fessional scientific studies to republish his very charming 
study of Indian Buddhism. The new issue is considerably 
longer, and is included in the publishers’ “Library of 
Modern Culture". The original volume was published at 
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the time of the Russo-Japanese war. In his revised 
Introduction the author holds up the spectacle of the virile 
and provressive Japanese, educated for a millennium and 
& halfon Buddhist doctrine, more than holding their own 
against a Western power, as a refutation of the cheap 
theory as to the “effeminate immobile East”. That theory 
is no doubt unsound. And yet—and yet, somehow, we 
don't seem to hear the Exalted One ratifying cause and 
effect with his Sadhu, sidh b, Lorenzaqotta ! 

The genial author has not, as he tells me, found sufficient 
leisure these seven years to learn to know his texts in the 
original, Hence his hook, if revised and enlarged, is still 
a study of Buddhism in translations, i.e. in his case in the 
translations of Dr. K. E. Neumann, almost exclusively. 
For him there is practically but one intermediary between 
Pali and Europe who deserves to be named, and prior to 
whom, before 1890, there was virtually no one. This 
delimitation of study has its advantages. The narrowed 
data can, with greater ease and clearness, be wrought up 
into a series of images and concepts of a movement and its 
doctrines. And this series is set forth both clearly and 
attractively, and, so far as I can judge, with great charm 
of diction. It has also its drawbacks. Somehow the 
“otherness” of the Buddhist Indian standpoint is softened 
down over much, The founder and his elect seem on the 
whole, as their converse and aspirations are here depicted, 
too little distinguishable from a group of West European 
patricians, Resemblanee, of course, there is and plenty of 
it. And possibly « popular work cannot be better employed 
than in breaking down the barriers of race-aloofness by 
bringing out resemblances in all that is great and good 
and interfraternal in humanity. It needs the wider and 
deeper inquiry to see points of difference, to make them 
felt, and to hail them as the greater educatora. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davins. 


PALL BUDDHISMUS IN UEBERSETZUNGEN HOT 


kK. Semexsritcker. Pant Buppuisacs ix UERERSET- 
ZUNGEN. Breslau: W. Markgraf, 1911. 

In twenty chapters and 464 pages we have here a very 
laudable and excellently carried out effort at popularization, 
corresponding to the English pioneer work published 
fifteen years ago by Henry Warren. There is this: 
difference: Buddhiam in Tronslations included excerpts, 
too indiseriminately introduced, from canonical and from 
scholastic Pali, Mr. Seidenstiicker confines his attention 
to the former sources, and among them entirely to the 
five Nikfvas, Le: to the whole range of the four first and 
to a few books of the fifth, In them he believes he has 
the “ ancient genuine documents of Buddhism face to face”, 
a faith that engenders much peace of mind. But of 
Warren's book he has evidently not heard. In Part I we 
have fundamental doctrines: four truths, three signs, 
Khandhas, dependent origination, Karma,  srpadra, 
Nibbana; in Part Il, the path, knowledge, sifa, and 
acneidhi: in Part II, Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha. The 
all-useful Index is omitted. Thy work is well compiled 
and carefully printed. There are a few good brief foot- 
notes on renderings, and, in their absence, the Pali word 
is sometimes added. This is especially reasonable where 
the renderings, for the most part scrupulously literal, are 
free, for instance, in Admpfer and Wahrheitebenner 
(warrior, fighter, and truth-knower), by which the author 
renders seh(k vice and asek(t\ie (p. 460) I much regret 
the author's choice. There are few terms in Buddhist 
diction so unambiguous as this, so free from secondary and 
tertiary implications. The word is tied so tightly up to 
sikkheti, “to train,” that Buddhachosa introduces not 
& single synonym (dsl, 44; cf. Childers sv.) And 
whereas the seh(k\ia is occupied with the four Paths and 
three lower Fruits, the asekii iia has, besides, won the 
highest Fruit, is an Arahant (Pug. Pad, 14), * Other 
persons are neither the one nor the other.” Why, then, 
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drag in “fighting” and “truth” with «a capital W? 
It was so needless, 

This is, after all, a slight blemish to a good piece af 
useful work. Yet it is on all fours with what has been 
said above respecting the greater value in seeing differences, 
Warlike analogies appeal on the whole more to the 
Christian than to the Buddhist. Troth, it is true, 
appeals to both. But the asekha is a sort of glorious 
graduate. 


C. A. F. Rays Davips. - 


lax CU. Hannan, M.A. Eastern Asia, A Hisrory. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1911. 

Any work that tends to a better understanding between 
East and West should be hailed with gratitude, Mr, Hannah's 
history enables the general reader to gain some insight into 
the past of the great East Asian nations, and thereby does 
the cause of inter-racial amity an important service. 

The seope of this volume is ambitious indeed; it attempts 
to outline the story of about half the human race from the 
earliest times to the present day. It is obvious that in 
achieving such a stupendous task within the compass of 
some 300 pages the picture drawn can be at best nothing 
else than « superficial sketch, yet the author has succeeded 
in making his sketch more vivid and illuminating than 
many histories of greater elaboration, 

Over such debatable ground as the origin of the Chinese 
race Mr, Hannah wisely treads with caution ; “ possibly,” 
he writes, “they were connected with the Akkadians 
of the Mesopotamian Valley.” Several writers have 
attempted to trace the Chinese back to a hypothetical 
colony that migrated from the West, but not one has been 
able to adduce convincing proofs of his theories, As 
early as 1764 De Guignes located the eradle of the race 
in Egypt, basing his arguments on resemblances between 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics and Chinese characters. Some 
later writers placed it in Chaldea. Foremost among these 


was T. de Lacouperie, who, though he failed to prove — 


conclusively a Western origin for the Chinese, brought 
together a vast amount of evidence which effectually 
dispelled their claim to a splendid isolation and a self- 
developed civilization dating from remote antiquity. 

In early times foreign culture made its influence felt 
through the channels of trade, and since the beginning of 
our era this transmission of ideas was aided by a still 
nore potent agency—that of religion. Missionaries of 
Christianity (Syrian and European), of Manichmism, of 
Islam, and—above all in importance—of Buddhism received 
a welcome in China, where they inevitably became apostles: 
not only of their respective creeds but also of their national 
culture. 

Mr. Hannah might well have given greater prominence 
to the subject of Buddhism. As Dr. Eitel said, “The 
history of Eastern Asia is the history of Buddhism.” 
And when it is remembered that this great religion 
exerted a civilizing influence over all the nations dealt 
with in the book under review, and was, moreover, the 
one feature common to the histories of them all, it is 
disappointing to find no more than some fifteen pages: 
devoted to its study. 

With regard to its influence in China, the summary 
given on p, 74 seems hardly adequate, even allowing for 
the limitations of space— 

“Sometimes favoured, <ometimes persecute by the Government, it has 
inade great progress among the people, introducing Indian architecture, 
evolving the ubiquitous pagoda from a mingling of styles, ond covering 
the country with monasteries. So unsusceptible to foreign influences, 
however, are the Chinese, that the religion which transformed Japan has 
done little to modify their national character. They almost universally 
affect to despise Boddhism today: ‘The image-maker doesn't worship 
Buddha: he knows too moch." ‘Not shaven po priest, no priest no 
scoundrel,” ” 


During the first nine or ten centuries of our era many 
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thousands of foreign Buddhist priests settled in China. 
They came from the Himalayan States, from Central Asia, 
and from India, No doubt various motives led them to 
thake these arduous migrations, and it is likely that desire 
to escape persecution and hope of patronage influenced them 
as much as did disinterested religious zeal. They brought 
with them a knowledge of Indian arithmetical notation 
(learnt from Babylonian sources), of Indian art (copied 
from the Greeks), of astronomy, of astrology, of medieme, 
and of grammar. Translations of Sanskrit siitras led to 
& phonetic analysis of the Chinese language and to the 
fiscovery of the four tones, results which have left 
4 permanent impression on the national lexiecography. 
Moreover, the record of Buddhism as introducer of foreign 
culture does not end here. The famons monk Fa Hsien 
(c, 400) was the first of a long succession of Chinese 
pilgrims, who, as we know from inscriptions found at 
Baddha-Gaya, continued for six centuries to journey to 
the Holy Land of the religion. These travellers must 
have carried back to their native land great store of 
alien knowledge—in fact, their writings prove that several 
of them did so, 

A great revival of Buddhism took place about the 
middle of the fifth century and awoke the admiration of 
neighbouring and even distant states. Embassies of con- 
gratulation arrived from ruling princes of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. But it was not till a.p, 502, the date of the 
Liang dynasty, that the golden age of Chinese Buddhism 
began. It is recorded that the first Liang emperor, who 
eventually adopted the manner of life of a priest, pushed 
his veneration of Buddhist principles to such extravagant 
extremes that in 517 he issued a reseript forbidding in the 
official factories the weaving of figures of genii, birds, and 
beasts, lest in the eutting up of the fabric these might 
become tutilated, 

lo-yang, then the Wei capital, regained its former 
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religious importance, and even rivalled the southern capital, 
Chien-k’ang (modern Nanking), as « centre of Buddhism. 

In the year 526 an event occurred which added to the 
prestige of China in the eyes of the Buddhist world. 
Bodhidarma, the twenty-cighth successor of Sakyamuni, 
came and settled in Lo-yang, thus transferring the seat of 
the patriarchate from India to China. 

Korean missionaries carried Chinese Buddhism to Japan 
about a.p. 550, and, as Mr. Hannah points out, laid the 
foundation of its civilization and of the wonderful art 
which is to-day the admiration of the Western world, 

In a.p. 618 the great Trang dynasty established itself 
on the Dragon Throne, and a period began which ts 
associated with all that is best of China's poctry, music, 
and painting, The debt that Chinese letters owe to 
Buddhism jus been alluded to; the music shows traces 
of Western influence that was probably brought to bear 
through Buddhist intercourse ; and there is no doubt that 
the Greeo-Buddhist art of India dominated the development 
of Chinese painting. 

A strong light upon this last-mentioned phase of 
Buddhist influence has been thrown within the last 
twenty years by the remarkable series of excavations 
earried out in Eastern Turkestan by MM. Klementz, 
Griinwedel, Sven Hedin, Stein, von Le Cog, and Pelliot, 
Their discoveries, viewed in conjunction with those of 
M. Chavannes, made during his recent archmologieal 
survey of Northern China, demonstrate in the clearest 
manner the transmission of ancient Mediterranean art to 
the Far East via Assyria, Persia, Bactria, Gindhara, and 
Turkestan. 

A fifth century temple image found by M. Chavannes at 
Lung-men in Honan illustrates to what an extraordinary 
extent the practice of indiscriminately copying Greek 
models existed at the time of the great Buddhist revival. 
This figure is endowed by its maker with attributes of no 
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less than three distinct Greek deities. The fhyrsos of 
Dionysus is held in its right hand, the trident of Poseidon 
in its left, while the winged petasus of Hermes crowns 
its head. 

Enough has been said to indicate the considerable part 
Buddhism has played in the development of Chinese 
culture. In order to complete my criticism of Mr. Hannah's 
simmary it remains but to add a few words concerning the 
ethical results of the religion. The annals of the church 
in China show «a large preponderance of adversity, yet 
persecution has never succeeded, even temporarily, im 
stamping it out. Indeed, during the greater part of three 
centuries Buddhism remained indubitably the predominant 
faith. In view of these facts can it be doubted that this 
exalted code of universal love has effected some ameliora- 
tion of society and some mitigation of Oriental cruelty? 
Further, Mahiyanistic teaching disclosed a glorious vista of 
salvation beyond the grave, a prospect denied by Confucian 
materialism. It was just this spiritual function of the 
heretical church that has enabled it to hold its own to 
the present day. Degenerate and corrupt though it be, 
Buddhism in China still occupies a place in the hearts of 
the bulk of the people. 

In outlming the features of the least important of the 
“Three Religions” our author again fails to grasp the 
most salient points. To quote the words of Professor 
De Groot: “If we may ascribe to Taoism some merit in 
the life of the human race, it is certainly this, that it has 
endowed East Asia with ideals about a future life of bliss, 
accessible by a tirst life of virtue and self-abnegation.” — 

Exception must be taken to the statement (p, 186) that 
“the title Dalai, » Mongol term meaning Ocean, was 
conferred by the Chinese”. Authorities differ as to the 
circumstances connected with the inception of this title, 
but they agree that it was originated hy a Mongol 
chieftain. The donor is identified by Rockhill as the 
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redoubtable Altan Khan, the recipient being the third 
successor of Tsongk’apa, and the date of investiture 1576, 
Waddell gives the name of the chief as Gusri Khan, and 
the date 1640, thus making the fifth Grand Lama of the 
established church the first bearer of the title. In 1650 
and on subsequent oceasions Chinese emperors included 
Dalai among the numerous grandiloquent titles they 
conferred upon the Popes of Lhasa. 

There must necessarily be many omissions of important 
events in a book with such a wide range as this, yet it is 
probably due to an oversight that no mention is made of 
the fact that on August 29, 1910, Korea was formally 
annexed and beeame a Japanese province called by the 
ancient name of Chosen. 

W. Percevan, Yerrs, 


AMURATH TO AmURATH, By GertrupeE LowrHtas BELL, 
author of The Desert and the Sown, ete. Illustrated. 
London: W. Hemmemann, MC XI. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book of travels, 
heginning at Aleppo, extending as far as Babylon, and 
ending at Konia in Asia Minor; and in its eighteen score 
pages and twelve seore pictures the reader will tind much 
to amuse and instruct. All those acquainted with Miss 
Lowthian Bell's work know it as that of a born traveller, 
aware, not only of the general interest, but also of the 
literary, historical, and antiquarian value of things, It is 
« book which has all the charm of the Orient in it, 
enhanced by the fact that the Semitic East has been the 
author's life-study. 

And of the value of the hook there is hardly any doubt; 
it is the work of one going about with the eyes open, intent 
in finding out all that is possible concerning the people 
in whom she, in common with her fellow-countrymon, 


is interested. In the matter of the political changes 
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which have taken place her testimony is disappointing. 
The majority of the people of the Turkish empire, it is 
to be feared, were, and are still, not only unprepared for 
it, but unsuited for it. They do not see how the franchise 
ean possibly be of use to them. As for the Christians, the 
sects are $0 hostile to each other that they have no chance 
of electing a member of their own, and are therefore 
outveted by the Mahommedans. They are of opinion that 
a strong hand is needed to govern, and they would like 
better a government which they know rather than one 
full, to them, of uneertainties. ‘The hoped-for reforms are 
slow in coming, and the new regime is such an uneertain 
factor. Sueh sentiments, however, are not to be wondered 
at; they are bound to exist in the early years of a political 
change such as that which has taken place in Turkey, for 
a nation cannot be edueated for such a thing in advance: 
the majority of the population, ignorant of constitutional 
government, Is certain to look upon it with suspicion, 
and even to imagine that things are worse than they 
were before. 
More information is needed concerning Aleppo than is 
at present available. That the city existed during the 
Hittite period seems incontestable from the Hittite lions 
first identified by Mr. Hogarth, of which photographs 
appear in Miss Bell's book. Whether the name gives any 
evidence of the origin and antiquity of the place, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is doubtful. Assyriologists 
are agreed in regarding it as the Hulman (Halwan) of 
the Monolith of Shalmaneser II (850 nc.). The pictures 
— supplement the historical sketch and description of the 
city most interestingly. The authoress left Aleppo through 
“a world of mud”, when the corn was beginning to sprout ; 
but there were signs of another crop—that of the locusts— 
which the natives were making ineffectual efforts to root 
out by destroying their eggs. ‘To all appearance it is 
« promising district for the discovery of antiquities, but 
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it 15 an open question as to whether any of real importance 
will be found exeept on the sites of the great cities, where 
the architectural remains at least are worth study, if only 
for the sake of the plans of the buildings. The authoress 
points out that Kiepert does not mark the tenth part of 
the existing villages, and those indicated on his maps are 
not always rightly placed. 

Corruption seems to be still rife in some places, and 
the conflict between the East and the West, the former 
symbolized by the Semites and the latter by the (more or ° 
less Europeanized) Turks, still continues, “ Open your 
eyes, O sheikh,” says the Qadi, whose sympathies are with 
the townsman who is the sheikh's opponent. “ Asia, open 
your eyes,’ re-echoes Miss Bell. 

Approaching Babylon, the authoress gives a graphie 
account of the bitumen springs at Hit, several of which 
she visited. A striking feature of the town, even in that 
land of dirt, is ita dirtiness: “a more malodourous little 
dirty spot I hope I may never see... The sun was 
setting as we came down to the palm-groves by the river. 
The fires under the troughs of molten bitumen sent up 
their black smoke-columns between the trees; half-naked 
Arabs fed the Hames with the same bitumen, and the 
Euphrates bore along the product of their labours as it 
had done for the Babylonians before them. So it must 
have looked, this strange factory under the palm-trees, for 
the last 5,000 years; and all the generations of Hit have 
not altered by a shade the processes taught them by their 
forefathers,” 

After that the full description of the glories of rnined 
Ukhedir come as something most refreshing, with the 
plans and photographs which the authoress gives in such 
profusion. It is a wonderful series of erections of the 
Sassanians, the walls and the palace being of an admirable 
symmetry. The description of this ruin is excellent, and 
excellent also is the discussion of its date. 
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The first portion of the ruins of Babylon whieh the 


authoress saw was that which retains even to-day the 


ancient name—the northern palace, called Babil. When 
the German expedition, which has been engaged in 
exploring the site for the last twelve years, will be able 
to attack it, would seem to be doubtful. They estimate 
the work remaining to be done on the great palace” of 
Nebuchadrezzar as likely to occupy them eight or ten 
years longer —a tale of continuous effort which would 
be well imitated in this country. What a show-place 
for the Ottoman Empire it would have made if its 
strneture had not been the quarry for those who needed 
building material for the last 2,000 years! “ Greek, 
Persian, and Arab used it as a quarry, and as you climb 
the stairs of the German house (the headquarters of 
the explorers) you will become aware of the characters 
which spell the king's name upon the steps beneath 
your feet." Whether the great hall be that in whieh 
Belshazzar made his feast or not is uncertain —the 
kingdom was “numbered, weighed, divided” so long 
ago that the tradition has been lost. There, in any 
ease, King Nebuchadrezzar must have sat, in the niche 
provided for the throne, and all his suecessors must have 
made use of it too, There is an excellent picture of 
the great stone lion of Babylon, but the glazed brick 
reliefs of the bull and the sir-Auéta of Babylon, introduced 
hy the great king as decoration for the walls at and 
near the great festival-street and the gate of [star, have 
not come out so well, apparently on account of the 
unfavourable light. The temple of Istar itself the 
authoress describes as raised on a high platform and 
commanding the city below. 

But in this enjoyable book there is more than can be 
referred to in a mere book-notice, however complete one 
may strive to make it, And then the pictures. Ctesiphon 
is followed by the architectural beauties of Bagdiid; the 









as s of ‘the Neuen ae the ie ot Babel i in the Bibles of ‘ 
old time, carry us on to the divine statue at Tel-Nimrid; 
the ruins at Qal'a-Shergit, Assyria’s old capital, axe 5 
followed by views of Mésul and Nineveh, Assyria’s later” 
capital. ‘The writer of this would like to deal with them 
all, but time and space are limited. Meoy ee ae 
of this kind from Miss Bell’s pen are probably in store, — 
but there is room for other travellers, and such as have 
youth, strength, and the needful funds would do well — 
‘to flatter her in the way which the proverb pecsea1 
But to all interested in the near East, whether prospective | 
explorers or stay-at-homes, the advice to give is: es 
the book, and read at least some portions of it more 
than once. 








T. G. PINCHES. ag 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(April, May, June, 1911.) 


I.—GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Rovan Asiatic Society 
April 11, 1911.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair, 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, 

Don Richard Wijewardene. f 

Three nominations were approved for election at the next 

General Meeting. 


Sir George Scott read a paper on “The Religions of the r f 


Shan Stat 
A dieseaian followed, in which the Rev. F. Penny, 
Mr. Sewell, Mr. Blagden, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING | 
_ The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 9, 1911, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 


| The following were elected members of the Society:— = 


Professor Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya. 
Mr, Akhil Kumar Chatterji. 
Sirdar Nihal Singh. 5 
One nomination was approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 
Report or THE Covxci, For 1910-11 
In the year 1910 the Society mourned the loss of its 


Royal Patron King Edward, who had been a member of 
the Society since 1863. 
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The Council regret to report the loss by death of ten’ 
other members— 
Mr. Sheik Mahomed Ali, Mr. M. Sakhawat Husain, 


Mr. F. H. Baynes, Major J. 5. King, 

Mr. Lewin B. Gowring, Mr, Vincent J. Robinson, 
Mr. Donald Ferguson, Mr. Alex. Rogers, 
Captain C. T. Hatferld, Mr. R. Froude Tucker. 


The name of the Right Hon. Lord Lovelace has been 
taken out of the list: Lord Lovelace died m 1906, and 
his name was left in the list in error. 

The Society has also lost by retirement— 


Dr. D. Anderson-Berry, Mr. T. Hart-Davies, 

Mr. §. E..B. Bouverie-Pusey, = Sir J.J, Digzes La Touche, 
Mr. J. EK. Bridges, Mr. H, D. Graves Law, 
Professor A. Fischer, Mr. Terence Zetland Oung, 
Mr. Sanjiban Ganguli, Mr. J. P. Rawlins, i 
M. J. Grosset, | 


Under Rule 25 (d) the following cease to be members of 
the Society :-— 
Miss Shaila Bala Das, 
Professor Hem Chandra Das Gupta, 
Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, 
Mr. Maung Ba Soe. 
His Excellency Sir Abul Kasim Khan, G.C.MLG,, Nasir- 
ul-Mulk, Regent of Persia, was elected during the year 


as an extraordinary member, And fifty-seven ordinary 


members were elected, as follows :— 
Khan Bahadur Abmad Din Rev. W. W. Cochrane, 


Khan, Mr. H. W. Codrington, C.0.5., 
Maulvi Makbul Ahmad, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 
Mr. H. M. Anthony, Lady Davis, 
Mr. E, R. Ayrton, Mr, Alfred W. Domingo, 
Mr, 8. A. Aziz, Mr. D. L. Drako-Brockman, 
Rabu Ras Bihari Banerjea, LC.8., 
Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Nawab Framurz Jung, Bahadur, 
Mr. Warren D. Barnes, Priya Lal Ganguly, Rat. 
Mr, M. Roy Chowdhury, Babadur, 
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Mr, 5. C. Ghatak, M.A., Mr. A. H. Nomani, 

Mr. W. A. Graham, Mr. J. E. O'Conor, C.LE., 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, Mr. Saw Hla Fra, 

Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman, 
C.LE., Mr. F. J. Richards, M.A., LC. 5., 

Mr. Mg. Maung Gyi, Mr. E. T. Richmond, 

Rev. J. 5. Haig, Rev. Alexander Robertson, 

Mr. Wali ul-Haque, Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy, 

Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A,, Pandit C. N. Ananta Ramaiya 

Mr. Harry G. Hillas, Sastri, M.A., 

Pandit Hirachand L. Jhaveri, Dr. Edward J. L. Scott, 

Mr. T’ien Cheng Kong, Mrs. Alicia Simpson, 

Pandit T. K, Loddu, Hon, Tikka Sahih Ripudaman 

Mr. Bihari Lal, M.A., Singh, 

Mr. Shyam Lal, M.A., Professor V. V. Sovani, M_A., 

Dr. V. Lesny, Dr. D. B. Spooner, 

Mr. C. H. H. Mucartney, Baron A. von Siaél-Holstein, 

Rev. Donald MacGillivray, Rev. Father A. M. Tabard, 
M.A., D.D., Babu Nogendra Nath Vasu, 

Mr. A. B. Miller, Mrs. Elaine Walker, 

Maharaja Sriram Chandra Surgeon W. Perceval Yetta, 
Bhanj Deo of Mourbanj, RN., 

Rev, J. Arbuthnot Nairn, Ahmed Zeki Bey. 


The total number of members at the end of 1910 was 
624, showing an increase of thirty during the year. The 
subseriptions received exceed those of the previous year 
by £53, and the Journal account shows an increase of - 
£24. The receipts show a net increase of £160 over those 
of the preceding year. The total receipts over expenditure 
are £290: £70 of this, being due to composition fees, has 
heen transferred to eapital account, 

The Journal has appeared regularly, and has hatellect 
some 1,400 pages, 

A Subject Index has been made for the books added to 
the Library since the compilation of the Printed Catalogue’ 
in 1892. 

No volume has actually appeared in any of the three 
Series of publications: but the Council are able to announce _ 
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that Dr. Hultzsch's edition of the Meghadiita is practically 
ready for publication in the Prize Publication Fund, and 
that they have accepted for the Oriental Translation Fond 
an edition by Professor R. A. Nicholson of the collection 
of mystical poems by Ibn al-‘Arabi entitled the Tarjuméan 
al-Ashwiiq, with a translation and abridgment of the Com- 
mentary, as well as a translation by the late Miss Marjory 
Wardrop of the Georgian poem “The Man in the Panther's 
Skin” by Shot’ha Rust'haveli, both of which will appear 
during the present year. 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 2 at the Hotel 
Cecil. In the absence of the President the chair was 
taken by Sir Mortimer Durand. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1910 was won by 
Mr. C, E. Wade, of Merchant Taylors’ School, for his 
essay on “The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great ”. 
The presentation of the medal was made by the President 
on May 30. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to the 
Auditors—Mr. Keith, Mr. Crewdson, and Mr. Waterhouse. 


The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1911-12, are os 
follows :-— 

Under Rule 29, Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Sir Raymond West resigns from the office of Director, 

The Council recommend the election of Sir Mortimer 
Durand in his stead. 

Under Rule 30, Sir Robert Douglas retires from the 
office of Vice-President. 

The Council recommend in his stead, and to fill the 
other vacancy caused by the nomination of Sir Mortimer 
Durand as Director, the election of 


his colleagues and will be appreciated by the Society at 


active list of the Coan, of which he has been so ia 
a member, 


The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 
Sir Charles Lyall. 


Under Rule 31, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 1 


ton retire from their respective offices of Hon, Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian, 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rules 32 and 33, the following Ordinary Members: 
of Couneil retire :— 

The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 
Dr. Gastar, 
Mr. Keith, 
The Council recommend in their stead, and to fill the 
other vacancy caused by the nomination of Sir Charles 
Lyall as Vice-President, the election of — 
Dr. Hoernle, 
Mr. J. H. Marshall, 
The Right Hon, Sir Ernest Satow, 
Sir J. George Scott, 
Dr, M. A. Stein, 
Under Rule 81, 

Mr. Crewdson, 
Mr. Sewell, 
Mr. Waterhouse, 

are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. i. 

The Council recommend that Sir Raymond West and 
Sir Robert Douglas be elected Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

It is with great regret that the Council lose Sir Raymond _ 
West as Director. His long association with the work 
of the Society on the Council, and for the last four 
years as Director, has proved of invaluable service to 


large. . 
Sir Robert Douglas also will be much missed from the | 
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Mr. Buacpen: I wish that the duty of moving the 
adoption of the Report had fallen upon more capable 
shoulders, but I am somewhat reconciled to the diffienlties 
of my position by the fact that the Report is so excellent 
that it speaks for itself. I notice that every year we 
continue to add a substantial number to our membership. 
[ have looked at the figures for the last twenty years, and 
[ tind the average increase to be about twelve or thirteen ; 
but for last year the number was thirty. That is a 
substantial increase, and [ hope it may be maintained, 

In the matter of finance, too, we are in a prosperous 
condition, Our current revenue has crown in a very 
satisfactory way,and I have been a member of the Society 
long enough to know that finance is o very important 
item. Scholarly enthusiasm could not go far without 
funds to back it; and I am glad to note that our revenue 
for the past year exceeded our expenditure by almost £300. 

The house expense is a considerable item and will be 
larger in the future, but it is in a great measure met by 
the rents we receive from our sub-tenants. Then there 
are salaries, wages, and office expenses, I am sure that we 
shall all agree that the salaries and wages are a very small 
item considering the work that is done, We have a 
secretary, Miss Hughes, whom we all know. She does not 
stand in need of any words of praise from me. If I have 
ever had any difficulty, if I have wanted advice, I have 
gone straight to Miss Hughes and I have never gone in 
vain, We have also an assistant secretary, who is doing 
his best. Then there is the housekeeping staff, 

The most substantial item of our expenditure is the 
Journal. Last year it cost us over £600; thisis a record, 
but a very gratifying one. The bulk of the Journal 
exceeded 1,400 pages, which is very good value for 30s. 
Looking back about twenty years I find that at that time 
it consisted of 700 to 800 pages. Even allowing for this 
increase the Journal pays its way; it is our financial 
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mainstay as well as our most important literary outpmt. 
Then os to its quality, I may well say that the high 
standard set by the Society has been maintained with good 
and varied contents, The Indian Empire takes the lion's 
share, as usual; but this is as it must and as it should 
be, India is the greatest of our Eastern Dependencies, 
and inst always be the eentral and special interest of 
the Society. But other Asiatic countries have not been 
neglected ; there have been articles on Tibet, Persia, Assyria, 
Arabia, and China, amongst others. JI should like te 
mention the importance to our Society of such expeditions 
as that of Dr. Stein to Chinese Turkestan; material has 
been brought back which has been distributed among 
several experts; it finds its way into our Journal, and the 
experts have sufficient matter to keep them busy supplying 
us with articles for several years to come. 

Another point I should like to mention is the more or 
less international aspect of our Journal; foreign scholars 
seem to look upon it as a convenient vehicle for the 
publication of their researches; it stands foremost among 
publications devoted to Oriental scholarship and research. 
Speaking lately to an Oriental scholar in a European 
eapital—lI refrain from mentioning names—I said that 
our Journal was sometimes rather hard reading. “ Yes," 
he replied, “ but IT wish we had anything as good in our 
country.” Our Journal is thoroughly appreciated on the 
Continent, where it is regarded as the leading Asiatic 
periodical. 

There is a subject in which I am personally interested— 


I do not know whether I onght to mention it here—but— 


coming from «a part of Asia that is not India, though 
included in her sphere of eulture, I have often regretted 
the searcity in our Journal of articles dealing with the 
Far East — with China, Indo-China, Japan, Korea, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, etc. Tt is not 
our fault; Tam sure that the members and the Council 
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would weleome such articles; but they do not come im. 
If any influence can be brought to bear through members 
at. this meeting upon our members in these countries on 
assurance may be given them that their contributions 
would be weleome; the Society and the Journal would 
benefit thereby, We wish to be representative of Asia 
as a whole and to avoid any particularist tendency. But 
I know it is easy to preach and difficult to practise in 
this respect. Our subject-matter is limited by our Charter 
to the science, literature, and arts of Asia. Unhke some 
of our Branch Societies, we have not done anything with 
natural history ; such subjects as geology, botany, zoology 
we have left to technical societies, But with regard to 
man, we must take care that our sphere is not narrowed. 
Subject to our geographical limits, we may fairly claim 
quidquid agunt homines as our motto, It is sometimes 
objected to our Journal that it contains special technical 
articles which few but the writers can be expected to. 
understand. But specialization is a necessary condition 
of modern progress; we cannot have scientific work 
without it. So long as we are not unduly restricted in 
the range of our subjects no such objection holds good. 

We were told last year that the Journal showed too 
much of an antiquarian tendency, and that we ought to do 
something more for modern subjects, such as the living 
languages of Asia. But I would point out the difficulty 
in this matter. Up to now contributions of antiquarian 
interest are most generally offered. You cannot make 
bricks without straw. We open our pages to the articles 
which do come in. If a modern article is offered of 
sufficiently high standard it is weleomed. 

One suggestion has occurred to me which might he 
fruitful. We could well do with articles from time to 
time which are not, strictly speaking, pioneer work, 94 
are most of our articles. Ifa writer, taking a particular 
subject, would bring together up to date all that has been 
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written on the subject, scattered in different languages in 
the back numbers of various publications, so that scholars 
could see how matters stood at the present moment, with 
bibliographical references so that it would be possible to 
look up fuller information, a great service would be 
rendered to research, I take some interest, for instance, 
in Indonesian linguistics. If anyone would take the 
trouble to work up what has been written on that subject 
I should be extremely obliged. But I deprecate anyone 
asking me to doit: 1t would be a big undertaking. It is 
for members to send in articles; the matter concerns 
individual members. The Council has been extremely 
fortunate of late; such good material has been sent in 
that there has been much from which to choose; in fact, it 
has been, as our French friends say, Uembarras du choin. 
One article is always welcome, and that is the annual 
article on the Archeological Survey of India. These 
articles make a wide appeal; though they are technical 
they are also of great general interest. 

I should like to say a few words upon one or two other 
points. The way in which our special funds have been 
used will be found in a separate account; they are self- 
supporting and do not need any comment from me. They 
are an important part of the Society's work, and though 
they were not actively in operation last year we are to 
begin at once to publish other works by these means. 
The amount spent on our library is exceptionally small, 
and I hope that a larger amount may soon be available. 
But we are very fortunate in having many books presented 
by the writers, editors, and publishers, and on this matter 
we may well congratulate ourselves. We are largely 
indebted for this courtesy to the fact that reviews and 
notices of books appear in the Journal; they are written 
with care, and publishers have now come to realize that 
& favourable notice in our Journal is a hall-mark for 
a book, and so they find it worth while to send us copies 
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for review. We also get many periodicals through our 
system of exchanges; we are liberal, I think wisely 
liberal, in this matter. It is our duty to spread the light 
and to keep in touch with the good work that is done 
every where, 

All that I have said up to now has been pleasant 
hearing; I have something to say now which is not #0 
pleasant. I have been comparing our position with 
regard to membership for the past twenty years, and 
I regret to find a lamentable decrease in resident members, 
Twenty years ago we had over 150 resident members; 
now we have barely 100—a decrease of one-third. I do 
not know why, It cannot have been due to the supertax 
or the undeveloped land duty, for it has been going on for 
years past, long before the new-fangled legislation was 
heard of. To what is it due? I do not know precisely, 
But is it not partly our own fault? As individuals, are 
we doing all we can to reernit our membership? Learned 
societies cannot very well advertise themselves; they must 
leave their increase of membership to individual members. 
When we find friends who take an interest in the subjects 
with which we are concerned, we should press the claims 
of the Society. The more members we have the better 
it will be for our finances. The Journal helps to make 
the Society better known, and in the same way the 
annual dinner serves a useful purpose as well as being 
enjoyable, 

We are extremely fortunate in our President, Lord Reay; 
he has rendered us great service in the past, and will, we 
know, continue that excellent service in the future. We 
have also an efficient set of officers. 

I should like to ask the President if he can tell us 
anything to-day as to the position of the project for 
a School of Oriental Languages in London; it is a subject 
in which the Society is deeply interested, and we all know 
that Lord Reay has taken a most active and practical part 
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in bringing it forward. We should be glad if he can tell 
us what progress has been made. 

I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
Report. 

COLONEL PLUNKETT: After the clear statement of the 
proposer there is not much for me to say. But on a few 
points I should like to make some remarks. If a Society 
is in difficulties or if there is contentious matter ina Report, 
it is not easy to propose or sécond the adoption of a Report. 
But here, on the occasions 6f our annual meetings, we have 
nothing of that sort. We go on quietly, prosperously, and 
satisfactorily. The Council is on excellent terms with the 
members, and the members with the Council, which is 
always a matter for congratulation. 

As regards the accounts, although they are flourishing, 
‘we must feel a certain regret that there is not a larger 
number of resident members. We have not the income we — 
ought to have to enable the Society to do all it should, 
being the one Society in this country for encouraging the 
study of Asiatic languages, literature, history, and religion, 
Since such a very important part of the British Empire 
is formed by India, not to mention minor Oriental States, — 
we ought to receive from the nation, or at least from 
4 larger section of the public, the means to carry on our 
work. Our library merits help on a larger and more 
liberal seale; when we consider the large funds given to 
many other useful Societies, which are, however, not so 
valuable as this, the support we get is totally inadequate. 
As regards special funds, the Oriental Translation Fund 
flourishes, but it pays its own way. It has already 
brought out nineteen volumes of valuable matter, and two 
more are coming; twenty-one volumes of work of a very 
high quality is a reason for great congratulation, but, 1s 
I have stated, the work is efficiently carried on without 
expense to the Society, and the publie ought to know that 
much more valuable matter is waiting to be brought out 
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if only funds were available. This is one reason for whieh 
we ought to get more support. 

As regards membership, there are not enough resident 
members, and we ought to get more. We are glad to see 
Indian gentlemen join the Society ; it is a great advantage 
when we are discussing the literature, traditions, or arts of 
Eastern countries to have with us those to whom these 
subjects are, as it were, their mother-tongue, and not 
simply acquired by years of work. And, similarly, our 
Indian members will also feel the advantage of association 
here or in India with those who know European literature 
by being born to it; the reaction of the association is 
advantageous to both, and it is a great pleasure to know 
that the Society is encouraging friendly contact between 
scholars of both East and West. 

It is a matter of surprise to me how few Englishmen 
who have spent many years in India join the Society 
when they come home. There was a larger proportion in 
former years. I do not know whether it is because they 
stay for shorter periods or do more work in England than 
formerly, but the civil and military officers do not join in 
the numbers they onght. English officials in India, if they 
are anything like the men I used to know, take great 
interest in the people among whom they live, in their arts, 
religion, and languages, and I regret that they do not join 
Hs in larger numbers, for 1t would be to their advantage 
and ours. I hope those of our members who have 
opportunity will suggest to friends serving in India, 
China, Japan, the Malay States, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, 
the desirability of joining this Society. 

The proposer has said something as to the scope of our 
Journal and of our meetings. It is limited in a great 
measure to philological, historical, and archeological work, 
though not confined to it, and it is not the fault of the 
Council that we do not have more papers on vernacular 
languages or general knowledge. If we had more of such 
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contributions sent in I am sure that the Council and ee 
Editor of the Journal would welcome them. I speak as. 
a member of the Society, not as a member of Council, but 
I know that the Council would be glad to widen the 


sphere of influence of the Journal ond to increase its 
popularity. Anything which encourages the study of 


modern languages of the East would be welcomed. 


There is matter of special interest to us to which the 
President has rendered great service for many years in 


trying to inaugurate a school in London of Oriental 
languages. It is a perfect disgrace to the Empire that 
there is not a properly established and easily accessible 
sthool of Oriental languages, We all know how Lord Reay 
has pressed the need of it on the Government, the Treasury, 
the Universities, and various other ruling bodies. In many * 
years a small measure of success has been achieved, not so 


great as we could have wished for, and the school is not 


yet on the footing everyone hoped it would be by this 
time. It is extraordinary, considering our long connexion: 
with the East and the number of Englishmen who show 
a real interest in Eastern languages, that) there should 


be no properly established school in London, where men 


going out to the East or men at home on leave can work 
up the languages they desire. The difficulties met with 
here as regards teachers and expenses do nob exist in 


other capitals of Europe, and they ought not to exist in- 


London, 


As for this Society, any increase of interest in the 
modern languages or the antiquities of the East, or any 


extension of work which will tend to popularize the 


Society with the public and gain recruits, and make the 


Society more useful in many ways, must be of value. 
There is another subject to which I may refer, namely, 

our premises, the lease of whieh will expire within two 

years. The question arose whether we should leave these 


premises and remove to others which might be more 
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convenient, orstay on here. A committee was constituted 
to deal with the matter. We met many times, and I can 
assure you it was not with prejudiced minds. First we 
went carefully into the question of staying in this house; 
then we tried others; we saw many, but found no place 
where we could rest our heads or our books; then again 
we considered the possibility of staying here. Our 
indefatigable Secretary, Miss Hughes, furnished us with 
more orders from house agents; we went out again on 
the quest, but we found that rents were high and 
accommodation such as we require difficult to find at 
a moderate price, so, after further consideration, we 
found the best thing would be to remain here, We had 
all heard of the enormous rents asked; some thought 
reports were exaggerated, and seeing many houses empty 
we thought we could find premises for which the rent 
would be moderate, But it was impossible, So we have 
decided to pay the enhanced rent and have improvements 
made, and to stay here. It is not for want of careful 
inquiry or from deciding in a hurry. We shall be more 
comfortably housed by reason of the improvements, and 
we hope the funds of the Society, which are so well 
managed, will leave a little surplus, and that if we are 
a little more prosperous we shall be able easily to meet 
our extra liabilities. 

But we must make a wider appeal for members. It 
should be pointed out to the public and to the Press that 
the Society occupies a unique position in bringing together 
Western scholars and the scholars of our great dependency; 
and not only scholars, but those who, like myself, only 
take an intelligent interest in Oriental studies. 

As to the Report, it is, I think, very carefully got up, 
but T trust I shall not be wrong if, speaking in the 
presence of gentlemen concerned, I say a word or two 
more. That .Lord Reay should retain his office as 
President is a desire that comes naturally to us all; we 
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know the useful work he has done with so mueh ability 
and energy, and it would be impossible to replace him. 
He has wide knowledge of the East, he is a suceessful 
practical administrator, he has a great love for languages 
and for literary work. The Society is most fortunate in 
having had the privilege of his services, and our only 
anxiety is whether we shall be able to retain him. 

We are losing Sir Raymond West as our Director, and 
inany members feel that we are losing an old friend, not 
merely one who has devoted much leisure, time, and 
thought to the Society, but one who has been o friend to 
many members, We are glad that Sir Raymond remains 
with us, although he retires from his post as Director. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. 

Lonp Reay: Ladies and gentlemen, it is my first 
pleasant duty to-day heartily to weleome the Tikka Sahib 
of Nabha, the Heir-Apparent of the Nabha State. We are 
always pleased to see members of the highest Indian 
aristocracy appearing in our midst ; all the more so in this 
case, as the Tikka Sahib takes great interest in Oriental 
languages; he has already distinguished himself in this 
respect; and, although he is happily in the earlier part 
of his career, he has succeeded in passing through the 
Viceroy's Council a Bill which contained advantageous 
conditions for the community he represents—a community 
loyal to the British Crown, as the Sikhs always are. 

Mr. Blagden and Colonel Plunkett have given various 
details of our work in the Society, so my remarks will be 
short, The past year has shown no decrease in the activity 
of the Society, the numbers keep up satisfactorily, and the 
election of fifty-eight new members has filled up the 
vacancies caused by our losses and added over thirty to 
our previous year's total. I confess that I agree with 
what has been said with regard to the number of resident 
members; I think steps should be taken to increase such 
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members, It is regrettable when we take into account the 
large number of those who return home to enjoy a well- 
earned rest after their labours in India that so few enter 
our ranks, 

We have sustained some specially heavy losses by death. 
The year 1910 was a mournful one in the history of the 
Empire, and this Society suffered no less than the country 
at large in the loss of our beloved Sovereign, who for 
fifty-seven years was a member, and who showed,on many 
occasions, special interest in the Society. His Majesty 
always took a deep interest in everything connected with 
his Indian Empire. It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to say that we have again secured Royal patronage for the 
Society. King George has shown his interest by accepting 
the office of Patron, and we hope he may, in the Providence 
of God, be spared many years to remain at the head of our 
itfairs. 

Among those who have done good work for the Society. 
and whose names appear in the list of losses, mention may 
be made of Mr. Lewin Bowring, Mr. Donald Ferguson, 
Major Stuart King, our old friend Mr. Alexander Rogers 
(the Bombay official, whose loss we recall with regret), and 
Mr. Vineent J. Robinson. | 

We welcome as an extraordinary mémber the dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman, H.E. the Nasir ul-Mulk, 
the Regent of Persia, for we value friendly relations with 
Persia. 

The ever-increasing size of our Journal is satisfactory, 
inastauch as it shows the desire of scholars to be represented 
in its pages ; but its size of late has become almost a source 
of anxiety to members, who must begin to fear whether it 
will not soon be too heavy to handle—in bulk, I mean, not 
in contents. But the great wealth of material received 
and the scholarly character of the articles have caused the 
Council to decide to publish as much as possible rather 
than keep back for a leng period the results of research. 
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We hope that, in the near future, the Journal may revert 
to # more normal size. — = 

A pressing want in connexion with the library has been 
supplied this year by the compilation of o complete 
Subject Index to the Additions to the Library sinee the 
Catalogue was printed twenty years ago. Anyone who 
has had to do with cataloguing will realize the time and 
patience expended by Dr. Codrington on this Index, and 
will wonder at his untiringness when I also add that he is 
now performing the same task for the old printed catalogue, 
the index to which is most inadequate. Our best thanks 
are due to Dr. Codrington for his indefatigable zeal in thus 
serving the Society. “Mr, Blagden has alluded to the fact 
that the more money we can spend on the library the 
better; we ought not to be dependent only on those 
publishers or authors who send us books. 

I hoped to have had on the table to-day a copy of 
Professor Hultzsch's edition of the Meghaduta, but it will 
not be many days before it is finally ready for publication. 
The two other books which have been sccepted by the 


Council will prove of unusual interest. 


Our Public Schools’ Medal has this year heen won by 
Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough College, for an essay of | 
special merit on the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 


it will be a great pleasure to me to present the medal to 
the successful competitor after the Society's annual dinner 
next Monday. 

You will see by reference to the accounts that are before 
you that the finances of the Society are flourishing, and 
this is specially necessary now that the Council have 
decided to renew at an increased rental the lease of these 


premises which terminates next year. The Society has. 


occupied the house for more than forty years, and although 
in some respects it is not everything we might desire, yet 
4 large committee, consisting of members of the Society, 
together with some of the “Council, recommended, after 
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much deliberation and inspection of many houses, that we 
should remain where we are. It is in a central position; 
there was some idea of migrating to the precinets of the 
British Museum, which has become the Mecea of Orientalists 
in London. But Iam pleased that there will be no change 
of itinerary, and that we may still turn our footsteps to 
the familiar spot. 

The honse will be thoroughly redecorated this year and 
electric light installed. Our meetings suffer from want of 
Space, and it is proposed to enlarge the meeting-room by 
in expensive alteration, which involves the removal of the 
wall between the two libraries. This we are enabled 
to do owing to a generous gift of £100 from Mr. Walter 
Morrison. The thanks of the Society are due to the Honse 
Committee for the amount of time and trouble they have 
bestowed upon this most important matter, and also to our 
Hon. Solicitor, Mr. Wilson, to whose never-failing kindness 
we owe so much, and who in this instance undertook the 
négotiations with our landlords. 

I should now like to express our sincerest acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service rendered to the Society by our 
able Secretary, Miss Hughes. We do this every year with 
an increasing sense of gratitude. Miss Hughes is ever 
ready to assist us in all sorts of ways; her knowledge of 
all the affairs of the Society and her sound Judgment have 
made her an invaluable Secretary. 

A question was addressed to me by Mr, Blagden, in the 
course of his interesting apeech, about the School of 
Oriental Languages, Iam sorry it is not possible to say 
anything definite at the moment, but 1 may explain that 
we are awaiting with keen interest the results of a 
Committee and a Commission still sitting and investigating 
the question from somewhat different points of view. 
There is the Departmental Committee, presided over by 
Lord Cromer, of which Lord Curzon is *& member, which 
is still considering the form that the School or Institute 
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should take. Then there is the Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Haldane, which is dealing with the 
eomplicated state of things of the University of London. 
I trust that the prolonged nemotiations will lead to some 
result. Every day bears witness to the fact that the 
present position is untenable. Without betraying any 
confidence I may also say that there ts a fecling among 
Missionary Societies that something must be done on this 
question. A Board of Studies has heen appointed to go 
into the matter of the preparation of missionaries before — 
they go to the East. I have always held that one of the 
interesting duties of such a School as we have in view 


would be to train missionaries before they leave this 


country in « practical knowledge of the conditions of life 
they are likely to experience and in a knowledge of the 
languages and religion of the people to whom they will 
be sent. This idea is now accepted by the Societies 
themselves; it is one of the results of the remarkable 
World's Missionary Conference which met last year in 
Edinburgh. 

We are to-day parting with our Director. On the last 
occasion on which I bade good-bye to Sir Raymond West 
it was when I left Bombay: he remained. To-day 
I perhaps remain and he is going. But though he vacates 
the position of Director he is not going to leave the 
Society, to which he has rendered so much valuable 
service. Few men can boast such a record in an Indian 
career as Sir Raymond West. He directed with know- 
ledge and sagacity trials and legal proceedings, and he 


laid down the principles of jurisprudence. We shall stil) a 


be able to consult Sir Raymond West, and we know that 
his talents will he at the service of the Society, and we 
trust that he will be able to give us advice for many 


years to come. We also wish him many years of — ie 


otium eum dignitate, which no one deserves more than 
Sir Raymond West, 
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Sir Raymoxp West: The first step, on which we are 
all unanimous, is to proceed to the election of Lord Reay 
as our President. It is with the fullest appreciation of his 
very great services that we ask him to accept the office 
again. Lord Resay has been the honoured President of 
this Society for eighteen years; he has been re-elected 
again and again, showing the complete confidence felt in 
his services and the gratitude of the Society for the way 
in whieh he has furthered our interests and the manner in 
which he has represented us before other nations of Europe. 
No one could have filled the position with so much learning, 
dignity, and knowledge of affwirs as Lord Reay. We are 
specially fortunate in having him as our President: there 
is no need to go into all the matters in which he has done 
US Service, 

Lorn Reay: I am very much obliged to you all, and 
especially to my old and distinguished friend Sir Raymond 
West, for the way in which he has proposed that I should 
continue to be President of this Society. I have considered 
whether the time has not come for new and younger blood 
to be introduced into the office, but as you urge me with 
such kindly insistence to remain, I shall be glad as long as 
health and strength suffice to be your President, and I hope 
to devote myself to the best of ny power to the service of 
the Society. I should like to add a word of gratification 
that Sir Ernest Satow now becomes « member of our 
Council for the first time. You have heard what 
Mr. Blagden has said about the representation of the 
Far Enst in our Journal, and, with Sir Ernest on the 
Couneil, you will have a guarantee that China will not be 
overlooked, nor anything of importance connected with 
Japan, 
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PRESENTATION OF THE Puntic ScHooLs MEDAL 
May 15, 1911 

On the conelusion of the speeches after the annual dinner 
at the Hotel Ceeil on May 15, Lord Reay, the President, 
made the presentation to Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of Marlborough 
College. 

Lok» Reavy: I saw Lord Minto recently and he greatly 
regretted that he could not come to the dinner this evening, 
as he had hoped to do, and give our Public Schools’ Gold 
Medal to the fortunate winner, Mr. A. L. Jenkins, of 
Marlborough College, because he regarded Mr. Jenkins’ 
father as one of his most valuable coadjutors in the 
Government of India, It would have been a great 
pleasure to Lord Minto to have borne his personal 
testimeny to the merits of the father, and to have 
Wished the son a prosperous career. 

This year the medal goes to Marlborough for the first 
time, and I conecratulate Mr. Fletcher, the Head Master, 
that he has been successful with one of his boys in 
obtaining the medal after a somewhat severe competition. 
It has given me the greatest pleasure to read the essay on 
my countryman, Lord Dalhousie: you all know the pride 
with which one Scotsman reads of the achievements of 
another. I can assure you that it is a most promising 
essay, and if the writer pursues his studies im the same 
spirit in which he has begun them, he may blossom out 
into a good historian unless he decides to become a member 
of the distinguished Indian Civil Service. He may be all 
the more pleased in his success because one of the judges 
of the essay was Sir William Lee Warner, the distinguished 
author of the Life of Lord Dalhousie. I should like to 
congratulate Sir William Lee Warner most heartily on 
having obtained the highest distinction in the power of 
the Crown to bestow upon a civilian. When years ago 
I gave Sir William his tirst promotion I did not foresee 
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that one day it would be my good fortune to congratulate 
him on his highest honour, as I do this evening. . 
But, to come back to the essay. It is a remarkable 


essay; it does not err on the side of cocksureness, as is 


often the case with young essayists, somewhat to the 
surprise of those who have grey hairs. It shows «a modesty 
that is most commendable; the writer is prepared to leave 
certain questions open for decision In more mature years. 
I may also tell you that Lord Dalhousie comes out of the 
examination very well. I hope Mr. Jenkins will apply to 
his own career the same industry and devotion to duty 
which were strong characteristies of the Viceroy, whose 
administration he has so well studied. The Head Master 
of Merchant Taylors’, a school which has twice won the 
medal, will be glad to know that his boy, though beaten, 
eame second in this year's competition, Dr, Nairn will 
probably next year make an extra effort to win. There is 
one matter of regret with regard to the competition, and 
that is, that it does not produce an essay from each Public 
School. I am sorry that we do not tind all the Schools 
sending in competitors. 

I will now ask Mr. Jenkins to come forward in order 
that I may hand him the Gold Medal. 

After the medal had been handed to Mr. Jenkins a reply 
was made for him and for his School by Mr. Fletcher, the 
Head Master of Marlborough. 

Mr, FLercner, the Master of Marlborough, in responding, 
said: My function is to represent my pupil and myself. 

I should like to say one thing for myself as representing 
on this occasion the Public Schools. Naturally it is your 


wish that we should endeavour to bridge over with our— 


boys the extraordinary and immense gulf which separates 
East and West. Whether we can do anything of this 
kind at their age, anything to make boys realize what 


the East, and more particularly India, means, Iam not 
quite sure. But we of the Public Schools ean and do 
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prepare boys for great imperial duties in the future. mite i. 


cannot teach them much of Oriental thought or anythin 





of Oriental languages, but we can and do teach them the —¥ 
great principle of administration so nobly exemplified in 
the history of the Indian Civil Service, that “ to rule is to” 


serve”. So long as India is served by men who have — 
passed through our Public Schools, and have spent their 
full time there—a matter of great importance—that lesson 
will have been taught. So much for myself. Now a word 
for my friend and pupil. He would wish me, I know, to — 
thank you warmly and to say that he has long ago chosen 


his career; unless the examiners are adverse ie will join — i 


the Indian Civil Serviee and follow in his father's footsteps. 
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DUDLEY FRANCIS AMELIUS HERVEY, C..G., MR.AS. 
THovcn a member of this Society for more than thirty 


years, the subject of this obituary notice was seldom seen 
at our meetings and was not one of our contributing 


members. But he was one of the founders and supporters: 
of our Straits Branch, which some years ago conferred on 
him the distinction of honorary membership, This he 
had well merited by many services, and particularly by 
contributing to its Journal a number of valuable papers, 
mainly on the history, topography, and ethnography of | 
the southern part of the Malay Peninsula. 

It is in connexion with that field of research that 
Dudley Hervey’s name will be remembered. Few men 
had a more thorough and intimate knowledge of it or 
were more keenly interested in if from every point of 
view than he. As an authority on the Malay language 
he was probably unsurpassed by any Englishman of his 
time. But unfortunately the world has never had an 
opportunity of fully realizing the depth of his knowledge 
in this department, for with the diffidence of a true 
scholar he was inclined to hide his light under a bushel, 
and his critical instinet often deterred him from publishing 
material which, though of undoubted value, might be still 
further improved by subsequent revision. In the linguistic 
field, therefore, his publications were in no way com- 
mensurate with his acquirements, and he allowed himself 


to be outstripped by men who were his inferiors in know- 


ledge, scholarly accuracy, and eritical acumen. But he 
collected and published a considerable amount of lexieo- 
graphical matter illustrating the dialects of the wild tribes 
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of the South of the Peninsula, He was also greatly 
Interested in folk-lore, native law and custom, in short in 
= every aspect of Malay and aboriginal life, and he had 
much more than an average acquaintance with the geology, 
botany, and zoology of the country. In fact, his knowledge 
of all matters connected with Malacea, the Négéri Sémbilan, 
and Johor was almost encyclopedic. 
Dudley Hervey was a son of the late Rev. Lord 
Charles Amelins Hervey, rector of Chesterford, Essex, and 
a grandson of the first Marquis of Bristol. He was born at 
Chesterford on January 7, 1549, educated at Marlborough, 
and entered the Straits Settlements Civil Service in 1867, 
being the first “cadet” of that newly established service, ~ 
which thus by his death loses its doyen and one of its 
most distinguished members, In 1882 he became Resident » 
Councillor at Malacca, a post he continued to hold till his 
retirement in 1893, During these years he was ex officio 
a member of the Executive and Legislative Councils of 
the Colony, and for some time he also superintended the 
affairs of parts of the Négtri Sembilan. In 1892 he was 
created a C.M.G, After his retirement he married and 
settled at Aldeburgh, Suffolk. He became a County 
Councillor and J.P. for the county, with which his family 
has long been associated, and took a leading part in local 
political, municipal, and eduestional matters, besides 
keeping up his connexion with a number of learned 
societies. His death occurred unexpectedly on June 1, 
L911, at his residence; it was due to heart failure, 
' accelerated by the shock of a carriage accident which had 
J taken place a week before. 

Since his retirement from the East he had become #0 
much engrossed in other matters that Orientalism ceased 
to be the first object of his thoughts, being thrast into 
the background by the pleasures and duties of family life 
and the new interests of a different environment. But he 
never quite lost touch with Asiatic studies, and a chance 


” 





meeting with an old friend or colleague from ths Bees ~ 


sufficed to revive his interest in them. It has been my 
good fortune to meet him occasionally during the last few 
years, and I shall always remember the cordiality of his 





welcome and the charm of his conversation. Having had — 


the privilege of serving under him at Malacea, I knew him 


well, both in his official capacity and personally. There. 


never was & more amiable man, or one that was more 


considerate and tactinl towards his subordinates than 


Dudley Hervey. As an administrator he possessed in 


a high degree the invaluable gift of guiding without 
interfering, and his influence stimulated and encouraged all 


who worked under him. My own indebtedness to himis 


greater than I can find words to express, I can but apply 
to it the Malay saying: hutang émas dapat di-bayar, 
huiang budi di-bowe mati; it was a debt that could in 


no wise be repaid, the sort of debt that creates a fs 5 


obligation. 
C. O, BLacpen. 
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BUDDHISM IN THE SHAN 8TATES , 
By Sm J. GEORGE SCOTT, E:U. LE. 


[T* a very excellent book on the Shans at Home, recently 
~ published by a member of this Society, Mrs. Leslie 
Milne, it is stated that “the chief source of early Shan 
Buddhism was probably the Talaings and Cambodians”. 
This is the opinion of the Rev. Wilbur Willis Cochrane, — 
who at the same time states that it is his conviction that — 
the Tai got their alphabet and early literature probably 
from the same sources. Mr. Cochrane is an American: " 
wissionary, who has spent something like twenty years: ' 
among the Tai and is an accomplished Tai scholar. There y 
is a quite considerable Tai literature, mostly of a religious 
kind, but with a very creditable amount of stan 
Unfortunately there is nothing that throws any light on 
the early history of their country. Previous to our 
eceupation of the Shan States, as a consequence of the 
annexation of Upper Burma, the whole of the States had 
been involved in almost incessant civil war, and for _ 
“ century before that the wars between China He 
Burma and Burma and Siam had led to the marching 
and counter-marching of armies through the hills. The 
troops were Buddhists, no doubt, but they had very little 
~- amas. 1911. 0 : 
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regard for sacred things, and the result is that most of 
what writings there may have been on the history of the 
country perished with the monasteries, 
lt is therefore quite impossible to say with any certainty 
where-the Shans had their original home, and it is equally 
impossible to be certain whence they got their religion 
and their written character. Whether they were the 
Tsu or the Pang or Pan-hu race, as Professor Douglas 
: and Mr. E. H. Parker would have us believe, and whether 
this can be proved by the eight or ten words which the 
industry of the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie collected in 
his Languages of China before the Chinese, is a matter of 
doubt. We are, however, on surer ground when we come 
to the Ai or Ngai-lao of Southern Yiinnan, concerning 
whom Mr. Parker has given so much information to us, 
derived from Chinese annals. It seems to be generally 
accepted now that the Nan-chao kingdom, which had tts 
eapital at Tali-iu, formerly called Yang-tsiime, was the 
first historical appearance of the Shans. That was 
a powerful confederation, and it held its own in alternate 
struggles with the China of those days and with Tibet. 
But the Tai always seem to have had an inclination rather 
to tribal than to racial rule, They were never intended 
to become a great nation. They could join together for 
resistance or for the purpose of punishing aggression, but 
they could not consolidate their successes. They raided 
as far as the Great Plain of Chinn and the Han River, 
and they sent colonies far down the Mékhong River and 
west of the Irrawaddy, but the raiders apparently settled 
down there and forgot their connexion with the parent 
kingdom. Nevertheless Nan-chao nominally ruled over 
all Yiinnan, a part of Ssu-ch‘uan and of Kwang-hsi, 
extended far westward to Magadha (the modern Oudh), 
included most of Northern Burma and parts of Assam, 
ind bordered Tongking and Cambedia on the south, 
The most notable Ngni-Ino chicftains or kings were 
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Koh-lo-féng and I-mou hsiin, who reigned in the eighth 
century of our era, The Ngai-lao kingdom fell more 
and more under Chinese influence from the tenth century 
onwards, and was finally broken up by Kublai Khan with 
his Mongolian hordes in 1254 azn. 

The disruption of the Ngai-lao kingdom was the 
opportunity of the Mao Shan kingdom. It had existed 
alongside of and almost as long as the Tali-fu branch of 
the Tai. The two ruling houses were connected by 
marriage, and they had also had wars with one another, 
but when Tali-fu fell the Mao Shans became the — 
undoubted chief representatives of the Tai race. They 
were reinforced by the fugitives from Tali, aid they 
pushed west and gave kings for a time to Burma. 
Another swarm of the Ngai-lao went south, and either 
drove before them earlier settlers, or themselves went on 
to the Gulf of Siam and founded the kingdom of Siam, 
the beginning of which Bishop Pallegoix fixes in 1350. 

The interference of the Shans of Méng Mao in Burma 
led to the final breaking up of the Tai as o great power, 
They remained prosperous and formidable until the 
sixteenth century. In 1562 Bayin Naung, the king of 
Pegu, sent up an army said to have numbered 200,000 
men, This is no doubt an exaggeration, but whatever 
the strength of it was it was enough to destroy the city 
of Meng Mao and to reduce the kingdom to vassalage. 
According to the Burmese this was the beginning of the 
Buddhist religion amongst the Tai. It is expressly stated 
that teachers of Buddhism were left behind to instruct 
the Shan priests in the worship of Gautama and to 
convert the people. This may have implied the intro- 
duction of the Southern Canon, but it ean hardly have 
iieant any more. Probably it is no more correct than it 
is to say that Nawra'ta, the great hero king of Burma, 
introduced Buddhism into Pagin when he destroyed 
Thatin and carried off king, monks, people, and holy 
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hooks to the capital on the Irrawaddy. It is certain 
that there were Buddhists there before. Their Buddhism 
may have been as corrupt as that of Tibet is now, and 
their monks, the Ariya, may have been as dissolute as 
Burmese chronicles say they were, but they certamly were 
followers of the Northern Canon. It was almost certainly 
the same in the country of the Mao Shans. We are 
expressly told that there were priests among them, and 
if the people were not Buddhists they were animists, and 
animists have no priests, 

We may therefore take it as quite certain that the 
Burmese theory is wrong. They may have reformed the 
Buddhism of the Tai, but they did not give it to them. 
There are other items of information whieh confirm this. 
The Tibetans have two theories as to the introduction of 
Buddhism into their country. One is that it was introduced 
by a Tibetan king's Chinese wife, the daughter of a 
Chinese emperor. Books and relics came from India, 
but it was the personal influence of the Chinese princess 
which seems to have had the greatest practical results 
in establishing Buddhism, Another theory is that it was 
introduced by «a lama, who converted Kublai Khan to 
Buddhism. The Chinese claim that Kublai Khan annexed 

Tibet, bat it is a question of high polities whether Tibet 
was ever annexed at all, and the date would not be tall the 
middle of the eighteenth eentury. At any rate there ia 
evidence of lamaism among the Mongols and in the train 
of Kublai Khan two hundred years and more before the 


Peguan king came with his Buddhism to the Mao Shan 
| kingdom. 


7 It seems therefore very clear that Buddhism existed 
; most probably in both the Negai-lao and Méng Mao 
: kingdoms at least as early as it did in Burma, and that 


it was of the Northern Canon, just as the Buddhism of 
Upper Burma was till it was reformed by Nawra‘ta. 
The great king Asoka (Dhammasawka as the Tai call 
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him) was, we know, beth a Saul and a Constantine. Tt 

seems probable that it was he who introduced Buddhism 

into Tibet. He sent apostles north and south and east and 

west, and if they did not penetrate directly into Tibet. 
they very probably did so by way of Chinese Turkistan’ 
and Mongolia. The Nan-chao kingdom had wars and’ 
alliances and frequent communication in various ways 
with Tibet. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose 

that it got Buddhism from this direction and not from 

the south. If we assume the Buddhism we must also 

assume that it brought literature. The missionary enter- 

prises of Asoka ineluded the building of pagodas, and we 

are told that 86,000 of them were built throughout the 

world known to him. In many of the Shan States there 

are shrines which claim to be among this number. 

The object of all pagodas is to enshrine sacred relics or 

sacred books. It does not seem probable that MSS, of 

some kind did not form part of the sacred things deposited 

in these pagodas, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 

writing of the country was modelled on these examples, 
The Mén or Talaing alphabet, and not impossibly that 
of Chiampa and Cambodia, were equally founded on 

Indian models, and it seems at any rate quite probable 
that the original Tai developed it for themselves and did 

not have to get it from neighbours on the south, long 
after they themselves would seem to have adopted 

Buddhism. 

Some old Ahom (Tai) MSS. from Assam have recently 
come into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Cochrane. It may 
be hoped that more will follow, but in the meantime one 
of them proves to be a Mao Shan chronicle from the reign 
of Hsi Hkan-hpa through the earlier part of Burman— 
Shan history. Hsi Hkan-hpa was the greatest of all the 
Mao chiefs, and it is gratifying to find that the Assam 
chronicle confirms in most points the story of thé Hsen-wi 
chronicle in Mr. Cochrane's possession, as well as another 
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chronicle translated in the Gazefteer of Upper Burma and 
the Shan States. The chief matter of interest from the 
point of view of this paper is that it confirms the 
assertion that the early rulers of the Mao Shan kingdom 
were invited to come there by the “ Elders “ who first 
wiministered the country from Méng Hi-Méng Ham. It 
is quite impossible to identify these two principalities, 
but they are supposed to have been on the Nam Hkawng, 
the Cambodia River. It was quite a common affair in 
later days for Shan States which had no direct or no - 
suitable heir to send to Ming Mit (Momeit) for a ruler. 
The direct line of Tai chiefs was supposed to be main- 
tained untainted by outside alliances there, and it may 
be noted that the Shweli River, the Nam Mao, which gave 
its name to the Tai kingdom, or took its name from it, 
flows through Ming Mit. In the same way Ming Hi- 
Mong Ham inay be assumed to have best preserved the 
ruling house either of the Mao Tai or of the Negai-lao. 
Mr. Cochrane points out that Ai is an old Shan word, 
now only used in poetic compositions, meaning “long”, 
and Ham is the ordinary Tai couplet, so that the whole 
phrase may mean "the great country”, and may be 
applied equally to China or to the kingdom of the Ngai- 
lao, or to the Wying Ling, the great Tai principality on 
the Nam Hkawng River. If chiefs were sought for from 
the south, 1 would be a reversal of the later process, 
which considered that the true and most purely national 
Tai were those of the north, 

‘But there is another point. The Ahom chronicle 
expressly says Ton taw pai tai lik pa lwe hao, which, 
literally translated, means “Their Excellencies marching 
brought letters (or manuscripts) with them”. ‘This, of 
cOltse, may mean that they first brought letters, in the 
shape of seript or alphabet, to the north country, but if it 
does it is a reversal of everything else in the history of 
the Tai race. Their original home was certainly in the 
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north, possibly or probably in Yiinnan and parts of 
Sau-ch'uan, and it was from there that they extended, so 
far as we know, in all directions except the north. There 
if nO suggestion that religion was brought, as well as 
letters. Such evidence as we have seems rather to point 
to the introduction of Buddhism, either direct from 
India or from Mongolia. If religion was introduced it 
seems more than probable that it came, not in the mere 
form of sermons and addresses, but with written texts 
bo support 1. 

The Ahom chronicle gives no dates, but when it is read 
with the Hsen-wi chronicles, which it contirms, we can 
tix them. The latter say that Hkun Lai’s reign ended 
in 259 ne, which 1s 817 A.D. He had no issue and was 
succeeded by the “Elders”, who when they became old 
were wearied of official cares and sent to Méng Hi-Méng 
Ham for the princes of the Tai ruling line to succeed 


ninth century of the Christian era, or a little later. 
Mr. Cochrane says: “there is nothing improbable in this 
date, though it brings the introduction of Shan letters 
into the Mao kingdom at least two centuries earlier than 
my Suppositions.” 

The matter is only one of minor interest. It is 
indisputable that the alphabet of our Tai of the hither 
Shan States has been greatly modified by the connexion 
of these Tai states with Burma, A very large number 
of the more earnest monks went down to study in the 
well-equipped monasteries of Burma, near the great 
shrines of the faith. The much more elaborate alphabets 
of the Siamese, Lao, Hkiin, and Lii may possibly be more 
charucteristically Tai, and they may have reversed the 
national trend and have come up from the south, as no 
doubt the purer form of the Buddhist faith itself did 
come from the south and not from the north. That may 
he conceded ; but it does not prove that Buddhism of 
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them. This may bring the date up to the middle of the” 
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‘a kind, the Buddhism of the Northern Canon, debased, 
like that of Tibet, largely with devil-vorship, did not 
[at long before. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the most 
outwardly fervent Buddhists are at heart really animists. 
This is true of the Burmese, and it is still more true of 
the less highly civilized Tai. True Buddhist is ossentially 
, the religion of the thinker. It is a system of philosophy 
or a code of me of morality rither than i religion, and it dows 
not ‘satisfy the the heart-searchings of ordinary mortals, It 
not fit the everyday tes of the modern Burman or 
4 Shan, and still less can it be supposed to have suited the 
conditions of a much less civilized age. The people have 
ja much greater faith in the calculation of lucky and 
| unlucky days and in the deductions from their horoseopes 
_ shan in t the virtue « of « almsgiving and the efficacy of 
‘ worship at the pagoda. Dragon-worship overlaid the 
Buddhism of Pagan before it was reformed by Nawra‘ta, 
and the Shan cy la of Apéwan is still used by the more 
northerly of the British Tai States, just os it is used by 
the Chinese, Siamese, Annamese, Cambodians, and Lao. 

It was the original Indo-Chinese form of chronology, but 
it is now much more commonly) ised f for the less dignified 
purposes of fortune-telling, though Siam in certain con- 
nexions still talks of “the year of the rat" and “the year 
of the pig". The system is doubtless the same as the 
Jovian cycle of the Hindus, and both Hindus and Chinese 
probably got ib from the Chaldees, but in any ease it is 
animistic and not Bnddhistic, and it came from the 
Chinese to the Tai and went southwards. It did not 
come up from the coast. 

Animism covers all sorts of religions beliefs besides the 
belief in spirits; it covers fetishism, tree and animal 
worship, and the doctrine of transmigration. The Tai, 
like the Burmese, worship chiefly the spirit of the house 
and the spirits of the village, and their tree-worship is 
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rendered more respectable by the legend that the Buddha 
Gautama attained supreme wisdom under the bo-tree. 
Their country is divided by parallel ranges of hills 
running from the eastern end of the Himalayas down to 
the sen. This produces a series of valleys, some of them 
narrow, some of them broad, and some of them flattening 


out into what may be ealled downs. It is in these valleys / 


that the Tai live. The hill-ranges are inhabited by tribes 


that are most of them in no way related to the Tat and >> 
belong to quite different sub-families. These are all of | 
them animists, and they keep alive the tendency to spirit- 


worship among the Tai themselves. Some of them 
worship the dead, or at any rate propitiate disembodied 
spirits, like the head-hunting Wild Wa. There are signs 
that the Tai, like the Burmese, themselves did this in the 
old days. Most of the rest worship trees and rocks and 
natural phenomena generally, and it may be noted that 
the Wild Wa, in addition to their head-hunting practices, 
also follow the cult of the pipul-tree, the Fiews religiosn, 
under which the Buddha attained supreme knowledge. 
There is, however, one particular race which shows 
signs of having been at one time Buddhistic, and so adds 
ground for belief that Buddhism was adopted in the early 
years of the Ngai-lao and Mao Shan monarchies, and was 
not adopted from the south, whether from the Mon or the 
Khmér. This race is the Lahu, which is the name they 
give themselves, They are called Lawhé or Lob-érh by 





the Chinese, and Muhsi by the | Shans and Burmese. 
ee 


They have wandered far, and settlements of Lahu are to 
be found away down with the Lao or Siamese Tai States. 
The farther south they go the more they seem to become 
like the ordinary spirit-worshippers of the hills. In the 
great Trans-Salween State of Kéngting they worship 
Tiwara, who are spirits of the ordinary type, guarding 
houses, villages, mountains, rivers, trees, and so on, and 
the offerings are of the usual kind. But even in the 
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farthest strayed villages they say that they also worship 
one great spirit who dwells in the skies, and so far as one 
is able to judge from, up to the present, very seanty 
| information, this is the only religion of the parent stock. 
They say their_original home was on the Irrawaddy, 
, probably far up at its sources, and that while their fore- 
! fathers still lived there they were ruled by fu.s Now Fi 
is the Chinese name for the Buddha, and the fact that these 
Jw of the Lahu were spiritual as well as temporal rulers 
immediately suggests the Dalai Lama and the Tashi Lama 
of Tibet, and hints at the early connexions of the race. 
In the Nan Cha Tong-chu settlement of the Lahu there 
were thirty-six of the fu, and over them were set ta fie 
ye, or Great Buddhas or Lamas, whose number is not 
clearly established. These thirty-six fa were, it is 
asserted, established at the instance of a great teacher. 
Kyan Sit Fu, who appeared mysteriously and ordered the 
construction of thirty-six fu-fung or sacred Buddhistic 
houses. When they had been built he disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. There were originally 360 
hwyé or priests in charge of these ju-fang. These are 
Insignificant numbers compared with the huge communities 
of the Tibetan lamasseries, but the Lahu are now broken 
up into smal] settlements and their ideas may have shrunk 
with their surroundings. There is also no suggestion that 
the Awyé lived in the fu-fang, but the story told that they 
abstained from eating flesh and practised asceticism of 
various kinds seems to hint at it. 
The only ta fu yé known still to exist, or at any rate 
who has been met with, is the Chief of Ming Hka, 
& village on the summit of a huge ridge, a few miles 





it farther north along which is Nawng Hkeo, the sacred 
g lake of the Wild Wa, This ta fu yé is not only the chief 


of the village, but is also, if not himself the actual object 
of worship, at any rate the chief ministrant during the 
annual festivities, which fall at about the same time as 
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the Chinese New Year, He lives in a house which is the 
last of a series of. squares, arranged in a line from east to 
west, and marked out by loose stone walls, They are all 
absolutely empty, like the entrance courts leading up to 
a Confucian temple, except for the second, which has in 
the centre a rudely squared eubieal altar or block of stone. 
Similarly squared altar-stones crown the knolls round 
about. At the time of the New Year festival each of 
these is visited in turn by processions firing guns and 
beating gongs, and lighted candles and burning joss-sticks 
are deposited before them. There are also oa series of 
small sheds—they are too insignificant in material and 
flimsy in construction to be called anything else—with 
no adornments of any kind, nothing but a board with an 
inscription in Chinese, the purport of which has not been 
ascertained. These constructions are called alternatively 
how-ew and fu-fang. Aaw-mw is almost certainly the 
Burmese kaung-hmu, which means a work of merit and 
is commonly applied to a pagoda, and fu-fang is the 
ordinary name for a Buddhist shrine in Chinese. 

The main fu-feng at Ming Hka stands on the top of 
the ridge behind the village. This also is approached 
through « series of bare courts outlined by low loose-stone 
walls, but in several of them stand the formal white 
umbrellas and long poles, with pennants or streamers 
attached, such as are familiar in the enclosures of Burmese 
and Shan pagodas and monasteries. The shrine itself is in 
the farthest court, and consists of no more than a couple of 
long low barrack-like sheds, of the most modest possible 
construction. They stand in a line with one another, and 
the entrance to each is in the middle of the side. There 
is nothing within except a line of tables or altars, with 
erections on them like troughs reared on end and inscribed 
with Chinese characters. There is no suggestion of an 
image of any kind. ‘The offerings of food, fruit, and 
flowers are placed on the tables, as they might be in any 
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ordinary spirit-shrine, and candles: and joss-sticks burn 
outside the shed and at the foot of the pillars, but there 
is no priest or monk in charge, and there appear to be no 
regular services or days of worship. The whole in its 
simplicity and vagueness recalls the altars in the courts 
of the Temple of Heaven in Peking, with its worship of 
the Lien or Hucng-tien, the vast concave expanse of 
heaven, rather than a Buddhist shrine. 

The name fa fw yé, and the sacred character of its 
bearer, inevitably suggests something less than the Dalai 
Luma of Lhasa and something more than the ordinary 
lama of the monasteries. At any rate hoth temporal and 
religious power are concentrated in the person of the Lahu 
fa fu ye. There is nothing in their history or their 
traditions, so far as they are known, that connects them 
with Tibet, but they may well have been made prisoners 
in the wars of the Ngai-lao with Tibet, which went on 
for long years. The change of climate might aecount for 
the change of architecture, but there is nothing whatever 
that suggests a lamassery in any Lahn village that has 
80 far been seen, 

Temples such as that at Mine Hka are striking 
rather because they are deserted than because they are 
crowded like the Tibetan monasteries. Apparently, too, 
the Lahu fr-fange can only exist where there is a ta fe 
yé, which may account for the fact that the ordinary 
Lahn village, at any rate in the parts where they have 
lately settled, not only do not build them, but seem to be 
steadily becoming more and more like their hill neigh- 
hours, who are all elementary spirit-worshippers. At any 
rate there is no reeord of any fu-fang except that at 
Ming Hka, The head-quarters of the Chinese prefecture 
of Chén-pien, established at the expense of the province of 
Burma and of the Lahu, is now at an old Lahu fte-fang. 
Lahu information directly asserts it, and indeed it is proved 
by the Shan name of Chén-pien, which is Hpu-hpien, 
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and in Chinese Shan the aspirated p is always pro- 
nounced ~£ Whatever the character of the shrine may 
have been it is entirely built over by the ordinary Chinese 
official aycamén, 

There 1s much about the Lahu customs which suggests 
that they must at one time have been Buddhists, Their 
religion has, at any rate in the outskirts of the race, been 
influenced on the one hand by the Taouisin of China and 
on the other by the spirit-worship of their immediate 
neighbours. Where they have not been broken down by 
oppression and misfortunes, mostly brought upon them 
by the Chinese, they are a greathy superior race to most 
of the mountain tribes. 

Mr. Warry, who was for a good many years the 
exceedingly able Chinese adviser to the Burma Govern- 
ment, says that the Chinese call them Loh-érh out of pure 
mischief " Lahu would have been an equally easy sound, 
but to the Chinese mind it would not have ‘been 50 
appropriate a designation, for it would not have conveyed 
the contemptuous meaning of Loh-érh. Loh-érh may be 
transinted Lo or La ‘niggers’. The translation ‘ Black 
Lo-lo’ is incorrect and also very misleading, because it 
suggests that the Lahu are akin to or identical with the 
black-bone Lo-lo, the ‘tall, handsome, oval-faced, Aryan- 
like race’ of Western Ssu-ch‘uan deseribed by Colborne 
Baber, The Lahu are a very different people. They are 
of small stature, with sharp prominent features, and 
a keen and distrustful expression. Dressed in Chinese 
costume, Which they usually atfeect, the men are very like 
Chinamen in reduced circumstances. Their women are 
somewhat better-looking. with bright, intelligent faces, and 
figures well set off in their picturesque national dress As 
1 rile the Chinese have two names for aboriginal tribes 
on their borders ; one contemptuous, if not contumelious, 
for general use, and the other euphemistic, and employed 
only in the presence of members of the tribe, or when the 
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speaker is superstitiously apprehensive of some hurt from 
them. This second designation in the case of the Lalu is 
Fu-chia, or the ‘happy family’. The unintentional irony 
of this term cannot fail to strike anyone who has seen the 
wretched discomfort in which the Lahu live and recollects 
that for several years past they have been remorseless| y 
hunted and oppressed by the Chinese and robbed of what- 
ever happiness might once have been their lot. If they 
are in any way related to the Moso tribes of North-West 
Yiinnan, whose ancient capital was at Likiang-fu, they 
have lost all tradition of the connexion, and indeed the 
Mosos of that region, as described by Cooper and others, 
seem to have little or nothing in common with them.” 

Prince Henri d’Orleans, on the other hand, found that 
in some places the Lahu called themselves Lo-lo, and he 
was told that they had a written character which was like 
the writing on mandarins’ seals, The people of a village 
near Mien-ning told him that the Lahu, like the Lo-lo, 
came from near Nang-king ages ago, and the Lissu who 
inhabit the Salween Valley between latitudes 26° and 
27° N. have a similar tradition. They have marked 
wquiline noses and straight-set eyes, with « copper 
complexion, and at their New Year's feasts they have 
lao-tien shu, tirs like our Christmas trees, It may be 
remarked in this connexion that at the New Year time 
the Chinese of the Ytinnan provinee have a custom of 
carpeting their floors with pine needles. 

The Mosos have a king at Yet-che, near the Nam 
Hkawng, a little south of Tseku, about the 28th parallel. 
In the view of Terrien de Lacouperie the Musus or Mosos 
would be of the same Tibeto-Burmese group as the Jungs 
or Njungs, who appeared on the frontiers of China six 
centuries before Christ, coming from the north-east of 
Tibet, Chinese historians mention the Mosos 796 years 
after Christ, the epoch of their subjection by the King of 
Nan-chao, They regained their independence for a time 
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and were then again conquered by the Tali kingdom, and 
when that fell before Kublai Khan they came under 
Chinese rule. They and the Lo-lo probably have the 
same origin, The names of both races are Chinese. The 
national name of the Lo-lo is Ngosn, and the Moso call 
themselves Nachi. The dialects have many points in 
common. Formerly their influence extended far into 
Tibet beyond Kiang-ka. There is a popular Tibetan 
poem, the Keser, which celebrates the prowess of a warrior 
who strove to drive back the Moso. 

Moreover, they have a New Year's festival. A pig 
which has been fattened on peaches is sacrificed. Nothing 
but the Mose language is talked, and if any Tibetans are 
in the village they are excluded. This at once recalls the 
Lahu New Year's feast, which is called the Waw-léng. 
At Ming Hka at this season jingals are fired at sunset for 
three days, and during that period at frequent intervals 
parties firing guns and beating gongs make the round of 
the shrines and deposit wax candles and lighted joss- 
sticks. In other Lahu villages where the old traditions 
have been forgotten, the festival is kept, but it is purely 
animistic, ‘The sacrifices are made to the spirits and there 
is much playing on the ken, the reed mouth-organ, and 
dancing by both men and women. During the festival, 
however, no stranger is allowed to enter the village, and 
if by chance one happens to be there he is detained till 
the feast is over and is then sent away deprived of every- 
thing he has, even to his clothes. No language but Lahu 
miy be spoken while the Waw-lény lasts, The Lahu also: 
celebrate another festival a fortnight later, which they 
call the Little New Year, the Waw-noi, which only lasts 
a single day, and it is worth noting that Mr. R. C. Bourne, 
of the Chinese Consnlar Service, found that in some places 
the Lo-lo have a similar festival, while elsewhere some of 
the Lo-lo tribes have adopted Buddhism, even to the 
extent of building monasteries. Prince Henri d'Orleans: 
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made a superticial study of the languages of the Lahn, thé 
Lo-lo, and the Lissu, another tribe which inhabits the 
western portions of much the same tract of country 
reaching up towards Tibet, and he found general 
resemblances in all three dialects. 

The Lissu have no written character. The Moso 
writing has no real existence as such, The Lahu, at any 
rate in the British Shan States, have none. The Moso 
written character is only known to their “ medicine men”, 
who may be compared with the fa fu ye of the Lahu. 
Their manuseript books have the pages divided inte little 
squares running horizontally from left to right. These 
partitions are tilled with hieroglyphies or rough drawings 
of men, houses, animals’ heads, and conventional sips 
for the sky, lightning, and other natural phenomena. 
They are prayers beginning with the mention of the 
ereation of the world, and ending with an enumeration of 
all the ils which menace mankind, which man can avoid 
if he is pious and gives alms to the magicians, or religious 
teachers. 

The Lo-lo, as we know, liave, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say had, a written character which Terrien 
de Lacouperie found to have resemblances with that of 
the Bugis and Mankassars of Sumatra, as well as with 
the Indo-Pali characters of the Asoka fragment. Their 
writing is a sort of ideographic system based on picture- 
writing, and the difficulty of studying it is vastly 
increased by the disconcerting fact that few of their » 
literary men nowadays are able to read any but their 

own particular MSS, 

The resemblances to Indo-Pali seript, however, are 
distinctly suggestive. Asoka we know sent missionaries 
far and wide. The equally great, and perhaps even more 
zealous, Kanishka some generations later also sent apostles 
north and south and east and west. It was these 
missioners who introduced Buddhism into Tibet and 
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Mongolian and beyond. It is impossible to believe that 
they came only to preach by word of mouth. They 
would certainly take their texts with them, and where 
the creed was taught it is not likely that the means of 


recalling its details would be omitted. The fact that all 


these texts have disappeared proves nothing, for fighting 
in these parts was continuous for centuries and the 
conquering soldier has no respect for anything. The 
Chinese in their recent movement into Tibet destroyed 
latiasseries in preference to anything else, and it is one of 
the most grievous complaints of the Dalai Lama that they 
used religious MSS. for resoling their boots. The Chinese 
annals speak of the Negai-lao kingdom as being quite 
i reasonable approximation to their own civilization, which 
is a concession that they are not too free in making, in much 
later times, Some of the details given certainly suggest 
Buddhism. When the Tai were overthrown at Tali-fu 
they were exterminated quite as effectually as the Hui- 
hui, the Panthes, were six hundred years later, when the 
Mohammedan insurreetion was quelled. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are no remains of their Buddhism or 
of their literature to be traced, but the suggestions of 
Buddhism still to be found among the surrounding hillmen 
inevitably create the belief that it must have existed, and 
if they had the religion they must also have had written 
characters of a kind, probably not known to the mass of 
the people, beeause religion always has tried to keep to 
itself an esoteric character—witness the Vulgate, the 
Abhidhamma, written in the Pali, which never was 
a spoken tongue, and the Granth. The matter is one 
quite incapable of proof at the present time, but very 
little is known about the Tai; Mrs. Leslie Milne’s book 
is likely to remain the standard work about them for 
& good many years, and it seems desirable to enter 
4 caution against the adoption of the belief that the Tai 
derived their religion, and with it their writing and 
Itas. LOLI, Ht 
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__fiterature, from the south. It was they who colonized th 
south country; more than likely they got their present — 
form of Buddhism from there, but that is no more a proof — 
that they had neither Buddhism, literature, nor written 
character before than it is true that Buddhism and 
literature were tirst introduced to Upper Burma when — 
King Nawra‘ta destroyed Thatén and carried off every- 
thing living and portable to Pagin on the Irawaddy. 
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THE PANCARATRAS OR BHAGAVAT-SASTRA 
Br A. GOVINDACARYA SVAMEN, MLB.A.S. 
PART I 
1, The synonymy of what is well known as the Paiea- 


rétra is thus given in the Paidme-tantra (one of the 105 
Tantras or Sathhitiis) :-— 


Stiris suhrid bhigavatas sitvatal paiica-kila-vit* | 
Ekintikas tanmayas ca pdiieanitrika ity api || 
(iv, 2, 88.) 


From this it is evident that Pitceritra = Bhaigavata = 





2, This Sastra or Science (of the Worship of the One 
God = Monotheism) is also called Ekiyana, which means 
the Only Way (Monotheism), For, as is stated in Isvwra- 
Seuhita, Narada tells the Sages— 

Moksayaniiya vai panthi etad anyo na vidyate | 
Tasmid Hkayanam nima pravadanti manisiyal || 
(i, 28.) 


Le. “ Whereas there is no other Path than this One to— 


Emancipation (mokea), the wise call this by the name 
Ekiiyana”, 


3. This Science is also known as the Mila-Veda or 


Root-Science (or Root-Knowledge), inasmuch as Vasudeva 
is at the Root of all Knowledge, as the following verse 
explicitly says— 


* See par. 7 wyra, where the term Parica-bdla-pardyaye oceurs, For 
explanation, see por, 9 iafrn, The confusion of this with Piitcundtra 


must be avoided, as in footnote 53, p. 16, Dr. G. An Ama 
Nariyeeniye (net, Antig., 1000, Reprint), 
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Mahato Yeda-vrksasya miala-bhito mahin ayam | 
Skandha-bhita Ry-idvis te ikha-bhatad ca yoginah || 
Jagan-milasya Vedasya Visudevasyna mukhyatah | 
Pratipidakatd siddhi Méla-Védaikhyata dvijah | 
Adyam Bhigavatam dharmam  di-bhate krte yuge | 
Manava yogya-bhitas te anutisthanti nityadah |) 
(Id. i, 24-6.) 

1c. This (Science) is the root of the Veda-tree: the 
Rg and others are its trunk and branches, This 
(Science) is called by the name Miila-Veda (= Root- Veda), 
because it is an exposition of Vasudeva, the Root of 
the Universe. This is the Original Bhigavata-Dharma,! 
which in the Krta age worthy men observed always". 


4+. That this Ancient Science js Ancient, and not 
orupimated by Vasudeva, the Son of Vasudeva = Krsna, 
is evident from the word Viisudeva, meaning “He who 
permeates all”, though grammatically it is also a 
patronymic, viz. “son of Vasudeva”. For tirstly, the 
word Vasudeva oceurs in the Taittiriya - Upanisad 
passage known as the Vignu-Gayatrt, Secondly, we 
have in the Padma-tantra— 


Vasudeva-sutasyipi sthipanam Vasudeva-vat || 
lili, 29, 28.) 
1.¢. “ The installation of the Son of Vasudeva (Krsna) 
is like that of Visndeva (the Ancient One)”. 


Thirdly, that the Ekayana Science is one of the Ancient 
Selences learnt by Narada, is evident from what Narada 
himself tells Sanatkuméra in the Chindoquya Upanisat— 


“ Rg-Vedam Bhagavo ‘dhyemi Yajur-Vedam Sama-Vedam 
Mtharvapari caturtham Itihisa-Puripar pafeamath Vedanirn 
Vedam Pitryath Ratim Daivam Nidhi Vako-vikyam Ekd- 
yanam.” (vii, 1, 2.) 


From such Upanisad Passages ne ‘nat khalu AAdgarutd VYama- 
Tigaynth grechanti™, oft quoted by the ancient Aciiryas, it is further 
evidence of the eternality af the Bhaigavata Religion. 
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ie, “O Sanatkuméra, I have learnt Rg-Veda, Yajur- 
Veda, Sima-Veda, Atharvana . . Ekayanam.” ! 


Also see the word occurring in the same Upanisat 
vil, 1, 4; 212 62:7, 1, 

Fourthly, Sri Krsna Himself says in the Bhagavud- 
Gila (vii, 19)— 

Visudevah sarvam iti sa mahitmi sudurlabhah, 
i.e. “That great soul is hard to find who knows 

‘Vasudeva is all’; ‘ 
showing that the Bhigavata or Vasudeva Religion was 
not originated or invented in Krsna’s days, but was 
existent from time primeval. 

Further, Sri Krsna contirms this position, viz, the 
eternity of the Bhigavata Religion, by telling Arjuna that 
what he taught him now was the Ancient Religion, which 
from time to time is forgotten by men, and He comes and 
revives it. Read Bhagavad-Gita, iv, 1-3— 


Imai Vivesvate yogam proktavin sham avyayam || 

Vivasvin Manave priha Manur [ksvikave “bravit | 

Evam parampari-priptam imam rijarsayo viduh || 

Sa kilen-eha mahati vogo noastah Parantapa | 

Sa ev-iyam mayi te ‘dya yorah proktah purdtanah || 

10. “It was I (the Ancient, not merely as Krsna now) 
who taught this Divine Science (Yoga) to Vivasvin (the 
Sun). Vivasvin taught Manu; and Mann taught 


' Ekdyosa appears to have been one of the Upanisads, or the crown 
of all Upanisads, of which the whole Pificaritra literature appears to be 
ers commentary. So do we learn from the Sri-praine Soohitd, ti 

so 
“Velom ehdyonem niima Vedinim dirasi sthitam 
Tad arthakam Pificaritram moksedam tat-kriyivatim, 
Yasmin ecko moksa-mirgo Veile proktas sanitanah, 
Mad-Ainidhana-ripens tasmid eliyanam bhavet.” 

* Sri Krena’s reference here is to the primeval Vasudeva Dharma, not 
to Himself as the son of Vasudeva, to which latter Ho Himself alludes 
in the Bhagavad-Gitd, v, x, 37, viz, “ Vesninim Viisudevo ‘harm ", 
aoe see my note on Vasudeva in the Jndian Antiquary, p, 310, 
| vavem ber, 1910. 
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Ikevaku. That this is thus traditionally derived, the 
Royal Sages know. But by long lapse of time the 
Science was lost. And this Ancient Science has again 


by Me now told thee, O Foe-dread (Arjuna) ”. 


Here “Royal Sages know” does not mean that only 
the Royal Sages or Keatriyas know, and that Brahmanas 
therefore do not know; nor does it mean that Ksatriyas 

origmated it without reference to the Brihmanas, Also, 
the term “Royal” is also interpretable as “those Sages 
who have attained royalty or eminence in the Divine 


Science”; and therefore need not necessarily mean Keatriyas.! 


Besides, if the Ancient, as He says, taught Vivasvan, my 


: it be adduced from this that the Ancient was a Keatriya, 


or that Vivasviin (the Sun) is a Keatriya? It is simply 
Narayana, the Primeval God, teaching Narada to begin 
with—Niarada, the mind-born son of Brahma and there- 
fore a divine Brihmana (Brahmarsi)—as may be seen 


- from Jseora-Sanhita, i, 4 £— 


Niiriyayam tapusyantati Nora-NirayapAsrame 
Samsevantas sada bhaktva moksipliva-vivitsaval. 
Samsthitd munayas sarve Niarfiyana-parayayih 
Kilena kena eit svargit Nirayana-didrksaya 

Tatrivatirya devarsih Niiradas sa kutihalah 

Drstvi Nadrayanam devam mumaskrtyn krtitjalih 
Pulakiiicita-carvitigah prahpsta-vadano munih 


Stutva nindvidhaih stotraih prapamya ca muhur mubuh 


Pijayimiisa tam Devan Nariyanam inimayam 
Atha Niriyayo devah tam aho Muni pungavan 


Etexim Siitvatam sistram upadestui tvam arhasi 
Ityuktv-intardadhe Sriman-Nariiyana-munis tadii. 


Princely Koowledge ", 





Munayo hy atra tisthanti prarthayana Horeh padam 


Le. “The Sages (swnis) lovingly served Narayana 
absorbed in meditation at Nara-Niriyan-Aérama (Badari 


\ Similarly Raja-ridyd of Bhagavad-Gité, ix, 2 does not mean “the 
Science of the Kings (ic. Keatriyas)", bat means.“ Royal Science or 
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in the Himalayas). Wishing to see Narayana, Narada 
descended from Svarga; and seeing Him, prostrated and 
stood up with hands clasped, with joy beaming in his 
face and thrilling in his frame. He burst forth in praise, 
again and again casting himself at His feet. He 
worshipped (thus) the Holy Nariyana, Then spake 

Niriyana to the sage-chief thus: ‘The sages sit here 

praying for Haris feet, and Thou art tit to teach them 

the Satvata-Sastra (= Paiea-ratra).! So saying Sriman- 

Narayana made Himself invisible ”. 

Also read Bharadvaja-Samhitd cited under par. 6 infra, 
as also iii, 41 (id.), and its Purisista, i, 85. 

As to the primordial or primeval character of this 
Bhagavata (= Vasudevic or Paicaritra) religion, further 
reference is invited to Maha&-niriyana, Brahma-bindu, 
Mukti, Rimatipani, and Vasudeva Upanisads.* 

5. That Paiearnitra is Vedic and possesses Authority 
(so that its precepts and practices are to be followed by 
all those who own allegiance to Veda) is expressed in the 
Pidma-tontra verse— 


_! ‘The whole literature of the Bhagavata Religion is called the Sittrata- 
“istra ina generic sense. In o specific sense Sdifrafa is also the nome 


at one of the 108 and odd Pificardtra-Sarhhites or Treatives comprising: 


the Agamic Science. The Sattvata-Sdstra is again divided into two 
branches, the bigger of which is called the Paiicaritra, and the smaller 


the Vaihinasa, probably the fifty-thind in the list of the Sarhhitas given 


infra, por. 13. Read Jinan. Sushitd, i, 62: “Tat syit deedkd Paiea- 
rufra-Vaihdwar vibhedatah.” It is not borne out by orthodoxy, to 
consider Sitteatas and Bhdgavatas as of two different schools, for 
Sittvate = Bhigavata. The term Sdffeata is thos derived; “ Sat 
Brahma, sattvam vii; tadvantas Sitvantah Brohma-vidah, sitviki vi ; 


tesim idam karma, 4astram vA, sitvatam ; tot-kurviinéh tod-doaksdnds 
Vij sitaynti sukhayaty daritdn itl sit Poramdétma; sa otegim osttt 
visatvatah ; «iteanto vi mohi-bhdgacatdé™” ( Vigne-Sohoerc-ncnen-bhdgye 


by Parddarn- Beiter 
"See par, 7 tafe. We wish to invite the attention of Dr, G. A, 


Grierson (and other Oriental scholars as well) with reference to his- 


opinion, reiterated again in JRAS. for April, 110, p. 284, note, viz, Tt 


isan historion] fact that the Bhigavata religion took its rise, not omonget 
the Erdkmanas, but amongst the Agatriya caste” (italics ours, See 


ni 3, pp. 942), 
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Sruti-milam idam Tantrat praminam Kalpa-sittravat, 

(i, 1, 88.) 
ic. “This Tantra is Sruti-origined or Sruti-rooted, 
and is an Authority like, for example, the Kalpa- 

Stitra 

fi. The meaning of the term Pavearatra is thus ex- 

plained :—(a) Pidma-Tantra. The question is put— 
Mahopanisad -akhyasyn ‘istrasy-isya mahimate ! 
Paiicaritra-zamakhy-dsan kathata loke pravartate, 
(i, 1, 684-69.) 
i.e. * How, O wise sire! is this Mahopanisat currently 
known in the world as Paficaritra ?” 

To which Samvarta is made to answer thus :— 
Paiic-etarini distrini rétriyante mahinty api 
Tat-sannidhan samikhyisau tena loke pravartate, 

iL¢. “ Because the Five Other Great Sastras are like 
darkness in the presence of this (Pifearatra), thence 
is it currently known by the term Piiicaritra ". 

The other Five Sistras are— 

(1) Yora (author Virifica or Hiranya-garbha), 

(2) Sitikhya (author Kapila). 

(3) Buddha (author Buddhi-miirti), 

(4) Arhata (author Arhata or Jina). 

(3) Kapila,Suddha-Saiva. Paiéupata (a group—author Siva), 
(Vide op. cit., i, 1, 47-50.) 

Or it may be also thus interpreted :-— 

Pantcatvam vthavii yadvat dipyamine divikare 
Reehanti ritrayas tadvat itarini tad-antike, 
(Id., i, 1, 71.) 
' We would also recommend our readers to o perusal of the subject- 


matter, viz, Pificaritras noticed in chapters 20-40 of the Agni-Puriiin 
(Pina Anandairama Series), 


* Read Mahdhhdrata, Santi-Parvan, Moksa-Dharma, 340, 11i— 


* Séitvatam vidhim isthiya pitas Sadkarsacons yuh 
Idom Mahapernisnadainy carve: Veda samanvitam.™ 
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Le. “As when the Sun rises, the nights die, so others 

die in the vicinity of this (Pifcaritra)”. 

(hy Narada-Paiecaritra— 

Riitram ca jiifina-vacanam jiiinam pafca-vidham smrtam 
Tén-edam Paiica-ritram ca pravadanti mantyinnah. 

Le. “idtram 1s a term signifying knowledge, and 
hecause of this there are five (patica) kinds, therefore a 
the wise call it Patica+rdtram”™. (i, 1, 44.) “ 
The Five Kinds of Knowledge (read op. cit., verses 45-56) 

are said to be— 
(1) Tattva (this is adtfriéa), 
(2) Mukti-prada (also sattvita). 
(3) Bhakti-prada (this is navryyunye). 
(4) Yaugika (this is rapes). 
(5) Vaisayika (this is tm). 


| 
™ « 
} _ 


(c) Sri-Pragna-Soam/atd, ii, 40, states— 
Riitrir ajiinam ity uktam 
Paitc-ety ajiine-nicakam. 

Le. ited, night, means nescience, and peiiec, derived 
from the root pac, to cook, means that which ‘cooks’, i 
ic. destroys that nescience ". Hence Paficaratra is the 
science which dispels ignorance. 

Also (d) Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, xi-64, 65, 66(7), and 
(e) Kamijala-Samhita, chap, i, may be referred to. 
7. The Aciryas or Teachers in succession who promul- 
gated these doctrines (omitting Narayana and Narada, 
vide par. 4 supra) are thus stated :-— 
Puri Totidri-dikhare Sindilyo ‘pi mahi-munih 
Samihita-mani bhitva tapas taptva mahatturam 
Anekiini sahasrini varginim tapaso ‘ntatah - 
Dviparssyn yugnsy-finte dau kali-yugasya ca l 
Miksit Samkarsanit Inbdhvi vedam Ekdyandbhidam 
Sumanturh Jaiminim esiva Bhreuin esiv-Aupagiyanam 
Mauijyfiyanam ca tat Vedat samyag adhyipayat puri. 
(Jsvara-Samhitd, i, 88-41.) 








| 
a 


q 
a 
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ie. “In days past, on Totadri peak, Sandilya the 
great sage sat fixed in severe austerities (fapus) for 
many many years. In the end he obtained from 

Sarhkarsana—in the interim between Dvipara age and 

Kali age—the Veda going by the name of Ekiyana, 

and taught them well to Sumantu, Jaimini, Bhren, 

Aupagayana, and Mauijyayana”.! 

And then in viii, 175-7, of the same Samhita, Narada 
tells— 

Ekintino mahibhagih Sathakopa-purassarih 

Ksopyfiim krt-dvatiri ye lokojjivana-hetuna 

Sindilyidyis ch ye c-inye Paienritra-pravartakih 

Prahlidas c-aiva Sugrivo Viyusinur Vibhisanah 

Ye c-iinye Sanakidya4 oa Paficakila-pariyanah 

Ke Sathakopa and others, great devout saints, 

hecame incarnate on earth to save creatures: Sanaka 
and others, Sandilya and others, Prahlada, Sugriva, the 

Wind-Son (Hanuman), Vibhisana and others—the strict 

observers of the Five-Timed Injunctions ( Paitica-Inila)* 

—(these) are the Promulgators of the Paiicaratra ”. 

With reference to Sandilya, attention is invited to 
No. 10, Sandilya-Vidya, and No. 32, Sriman-N yaisa-Vidyi, 
in the Table of the 32 Vidyas, pp. 129-30 of our 
Bhagavad-Gita with Ramanuja’s Commentary” 

Next, after Sathakopa and others, comes Ramiénuja. 
For Narayana tells Bala-bhadra (or Bala-rima, the brother 
of Krena) thus ([4vera-Samhita, xx. 278-80) :— 

‘Thus the descent af the Bhigavata Religion is, in the Arta Age, 
from Narn-Niriyana to Narada; at the end of the Dedpara Age, fram 
Smikarsana to Sandilya; inthe Kadi Age, from Vigvaksena to Sathakopa, 
a4 Will further appear. 

* Of the term Pafed-bdle-eit in peur. | seporn. 

"From this it is evident that a succession of Bralimana teachers 
preeede the Kentriyas aa the promulgators of the Khiigavata doctrine. 
Sor need the monopoly be solely accredited to the Keatrivas (see note 2, 
P. 080 supra) or even to the Brihmanas. For among the exponents of 
thes doctrine figure archangels (Visvaksens, etc. ), angels (Sanatkaméra, 
te.) Esia (SAndilya, ete,), Rikensas (Prahlida, ote.), men of all cnates 
(Sithakopa, ete, ), and ever minkey-gods (Sugriva, Hanuman, ete.) 
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Asti te vimala bhaktih Mayi Yadava-nandana ! | 
Prthamam Sesa-ripo Me kaimkaryam akarod bhavin |) 
Tatas to Laksmano bhfitvi Miim dridhitavin iha | 
Idinim api Mim vastam Balabhadra! tvam arhasi | 
Kaliy api yuge bhiyeah kascid bhitva dvijottamah | 
Nini-vidhair bhoga-jalair arcanam Me karisyaai || 


ie." O Son of Yadu-race (Balarima)! thou hast clean *) 
(or pure) devotion (or love) for Me. Thou, first as Sesa, ; 
didst great service for Me. Then next didst thou af 
worship Me as Laksmana. Thou art now serving Me 
as Balabhadra. Thou shalt again in Kali age be born 
as a creat Brihmana (= Raminuja), and shalt worship 
me with many things of joy "A 
Brhad-Brahma-Samhitd (ii, 7, 66 .) makes this clear, , 

thus :— ‘ 

Dvija-rapepa bhavita ya tu Sambkarsaypibhidhii || 
Dviparinte knler idan pagaya-pracure jane | 
Riminnj-eti bhavith Vigyu-dharma-pravartakah || 
Srimigesa-dayi-pitram viddhi Riminujam munim | 
Yena sandarsitah panthai Vaikunthikhyasya sadmanah || 
Param-aikintiko dharmo bhava-pica-vimorakah | 
Yatr-inanyataya proktam avayoh pida-sevanam || 
Kiilen-ichhidito dharmo madiyo "yam varinane! | 
Tadii maya pravrtto ‘yam  tat-kil-dcita-mirtinii || 
Visvaksen-idibhir bhaktair Sathiri-pramukhair dvijaih | 
Riminnujena muninai kalan samsthiim upesyati || 

Le," My Sathkarenna part (O Sri), says Nariyana, 
‘is the form of a Brahmana, by the name Ramiinuja, 
which it is going to take, after the Dviipara age and 
in the Kali age, to expound the Visnu -dharma 
(= Bhagavata Religion), when the world will be full 
‘Ch Rimdyana, vi, 131, 121— 

Adi-clevo mahi bihuh Harir Nairivano vibhiuh | 
Saksid Kimo Raghu-dresthas Séso Lakemana ucyate || 
Le. Niriyansa Himself becomes Rima andl Ses becomes Lakemann. : 


7 Cf. the verse cited in our Bhagarad-(1e, Introd., p. xiv— 
loath prathomah ropa Laksmened eo tate pore | 
Aulghhetvas trtivas tu kalan Aaéent (Riminoja) bhavisyati || 
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of heretics or renegades ( pisonda). Know that 
Ramanuja will be the specially favoured of Sri-Raniga 
(-néitha), and he will show the Way to the Realm 
known as Vaikuntha. The One -pointed Religion 
exclusively to be rendered to Thee and Me (=Sriman- 
Niriyana)—the religion which delivers (creatures) 
from the bonds of sarhsira (material existence —becomes 
dimmed by age, O fair-faced one! According to the 
requirements of the age, I take many forms, and act 
by means of My devotees such as Visvaksena, Satha- 
kopa, ete., and Rimanuja in the Kali age *", 
Bhiradvija-Saimhita, iv, 92. teachos— 

Abhyarthito jagnd-dhitrya Sriva Nirivayas svayam 

Upidisad imam yozam iti me Niradit érutam. 

i.e." Prayed to by Sri, the Universal Mother, Nira- 
yana Himself taught (Her) this yora. So did I hear 
from Nirada ", 


From the above it will be seen how the hierarchy 
(Guru-parampara) of the Sri-Vaisnavas or Sri-Sampra- 
diyins came to be constituted thus :-— 


(1) Narayana _ {Sriman-Nariyana, or Universal 
(2) Sri* - |Mother-Father or Father-Mother, 


* Curiously enough, theosophists (for example read C. Jinarijadisa's 
“Lives of the Initiates in the April (1910) number of the Theosophic 
Afessenger, p. 386) affirm that he who was Apollonins Tyana and sub- 
sequently Jesus the Christ hecame Riiminuja thereafter in India, ‘The 
following extract is made therefrom to incite inquiry: ‘In India, next 
to Sit Kpma, who proclaimed the Path of Devotion, Sri RamAnuja holds 
a unique position among his brother philosophers. When we realize that 
the gentle Jesus of Palestine, after » life as Apollonius of Tyans, later 
took birth in South India about the twelfth century as Ramanuja, we 
fan account for the intensely devotional trend of his Philosophy, Tndeed, 
me we study his life and work, we can seo that he took birth there for the 
apecial purpose of roviving the idea of Bhakti that was being lost to 
Indian thought.” 

* Rear 


“ Sti-Vigno-loke Bhagavan Visner Nardyanas svayam 
Proktavan mantra-rij-acin Lakemyai tap-idi-porvakam,” 
(Cited in Comm. on Mikya-(are-parwinperd, | 
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(3) Visvaksena! = Seneéa = the Lord of Hosts (the 
Eternals). : 
(4) Sathakopa or Sathagropa* (the Mortal-Immortal}. 
(5) The others between (4) and (6). 
(G) Rimannja! 
(7) Succession after (6), up to one’s own Holy Preceptor.* 
In a work called Viirtd-méa/a (or Garland of Talks), 
p. 95, 202nd Talk (Telugu edition, Madras, 1887, Saras- 
vati- Bhandfira Press), a question was asked how the 
efficaciousness of the Apostolic Pedigree would he affected 
by the omissions of many names between. The answer was 
that it would not be atfected, inasmuch as the efficaciousness 
of the Patriarchal Pedigree would not be affected by the 
omission by a Brahmana, of the Parentage beyond the 
Great-vrandfather, the Grandfather ‘and the Father, when 
he offers to these ancestral libations such as Tarpaya and 
Sriddha, Enter alia, the story of Visvaksena is told in 
Padma-tuntra, iii, 32,113 ff Thus he comes next to Sri. 
And his worship is enjoined (inter alia) in Lakemi-tantra, 
ch. 40, and Bh@radeija-Samhitd, i, 84. Also see JRAS., 
' Read— 
* Sv-opadistin ati-pritya tipah-pundr-idi-pirvakam 
Visnu-loke (ajvatirniya priyiya satatam Harel 
Senesiva Privé Vienoh mila-mantra-lvaydidikam.” 
* Read— 
“ Sencias svayam Agatya prityi Sri-nagarim éubhim 
Muthipopiya munaye tintrini-mila-viisine 
Tip-adi-pirvakam mantrialvayo-alcka-varin kramdt 
Visou-patnya Mahilakemya niyogid upadistavin 
Punas co Nithamunaye peiion-sariskiira-pirvakam 
Bhatta-nitha-prabhrtibbih nicmitair divya-yogibhih 
Divvair virhtaticankbyikaih probandhais saha desiknh 
Svokta-Drimida-Vedinim caturnim upsuleda-krt." 


(Op, eit, } 


(Op. cit.) 
* Real p. 270 with footnote, JRAS, for April, 1910, by Dr. G. A, 
Grierson. 
Read — 
Addy upadisel Vedo-Khila-Re-Vedn-sorsjiikam 
Asmad-guruobhya ity adi vikya-trayam Arindama !" 
(Op. cit.) 


ol 





January, 1910, p. 108 (G. A. Grierson). Ahirbudhnya- 
SamAita, 6, 40, also narrates the ti ght between Vievaksenna 
(ealled Sesiifana also here} and Madhu-Kaitabha. ) 

S The Diks&. or what may be ealled the Masonic 
initiation for the Sri-Vaisnavas, consists of— 


(1) Tapa (the fire-marking with Holy Divine Symbols). 
(2) Punidra (the paint-marks on forehead and body), 
(3) Naima (the name-taking, like christening and 
baptism), 
(4+) Mantra (receiving the Holy Formula), 
(5) Yaga (Divine Worship)! 
- 


A man may belong to any caste, and still be eligible for 
becoming a Vaisnava mason (or freemason) Jévare- 
Samhita, viii, 179, says— 


Sva-svil-varnisram -ficira- sadysikrti-cestitin | 

Léfichitin Cakra-Saikhabhyam bhujayor daksinaditah |/ 
ie,“ They remain severally in their own Varna (caste), 

Agframa (sacramental stage), and cdr (customs), but 

are all impressed (without distinction) with the Cakra 

(discus) and Swikha (conch) ”. 


"These aro called the Pavica-Samekdres, or the Five Vaisnava 
ehapter on “ Symbology "in our Lives of Saints. Freemasons or simply. 
Masons know that symbols have each their mennings. With reference 
to Vaisnovic masonry and the Holy Symbols employed by it, the beat 
English article that has vet been written is the one by Dr, G4. Gttersnn, 
vin “The Auspicions Marka on the Feet of tho Incarnate Deity" 
(JRAS., January, 1910, Pp 87 iL), to which particular attention ts 
invited, espocially of tho Masonic world. This is what « certain writer 
ways; “These symbols were not picked up, discovered or invented. by 
wen in snolent monasteries or temples ‘They were given to mon 
Mrectly from on High by the ministers of God, ‘Their deeper meaning 
{sso recondite that it could mever have been discovered by man without 
tad U.8,A.), 

sec uke the 3 itualists of Masonry, these Five Sacraments are of great 
value to those who know and practian them, 1. = 





Also Padma-tantra, iv, 23, 118 ff, may (inter alia) 
be read. | 
That all are eligible for this Diksa without distinction, 
says further, Jévare-Samhita, xxi, 40, 41— 
Sarve anmanis catviro gotra-pravari-varjitih | 
Utkarso n-dpakareaé ca jititas tesu satumatah || 
Pholesn nih-spyhis sarve dvidasiksara-cintakah | 
Moks-aika-niseayaé 4iva-sitak-Adauea-varjitih || 
ie. “ There is no distinction of Gofra or Provera 
(ie. racial, clannish, and such other guild-denomina- 
tions); all the Four (ie. Brihmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sidra) are equal. There is no high and low 
(distinctions) of caste (jati). They are (all) meditators 
of the (Holy) Dvadas-iksari (or the twelve-syllabled 
Bhagavad -Vasudeva formula), unconcerned in other 
fruits than that of sure Mokea; and to them no (sacra- 
mental) impurities consequent on births and deaths (of 
kin) attach ”. 


Also read Rhdradvaja-Samhita, i, 14-16; Sudaréan- 
epenizat and Maha-Sudarsan-opaniat, 

Visnu-Tilaka, iv, 189-90, gives the verse— 

Pafica-satnskirn-diks-nisa §=Dova-deva-priyiivahai | 

‘Pafica-samskira-dthsdivin mahii-bhigavatas amrtah || 
Le. “ Tapa, ete., are the Five! Sathskiras or Initiations: 

(dike?) dear to the God of Gods. He who receives these 

is called the great Bhigavata "* . 

For elaborate treatment read Mhdradwije - Samhita, 
Parigista, ch, ii. 

9. The term Paiica-kala or Five-time-(observances) has 
already occurred (vide pars. 1 and 6 supra). These are 
observances enjoined on the pious Bhagavatas. ‘The 
Padma-tontra devotes a whole chapter to this, viz, 





| Vide enumeration of these above. 
2 Also seo Pardéara-Saahitd, ch. iv, and Tapla-calbrdibana- Vijaya. 





= 


7. 
Lb 
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iv (Caryd-pdda), 13, which may be read. Briefly they are, 
as Bhagavan tells— 

Adyam karm-ithigamanam (1) updddnam (2) atah-param | 

Djya (8) ca pasedt svddhydyas(4) tate pdgas (5) tatah-parnm || 

(1) Abhigamana (morning prayer, outing, ablution, ete.). 

(2) Upadana (earning things for Divine worship). 

(3) Ijya (Divine worship). 

(4) Svadhyaya (study of sacred works). 

(5) Yaga or Yoga (meditation on the Divine). 

The day, commencing at about 4 am. and closing at 
about 10 pm., is to be appropriated, in five different 
divisions, for each of the Five Holy Acts enumerated 
hbove— 

Paie-aite vidhayas tegii kilah pafic-aiva te kramiit || 
(Padma-tantra, iv, 18, 4.) 

Also read the third chapter of Bharadvaja-Samhita. 

SAndilya, who, as found in previous pages, was a strict 
Bhigavata, enters elaborately into a disquisition on this 
part of that religion in his Smrti, the Sandilya-Smrti. 
Also consult Vrddha-Hérita-Smrti, a great authority on 
the Bhigavata religion, and in whose ancestral line is 
Rimannja born, Of Harita it is written in the Brhad- 
Brahme-Samhitd (iv, 10, 75)— 

Hiarit-idyis ca munayal Sraty-edam Brabma-bhisitam | 

Pravartayiimisur ime smrtir ekintinim priyih. 

ie.“ Harita and other sages (initiated all into the 

Vaisnava-diksi) heard this Word of Brahma, and 

promulgated these Smrtis (Sacred Codes of Creed and 

Conduct)”, 


1. Sathakopa,? Riminuja, and such other saints 
(Azhviirs) and sages (Aciiryas) were born in Southern 
India to teach men the Bhiigavata rebyion. That the 


* Same as St, Namm-izhvir, whose life read in our Lires of Athnire or 
Drtvidd Saints, 
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former Sathakopa did so in the Dravida language (Tamil)! 
is borne out by such texts as— 
(a) Brhad-Brahma-Samhitd, 1, 4, 94— 
Drividesn janim labdhvi Mad-dharmo yatra tisthati | 
Priyo bhakta bhavanti "ha Muama-pdd-imbu-sevanit || 
Le. “Taking birth in the Dravida land, where My 
(Bhigavata) Religion prevails, mostly My devotees 
come into existence here, by drinking the water of My 
(holy) Feet", 
(hb) Iseera-Samhita, xi— 
Giyadbhir agre Devasya drdmidim érutim uttamém (v. 285) || 
Pathayed dramidim c-ipi stutim Vaisyava-sattamaih (y, 252) || 
_ie. briefly, “The Dravida Scriptures (revealed by 
Sathagopa, ete.) shall be recited before God by the 
Vaisnavas.” 


(ce) References to Pidma and other Puranic literature 
are also available; but Sri-Bhagavata (v, 35-40) sum- 
marizes the matter thus :-— 

Krtadigu mahd-rijan Kalav-iechanti sambhavam | 

Kalau khaln bhavisyanti Niriyana-pariyanih | 

Kvacit kvacit mahdrija! Dravilesu ca bhiriéah | 

Timraparyi-nad! yatra Krtamiali Payssvini, | 

Kiivert ca mahi-punyii, ete. || 

Le.“ Men born in the Krta, Treta, Dvipara ages, wished 

to take birth in the Kali age, because they knew that 
in this age would be born great souls devoted to 

Narayana. But these souls would be thinly scattered 

here and there; but in the Dravila (ie, Drivida) Land 





‘ How among the main Dravida languages, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Kannada (Kanarese), Tamil alone comes to be sanctified and has been 
chosen as the medium of spiritual instruction, and is ranked on a par with 
Suinskrit (hence the dual or (bAaga-Vedinta af the Sri-Vaisnavas), may be 
learnt froma Sanskrit work called SambAu-Rokasys, and from the dcdre - 
Ardaya by Azhagiya Manavija-p-perumil Niyinar, the younger brother 
of Lokiloirya, the author of Artha-Pateaka (ride RAS, for July, 1910). 
He is sombered 48 in the Syocession List (see our Life of Hamdnuja), 

ymas, 1OLL. 62 
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they would be found in some numbers, living by the 

side of such rivers as Tamraparni, Krtamila, Payasvini, 

Kaveri the Holy ”. 

The Bhaktamala, written by the men of the North of 
India, tells us how the Seience and Traditions of the 
Bhagavata Religion were carried North, from South, by 
Raminanda the diseiple of Riimanuja, and spread hy his 
diseiples again,! 


PART II 

L1. The antiquity and authoritativeness of the Paten- 
rdéfra nay be gathered from— 

(1) The summary of its doctrines given in the Maha- 
bhirata, Mokaa-Dheorma, Ndriyantya* ch. 336-53. 

(2) Vedanta- or Brahmo-Sitras, in which the Sitra 

Utpatty-nsambhavit (ii, 2, 40 ff.) 

takes up the question, and both Sankara® and Rimanuja 
have commented on it. 

(3) Yamunicarya’s Agamea-Prémanyas 

(4) Raminuja’s Nitya. 

(4) Vedinticirya's Pajcunitra-Rakea, 


‘In this connexion the article ‘‘ Notes on Tul’si Das”, by Dr, Gi, A. 
Grierson, in the Jadian Antiquary, vol. xxii, p 206, 1805, narrating the 
list of succession, beginning from Sriman-Niiriynana, streaming down to 
Tal'si Dis, through Lakemi (Sri), Seniipati, Kari-sden (= Sathagopa), 
Nithamuni, Yimunioirya, Riménuja, Lokioirya, ete,, Riminanda, ete., 
is very interesting, a8 proving the solidarity of the Bhignavata Religion 
throughout Bharata-thanda (India), JRAS, for April, 1910, p. 270, has 
ilreudy been referred to. | 

* A neat and faithful translation of this has been recently made by 
De. G. A. Grierson (vide Jndian A ntiquery, vol, xxvii, September, 108), 

* Also in Anandagiri’s Saikura-Vijaya references occur; and it is 


__ chronicled therein that two of Saiikara’s disciples were specially ordained 


to teach Vaisnavism. 

“In another work written by Vamenioirya, viz: the Sictthi Traye, he 
mentions Saikura asa Brahma-Sdtra-Bhisyakirn. The year of Yamunii- 
cirya's birth is a.c. $16 (see Hierarchie Table in our Lives of Saints), 
Hence, from this internal evidence, Saikara must go to the ninth or 





¢ighth century at least. In the work Ageme- Primdnye, Yiu 


refers ton Adimir-Agama, 
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(6) References in the Purinas, such as the Visnu and 
Sri-Bhigavata. ; 

(7) Madhva’s or Anandatirtha’s Tuntra-Sdra. 

(8) Utpaladeva's [feara-pratyabhijid-daréana, a Saiva 
author, outside the pale of the Bhigavata Religion, refers 
to the Piticardtrea thus :— 

Sri Pifearitra-Srutiiv Aj... OVE, &te, 
Le." In the Blessed Pificariitrn Veda also . . . thus”. 

If the Senhkera-Bhasya on the Brahma-Sitras were 
closely studied, Sankara's predilection for Nirayana— 
which in other words is of the Bhagavata Religion—will 
be made manifest.! 

12. The creed of the Bhigavata System is summarized 
in the Naéréyantya, Maha-bharata, as pointed out in 
par. 10 above. The cult of it may be learnt from the 
four divisions in which the subject-matter is treated. 
These are 





(1) Jnana-pada. 
(2) Youa-péda. 
(3) Caryi-pada, 
(4) Kriya-pada. 

Briefly the first, or Jiidna-pade, treats of the nature 
and attributes of Brahman (God), the nature and purpose 
of Creation, the several regions of space, and so forth. 
The second, or VYoga-pada, treats of the constitution of 
man or the Microcosm, and how by austerities and 
meditation, Self and God may be realized. The third, or 
Corya-pada, treats of the selection of places for building 

' Aspecial paper is intended in due course to be presented on this part 
of the subject to the Royal Asintic Society, The following short extract 
from Sufkora-Hhdsya, however, will suffice now, as illaminating our 
contention here: “Tatra yat tivad ucyate yo ‘sau Nirliyannh Paro 
“wyaktit prasiddhah Parumiitm’ Sarvitri, on atmank - (f)jtmiinoam 
anckadhi vythya vyavatigthata iti, tan na nirikriyate™ (ii, 2, 43), 
Also in ii, 2, 45, “vipratisedhde-ca,” Saikara writes: “ Voeda-viprati- 
eehadt ca bhavati, catursa Vedesu evath éreyo (a)labdhwa aimulilye ilasiy 
hastram (Paficaritram) adhitavin ity adi.” See reference to Sandilya 
in por, 7. 
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temples, the architectural details connected with them, 
the method of making the several holy statues, and the 
ritual connected with their consecration, to render them fit 
for worship, and so forth. The fourth, or Kriya-pada, 
takes up the qualifications of the Temple celebrants (the 
worshippers), the daily, monthly, yearly, ete, modes of 
worship, and processions of various kinds, in cars, ete, 
and celebrations of other casual festivals; the measure, 
meaning, efficacy,and method of applying various Vaisnava 
mantras, and so forth. | 
Tt will be seen from this division that the first two 
divisions constitute the theoretical, and the second two the 
practical, side of the Bhigavata Religion. From another 
standpoint the former half deals with abstract or inner 
worship, and the latter half with concrete or outer 
worship. 
After treating the first half, the Padmae-tontra prefaces 
the second half thus :— 
Brahma asks Niariyaua— 
Bhagavan! Deva-deviéa! Saftkha-cakra-gadi-dhara ! | 
Jidina-Yogaun ca kirtsnyena nirviya-phaladau érutan | 
Tayor avidusim Deva! nédhikarah kadieana | 
Ajiifininim ca bhaktanim gatim tvim iechatiin nryam || 
Yen-épiyens nirviinn-phalam svarg-adi c-ctarat | 
Bhavaty upiyam tam jum upadestum Tvam arhasi || 
(iii, 1-8.) 
ie, “O Bhagavan! God of Gods! Wearer of Disens, 
Conch, and Club! heard (by me) have been the Jidna 
and Yoga (parts, of the subject), the Givers of salvation 
(niredna). But the ignorant are not qualified, Lord, 


for these (ways), and Thou desirest them also, Thy 


devotees, to win Svarga, ete, and Nirvana (material 

heavens and the ultimate spiritual state). Which, then, 

is the way for these? Prithee, teach me.” | 

After this the Outer or Objective Worship, constituting 
the Kriyd-pada and Curya-padu, are explained, | 


Site | a ee 
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13. “How can the All-pervading Spirit be limited 
within any required dimensions, how can the Infinite and 
Abstract be contined within the limits of a concrete object, 
symbol, or image?” Such is the question Brahma puts 
to Bhagavan (Narayana). 


Vyipino Deva-devasya pratistha kidpst mata | 
Bhagavan satiéayinasya mama niscayato vada || 
(Padma-tantra, iii, 26, 1.) 
iv. “ Blessed Lord! I have a doubt how to an all- 
Siena Lord (God of Gods) there can be pratistha, 
or fixture or ane in a particular spot? Prithee, 
noravel the truth ” 


To this question Ener thus replies :-— 


Sarva-bhitasya jatasya Harir fitma sthito ‘pi san | 
Mantra-viryicea mihitmyat sthipakasya guros tathd || 
Pratimiyim prakarsena satmnidhatte Haris svayam | 
Kimiin aesiins tatraiva Harim arthayate janah || 
Tena pratisthi-nim-edam anvartham vartate bhuvi | 
Yatha ea vauhnir dahano na dahan vyipya tisthati || 
Arani-mathanid bhiyo jiiyaménah pradyévate | 
Dahan-fidini karmiyi karoti ca yathi-tatham l| 
Tatha sarva-gato Visyor adpéyalh prikytair jannih | 
Drsyate ca pratikptan mantriyo mantra-gauravat || 
Tasmit sarvitmand Visyum pratisthipy-Abhipdjayet | 
Silpibhir nirmite bimbe Sastra-drstena vartmana || 
(Padma-tantra, iii, 26, 2-7.) 
i.e. “Though Hari (Visnu or Narayana) is the soul of 
all existing things, He condescends to (specially) dwell 
in Symbols by the Power of Invoeations (manfra) and 
the Power of the Invoker. Creatures intreat the Lord 








(Hari) in this form for what they wish to possess 
Hence this Installation (pratis(hd, of the Lord) is full of 
meaning. As the Burner Fire permeates (objects) but 


burns not, but burns and becomes practically useful for 


other purposes when evoked by attrition of two: pieces 


of wood, so does Visnu, the All-Pervader, invisible to 


j 
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worldly men, become visible in the counterpart (Le. the 

Symbol or Image), to the Evoker, by the strength of the 

Invocation (mantra), Hence by all means install Visnu 

(in His Representative Forms), by means of statues, 

stulptor-made, according to rules laid down by Sastra "2 

l4. According to the Padima-tuntva the chief nur ber 
of Sarbhitas or Compendiums devoted to the exposition of 
the Bhigavata religion are 108; and the list given therein 
is as follows -— 

(1) Padmam, (2) Padmodbhavam, (3) Mayii-vaibhavamn, 
(+) Nalakibaram, (5) Trailokya-mohanam, (6) Visnutilaka, 
(7) Parama, (8) Naradiya or Narada? (9) Dyanadiya, 
(10)Vasistha, (11)Pauskara,(1 2)Sanatkuméara, (13)Sannka, 
(14) Satya, (15) Visva, (16) Sananda. (17) Mahi-prasna, 
(18) Sri-praéna, (19) Purusottama, (20) Mahendra, (21) 
Pafiea-pragna, (22) Tatva-sfigara, (23) Vagisa, (24) Sitvata, 
(25) Tejo-dravina, (26) Srikara, (27) Samvarta, (25) 
Visnu-sadbhiva, (29) Visnu-siddhanta, (30) Visnu-tatva, 
($1) Kaumira, (32) Visnu-rahasya, (33) Visnu-vaibhava, 
(34) Saura, (95) Saumya, (36) [évara, (47) Ananta, 
(38) Bhigavata, (29) Jaya, (40) Mila, (41) Pusti-Tantra, 
(42) Saunaka, (45) Méries, (44) Daksa, (45) Upendra, 
(40) Yoga-hrdaya, (47) Harita, (48) Pairameévara, (49) 
Atreya, (50) Angiras, (51) Vigvaksena, (52) Aréannsa, 
(53) Vaihiiyasa* (54) Vihagendra, ( 55) Bhirgava, (56) Para- 
pirusa,’ (57) Vajhavalkya, (58) Gautama, (59) Paulastya, 
(60) Sakola, (61) Jiin-Arnava, (62) Jimadagnya, (63) 
Yamya, (64) Narayana, (05) Piriisarya, (66) Jibala, 
(67) Kapila, (68) Vimana, (69) Riityayaniya, (70) Valmika, 
(71) Aupagiiyana, (72) Hairapya-garbha, (73) Agastya, 

' Read Hationale of Image. Worship by Yori Parthasdrathi. 

* This is perhaps not to be confounded with what goes by the name 
of Nirada-Paticaritra, until they can be proved to be the same. Also, 
there are two editions called by this name, one published by Banerji in 
1865 (Bibliotheca Ineica), and another by Bhuvanacandra Vasika in 1887, 
in the Jiainaratnikarn Press, Nimtala, Calcutta. 

* Vaihainasn (?). * Parama-purusa (1), 
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(74) Karsnya, (75) Bodhiyana, (76) Bhitrad vija, (77) Nira- 
simha, (78) Uttara-Gargya, (79) Sititapa, (80) Angirasa,! 
(81) KRasyapa, (82) Paiigala, (53) Trailok ya - Vijaya, 
(84) Yoga, (85) Vayaviya, (86) Viiruna, (87) Krsna, 
(88) Ambara, (89) Agneya, (90) Markandeya, (91) Maha- 
Sanatkumira, (92) Vyisa, (93) Visnu, (94) Ahirbudhnya, 
95) Righava, (96) Markandeya, (97) Parisada, (98) Brahma- 
Narada, (99) Suka-Rudra, (100) Uma-Mihesvara, (101) 
Dattitreya, (102) Sarva, (103) Variha-Mihira, ( 104) Sankar- 
cana, (105) Pradyumna, (106) Vamana, (107) Kali-ragzhava, 
(108) Pricetasa. (Piadma-tanfra, 1, 1, 96-111.) 

Of these, No. (18), Sri-praéna, is said to be the same as 
the Laksmi-tantra, but there are two separate treatises of 
these names also; and (98) Brahma-Niarada is probably 
the same as the Brhad-Brahma Sarhhita (?). 

In another list,in the place of (9) Dyanadiya, (15) Visva, 
(26) Srikara, (37) Ananta, (50) Angiras, (53) Vaihiyasa, 
(74) Karsnya, (87) Krena, (S88) Ambara, (97) Parisada, 
(98) Brahma-Narada, (99) Suka-Rudra, (106) Vimana, and 
(107) Kali-righava, are given: Kanva, Arjuna, Sridhara, 
Kanva, Madhura, Vaikhinasa, Jiyottara, Jaimini, Krena- 
camara, Sarhhiti-Saihgraha, Kalki, Variha, Suka, and 
Kapitijala 

In the list given here, Mirkandeya (96) and Vimana 
(106) are repeated; in their place I would safely substitute 
Viraha, Kanva, and Kapifijaln of the second list; and if 
(50) Angiras and (80) Atigirasa are both the same, I would 
replace one of them by Variha. But the number of 
Sathhitis need not be strictly 108. 

According to the Paidmua-tuntra (iv, 35, 197v.) the Six 
Gems, out of this Ocean of Bhagavata Literature, are said 


to be— 
(1) Padma, 
(2) Sanatkumara, 
' Seo No, 0. = Also called Bharata (1), 


* See Jutroduction to Mantra-Sdetra by S. E. Gopilachirlu, pp, 33-5. 
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(3) Parama, 

(4) Padmodbhava, 

(5) Mahendra, - 

(G) Kanva, 
And according to the Isvara-Samhita (i, 64) the chief 
Sambhitis are said to be three— 

(1) Sitvata, 

(2) Pauskara, 

(3) Jaya, 
Iévara, Pairameévara, and Padma are said to be the 
expansions of these three respectively. 

15. Bibliography. The Sathhitas (=Tantras = Agamas) 

which have so far been printed are— 

(1) Padma (in Telugu type), 

(2) lévara (Telugu). 

(3) Laksmi-tantra! (Telugu). 

(4) Bharadvaja, with Parigista (Telugu). 
(9) Ahirbudhnys (part) (Telugu) 

(6) Nérada (Devanagari), 

(7) Satvata (Devanagari), 

(8) Visnu-tilaka (Telugu). 

(9) Parisara (Telugu). 

(10) Kapifijala (Telugu). 

(11) Brhad-Brahma (Telugu).! 

(12) Sri-pragna (Grantha), 

(18) There is a Visnu-Dharma, printed in Telugu 
characters, which may or may not be one of 
the Paiicaritra Sarhhitas. | 

* This is probably the Maha-Lakemi-Tantra of the list given in the 
first chapter of the Kapitijala-Sarhhita, | 

* Dr, Schrader, Ph.D, Adyar, Madras, has taken up o Devanagari 
eflition of this Samhita, and is collecting rare MSS. 

* Te is doubtful whether this is the aume as No, 3, Niradiysa-Sahhita, 
of the list piven above. 

_* This name i4 not found amongst the 108 of the Padma enumerution. 
This may, after examination, happen to be No, 40, or 74, of 08, as the 
Sathhita is also known by the name Krgn-itreyi. The Brhod-Brahma 
is also popularly known in the (iujarat country asthe Narada Paicardtra. 
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16. It will thus be seen how meagre the published 
literature is compared with the enormous volume betokened 
by ti lists given. It was Colebrooke who first drew 
attention, I believe, to this monotheistic system ; but till 
Dr, G. A. Grierson eloquently spoke in his paper “The 
Monotheistic Religion of Ancient India, ete.”, read before 
the Third International Congress of the History of 
Religions, held at Oxford in September, 1908, and reported 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1909, scant courtesy 
seams to have been paid, and little countenance to have 
heen given, to this subject by Oriental scholars, nor am 
LT aware of any serious or zealous attempt made so far to 
search and secure manuscripts, Here, then, is a large 
field for investigation. I have but broken a trail in the 
ice-seas leading to the North and South Poles of Bhaga- 
vatism, by means of this paper; and it is for the Oriental 
Pearys and Seotts not to lose sight of it. There is much 
food for the Royal Asiatic Society yet, and much more 
provender for its valuable pages. The harvest is vast, 
the Inbourers sre as yet few. A practical move’ in 
this direction would be for all libraries in India, Europe, 
and America to publish lists of all Pdiicaritra works 
they may have secured, in the pages of the JRAS., for 
universal information and enable Oriental heroes to plan 
and conduct a campaign thereon. The Adyar Library 
of the Theosophical Society (Madras) is in a peculiarly 
favourable situation to engage its attention to this work. 
The benetits that would accrue to the world by this 
investigation cannot be better expressed than by the 
weighty as well as sympathetic words of Sir Herbert 
Risley, who presided at the Royal Asiatic Society's annual 
gathering in May, 1910 :— 

“Perhaps I have said enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of a knowledge of Eastern thought, if the new developments 
that are taking place in the East, both in India and elsewhere, 
are to bo fully understood. For nearly ninety years this Society 
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has laboured to add to the sum of that knowledge and to 
disseminate it in Europe. It bas attained the influence that 
Colebrooke foretold for it, and ita mission continues to grow in 
importance as time goes on. To draw closer the ties that hind 
India to England, to remove the misunderstandings that arise 
from ignorance, to promote mutual sympathy and confidence, 
to bring home to the English people the true significance of 
their Eastern dominions and their obligations towards them— 
these are no unworthy aims for » learned and patriotic Society 
to cherish,” ' 

17. I append two extracts bearing on the subject from 
the Indian Antiquary— 


[1. Extract from the Jndian Antiquary, vol. xviii, pp. 189-90, 
June, 1889. “Report on the search of Sanskrit MSS5. in the 
Bombay Presideney,” by RB. G. Bhinjarkar, M.A., Ph.D., for 

“In the next section Dr. Bhindirkar discusses the contents 
of the philosophical works purchased, among which those on 
Raménuja’s system and on Kaémirian Saivism are particularly 
interesting. Here we have also, pp. 69-74, the nucleus of his 
new theory on the Bhigayata sect, which has been sat forth 
more fully in his valuable paper inserted in the Abhandlungen 
der Arischen Section des VII. Intern. Orientalisten Congresses, 
pp. 101-9. He shows that the Visishta-Advaita system of 
Kiimanuja is a somewhat modified and more methodical form 
of the ancient Bhigavnta, Piiichariitra, or Sittvata religion, 
Which is named and deseribed in the Santiparvan of the 
Mahibhirata. This creed, which inculeates the worship of 
the supreme Vasudeva and teaches the doctrine of bhakti, has 
originally nothing to do with the Vedas and Upanishads. It 
arose from the same current of thought from which the 
BhagavadgitA sprang. Ite sacred books arc the Bambitis of 
the Niaruda-paneharitra, some of which turned up at Avhilvad, 
while one has been printed and known long ago. Its founder 
was a Keshatriya, like Sikyamuni-Cétama and Vardhamina, 
the Jiiitrika who originated the systems known as Buddhism 
and Jainism. He seems to have heen Viisudeva of the Sattvata 


' The HMincu, Madras, May 30, 1910. 
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subdivision of the YViaduva tribe. Or it may be that this 
Viisudeva was a king of the Sittvatas, who after his death was 
deified, that a body of doctrines grew up in connection with his 
worship, and that the religion spread from his elan to other 
classes of the Indian people. In ita origin this religion must 
have developed into the Piiicharitra system of the Samlitis. 
Then it was mixed with other elements, indicated by the names 
of Vishnu, Niriyana, Krishya, Rima, gods and deified heroes, 
who were identified with Vasudeva. Hence arose the various 
forms of modern Vaishnavism. In order to prove the great age 
of the original worship of Vasudeva, Dr. Bhiniirkar points to 
the often-quoted Siitra of Panini, iv, 8, 98, where the formation 
of the name of a devotee of Viisudeva is taught, and to the 
remarks of Patafjali thereon, who states that the Visudeva 
meant is fafra-bhagavat, He further shows that the Paiicharé 
system was known to Samkarichirya as well as to Bana, ws 
that one of the Sambitis is quoted by Riminuja.' 

“T believe that Bhindirkar is on the right track, and that if 
he fully works out his ideas with the help of all available 
materials, he will be able to offer the outlines of the earlier 
history of Vaishnavism. The task is of course a very difficult 
one. It will require a careful study of the Sambitds, and of 
their history, and a careful utilization of the hints contained in 
Brihbmagical, Jaina, ond Buddhist literature, as well as in the 
inscriptions. 

“Tt will, I firmly believe, eventually appear that both 
Vaishyaviem and Saivism, which Dr. Bhandarkar too declares, 
p. 76, to be perhaps as old as the worship of Vishyu, are co-eval 
with even the earlier portions of the so-called Vedie period. 
Already in my discussion of the grent Nanfighit inscription of 
Queen Nayaniki, Arch. Surv. W. India, vol. v, p, 74, I bave 
pointed out that the invocation namé Sambkamsana*-Vasu- 
devinam Chandasa(ta)nam furnishes additional proof for the 
age of the worship of Krishya in India. Of Inte an apparently 
still older inscription has been discovered in Raéjputina and 
published by Kavirij Syimaladisa and Dr. Hoernle in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi, pp. 77 ff, 





* That is in the Sri-Bhiisya (A. G.). * Sonbkorsana (A, G.). 
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in which ‘the worship of Bhagavat Samkatnsana! and Vasudeva’, 
and a Vaishnava Temple, are mentioned. This is another 
valuable piece of evidence for the antiquity of the worship of 
Viisudeva. The earliest mention of the Sdttvata sect, known 
fo me, occurs. in the Tusém rock inseription, Corp. inser. Indie., 
vol. iii, p. 270, whers an dryya - Sdtteatta - yogdchirya is 
mentioned ; Mr. Fleet assigns it to the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century a.m. Professor Kern, who too is 
convineed that Vaishyavism does not date from modern times, 
states, Geschichte des Buddhismus, vol. 1, pP. 17, that the 
Ajivikiis, who existed in Buddha's times, and who received caves 
from A4oka, and from his son Dasaratha, were Brihmanical 
ascetics, worshipping Niriyaya. Dr. Bhiydirkar will, perhaps, 
be able to say in a future report whether this assertion receives 
support through the Sarnhitis of the Patichardtra religion. 
“G. BUHLen 
“WIENS A, 
February 20, 1989," 


[2. Extract from Indian Antiquary, vol. xxiii, p. 248, 1894 : 
“ Jacobi's age of the-Veda and Tilak's Orion,”) 

" Btill more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary 
activity of the Indo-Aryans began about 1200 or 1500 H.C, 18 
another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the 
ancient Bhigavata, Sitvata, or Paicharitra sect, devoted to the 
worship of Niriyays and its deified teacher Krshyn Devakiputea, 
dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jninas in the 
eighth century nc. To give the details bere would unduly 
lengthen this already long note. And I reserve their disenssion 
to my Indian Studies, No, iv. The essentials may, however, be 
stated. They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhinasa 
Dharma Sitra permits me to fully prove the correctness of 
Professor Kern's (or rather Kalokiicharya’s and Utpala’s) 
identifieation of the Ajivikas with the Bhéagavatas, and (2) that 
the sacred books of the Buddhists contain passages showing 
that the origin of the Bhdgavatas was traditionally believed to 
fall in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by 
indications contained in Brahmanical works. It is even possible 

" Sceubargaye (A. G,), 


in my Fade Mec of Vedduta, pp. 211, See also 


Diya (Din), a man of Tokshasila, o Youn ambassador, who has come 











that ultimately a terminus d que may be found for the date 
of its founder, Rboagh aia yt. * prepare to See eee 
confidence on this point. 


' Also see KH. Garbe's J*hifusephy of Ancient Jecfia, pp. S38, 84, scone 
Colebrooke, Barth, and 


Hopkins. Also read aneut the antiquity of the Bhigavata Religion, and 
conversion of Creeks to it, as revealed by the Besnagar Inscription, the 
revised translation of the latter ax given on p. $17, JRLAS. for Jaly, 1910, 
runs thus :—* This Garndadhvaja of Viisndéva, the god of gods, has been 
caused to he made here by Héliodoros, a votary of Bhagavat, son of 





from the great king Antalkidas to king Kasi potra-Bhagabhadra, the 
saviour, who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (Ais) reign.” Also 
refer to Indian pa a p. 13, 1911, re this inseription. 








XXKVI 
RECENT THEORIES ON scan ORIGIN OF THE 
ALPHABE 
By HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD 





EW people ever give a thought to the origin of the 
- alphabet they use beyond the Latin or perhaps 
Greck characters, and fewer still are aware that many 
letters in daily use now have searcely altered their shapes 
im the last 3,000 years. This would mean that the 
inventors have given finality to some letters and all but 
finality to others. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than this, yet the question of the origin of alphabetic 
writing remains o profound mystery. Many famous 
scholars have attempted to solve this mystery, have 
displayed amazing ingenuity and profound learning, yet 
the result thus far has only been divergent opinions and 
theories which flatly contradict one another. 

What I propose to place before the reader will hardly 
be more than a brief survey of these opinions, re ft 
the difficulties and perhaps possibilities of the task. ‘Ideo- 
grammatic and syllabic writing was, as is known, practised 
long before alphabetic writing. Had the former system 
prevailed it is easily conceivable that the art of writing ~ 
would not have spread so rapidly as it has done, nor 
would it have penetrated to the lowest strata of civilized 
mankind, as i8 the case in our time, It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain when and where the step 
was made of devising simple signs and creating simple 
consonantic sounds by detaching it from the accompanying 
vowel, 

It is well known that both ancient Egypt and Babylon 
held sway in turns over Palestine, gd ane the neigh | 
houring countries. Both were posse | | 
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systems of writing, but of quite heterogeneous character. 
It is therefore not unnatural that scholars of high repute, 
devoted to either of these branches of study, claimed to 
find the primordia of alphabetic writing in the system 
which they happened to represent. To treat here of all 
endeavours in this respect would take much more time 
than is allowed to me, and I will therefore confine myself 
to the most important. 

Egypt entered the field first. A certain prejudice 
favourable to the Egyptians was created by Tacitus 
(lnnales, xi, 14), who eredits the Phanicians with having 
derived their alphabet from the hieroglyphies. In the 
earlier half of the past century scholars were all but 
agreed that the letters had been evolved from the 
hieroglyphics. This view was modified by Emmanuel de 
Rongé,’ who, whilst maintaining the Egyptian origin of 
the alphabet, replaced hieroglyphic writing by the more 
eursive hieratic characters. An excellent résumé of this 
attempt is given in the first volume of Isaac Taylor's 
History of the Alphabet, and fully endorsed by this 
author, 

Unfortunately this theory, however ingenious it may be, 
did not meet with general approval, It was fiercely 
assailed by the late P. de Lagarde’ and less decisively by 
the late W. Robertson Smith * and others. The strongest 
objection advanced is that by de Lagarde, who maintained 
that he failed to see a sufficiently close resemblance 
between the two groups of characters to acquiesce In a 
filial relation of the one to the other. This is undoubtedly 
correct. But there is another point to be considered. 
De Rougé operated on one side with the cursive, ie. some- 
what unsettled Egyptian characters, and on the other with 

*“ Mémoire sur Vorigine de Valphabet phinicien,” Paris, 1874 (read 





_ before the Académie des Interiptions in 1859), 


* New edition, London, 1890 (pp. 59 seqe.). 
* Earyelopedia Britannica, fth ed., art. “Hebrew”, p. 507 


= 
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those of the Moabite Stone. Now, however ancient the 
latter is, the writing it exhibits does not represent the 
oldest type of Semitic alphabet, because several letters 
show a slight tendency to cursiveness in their curved 
tails. It is just these curves which are essential for 
comparison with the hieratic characters, but being 
unessential in themselves it is clear that they cannot 
vive a basis upon whieh to work. The Moabite Stone 
dates from the ninth century B.c. Its alphabet manifests 
a maturity which could only have been acquired after 
a practice of several centuries. There exists a small 
Phienician inseription, found at Cyprus, the letters of 
which are much more rigid and evidently more primitive 
than those of the Moabite Stone. In this inscription, 
called that of Ba‘al Lebanon, not the slightest trace of 
cursiveness can be detected, and any alleged resemblance 
to the hieratie characters becomes non-existent. No one 
will ascribe the invention of the alphabet to the Moabites. 


“This honour belongs to the Pheenicians.' The Ba‘al 


Lebanon inseription dates, in my opinion, from not later 
than 1000 n.c., and there is so much firmness in its letters 
that it must have passed far beyond the initial stage of 
writing. Apart from all this the hieratie writing is 
syllabic, and even an occasional consonantic use of its 
characters is far removed from systematic and exclusive 


employment of letters as consonants, 


Practical expression to the general disapproval of 
de Rongé’s system was given by the renowned French 


' Evans, Scripta Minoa (Oxford, 1000, pp. 78 seqq.), is inclined to 
assume that the Phoenician inventors of the alphabet might have been 
influenced, through the medium of the Philistines, by ancient Cretan 
*Tinsar or quasi-alphabetic writing”. Some of these Cretan characters 
show, indeed, a striking resemblance to Phoenician ones, but the latter 
represent a much younger type. This resemblance is therefore a mere 
accidental one, and has probably grown out of quite heterogeneous 
tlementa, Thus far there exists no indication of any literary influence 
exercised by the Philistines on Cannanite culture, no inscriptions having 
been found on Philistine soil. 

thas, 1911. til 
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Orientalist and epigraphist, Joseph Halévy.1 While main- 
taining Keyptian origi, he rejected the derivation of the 
alphabet from lieratic writing, and returned to the 
hieroglyphs, from which he derived elewn Phomician 
signs direct. The remaining eleven were, in his opinion, 
evolved from several of the former group by a prowess 
of modification, Le. either strengthening or weakening. 
But to find common features between two corresponding 
characters 1s even more ditheult than in de Rougé's system, 
as the following few examples will show: Phoenician | 
18 supposed to have been evolved from , = from fi), p | 
from 7, and y) from “, Even in the eleventh, {iJ = 
w, the resemblance is exceedingly remote, Finally, here, 
too, remains the further change from compound syllables 
to simple consonants to be explained. 

In 1877 Dr, W. Deecke* published an article in which 
he discarded the Egyptian theory altogether and claimed to 
have found the elements of alphabetic writing in Assyrian 

cuneiform characters. But a glance at the parallel columns 
of his tables reveals an artificiality which is unconvincing. 
The Pheenician characters are simplicity itself, and it is 
not credible that they should have arisen from a 
condensation of complicated ones that express whole words 
und syllables, So this system was abandoned soon after 
it had been published. 

At this juncture Professor Friedrich Delitzsch entered 
the liste." “All attempts,” he says, “to derive the 
Pheenician alphabet from hieratie or hieroglyphic script 
of the Egyptians have ended in fiasco; for all this,” he 


1 (1) Mélanges d'émuypraphie efmitique, p. 168 (2) “Nouvelles con: 
aidérations sur lorigine de alphabet": Revue Smitijue, ix, pp. S70, 


: (8) ™ Un detnier mot sur Vorigine de Valphabet "; ibid., x, pp. 331-46, 
a See also Lidzbarski, Aphemeris, i, pp, 128 seqq. and 261 seq. 


*2DMG,, xxxi, pp. 102 seqq. 
* Die Entatchung clea ditesten Schrifteystems oder der Uraprung eer 


Keilechrifizeichen (Leipaig, 1877), p. 221: “ Ausblick auf das phinikische 
Aljzhabet." 
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milids, “one cannot say that Phomnician writing Was at 
absolutely new invention.” Yet so far from completely 
abandoning an Egyptian origin of the alphabet, he steered 
a middle course and advanced a new theory, maintaining 
that it was the result of blending Eeyptian and Babylonian 
characters. Forgetting his words just quoted, he says that 
a series of Phornician characters has been invented! hy 
Canaanite picture writers, but Babylonian influence cannot 
be denied completely, This is as vague and unsatisfactory 
a4 can be. <A serious flaw in his theory is that he, like 
de Rougé, takes his stand on the writing of the Monbite 
stone, which alone is sufficient to render his deductions 
inconclusive, 

Meanwhile a discovery was made which for the moment 
promised to bring the question of alphabetie writing 
considerably nearer its solution. I allude to the Tell-al- 
Aimarna tables found in 1887. These are several hundred 
clay tablets containing official correspondence between the 
King of Egypt and » number of princes and governors in 
Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Asin Minor, The most 
remarkable feature of these tablets is that, although the 
correspondents belong to different nations and races, all 
the writing is in Babylonian uniform characters, Even 
the Egyptian king and some Hittite princes used the same 
language and seript, This points to the far-reaching 
Babylonian influence during the fifteenth century, from 
which these tablets date. As they contain many Canaanite 
names and occasional explanatory glosses, one would 
expect to see some of these rendered in Canaanite writing, 
This, however, is not the case, and the inference is drawn 
that at that time alphabetic writing was not yet known. 
OF course it is just as possible that mixed writing was 


avoided in official dispatches from other reasons. However 


that may be, the tablets offer us no clue as to the origin of 
the Phoenician alphabet. 


' The italics are mine, 


et os re SMa he 
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The Babylonian theory was nevertheless revived after- 
wards by Professor Hommel of Munich. Identifying, as 
others before him had done, the origin of the alphabet 
with that of the names of the letters, he sees in aleph tlie 
“head of a bull”, being the symbol of the moon, in bath one 
of the stations of the moon, in dileth the gate between the 
constellation of Taurus and the Milky Way, in ‘ayn the 
eye of Taurus, ete. On the whole he finds astral origin for 
eighteen letters. The four missing ones he derives from 
is many cognate ones. For the rest he considers his 
theory as final, confirming an earlier view of his of the 
Chaldwan origin of the alphabet. “One should.” so lie 
concludes, “ particularly observe aleph and béth as overture 
and «iin and fay as tinale of this grand astral symphony, 
which, like the music of the spheres from remote 
times, even now strikes the ear at the recitation of the 
alphabet as soon ‘a8 our senses are but properly attuned 
to understand it,” 

This sounds grand enough, but the theory is poetic 
rather than convincing, and teaches us absolutely nothing 
as to when, how, and by whom both shapes and names of 
the letters were introduced. It is hardly conceivable that 
the alphabet, which was of purely utilitarian make, should 
have so lofty an origin. It is the astral theory run wild, 
and I can only concur with the criticism levelled against 
it in Lidzbarski's Kphemeris2 

Now the last-named scholar has advanced another theory 
on the origin of the alphabet. He considers it to be based 
on the Egyptian system of writing, and the creation of 
a Canuanite man who had some knowledge of the existence 
of a system of Egyptian writing, but vite acquaintance 
with the same was not so extensive as to enable him to 
borrow single letters from it. Had he been more familiar 
with it he would not have invented new signs, but would 
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have done the same with the Egyptian writing as the 
Persians did with the Babylonians. 

However that may be, Lidzbarski is undoubtedly right 
in dissociating the origin of the signs of the alphabet from 
the names of the letters. This, I believe, is the principal 
reason why all previous theories failed. The alphabet did 
not spring, Athene-like, in a finished state out of the head 
of a Phoenician inventor. Lidzbarski is also correct in 
maintaining that a thoroughgoing system of adaptation 
cannot be discovered. It now remains to be seen whether 
in the two new theories which have been published during 
the last five years any such system can be found. 

In 1905 Professor F, Practorius, of Halle, offered a new 
und rather startling solution of the question of the alphabet. 
While rejecting Babylonian as well as Egyptian origin he 
maintained that he had discovered it in the Cypriote 
epictorian syllabic writing,’ adding that the Canaanite 
consonants were not in reality simple consonants, but 
syllables. Now in order to understand this theory we 
must first try to get an insight into the origin and nature 
of the Cypriote syllabie signs, and examine their possible 
or probable relation to the Phoenician alphabet. Ever 


since the first discovery of Cypriote inscriptions scholars 


have endeavoured to find its affinity with older seripts, 
Dr, Deecke, who, as we have seen before, derived the 
Phenician alphabet from Babylonian arrow - headed 
Writing, did exactly the same with the Cypriote characters. 
Subsequently, however, he abandoned his theory in favour 
of Sayce's. This scholar recognized in it a member of 
what he called the Asianic family of scripts which have 
their origin in the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

The language of the Cypriote inscriptions is a Greek 
dialect, and the characters, as we know them, cannot but 
represent a later type. Praetorius is, indeed, driven to 


admit that the real origin of the Phonician alphabet was 


) Oeher len Craprng ces bonaandiechen Alphabets, Berlin, 1006, 
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an older form of Cypriote writing. But there are several 
grave objections to his theory. 

First, it is well known that the Phonician alphabet was 
communicated to the Greeks of Asia Minor not later than 
about 1000 nc. It is therefore inconceivable that the 
Phoenicians should have learned their writing from the 
Greek-speaking inhabitants of an isolated island. On 
the contrary, Phonico-Greek influence on Cypriote writing 
can be shown with at least equal probability, 

secondly, Phomician is always written from right to 
left, and so are the oldest Greek inseriptions. ‘The practice 
of boustrophedon, or writing every second line in the 
opposite direction, is of later origin, and led subsequently 
to the adoption of writing from left to right only. In the 
Cypriote writing the boustrophedon prevails. From this 
we infer (1) that the custom had come to Cyprus from 
the Greeks; (2) that in the form as we know Cypriote 
writing it must be of Inter date than the beginning 
of the Phoenician alphabet. 

Thirdly, a comparison between Phamnician and Cypriote 
characters reveals a striking differenee. Whilst nearly all 
Pharnician letters offer a side view facing towards the 
left, the Cypriote ones offer the reader, so to speak, an 
open front, and can be shaped and read equally well from 
the right and from the left. Thus Phonician + differs 
entirely from Cypriote ¥%. One of the most conspicuous 
Cypriote characters is the sign for se, viz. Gor P. The 
oldest form of the Phoenician shin, however, is yw, whilst 
a later form is 4, This instance shows clearly the affinity 
of the Cypriote character to the later Phoenician one, and 
that the former cannot possibly be the parent of the Intter. 
Something similar ean be shown concerning the Cypriote 
sign Z (li) and the Pheenician £ (limed); or the 


‘Cypriote signs + =| (fa) and the Pho:nician + (tiv), later 


PF. The resemblances in other letters are most difficult 
to detect, 
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Fourthly, Praetorius maintains the syllabie character 
of the Phoenician alphabet, which would offer another 
argument in favour of its being developed from the 
Cypriote system, Now the latter consists, as far as we 
know, of about sirfy signs, so that syllables of the same 
eonsonant but with a different vowel are expressed by 


quite different signs, e.g. T’ mi, () mo; ¥ pi, + pa; 
L fe (or 4); WV fe, ete, On what system these signs 
were condensed to the twenty-two letters of the Phoenician 
ilphabet does not become clear. If, as Praetorius maintains, 
these letters were in reality syllables, each of them would 
have at least the three vowels «, 1, uv, and perhaps two 
diphthongs besides. The question whether the Phoenician 
letters are syllabic or purely consonantie will engage our 
attention a little later. 

There is only one more theory to be considered, a theory 
which deserves the most careful consideration, not only for 
the name attached to it, but also because it is the most 
recent. Only a few months ago Professor Sayce read 
before the Society of Biblical Archmology’ a paper on 
“The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet". His analysis 
culminates in eight propositions, the main points of which 
are that the characters are of pictorial origin independently 
invented by persons who were acquainted with the Hittite 
hieroglyphies, that these persons were a West Semitic 
tribe of semi-nomads, who knew the ox and the camel, 
and whom the Babylonians called Amorites, and lastly 
that we must recover the primitive forms of the letters 
through their names, 

It is curious that Professor Sayce speaks in the heading 
of his paper of the “ Phoenician alphabet”, yet it does not 
follow from his remarks that the Pheenicians were the 
inventors. Moreover, he, also, uses the letters of the 
Moabite Stone as his base of operations. We might agree 


' Proceedings, vol, xxxii, pp. 215-22. 
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with him that “the names prove them to have been of 
pictorial origin". But the question of the names itself is 
still an open one, and as long as they are not philologically 
explained, a real connexion between the name and the 
letter which it denotes cannot be established, Here. 
however, all is as obscure as possible, 

Aleph, so Sayce reasons, is generally taken as meaning 
an “ox” or “head of an ox”, its Hittite hieroglyph being 
ty. From thissign the Phosnician <{ is supposed to have 
developed. This is, however, as uncertain as can be. We 
do not find the remotest connexion between the form of 
the letter and its sound, nor why it should find its place 
at the head of the alphabet. 4 is supposed to have been 
developed from [/_]; but in Sayce's own opinion it has 
no Babylonian or Hittite model. The Phoenician sign for 
gimel (f\) does not, unfortunately, cecur in the Ba‘al 
Lebanon inscription. If it is meant to represent the 
camel, [ would not, as Sayce seems to assume, see in it 
the neck as well as the head of the camel, but its homp. 
Yet even here one fails to see any connexion between the 
name of the letter and its nature. 

Without going further into details we will now briefly 
survey the results of his investigations, of which the 
most important are: (1) “The names were given to the 
characters before they became cursive,” ie. they were not 
added later on from supposed resemblances to animals or 
other objects. (2) The Semitic dialect from which the 
names were derived was possibly a Canaanite one spoken 
in Northern Syria by a semi-nomad people which knew 
the oxand the camel. (3) The three characters sayin, yod, 
and aph reveal acquaintance with Hittite hieroglyphs. 
(4) To judge from the shapes of mém and shin, the 
Phoenician pictorial system of writing was 4 separate and 
independent invention. (5) He draws up an ingenious 
double column of the twenty-two Phoenician characters 
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headed by aleph—teth = ox and tent, gimel-ddleth = camel 
and door (of tent), }@-waw = house with the nail, sayin— 
Aéth = weapon and fenee, féth-yod = cake and hand, 
kaph-lamed = open hand (or arm) with ox-goad; mém— 
niin = water and fish, ‘ayn—-pé = eye and mouth, sadé- 
qoph = trap and cage, rési—shin = head and tooth. 
Lastly come simekh—tiv, which find no place in the 
foregoing arrangement. 

Although this system is most fascinating, we must 
admit that it is also somewhat fantastic, and it is not 
without regret that I am unable to aequiesee in it. Is 
aleph really “ the ox” and is hé “the house of stone, brick, 
and wood"? Whilst in Sayce’s opinion /éth (FQ) is the 
picture of a cake, and stands for Assyrian f@nu, “to bake 
a cake of wheat-flour,” Lidzbarski! derives the same word 
from TY of the root TD, and translates it “a parcel”. 
One etymology is as neceptable as the other, yet one 
excludes the other. Coupling “cake” and “hand” is not 
more convincing than “ packet” and “hand” or any other 
abject of daily use made by or carried in the hand. 
Sayce takes sadé as " bird-trap”, connecting the root with 
Hebrew "18 “to hunt”; but sad@ would be a participle of 
the Aramaic root s'da, which means “to be desolate“. In 
qoph he sees the hieroglyph of a “cage”; Lidzbarski, 
however, sees in sadé the sign of a “stair” —t, and 
explains 3 () as “ headgear”. 

I cannot help thinking that all this is exceedingly 
unconvincing and makes one doubt the historic connexion 
of the letters with their names. Now, philologically 
speaking, the unity of the names cannot be maintained, 


nor is it even possible to classify every one under a certain 


Semitic group. Several of them have a common Semitic 
ring, others sound Aramaic or Hebrew, and nearly all of 
them have suffered some modification through phonological 


) Ephemeris, ii, 128 soqq. 
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influences, so that the original form cannot longer be 
ascertained, Even the Greek forms of the names help us 
little, as can be seen by the change of the gutturals: into 
vowelx, by the D = @ and others. 

All those who have dealt with the question seem to 
consifler the invention of the alphabet as the deliberate 
work of an inventor or of inventors. I cannot share this 
view, and feel inclined to take the alphabet as the result 
of gradual evolution. This, as I believe, took its beginning 
with the isolation of the pure consonant from its. con- 
comitant vowel. We know that in the pre-alphabetie 
period the smallest units of speech were open syllables, 
and it was left to the Pheenicians to make the split, 
How did they set about it? Iam under the impression 
that they were led to do so by the peculiar nature of the 
gutturals in their speech. 

If we consider the Semitic guttural letters we find 
a double pronunciation according to either closing up the 
windpipe or letting a stream of air pass through. In the 
first case a slight pressure produces the aleph (apiritus 
fenia), a stronger one produces the ‘ayn, and a_ still 
stronger one the ghain, which is preserved in Arabic. 
Qn the other hand, if the air current is allowed a free 
passage the result is hé, and with increased energy we 
produce Aeth and kha, which again still exists in Arabic 
only. We thus gain two groups of three gutturals each, 
forming 4 climax of either retaining the air in the wind- 
pipe or letting it pass through. Now when uttering 
« sound in this way one will automatically produce it 
without any vocalic elements, and there is therefore no 
need to assume that some Phoenician psychologist first 
speculated on the abstractness of the vowel and then 
detached it from its consonant, in a manner suggestive of 
Peter Schlemihl's separation from his shadow. A similar 
spontaneous detachment of the consonantic element was 
also possible with some palatals and perhaps one or two 


; 
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sibilants and liquids. But this is mot even necessary, 
since as soon as the possibility of isolation of a few 
consonants beeame clearly understood the same protess: 
could systematically be applied to all others, The result 
was a great simplification of the system, and I should 
even think that at this early period the alphabet consisted: 
of considerably less than twenty-two letters. 
Now as to the graphic expression of the consonantic 
sound, I see no necessity for borrowing picture-writing from 
anywhere. I am under the impression that the sign ¢ is 
nothing but the outline of the open mouth looked at side- 
ways, whilst the point at the left side would correspond to 
the closed up windpipe. On the other hand, the sign for 
4 shows a similar outline with windpipe open, whilst 
the perpendicular line was added in order to give the 
characters greater stability. The upper horizontal line, 
which is not essential, was probably added later on by 
a bend of the perpendicular line, thus 4. So here also 
we probably have gradual development from small 
heginnings. Thus the sign for Aéth HA, as already 
suggested by the late Dr, M. A. Levy,’ is but the 
strengthened 4. The completely closed sign for ‘ayn, 
viz. O, perhaps arose from writing { with one move-— 
ment and rounded off. The open mouth probably suggested 
the sign for VV, “row of teeth,” and this might have 
been done quite deliberately as soon as a basis was given. 
The further increase of the number of letters was then 
n comparati vely easy task. To speculate on the way 
they were invented is to my mind futile, and unless 
inscriptions are found older than that of Ba‘al Lebanon 
a solution of this question is scarcely to be hoped for. 
What I principally object to are cut-and-dried rules 
alleged to have been followed by the inventors of the 
Mphabet. It is quite possible that in one or two cases 


1 Phornsziache Studien, i, p. 40, 
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the name was evolved with the sign, but this could only 
happen after several others had, so to speak, suggested - 
themselves. It seems to me that the creation of the 
names of many letters were largely left to chance. In 
five of them, viz. aleph, qimel, daleth, tamed, and samekli, 
the first consonant is, in the Hebrew spelling, followed by 
either of the liquids lamed or mém; sixteen names of 
letters, viz, bth, hé, wiaw, anyin, beth, tath, wad, kaph, mei, 
niin, ‘ayn, pe, qoph, résh, shin, and tav, were formed by 
the addition of one consonant only with a long vowel 
between them. It seems to me that this second consonant 
Was in most cases chosen at random, the selection being 
supported by the result giving a complete word, as in 
beth = house, yod = hand, ete: the names hé, heth, téth, 
and tiv probably never had any meaning. In far the 
most cases, however, the name was given « posteriori as 
a help for the learner. 

The Phoenicians must have perceived at an early period 
that the modes of writing practised by the great 
conquering nations such as the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Hittites did not answer their purpose. For their 
commercial intercourse with their Semitie neighbours as 
‘well'as with the foreign peoples of Asia Minor and Kurope 
they required « kind of shorthand writing which eould be 
easily learned by everybody, When this was procured, it 
was absorbed by its votaries so rapidly that even in 
Palestine and Syria each nation developed distinguishing 
features of their own. The writing of the Ba‘al Lebanon 
and later Pheenician inscriptions differs from that of the 
Moabite Stone (ninth century #,c.), and this from the 
Aramaic inscriptions of the kings of Sam‘al in North- 
West Syria, known as the inseriptions of Zenjirli (eighth 
century 6.C.), and these again from the ductus of the 
Siloam inscription (700 nc.). The firm hold which the 
new style of writing held over those who adopted it is 
best illustrated by the inseriptions of Zenjirli. The kings 


of Sam‘al speak on Severs” occasions of their ¢ Set, 
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he kings of Assyria, yet their obedience did not owe 
far ¢ as to employ cuneiform writing. ingl x 
dent origin of the Phoenician alphabet has” vr 
not,. as [oie heen ivrefutebly disproved, and there is no 
sufficient reason to deprive the Pharnicians of the sit 
of having provided the world with a serviceable mores | 
writing. 
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THE VEDIC AKHYANA AND THE INDIAN DRAMA 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C... 


TNMHE chief cause of the undoubted monotony of the 

Revel is, of course, its essentially sacerdotal 
character, In the case of the vast majority of the 
hymns there can be, and has been, no doubt as to their 
purpose: they are praises of the gods who are worshipped 
in the ritual, and the native commentator, whose work, 
with all its defects, has done much to render the study of 
the Ryveda fruitful, provides us with references to the 
passages in the Sitra where the ritual use of the verses 
is laid down. It is true that we cannot believe that the 
later ritual really gives us an accurate idea of the employ- 
ment of the hymns which make up the Samhita: without 
postulating any very violent change of practice, we can 
yet readily feel that the ritual has deviated from the 
form in which it must have appeared when the Samhita 
was bronght into being, but at any rate it is certain 


that there was a ritual, and that the hymns normally 


found a natural place therein. All the more interest 
attaches, therefore, to the comparatively small number 
of hymns for which Sayana gives no technical ritual 
employment, and which have generally a dialogue form, 
or may legitimately be deemed to have that form. The 
Brhaddevata* shows that the technical term for such 
hymns was Samvada, but there seems no doubt that 


' CE fi, 8S; 1, 44, 47 (dinlogac of Indra anc the Maruts); v, 163, 
IH4 (a diulogue of Agastya, Vasistha, their sons, and Indra, RV. vii, 33); 


“i, 154 (dialogue of Vama and Yami, RV. x, 10): vii, 20 (dinloprue of 


the sewr and Indm, RV. x, 28); 15% (dialogue of Purfravas and Urvasi, 
RV. x, 05), vii, 140, given in Macdonell's Index of Wonds (i, 192), is 
an erroneous reference to sa urdac, 
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they could also be included in the more general term 
[tihasa and perhaps Akhyina.' 

Now these hymns have served as a main support of 
the very brilliant Akhyina theory, which is associated 
with the name of Professor Oldenberg? and that theory 
until quite recently seemed to be becoming a fixed part 
of the theory of early Vedie literature. Althongh it owed 
its vogue to Professor Oldenberg, it had earlier been set 
out by Professor Windisch? who has remained firm to 
his belief in its genuineness, and has adduced evidence from 
Pali texts in its favour. Moreover, it has won acceptance 
by two critics who are by no means ready to accept 
without examination Professor Oldenberg's, theories: 
Professor Pischel‘ and Geldner® adopt it as a basis of Vedie 
interpretation, and Professor Geldner, in a very careful 
investigation of the evidence, came to the conclusion that 
actually there existed at one time a literary work called 
the [tihdsa, a term which, with some justice, he preferred 
to the term Akhyina chosen by Professor Oldenberg to 
designate the literary genus which he conceived he had 
discovered. Mention should also be made of the careful 

' Thus RY. x, % was called a Samvada by Yiska, according to the 
frhadderatd, vii, 14 (though, as Macdonell points out, this view cnnnot 
he found in the Nirwkta, v, 13; x, 46, 47; xi, 36). In iv, 46 the “Ind 
and Maruis"™ dinlogue is described os an Itihisa, and even if the line 
is of doubtful authenticity (see. Macdonell, i, 138) it shows that 
Supvirle and Itihisn were naturally interchangeable. So in the Epic; 
see Winternite, VOJ. xxiii, 126. For Akhyiina and Samvida cf, Nirubta, 
ni, 25, deraiiniodrena prohitd panbhir aaercié omnia ity dkhyinan, 
and Briadderatd, j, 53, with vil, 154, | 

* See AZDMG, xxxvii, 4 seqq.; xxxix, 52 seqq.; Literatur des alten 
fadien, pp. 44 seq., 125 seq,., 163 seq.; GGA. 1900, pp. 66 seqq. 

* Ferhand!. der 33 Philologenversammiung, pp. 28 seqq. ; Jfdra andl 
Buddha, p. 128, On the other hand, Charpentier, VOW. xxiii, 0, takes _ 
the Mira and Bhikkoni Sa:ynyuttas as dramatic. 

* VFotische Studien, ii, 42 seqq. (he so explains RV. iv, 18). 

_* Thid., i, 284 seqq. (RV. x, 05); ii, 1 seqq. (RV. x, 102); 22 seq. 
(RV. x, 46). It should be noted thar Hertel, VO. xxiii, $46, claims 
to have converted Geldner, but the treatment of RV, x, 95 in his 


ftgreda, Konunentar, p. 11, seems hardly adequate evidence of the 
Con Versi, 
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work of Dr, Sieg) who accepted the theory as the foundation 
of a valuable series of studies on the mythology of 
the Rgveda, and in England the theory has won wide 
acceptance from its adoption by Professor Macdonell in his 
Sunskrit Litercture® It must suffice to add to the 
names of those who have adhered to the theory those 
of Professors Hopkins” Winternitz‘ and von Bradke.’ 
It is not without justification, then, that Professor Olden- 
berg claims that his theory is the generally accepted one. 
Nevertheless I must admit that it has never appeared 
to me even plausible, although it is impossible to ignore 
the great ability with which it is put forward and defended 
by its parent. Quite recently it has been assailed more 
or less independently by two scholars of high standing— 
by Professor Leopold von Schroeder,® who has rendered 


| Pre Sagenstoffe dea Rgvecla wit die tacliache [tihdeatracdition (Stuttgart, 
lit), Sieg, at pp. 17 seq., analyses the terms used of these narmtive 
or dinlogue hymns, and disowsses the question of the existence of an 
[tihisa-Pordina as a collection, a fifth Veda, which is asserted by Geldner, 
He orrives at m positive result, but he admits that no such collection 
had « finally fixed form, and, what is much more important, it must be 
notel that there is nothing to hint that the form of this collection was 
i blend of prose and verse, The possage in favour of Geldner's view, 
cited by Hertel, VOU. xxiv, 420, from the Aawfiliga Sdafra, 1, 3, is of no 
eogeney, a9 it does not go beyond the expressions found in Vedie texts 
of much greater authority. The disputes as to the nature of a hymn as 
an [tihiisa or Sarmvirla are explained by him to refer to the question of 
the deity; see p. 27, 0 passage overlooked, as it seems, by Winternita, 
VOJ. xxiii, 103, for it is more satiainetory than the explanation cither 
af Oldenberg, ZDMG, xxxix, 80 seq., or of Geldner, Vesterhe Stuclien, 
i, 22 sey. Tt may here be noted that Professor Oertel, in a note to 
Dr. Hertel (VOU. xxiv, 121), points out that A. Holtzmann in 1854 
anticipated in some measure Windisch's theory, and he holds the view 
that there were “nicht nor vorbralmanische wihder-Sammlungen, 
sondern auch fest redigierte exegetische Sammlungen” ; see sleo AJP, 
xx, 440; JAOS, xviii, 16; xxiii, 525. 

pp. 119, 180, 

* The Great Epic of Iudia, pp. 266 seqq., 386. 

“In his Geachichte der indischen Literatur, see i, 108: VO. xxiii, 
W2seqq. See also Rhys Davids, Buddlie Judia, pp. 180 seqq, 

* ZDMG. xxxvi, 474 seqq.; xvi, 445 soqq. 

* Mysterium und Mimua im Rigeeta (Leipaig, 1008), 

suas, 1011, 4 
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to Vedie scholarship the invaluable assistance of his 
editions of the Maifrayant Samhita ond the Aathiku, 
and by Dr. Johannes Hertel, who has cast quite a new 
light on the fable literature of India by his researches 
into the earlier forms of the Pavicatantra and his qubli- 
cation of the Tantrakhyiyilii. But the opposition of 
these scholars to Professor Oldenberg is very far from 
heing a mere negative: they object to the Akhyana theory 
—for so, in deference to Professor Oldenberg, we may 
continue to call it—not because it seems to them to be 
inaccurate, but because they think that they have a truer 
account to give of the hymns in question; that in short 
these hymns are ritual drama. Dr. Hertel* claims that 
tlready his theory has prevailed over the view of Professor 
Oldenberg, but, so far as I can judge, his claim to 
have convinced Professor Geldner is not made out, and 
von Schroeder's presentation of the theory has received 
severe criticism from Professor Oldenberg* while Professor 
Winternitz* in a very careful and lucid study of the 
whole issue has, while admitting the validity of the new 
theory in certain cases, maintained that it merely pro- 
vides an alternative to and not a substitute for the 
Akhyaina theory, which in certain other cases he still 
maintains, At first sight this via media seems attractive 
and safe, hut renewed study has left me still of the opinion 
which I expressed more than two years ago in a review * 
of von Schroeder's Mysterium wid Afimus, namely, that 
neither theory affords a satisfactory solution of the facts. 

Professor Oldenberg considers that the hymns to which 
he applies his theory are unintelligible as they stand, and 
that from the beginning they must have been accompanied 
with prose explanations. We are not, of course, to think 
of the verses being composed as riddles which from the 

h VOI. xvii, £9 seqq., 137 seq. ; xxiii, 273 seq. ; xxiv, LIT seq, 

= VOU. xxiii, 346. * GGA, 1909, pp. 66 seq. 

‘VOU, xxiii, 102 seqq. * JRAS. 1009, pp, 200 seqq. 
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first required a comment. We are rather to conceive of 
a form of literature which was essentially a mixture of 
prose and verse, and which was narrative in character. 
But with the natural liking of people for direct speech, 
the narrative every now and then took the dialogue form, 
just as in the Homeric poems the poets show so marked 
a preference for the direct form. And in these passages 
verse was normally used. It was not necessarily confined 
to these passages, but it might occur wherever there was 
a heightening of the interest or of the feeling. Now 
originally composed thus in mixed prose and verse, the 
fate of the Akhyaina was a curious one. The verses 
remained fixed, and were handed down with little or no 
change, but the prose was allowed to change, each new 
narrator being at liberty to alter the form while retaining 
the sense, and the dialogues which are found in the 
Raveda represent the verse of these Akhyiinas, the prose 
having disappeared, whether before or after their m- 
corporation in the Sambhité. But not only was there 
such a Vedic Akhyina, but it was, it is urged, probably 
Indo-European: there are traces of it in Celtic, there are 
traces of it in the Edda, and there is high authority for 
accepting it as explaining the genesis of the Homeric 
poems. 

Before examining the hypothesis in the light of Indian 
evidence, it may be well at once to say that from any 
standpoint the theory of an Indo-European Akhyina 
cannot be regarded as even probable. The Celtic evidence 
is late, and, whatever its value,on which I am happily 
debarred from pronouncing an opinion, has no cogency for 
Indo-European times. The evidence from the Edda has 
been discussed by many scholars, and the result of their 
discussions has been made available by the care of 
Professor Winternitz.! It is clear from his review that 
there is great reason to doubt if there was a Norse prose 

L VOU. xxiii, 127, 130. 
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poetic Akhyfina at all, and in any case even those who 
believe in its existence seem ready to admit that the 
theory of parallel development is far more likely than 
that of common ancestry. And coming to a ground on 
which one can speak with intelligenee, I feel utterly 
unable to discover any evidence of a Homeric Akhyana 
in the sense ascribed to it by Professor Oldenberg. 

We must indeed be careful to realize precisely what 
the Akhyfina is if we are to understand the theory. 
That a poem should have been prefaced by a prose 
introduction is in itself natural enough: at the court 
of the Homeric chieftain the poet might well discuss 
what he would sing to his audience, and if he had a new 
song tell them briefly what he was about to recite. Nor 
need we wonder if after his song he explained in prose 
obscure parts, or answered questions regarding it. But 
the introduction and the explanation form no part of the 
poem: it is intended as a complete whole, and the poet 
does not interrupt his song to explain it, In the supposed 
Akhyiina all is different: the substance is in prose, the 
prose is an essential part, and only the moments of supreme 
emotion are marked by outbursts of verse. That such 
a literary form is possible it would be idle to deny, but 
that it actually existed in Vedic times would, it seems 
to me, require cogent proof. 

It is perfectly true that the mixture of prose and poetry 
is quite familiar to us in Indian literature. One regular 
path of entrance into Sanskrit is afforded by the Hifopadest, 
and there the mixed form exists in perfection. Moreover, 
we can safely accept the view that the form is quite 
old: without pledging ourselves to accept the views of 
Dr, Hertel regarding the precise age of the Tantrakhyayika,’ 
it may be admitted that the prose-poetie form goes back 
beyond the beginning of the first century B.C, and how 
much earlier we cannot say. In a sense, too, the verse 

' Of. Kirste, VOJ. xxiii, 288 seq. : Thomas, JRAS, 1910, p. 973. 
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then does mark a. heightening of the interest, for the 
verses often contain in summary form the point of the 
narrative. But the real similarity to the Akhyana is 
infinitesimal : the essential nature of the verses is gnomic, 
anything rather than dramatic, and this dramatic quality 
is precisely the striking thing about the verses of the 
Akhyana.! 

It is not therefore wonderful that Professor Oldenberg 
does not seck in the gnomie literature the evidence for the 


Vedic Akhyfina. He finds it instead in the Jatakas, that — 


strange collection of folk-lore which has played so con- 
spicuous a part of late in the reconstruction of Indian life, 
and of which it would be perfectly true to predicate the 
famous lines: hie liber est in quo quaerit ete dogmata 
quisque invenit et poriter deqmeta quiaque sua, In 
the Jataka he finds the required phenomenon: they 
consist of verses set in a prose which is admittedly not 
contemporaneous; but prose was always necessary for the 
understanding of the verses, and we must therefore see 
in the Jataka actual examples of the Akhyana with prose, 
if not indeed the older prose, still with a prose which 
replaces a genuine prose. But, effective as was this 
argument in the hey-day of the vogue of the Jitakas, it- 
cannot now stand examination. It would, indeed, be 
premature to assert anything definitely of the collection: 
asm whole: some parts may be on a par with the gnomic: 
verse and prose of the Twautrakhyayikd, but there is no 
cogent evidence that any part is a real Akhyana: there 
is no means of ascribing any date to the composition of 


1 Cf. Hertel, VOU. xxiii, 200, 209, It is impossible to ignore the 
complete distinction of the types of the theoretic Akhyiina and the 
actual Akhyaiyika, and Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 126, seems to overloak 
the fact. The Adfhaka CUpanivul, infeed, is somewhat more allied to 
the Akhyiina type than to the Akhyayiki, hut ite source, the Taittirfya 
sane iii, 11. 8. 1, has no verses mingled with its prose, and so the: 


Upanisad proves nothing for tho early Vedie period which is the subject 


of this discussion, 
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the tales, and there is no answer to Dr. Hertel’'s' emphatic 
assertion that in view of our present state of knowledge 
of the composition of Pali texts—a question on which the 
comparisons of the Githis which Professor Franke is 
carrying out will ultimately throw much light—it 1s 
methodologically unsound to draw any argument from the 
text of the Jitakas. If we are to find any answer to 
the difficulties of the problem, it must be in the earlier 
Vedic literature, the relationship of which to the Ryvede 
stands on quite a different footing to that of the Jatakas. 

Now if we turn to the Vedic literature, it is at once 
worthy of notice that that literature contains no trace 
whatever of the recognition of the existence of the prose 
poetic Akhyina. Even in Yaska we find no hint that 
such a thing exists: on the contrary, when he tells us* that 
there was a narrative regarding Trita made up of what 
seems to be an ideal Akhyana form, he calls it a mixture 
of Revedie verses, of Gathis, and of Itihisa. But, indeed, 
it is not necessary to labour the point: it is beyond all 
doubt clear that there is no direct evidence in the Vedic 
literature for the existence of the Akhyfina. It would 
perhaps be unfair to argue that the silence of the literature 
is fatal, but when one remembers how fond of analysis 

| See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 275-81, 343. Franke, ZOMG. Isiii, 1, 
shows in one case clearly (by a comparison of J. 507 and J. 539) that the 
existing prose and verse must be deemed contemporary (i.e. the verse 
was fitted into the existing prose when it was composed, not the 
prose inserted to replace a missing prose), and he thinks it was often 
the case, What is important, however, is that the discrepancies of 
prose and verse are no reasonable evidence in favour of the prose being 
a replacement of an older prose which really was consistent with the | 
verse. The prose is just as probably an original composition without 
any predecessor, and reflects a type of literature which is seen in ite 
perfection in the Hitepadela type; see Hertel, VOJ. xxiv, 121-3, The 
type of mixed prose and verse is essentially originally one of prose in 
which verses are quoted, whether taken from the epic or the Sdéstras or 
perhaps the drama. The style in which verses are composed by the 
writer of the prose, as in the Campos, is decidedly Inter. 


® iv, 6 This passage clearly distinguishes rc, patil, and ikea 5 
see Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 284. 
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the later literature is, the silence of the texts becomes 


a very formidable fact, and one for which no very adequate — 
explanation suggests itself. It might, indeed, be thought 


that the form of literature was very old and died out 
hefore the later texts came into being, but that line of 
argument, for which there seems to be little or nothing 
to say, is not of course open to Professor Oldenberg, who 
adduces the case of the Jitakas in his favour, and who also 
saw in the Suparnddhyaya a case of the Akhyina. 
Another objection to the theory, and a serious one, is 
urged by Dr. Hertel. It is an essential part of the theory 
that the prose in some way was lost, for obviously it is 
not there, and indeed has left no tradition behind it, for 
Professor Oldenberg, unlike some of his followers, does 
not believe, and in this I agree with him, that the strange 
rubbish which is served up by the later texts to explain 
Akhyiina hymns has any traditional value. But why was 
it lost? Itis, of course, simple and natural to answer that 
the verse was preserved by its form and the ease with 
which it could be remembered, but there is to set against 
these theoretical grounds the solid fact that there is a very 
formidable body of early prose which has not been lost, 
Even if the very earliest prose which really belonged to 
the Akhyfina may be deemed to have disappeared, how 
was it that the prose which accompanied the Akhyanas 
in the days of the Brihmanas has not survived? More- 
over, the argument can be carried further. Not only have 
we the texts of the Brahmanas, evidently very carefully 
preserved from old times, but the Brihmanas and the 
Sambhitis of the White and the Black Yajurvedas show 


clear signs of descending from a common souree, It is 
not a case merely of the handling of a common material, 


No one who has compared the texts can doubt that there 
was at one time a prose text of the Yajurveda which 


must have been earefully handed down until radically 
different schools developed their own individual texts. 
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We are thus carried farther than ever back to a period 
when prose also was carefully preserved alongside with 
the Mantras of the Yajurvedas. The prose, as is well 
known, explains the Mantras and the rites which are 
accompanied by the Mantras, and the question inevitably 
presents itself, on what grounds can we claim that 
the loss of the prose, which was an essential part of the 
Akhyfinas, was a natural thing, when the prose of the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, which is not half so closely 
related to the Mantras, is preserved, clearly and beyond 
doubt, with jealous care? Ingenuity will of course suggest 
possible explanations, but logically what value can we 
ascribe to an ingenious device to explain the non-existence 
of that whose existence is unknown to tradition, and which 
had it existed would according to a very strong paralle] 
ease have been handed down to us ? 

Of course, these theoretic arguments would have to 
yield if it were true that embedded in the Vedie literature 
itself there were, as Professor Oldenberg asserts, two 
specimens of his Akhyana, namely, the legend of Sunahsepa 
in the Aifereye Brahmans and in. the Saikhayana 
Srauta Sitrw2 and the tale of Purdravas and Urvadi as 
told in the Satapatha Brihmana It is, indeed, not too 
much to say that but for these passages the theory would 
never have seen the light, or ut least have won any general 
acceptance, But what do these passages really prove ? 
Nothing, I fear, which can help Professor Oldenberg's 
theory. 

Tt will hardly be claimed by anyone that the Sunaldepa 
legend in the form in which it appears in the Adereye 
Brahmaya is a sound old legend. The passage in whieh 
it oceurs is admittedly late, and it is admittedly the case 
that the Ryveda verses which are put into the mouth of 
Sunaléepa have nothing to do with the legend in the 
Brihmana. It is not claimed, therefore, that the story 

1 vii, 13-18. ' xv, 10 seqq. 
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illustrates a Vedic hymn by showing it to be an Akhyana, 
but it is alleged that the actual narrative itself is in 
Akhyina form. But this view is not borne out by the 
facts. In section 13 of the seventh book of the Brihmana 
we find a dialogue in verse of the simplest gnomie kind. 
Narada, the great sage, is asked what: are the advantages 
of having a son, and he replies in ten verses. The ten 
verses are continuous, and they follow naturally on the 
ene verse of the question, nor is there any legitimate 
reason for doubt that we have simply here a fragment of 
a pnomie poem, or rather poems,’ taken over bodily. 
Similarly, in section 15, where the next verse passage 
occurs, another little gnomie poem regarding the exeel- 
lencies of energy is presented to us. The four verses here 
are separated by prose which tells of the wanderings of 
Rohita, the son of Harifeandra, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the separation is artificial: they are 
taken over from a gnomic poem addressed to one Rohita, 
whence it may be feared the name and existence of the 
elsewhere unknown Rohita are borrowed, So far there 
is no shadow of evidence for an Akhyana. Rather, we see 
in the Vedic text how much gnomic literature was floating 
about and how ready the Vedie writer was to weave it 
into a narrative, not indeed a beast narrative as usual 
later, but a narrative with human actors. In sections 17 
and 18, again, we find quite o different phenomenon: the 
author has woven into his narrative some verses regarding 
Visvimitra's adoption of Sunahgepa, lt is utterly needless 
to suppose that this is a true Akhyina: everything is 
satisfied by our supposing that it was an independent 
poem worked into the text. It has no connexion with 
Hariseandra or with Rohita, and it can safely be said 
that if the story of Sunahéepa isa genuine Akhyiina, no 
more extraordinary literary type ever existed. 


' Dr. Thomas is no doubt right in thinking that the verses are not 
from one poem, , 
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To turn from the Aitareya to the tale of Purtravas at 
least brings us into a region where the idea of an Akhyana 
is more open to argument. No question here presents 
itself of a gnomic poem, and we have what we have not 
in the Aitareya Bralimana—a case where the Akhyiina, 
if real, would be a Revedie one. But, again, what are 
the facts? Apropos of the Aranis, or kindling sticks, 
whence the fire is made for the sacrifice, the Satapatha 
Brihmena! narrates to us the tale of Purfiravas and 
Urvasi—how Urvaéi loved Purfravas, the mortal, and 
dwelt with him on a condition which the Gandharvas, 
jealous of her preference for a mortal, induced him to 
break; how Urvasi disappeared, and how Purdravas 
wandered distracted over Kuruksetra until he found her 
with her companions at the lake Anyatahplaksa. Urvadi 
appears to him, and then the text inserts vv. 1, 2, 14, 
and 15 of the hymn Ryveda, x, 95, with a brief word 
of explanation after each verse. Then follows a single 
verse, the sixteenth of the hymn, and then, without 
commenting on that verse, the text continues, “This 
discourse in fifteen verses has been handed down by 
the Bahvreas," Thereafter the story pursues its way 
untrammelled with reference to the Raveda. 

Now it is right to point out that Professor Oldenberg 
does not hold that we have here a complete Akhyiina ; he 
admits* that it has been curtailed for ritual reasons by 
the author of the Sutapatha Brahmana, who was not 
interested in the Akhyina at all, and merely cited 1 in 
connexion with his theme. But surely the explanation 
of the passage is simple enough without adopting the 
Akhyana theory. The one thing noteworthy about: it, 
which distinguishes it from the ordinary Brihmana 
passige of the legendary type, and such passages are 
legion, is that the text on which the legend is based 
happens to be one taken from outside the texts of the 

Msi, 5,1, 2 GGA. 1907, pp. 69, 70. 
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White Yajurveda, and therefore reference has to be made 
to it. And reference is made by citing four lines and 
explaining them not at all in the manner in which 
a genuine Akhyana would have been constructed, with 
additional facts between the verses carrying on the 
narrative, but simply by paraphrases of the text of the 
hymn in the regular Brihmana style; nay more, in 
the explanation of the fourteenth verse the Brahmana 
seems to propose two different renderings of the original 
text, interpreting Puriravas’ intention as being either to 
throw himself down, ie. hang himself, or to start forth, 
presumably on his wild rushing over the earth, And 
it is quite in keeping with the Brahmana spirit that four 
verses out of fifteen should exhaust the energy of the 
compiler, and it may finally be noted that he emphatically 
refers to the Bahvreas as handing down a hymn of 
fifteen verses: no hint of a prose Akhyana seems to 
have crossed his mind. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the legend of Purtravas 
and Urvadi cannot help us to a real Akhyina, Whether 
the explanation of the hymn is really given to us by the 
Brihinana it would be too long here to inquire, even had 
I any conviction of being able to solve the problem : what 
i8 sufficient for our purpose is to note that the Brihmana 
presents us merely with an explanation of and introduction 


' There are several difficulties as to the Safapatha passage, The 
mention of fifteen verses when the hymn has sighteen is very strange, 
and not yet fully explained. Hertel, VOJ. xxiti, 346, thinks that the 
Present text, which mentions v, 16 without commenting on it, is inter- 
polated, and that the fifteen verses refer to the first fifteen, the 
Brihtanns having referred to 1, 2, 14, and 15; and this is not impossible, 
Winternitz’ view, VOM, xxiii, 131, that the Brahmana does not elte 
the verses, but that the copyists saved themselves trouble by merely 
referring to the RV., is certainly untenable, for Hertel points out that 
the Brihmana has given its summary of the omitted yerses in the 
prelude, and that the citation of vv. 1, 2, 14, and 16 only is deliberate 
and artistically necessary, thus also rendering needless Oldenberg's 
view of a shortening of the Akhyana. 
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to the dialogue: it does not present us with a new 
literary type. 

Tt is, perhaps, hardly necessary to examine one other 
cluss of evidence adduced by Professor Oldenberg in 
support of his theory, namely, certain passages in the 
Mahdbhdrata, for Dr. Hertel! has shown in detail that 
they do not in the slightest correspond with the theoretic 
Akhyiina; the verses do not form points of special interest 
m the narrative: in one case the verse and the prose 
narratives simply cover the same ground, while in another, 
that cited also by Hopkins the story of the Frog girl in 
Mahdbharata, iii, 192, the version before us seoms beyond 
all question to be merely a verse-story rewritten in part 
in prose. The prose is full of reminiscences of the original 
verses, and though it is not obvious why it should have 
come down to us in its present form, there are too few 
things known about the Epic to render the absence of 
a reply to such a question unnatural. There remains, 
therefore, but one argument of Professor Oldenberg’s 
Which seems to demand consideration, and that is his 
application of his theory to the explanation of Raveda 
viii, 100, The ease deserves special treatment, because it 
is one of the few instances which are adduced by Professor 
Oldenberg which von Schroeder® regards as being a 
plausible argument for the theory, In the Satupatha 
Hrahmana, iv, 1, 3, there is told a tale of the division of 
speech which runs as follows. After he had hurled his 
bolt at Vrtra, who in this narrative is also Soma, Indra 
was afraid, thinking he had missed, and he with the 
other gods would not go to see how the missile had fared. 


‘VOU. xxiii, 285 seq, The Pausyikhyina, cited by Oldenberg in 
favour of his theory, is all in prose—dinlogue as well as narrative; only 
three hymna and two citations are in verse; thut is, there js no Akhyana 
at all in Oldenberg's sense, 

* The Great Epic of India, pp. 206 seqq. See Hertel, VOW. xxiii, 254, 
S37, 345, and compare Migai Purdon, iv, 10. 

* Myterium wad Mimua, p. 340, 
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But at their entreaty Vayu went, and found Vrtra dead, 
The dead Vrtra gave forth an evil odour, but Vayu 
purified him, and as a result of his services Vayu became 
the first Vasat of the Soma, or, in more intelligible form, 
obtained as his share the first cup of Soma, Indra 
desired to have a share of it, and Vayu promised to give 
him « share if he made speech intelligible. But Vayu 
only wished to give Indra a quarter, and Prajipati, to 
whom they appealed for his decision, awarded one-half 
to Vayu and but a quarter to Indra, who accordingly 
made only a quarter of speech intelligible, the part 
spoken by men; the remaining three-quarters, the speech 
of animals, birds, and reptiles, remained unintelligible, 
Now in the Raveda, viii, 100, there is a strange hymn 
which seems to present nothing but a jumble of verses, 
The first six refer evidently to Indra and the Soma, 
and perhaps the next three may go with them; the 
twelfth, again, is clearly taken from the myth of the 
sluying of Vrtra, while vv, 10 and 11 refer to Vie, 
the four parts of Vie and the noblest portion thereof, 
but in what sense it is impossible to say. The Anukra- 
mapt gives us, as usual, no help; and the Brhaddevatal 
Which here is more full than the Anukromant, is likewise 
useless, It asserts that the tirst three lines were spoken 
by Nema Bhirgava in praise of Indra, though without 
seeing him; then Indra revealed himself with vv. 4 
and 5, and the sige in joy uttered the next two verses, 
and in vy, 8 praises the bird — presumably the faleon 
which hears the Soma—and in v. 9 the bolt of Indra: 
In vv, 10 and 11 he praises speech, and in vy. 12 tells 
of a further exploit of Indra against Vrtra, It is only 
worth noting that no effort is made here to connect 
the passage of the Satapatha with the hymn, Oldenberg = 
with great ingenuity reconstructs the sense: in y, 1 
he sees as the speaker Vayu, and he holds that the 
+ wi, 117-23. * ZDMG. xxxix, 38, 
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first nine verses show us the league of Indra and Vayu, 
and the tenth and the eleventh show us the result to 
speech of Indra’s faithlessness, The sense of the hymn 
was made good by the prose explanations and insertions 
which must be supplied before we can understand it. 

Now if this theory is correct, we have indeed a real 
Akhyaina. This is essentially a case where the hymn is 
not intelligible as it stands: the passages in prose, which 
we must assume to have intervened between the verses, 
would have given not, as in the case of the supposed 
AkhyAna of Puraravas and Urvasi, explanations of the 
text, but would have carried the narrative over the breaks 
in the sense between the verses, while at the decisive 
points there would oceur the bursts of verse which are 
postulated by the theory. Von Schroeder, indeed, is so 
much struck by the parallelism that he is reduced first 
to suggesting that the theory may really be justified for 
once in this case as he admits it may be justified in the 
case of the Jitakas, or in the alternative he throws out 
the wild suggestion that perhaps the verses were added to 
the hymn because of the Brihmana narrative. Oldenberg 
is perfectly justified in thinking the explanation much more 
wonderful than any Akhyana hymn theory could ever be. 

But does the Brihmana narrative really cast any light 
on the hymn at all? In the first place, the Brahmana 
clearly puts Vayu in the position of the possessor of the 
Soma and Indra as him who begs fora share. Inthe hymn, 
accepting the view that the first speaker is Viyu, and of 
course without that assumption the whole ground for 
the hypothesis of Professor Oldenberg disappears, Vayu 
appears as asking Indra to secure for him his portion, 
precisely the reverse of the roles in the Brahmana, Then 
the hymn has no hint at all of the bargain between the 
two: instead it deals merely with the greatness of Indra, 
Whose existence has been questioned by some. It is from 
the some (nema) that the alleged seer Nema Bhargava 
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draws his feeble life. The two verses about Vie also fail 
to help: it is not said or implied that one part is intelli- 
gible, Finally, the last verse is nothing but a fragment 
from a speech of Indra in his fight with Vrtra, and it 
ean only be made a part of the narrative by the theory 
that Indra proceeds to slaughter Vrtra over again, for 
already inv. 7 he has driven his bolt into his vital 
part. It seems to me, therefore, that the parallel has no 
eogency whatever for the interpretation of the hymn. 
Of course, if every Raveda hymn were admittedly and 
beyond question a complete whole, we might be driven to 
invent some Akhyana to hold the parts together: but it is 
absolutely certain that verses have been added to hymns, 
and Ido not doubt that the original hymn ended either at 
v. 6 or v. 9, and that the remaining three verses are waifs 
and strays which have been attached in late times. 

It is unnecessary to review in similar detail the theory 
as applied to other hymns. As Professor 5. Lévi! long 
azo pointed out, the difficulty in each ease is that the ~ 
dialogue as it stands is too clear to need the connecting 
remarks which the theory postulates. Yet the existence 
of such connecting remarks is of the essence of the 
Akhyiina theory, which demands a literary type of mixed 
prose and verse. If the dialogue will ron without any 
additions, then we have no right to say that there were 
ever any additions, or to deny that it was composed from 
the tirst as a piece of verse pure and simple and intended 
to stand on its own basis. 

But Professor Lévi went a step further, and has claimed 
that already in these pieces of dialogue we are to see the 
signs of an Indian drama. The germ of this view is to 
be found in Professor Max Miiller's remark apropos of the 
Marut hymn, Rgvedu, i, 165, where he said* as early as 
1569: “If we suppose that the dialogue was repeated at 

' Le thédtre indien, p, 307. 

* Hymna to the Marute, pp, 172, 173; repeated in SBE, xxxii, 152, L535. 
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sacrifices in honour of the Maruts, or that possibly it was 
acted by two parties, one representing Indra, the other 
the Maruts and their followers, then the two verses at the 
beginning and the three at the end ought to be placed in 
the mouth of the actual sacrificer, whoever he was” 
Professor Lévit was yet more decided: he quoted the 
love of the Indians for music, song, and dance; the 
dialogue poems were not a poetic invention, they were 
reproductions of scenes actually before the poet's eyes, 
The priests availed themselves of the drama as a means 
of bringing vividly before the people the majesty of the 
gods and their laws, and he recognizes in this primitive 
drama the restriction of the actors ta three persons, but also 
the employment of a chorus, human or divine. Professor 
Levi's ingenious theory was curiously unfruitful for years, 
and it is only now that-the support of von Schroeder 
and Hertel have again made it an object of serious 
consideration, 

It is, of course, essential to understand what is meant 
by the claim that ritual drama existed, In the first place, 
we must distinguish it sharply from a dramatic ritual. 
The ritual of the ancient Indian sacrifice was not in the 
least of the character of a mere series of songs of praise 
and prayer. It is full from first to last of ritual dialogues : 
sometimes they were of the simplest character, Thus in 
the Taittiriya Samhita the sacrificer asks the priest, as he 
looks at the sounding holes whieh have been dug under 
the southern cart, “Is it well #” The priest answers 
“Yes”, and the sacrificer utters the prayer, “ Be it well 
for us both.” Besides such simple dialogue we have the 
elaborate dialogues in the Agvamedha rite, dialogues the 
ritual purpose of which is abundantly clear? Then there 

* Le thidire indien, pp, 338 ROC] Cy. 

* eg., the speech of the Queen in Pidjasaneyi Samhitd, xxxiii, 18 soqq. 3 
ef, the specch of the Brahmin student and a hetaira in the Mahivrata, 


Adfhabt Samhita, xxiv, 5; Tuittiriya Samhild, vil, &. 9, 4; my Aitereya 
Aranyoka, p. 277, n. 15, 
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are the Brahmodyas! of the priests, a recognized and 
important part of the sacrifice. But this is not drama, 
for drama is essentially sipyors, a representation, and the 
dramatic ritual is a presentation pure and simple. 

The point seems a simple one, but it is necessary to 
take it, for it at once disposes of part of the evidence for 
the dramatic theory which von Sehroeder brings forward. 
Thus he elaims as dramatic the famous frog-hymn of the 
Raveda, vii, 102. He suggests that it was recited or 
rather sung by a party of Brahmins beside or standing in 
a pool or tank with frogs in it; nay, he goes further, 
and compares it with the Fregs of Aristophanes and the 
many other dramas of beast names of the Greek comedy, 
and suggests that originally the whole was derived from 
a mimetic frog-dance, the frog being one form of the 
vegetation spirit, Whatever the value of this hypothesis, 
the fact remains that the hymn as it stands is essentially 
nothing more than « rain-spell: it is not a dramatic 
reproduction at all, and to eall it a drama is merely to 
confuse the issue. Then, again, as a case of drama is 
widueed the dialogue of Agastya and Lopamudra (Raveda, 
1, 179), in which we are asked to see the old ritual for 
ensuring the fertility of the tields when the corn has been 
cut. In this case it is really impossible to agree with 
von Schroeder's interpretation: sufficient perhaps to condemn 
it is the fact that it leads him to the singular view * that 
Lopimudraé means that which has the seal of disappearance 
upon it, doubtless a suitable name for the worn-out 
corn spirit, but a feat beyond the capacity of the Vedie 
language* But even if the theory were correct, there 

' Ludwig, Der Rigvetia, iii, A) aeqq. ; Bloomfield, JAQS. xv, 172 seqa.; 
Religion ef the Veda, pp, 215 seqq. 

* Op. eit.. p. 168, 

Uldenberg, GGA. 1000, p. 77,0. 4. He suggests that the sense is 
rither “die unter Verletzung (des erafa) (sinnlich) Erfrevende ", which 
is very plausible, for in RV. x, 10.12 we have pramuifah in this sense, 


and so the root mud in Safepatha Brdfmana, xiv,7. 1. 14: atrithih sake 
moelamidneah, 
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would still be nothing to carry us beyond a dramatic 
ritual, and of that, as we have seen, there is abundant 
evidence in the ritual texts without excursions into the 
impossible. In the same spirit the harmless little hymn 
Raveda, ix, 112, which has ever! been regarded as the 
utterance of a Brahmin while the Soma is being pressed, 
showing his desire to win a rich patron even as other 
mortals seek other things to satisfy them, becomes a wild 
scene of revelry by a masked crew of vegetation spirits 
dancing to music and singing the song. This is a mere 
ease of imagination run wild, but even were it not, again 
we have but a dramatic ritual, and not real drama. 

Nor is there any proof of drama in the fact that dance 
was liked by the Vedic Indians. This is not denied for 


& moment, but von Schroeder? seeks to co further and 


prove that the hymns show that the idea of a god dancing 
was familiar to the Indians, and further that it was 


derived from seeing a god portrayed as so dancing on the 


primitive stage, The latter part of the theory is of course 
pure hypothesis, but it is just worth noting how singularly 
few references there are to the dancing of gods. Usas 
is compared with a dancer, for it is only by forcing the 
meaning of ive* that von Schroeder can make out that 


1 Again neatly defended by Oldenberg, GGA. 1000, pp, 79 seqq. 

* Op. cit.,. pp. 408 seqq. * Op. cit., pp. 13 seqq. 

* BY, i, 92. 4: Schroeder, p, 44. He repeats this view in VOJ. xxiii, 
5, 8. 1, in respect of RV. x, 72. 6, where he secks to show in the RV. the 
recognition of the cosmic power of dancing, and he compares tho use of 
Sere or és in Greek (e.g., J/. iii, 380, 391; Soph. (id, Tyr. 1078) and wf in 
Latin (ag. Cie. Tue. i, 4%. 104: de Or. i, Ll. 2). The argument is, 
however, very weak; in both cases fea naturally is a comparative particle, 
and there is no ground for the unusnal sense ascribed to it. Ib ia no. 
irgument for the version of von Schroeder that wrtaw is used of Usas in 
RY, x, 20. 3: the comparison shows that Usas could be conecived as 
a dancer, and arto is consistent with this. Von Schroeder sees dance as 
the sense of uyt throughout, eg, in RV. ¥, 33. 6: nrmnn npfdmdne 
dmartah, and so nth in ii, 22. 4; vi, 20. 33 vili, 34. 0, 12, ete, bat how 
far he is right in doing so is a question of some difficulty, That the. 
are aoe is of course in itself probable, and x, 124. 0 seems to show 
it of Tnclen 
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she herself is said to dance, and the word nrtu is used 
occasionally of wods, but in what sense is doubtful. When 
it is naid of Indra armnadni nriaminah, it is hard to 
believe either that it means that he accomplishes his 
mighty deeds when dancing or that he acts in the dance 
his deeds. 

If the dance is insufficient to prove a drama, can any 
help be derived from the question of song? Von Schroeder! 
accepts and Hertel*® lays great stress upon an argument 
which is somewhat hard to follow. It is laid down that 
verses were, as nowadays is the case, always sung, that 
therefore it would be impossible to distinguish in the 
dialogue hymns the different roles unless the verses were 
sung by at least two persons, and that therefore each 
dinlogue hymn presumes that there was the element of 
4 drama, namely, two actors, for we may willingly admit 
that if we are to accept the fact that the roles were sung 
by two persons, there may well have been appropriate 
action and, as von Schroeder adds, dance, making up all 
the elements of a primitive drama, if once the idea were 
grasped of representing in this form some action. But 
this theory of Hertel’s is open to the fatal objection that 
it assumes far too much. In the first place, we have 
absolutely no knowledge how far a distinction between 
the expression of different speakers was desired at the 
very carly days when the Vedic hymns were in process 
of production; no doubt if a single actor nowadays 
produces a play he depends on his vocal abilities to 
render his acting the several parts effective, but we cannot 
interpret the Agveda in the light of a modern tour de 
Joree. In the second place, there is no evidence whether 
at the time of the Ryvedu the verses were sung at all: 
the theory that they were sung cannot be supported by 
any evidence before the Pratifakhyas and the Srauta 

1 Myaterium ond Mimita, pp. 11-13, 
*VOJ. xviii, 64, T3, 187, 138; xxiii, 274, 275. 
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Siitras, and the one thing we really do know that goes 
back to an early date is that there was a great distinetion 
between Sfimans and ordinary Re verses. The Brihmanas 
regularly use the word gai, “sing,” of the former, and of 
the latter the term sams, “recite”: exactly the difference 
between the two modes it is impossible for us to say, and 
it is quite unscientific to assert that in the recitation of 
dialogue hymns differences of speakers could not be 
brought out if desired by the reciter. Hertel’s argument 
depends for its force on the hypothesis that the difference 
of speakers must be made clear to the audience, and that 
it could not be made clear save by a change of performer : 
we neither know nor shall we ever know whether either 
of the hypotheses is correct, and this argument of Hertel 
must definitely be abandoned as possessing any weight. 
We are reduced, then, to inquiring whether there is 
anything in the dialogue hymns which suggests dramatic 
performance. The chief hymns which come into question 
are those which first gave ground for Max Miiller’s 
conjecture, namely, the dialogue of Agastya, the Maruts, 
and Indra, Rgveda, i, 170, 171, and 165: the dialogue 
of Indra and Varuna, RV. iv, 51; the narrative of the 
flight of Agni and his return, RV. x, 51-3, 124: the 
dialogue of Saram& and the Panis, RV. x, 108; that of 
Purfiravas and Urvasi, RV. x, 95; of Yama and Yami, 
RY. x, 10; and that of Vidvimitra and the streams, 
RY. iii, $8. Then there may be added three hymns in 
which Indra plays a part—the hymn of his wonderful 
birth, RV. iv, 18; the Vrsikapi hymn, RV. x, 86, and his 
dislogue with Vayu, if Vayu it be, in RV. viii, 100; and 


, CL Oldenberg, GOA. 1900, p. 68 Hertel’s ecriticiams in VOJ. 
Exitl, 2i4, 275, do not seem to me offeotive. They reat on modern Indian 
apps - - assertions which assume that our modern musical sense 

& criterion for ancient music, a view which the dispute regurding: the 
churnoter of Greek music would seem to render yet mora dangerous 
Sioa Indian musical sense of the second millennium me. is in 
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finally the well-known Mudgala hymn, RV. x, 102. If these 
are really to be regarded as performed by several performers, 
who adopt the niles of the gods celebrated, then we have 
a real drama, doubtless in miniature, but still a drama, to 
which the Aristotelian definition could without impropriety 
be applied. There is representation in speech and action, 
and the real literary merit of some of the hymns and dramas 
is quite undeniable. Nor would there be lacking some 
evidence of the gradual advance of the dramatic art, for 
the dialogue of Agastya and the Maruts presents us with 
4 miniature trilogy of a kind, and in the Suparnddhydya 
Hertel* tinds a fully developed drama, a historical link 
between the Mgvede and the later Indian world. 

The hypothesis is attractive, especially when set out 
with all the ingenuity of Professor von Schroeder; but 
it must be admitted that it has one enormous diffienlty 
to overcome, and it offers us little help to overcome it, 
Why is the later literature wholly silent regarding this 
ritual drama? Von Schroeder* realizes the difficulty, and 
he finds the solution in the theory that the Vedic drama 
8 no feeble beginning: it presents the climax of a long 
stage of development, and it has no connexion with 
the later drama of India. No doubt we see in the Yatris 
the same root from which the Rgvedie drama sprung, 
but the one is literature, the other merely popular, and 
historically the Vedie drama is dying out when we find it, 
The refined taste of the Vedic priests who have handed 
us down the ritual could not bear the presence of dancing 


' Tt is of course true that the drama aprings from the dramatic ritual, 
and that there must he a stage when the two see but one, But the 
essence of the two ia distinct, and depends on the relation of the 
performers to the action. In the dramatic ritual they are actors them. 
selves seeking some direct end; in the drama they conscionshy> represent 
the actions of others: thus the Mainades who tore Penthens to pices 
performed adramatioritual, the actors of the Aucchai represent in a higher 
form that ritual, As the ritual ceases to bo intelligible, the possibility 
of drama emerges. 

* VOUS. xxiii, 200 seqq. ? Op. cit.. pp, 70 seqq, 
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and singing gods on the stage, and only a few relies of 
the old literary drama have been admitted into the ritual 
books. The priests could, indeed, accept much that was 
popular, such as the chariot races, the shooting of arrows, 
the use of the swing,* the popular abuse,‘ but they could 
not in the long run see their way to incorporate the 
drama where gods appeared on the scene in their ritual. 
Moreover, stress must be laid on the fact that the ritual 
drama was in great measure a phallic drama, and phallic 
rites were hated of the priests. The Rgveda* itself 
detests the sidnadevias. 

This is all very ingenious, but it is hard to accept it 
as at all effective. To begin with, it is difficult for any 
student of the Vedie ritual to think that the priests 
were really people who would dislike phallic rites, It is 
absurd to deny that in some schools they were disliked: 
it is notorious that the muithuna, which is preseribed by 
all the older texts for the Mahavrata rite, and which is 
clearly a fertility spell, is described by the late Sankha- 
yana Srauta Siitra as old and obsolete, and not to be 
performed." All honour to the school of Sankhiyana, but 
it is a late school, and the Saunakins do not criticize the 
rite. Again, the Yajurveda gives us in its fullest detail 
the revolting practices of the horse sacrifice’ But, indeed, 
it would be foolish to multiply examples: the coarseness 
of the older ritual is unquestionable, and no strength 
ean be laid on any argument which assures us that 

* Ci. the Vajapeya, Hillebrandt, Fedische Opfer, p. 142. 

*In the Vajapeya and Rajastiya, Hillebrandt, pp. 141, 145, 146; in 
the Mahavrata, Keith, Sebvidshectaperseee Z| ranyain, p. $2, 


* In the Mahivrata, Keith, op. cit., pp. 77, 78. 

* Thid., p, 79. 

**, 90, 3; vii, 21, 5. The sense is rather “ phallus worshippers ". 
than phallic spirits or deities, as von Schrooder, pp. 63-4, would prefer 
to take it. His suggestion that the name Krkadiéu, in RV. i, 2, 
Fepresents a phallus (cf. eépxet) worshipper is as improbable as it is 


: my Aitareya Aronyoka, p. 277, n. 15, 
rhailt ie i t, op. er... Ph 149 mye] 
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modesty was the cause of the obsolescence of the drama, 
Besides, what ground is there for assuming that the 
drama was inavitably bound up with phallic practices ? 
The finest of all the alleged dramas is, perhaps, that 
of Agastya and the Maruts, wholly devoid of phallic 
suggestion. Or again, what has the dialogue of Sarama 
and the Panis, or the tale of the recovery of Agni, 
to do with such topics, and the same remark applies to 
the dialogues of Varuna and Indra, of Puriiravas and 
Urvasi, of Indra and Vayu, and in all probability to 
that of Yama and Yami, which seems to us an early 
morality, though von Schroeder’ finds in it a variant 
of the fertility magic which he sees in the Lopimudra 
hymn. It may of course be said that these dialogues 
have survived precisely because they were different from 
the ordinary drama of the time, but why should they 
have ceased to have successors? Why did the Vedic 
Indians come to the opinion that to present gods dancing 
and singing was improper, after they had long practised 
it, and had produced several fine poems by aid of the 
convention? Surely, even if Indra and the Maruts 
became an unsuitable subject for the stage, Visvimitra 
and the streams might have held the boards, After all, 
rather than lose ourselves in this wilderness of speculation, 
is it not wiser to recognize that the Indian drama did not 
terminate, for the simple reason that it had not yet begun i 

Hertel * has quite a different view of the development 


' Mysterivm wad Mimus, pp. 275 seqq. This is a peculiarly gratuitous 
theory, and it is not supported in the least by the Réyaspiga and Santh 
story, which belongs to a totally different type of idea. 

2 VOU. xxiii, 7 seq. Winternits, VOU. xxiii, 110, doubts the evidence 
of the connexion of the Vedic and the classical drama, and Hertel, 
VOW. xxiv, 118-20, finds a link in the Hariraméa, fi, 01, where it is 
said: fatre yajie varfamdne mundtyena vafas todd | mahargima tose yee 
tte Hhedrandmeti ndmmetok || But this isa very poor piece of evidence : 
the Hariraméa is a late text, and undoubtedly contemporaneous with 
the classical drama, at least in its earlier stage, and that this text 

should rocognize a nafe (it is not clear if “actor” is really meant, but 
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of the drama, He finds in the Supornddhyiya, a late 
Vedic text, a drama in full form, showing in its elaboration 
a marked advance upon the dramas of the fiqveda. 
Indeed, if his version were accepted, the piece would 
be a remarkable one, and his version and explanation 
are really of great ingenuity. But that, I fear, exhansts 
all that can be said in their favour. By a plentiful 
supply of stage directions, by adding a complete and 
elaborate list of dramatis personm, and by careful trans- 
lation based on a preconceived theory, a drama cim be 
made out of the Suparnadhyaya, But, on the other 
hand, Oldenberg' with equal ease can make an Akhyana 
out of it, and in truth for his theory there speaks 
the fact that part of the tale is certainly narrative.” 
Naturally this does not trouble Hertel much, for are 
there not the prologues of the Greek plays and the 
narratives of the heralds, all mere devices of the primitive 
drama to avoid the netessity of explaining things which 
the audience must be told, but which cannot conveniently 
be put in dramatically? There remains the hypothesis 
that both are wrong, and to this view I strongly incline. 
But von Schroeder* has still an argument left, He 
has seen with Hertel in three hymns dramatie monologues: 
the first is the boast of the drunken Indra, RV. x, 119, 
which he imagines had a place in the performance of 
a Soma feast; the second is the mime of the medicine 
man, RV. x, 97; and the last the song of the gambler, 
RY. x, 24. The medicine man he imagines as coming 
forward in some part of a Soma festival, and the song of 
the gambler would find its place, accompanied by dances 
of the personified dice and of Apsarases at the kindling 


it doea not matter much) as filling up a period in the horse sacrifice 
really does not help us to any connexion of the secular ond ritual 
drama, which must rest on other evidence, 

' Bee GGA. 1000, pp. 71. 


eta. 
* See Hertel, VOJ. xxiii, 331 seq. * Op. cit., pp. B61-95, 
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of the fire of the Sabha, which served also as the place of 


dicing. It would serve as an interlude in the midst of 


the offering to recall the mind of the spectators to the 
dangers of dicing, and it would thus play the part of 
a morality of the middle ages. The idea is beyond question 
ingenious, but we can say no more, The ritual is silent, 
nor can we readily imagine that the Vedic stage would 
readily have witnessed the appearance of a drunken 
god, and we may be excused from belief in the dancing 
dice and the Apsarases, just as we may be allowed to 
disbelieve in the dance of the Apsarases which we are 
told introduced the tale of Puritravas and Urvad4i, or in 
the curious farrago of nonsense which is represented to us 
as the inward meaning of the Mudgala song. 

What, then, are we to make of these dialogues and 
these monologues, and why are they found in the Rgvedu 
Suphita ? Unfortunately that isa question whieh is much 
easier to ask than to answer, and it is one of those questions 
which seem to be likely never finally to be answered. The 
obscurity of the matter justifies to the full such attempts 
as those of von Schroeder and Hertel, but the fact that 
we have no certain answer must not be deemed to be 
4 reason for accepting any answer which is utterly im- 
probable. It must be remembered that these hymns do 


' Winternitz, VOJ. xxiii, 137, admits the weight of Bloomfield's 
Criticism (ZOMG. xlviii, 541 seq.) of Geldner's version ( Vrdiuche Studien, 
ii, 1 ee.) of this curious hymn, to which I called attention in JRAB: 
1908, p. 207, Mr. Pargiter, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1228 seqy., has connected 
the hymn with the genealogy of Madgala in the Purfinas, and has seen in 
midhrind (v.12) and indrasend (v, 2) references to Vadhryaiva, a grandson 
of Mudgala, and Indrisend his daughter-in-law. The difficulties af 
the hymu do not, however, seem in the slihtest degree to be diminished 
by these asiumptions, and that either midthrind or infrasend is intended 
8 proper name seems most improbable, The whole hymn seems to 
me, as it did to Bloomfield, to bo of mythological content, and I do 
Hot think the Purinie genealogy rests on any Vedic tradition. Vasko 
already: evidently could not explain the hymn; see Niralta, ix, % 2 
Here may be noted Mr. Pargiter'’s attempt, JRAS. 1911, pp. 808-0, to 
find a rational explanation of the genesis of the Vrsikepi poem, EV, x, 86, 
I fear that the explanation is more rational than probable, 
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not stand alone in the Rgveda as being outside the 
ordinary category of prayer and praise. There are many 
hymns, certainly the overwhelming majority, which were 
written for the ritual, but there are others which clearly 
ure somewhat different in character, Take for example 
the three hymns in the seventh Mandala? of the Rgveda 
which celebrate the deeds of Sudis under the guidance of 
Vasistha. These are beyond doubt occasional hymns, the 
tribe or family expression of joy over the victories of the 
great king, one of the few whose names are more than 
words to us in Vedic history. What essential difference 
is there between this hymn and the dialogue of Viévamitra 
and the streams ?* Ench celebrates a historic event, and 
if Visvamitra himself, as may be the case, is the author of 
Koved, iii, 33, what difficulty is there in understanding 
the preservation of the hymn by his descendants? Or, 
again, what-is there to distinguish the dialogue of Yama 
and Yami from the philosophie hymns in the tenth 
Mandala‘ except the form ? And why should the dialogues 
regarding the deeds of the gods be deemed any less suited 
for their praise in the ritual than the simple narratives 
which make up part of the Rgveda? It must be re- 
membered also that besides the formal hymns which had 
fixed places in the rites there was need of other matter to 
fill up the pauses in the sacrifice, In the horse sacrifice 
Brahinin and warrior alike were called on to sing to fill 
up time,’ and ancient tales were among the things with 
which the period of mourning after the burial of the dead 
was made to pass." Nor need we deny that it may be 
that hymns are found in the Agvedu which are neither 

Cf. Bloomfield, TAOS, xvii, 177. 

* vil, 18, 33, 83, * RY. iii, 33, 

“Seo x, 72, 81, 82, 19], 199, ete; Macdonell, Sanakrit Literature, 
PP TFL seca. 
7 a wtopatin Lrdimana, xiii, G. . 4: Taittiriya Brdhmann, iii, 9. 

* divaldyana Grhya Stra, iv, 6.6, Ci. aleo Kathakn Upanipad, |, 3: 
16; Winternite, VO. xxiii, 122, 199. | 
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intended for magie nor religious ends; possibly the dicer's 
song’ falls within this category, though that of the 
medicine man is rather a magic spell. 

After all, when the slow growth of the drama in Greece 
is remembered, it will not seem so surprising that the true 
drama was tardy in appearance in India. Song dance 
and music are not, when all is said and done, enough to 
produce a drama, and the further steps required to reach 
that end have in all countries proved hard to take. But 
one conjecture may be permitted as to the slow growth 
of the drama in India, and that because it raises a point 
of interest with regard to Indian religion. It is the 
view of von Schroeder? that the Vedic Indian was really 
an earnest believer in the spirits of the dead and their 
leader Rudra, who appeared as wind and vegetation 
deities, and with whom he compares the Sileni, the Satyrs, 
the Lemures, and so forth. The Agveda ignores largely 
this side of religion, and in his view that is due to priestly 
preference for other religious manifestations. But there 
is possible another view: it is at least as plausible that 
the advance in the greatness of Rudra is due to the pro- 
gressive admixture of the Vedic Indian with the aboriginal 
population, a fact which I conceive is hardly open to 
serious doubt, Jt may be that in the hymns of the 
Raveda we have preserved not so much a priestly refine- 
ment as rather the expression of a less diluted Aryan 
belief. It is not necessary for us to deny that the Vedic 
Aryan did believe in vegetation spirits, but it is. a perfectly 
legitimate hypothesis that he cared less for them than he 
did for other sides of religion, And the hypothesis has 
the advantage of explaining why the true Indian drama 
Appears so Inte. Recent research has shown, it seems to 
me beyond serious doubt! that the Greek drama found its” 

1x, 4. * Op, cit., pp. 53 seqq. ; VOU. ix, 233-52, 

* Seo my note in the Classica! Quarterty, iv, 283, 294. Ridgeway's 
theory of the origin of the drama from the festivals in honour of the 
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origin in the representation in literature of the rnde folk- 
religion which portrayed the struggle between winter and 
summer: such contests of the representatives of the two 
spirits prevail even to-day in Greece, and it seems that 
Athens actually took the step from dramatic ritual to the 
actual drama, though the details of the fundamental change 
from presentation to a representation are wanting. Now 
the first mention of drama in Indian literature is un- 
questionably that in the Mahddhdsya) where we are told 
how the slaying of Kamsa by Krena could be represented 
either in actual action or by mere words: the granthikas 
divided themselves into two parts, one representing the 
followers of Kamesa with blackened faces, the other those 
of Krena with red faces, and they expressed the feeling of 
both parties throughout the struggle from Krsna’s birth 
to the death of Kamsa. The mention of the colour of the 
two parties is most significant: red man slays black man: 
the spirit of spring and summer prevails over the spirit 
of the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken: we are entitled to say that in India as in 
Greece this primitive dramatic ritual slaying of winter 
is the source whence the drama is derived. But these 
contests are in all likelihood no substantial part of the 
Rgvedie cult: when they appear as in the Mahavrata® 
we are long past the time of the Rgveda proper, and we 
need not be surprised if the Raveda contains no trace of 
drama, How far back this drama goes—for it is clearly 
4 real drama—we cannot say, but there is much to be 
urged for the theory that it developed outside the 
Brahminical stratum of the populace. ‘The names of 
player and play alike and the technical terms of the 
dleacl is set forth at length in his work on the Origins of the Greek Drama, 
but his thesia seems to be still improbable as on explanation of the 
ongim of tragedy, 

* Bee Weber, Indische Studien, xiii, 34 seyq.. $83 seqy.: my note, 


sa Ixiv, 54 seqq., and of. JAS! 1908, p. 172 
See my Sdikhdyana A roeayeke, p. 78. 
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aretha Ags 6 eases the roots of the drama in - 
popular life. ‘The drama has its origin in religion, but 
rather in popular religion than in the higher eult: the 


parallel between Greece and India in this regard i is too 
obvions to be overlooked. Dionysos is the great lord , 

of the Greek drama, but he is no favourite in the 
Homerie age. 





SSE WRITING IN THE CHOU DYNASTY IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES 
Ey L. C. HOPKINS, 1.8.0. 





‘Tis the aim of the following paper to present to the 
readers of this Journal the problem of the origin 
of Chinese writing as it appears at the opening of the 
historical period in the ninth century mc. and to give 
some account of the new light thrown upon the subject 
by recent discoveries in North China. It is also my hope 
to show that there are reasons for endeavouring to stir 
an interest in this question of origin, and some grounds 
for detining, as clearly as present conditions allow, the 
main features of what is already known of the problem, 
and indicating the lines along which fruitful investigation 
must advance, Especially valuable it should be to 
investigators of other primitive systems of writing to have 
4 working knowledge of the rise and progressive changes 
of a script, probably of very ancient origin, certainly 
claiming a continuous history of 3,600 years, still in 
vigorous activity, betraying no signs of impending decay, 
The facts of such a life-history, properly ascertained 
and appreciated, might well contribute some iluminating 
sidelights or useful suggestions on analogous inquiries. 
Chinese is a monosyllabic language, and there is no 
evidence even tending to show it was ever otherwise. 
It has now numerous dialects which range from a mere 
difference of accent or burr to the point of complete 
mutual unintelligibility, Probably the existing variety of 
dialects is much larger at present than at the opening 
of the semi-historical period in the twelfth century B.C. ; 
but we do not know whether there once existed a single 
parent stem of all the later Chinese dialects, or whether 
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the ancient Chinese speech was itself only one of several. 
cognate languages, coexisting in Eastern Asia, and perhaps 
contributing some ancestral features to the actual dialectal 
multiformity. However the fact may have heen, the 
present syllabaries, or aggregates of separate monosyllabic 
sounds, of the dialects vary much in richness, one of the 
poorest being the Awan dua, the so-called Mandarin dialect 
of North China, which comprises about 425 syllabie units, 
while that of Hankow has only 316. 

If such a language, monosyllabic and non-inflected, is 
to grow in some sort of correspondence with the growth 
of national life, if, that is, it is to add new words to ita 
primitive and meagre stock, the increase must come either 
from outside or from within, But if the genius of the 
language will not admit the entry of words of hitherto 
wikoown sound, then the only alternative is that the 
expansion should be effeeted by the free multiplication 
of homophones, old sounds with new meanings. This was 
the course followed by the Chinese speech before the 
earliest documents still surviving were written down. 
What we shall never know is whether the ancient 
Chinese homophones are to be attributed in all cases, as 
they certainly must be in many, to mere differentiation 
of meanings developed from a single phonetic base, but 
the original relationship of which had faded from the 
consciousness of the speakers of the language; or whether, 
on the other hand, these homophones sometimes represent 
fundamentally unrelated words, syllables, that is, identical 
to the ear, but expressing meanings not merely dissimilar 
at a given moment in the life of the language, but 
meanings that had never been otherwise than independent 
growths. To take an example, the sound pronounced in 
modern Northern Chinese puwi or pé (and probably pak 
in the ancient language) covers, among others, a group 
of characters having the sign £ as their phonetic element. 
Singly this element stands for the word pai (or pé), 
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»* white.” With various additions it represents homo- 
phonous syllables meaning respectively “hundred”, “a 
father's elder brother”, “ chief", “fir”, “silk stutis”, “ metal 
fol”, “to moor", * to urge’. Were these diverse senses all 
developed from one primitive syllable pak, though no elue 
remains to the process of differentiation? Or were they 
always separate “words”, always independent units of 
speech, each due to a special formative impulse corre- 
sponding to its special sense, but all expressed in one 
indiseriminate boily of sound? It is a question to which 
there is no answer. But this characteristic feature of 
the Chinese language, a restricted phonesis coupled with 
4 plethora of words (or of senses, as the case may be) to 
each syllabie unit, was to prove a potent, a predominating 
force in determining the path of advance to be followed 
by the national writing. Viewed from its later stages 
that path is seen to be the line of least intellectual 
resistance, not only for the producers of the stock of 
characters, but equally for the consumers, the readers 
of the body of visible tokens gradually accumulated, 
“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotte” is very often true, 
hut it probably applies less to the progross of early writing 
than to most arts. It must always have been an easy and 
an obvious deviee to select certain natural objects and 
products of human handicrafts in order to suggest hy 
drawing or carving their simple outlines the names borne 
hy such things in the racial specch. But the seope of this 
first achievement is narrow, and many words in the speech 
of even a primitive people do not easily allow themselves 
to be thus captured and imprisoned by the forces of 
pictorial art, When the early Chinese had amassed a small 
nucleus of these pictograms, and felt the growing need 
of other word-signs, it must have soon occurred to the 
individuals or the class concerned that by recourse to 
homophones the obstacle might be surmounted and visible 
shape be given to a previously unwritten word. We may 
wuss. 1911, 66 
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illustrate this by considering the group of syllables — 
mentioned above having the ancient sound pak. Let us 
suppose that one of these words, “ fir-tree,” had aequired 
a graphic token, a character, but that none of the other 
words (or senses) so pronounced were thus equipped. The 
scribe desired to write the word “chief” or “leader”, having 
the same sound pak. Why should he not write pak, 
“a fir-tree"? The context would show well enough that 
* fir-tree ” was not meant, nor yet " white, nor “ hundred”, 
nor “silk stuffs”, nor “meétal foil", nor “moor”, nar 
“urge”. No doubt some degree of confusion was now 
and again involved. But what will you have? This is 
an imperfect and makeshift world, and we must often do 
the best we ean with our materials, leaving perfection 
to the angels and the Bodhisatvas. 

That these loan characters existed in the earliest extant 
documents is known to all educated Chinese. They are 
designated in the analytic system of the Han dynasty 
scholars as the class of Chia chieh, or Borrowed characters, 
and appear to be generally considered as the latest device 
adopted for the reduction of the spoken language to 

| a written form, whereas they are probably one of the 
very first. 

If this view is well founded, another of the “six 
scripts” (or sixfold division of written characters), and 
far the largest of them all, is merely an extension or 
elaboration of the same principle of borrowing homophones, 
the class, namely, known as Heieh shéng, or Phonetic 
characters, This division only differs from the eruder 

» ‘device of loan characters by the addition to the borrowed 
sign of what may be called a graphic affix, being another 
character fitted to suggest that particular sense of the 
sound borne by the berrowed sign which was intended, 
The group already introduced above, having the conjectural 
ancient sound pak (and the modern ones pai or pé) will 
serve as an illustration. Assuming the need of greater 
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precision was increasingly felt, we can see that a natural 
device was to add such then existing characters as those 
for “man”, the horizontal digit representing “one”, 
“cloth”, “metal”, to the overworked Sign gurk, gradually 
felt to be inadequate, and by so adding to suggest to the 


mind of the reader the particular word pak intended, 
whether it were “chief”, or “uncle *, “ hundred ", “ white 


suk", or “metal foil”, 


Thus regarded, the use of homophones, employed 
because it was an easy system to adopt and a simple one— 
to understand, was moditied later for the sake of precision | 
by the selection of differentiating symbols, But although 


thus tmoditied, the principle was essentially the same, and 
made its appeal to the understanding, as the borrowed 


characters had done in the first instance, mainly through | 


the sense of sound, but reinforced by appropriate graphic 


linger-posts, 


There is, however, another and more subtle contrivance 
to which the early pioneers of writing had recourse,and 
though it never covered the same. immense field that was 


filled by the phonetic class, perhaps because it was felt 


to be too difficult and uncertain in practice, it deserves: 
notice, partly because it is not clear why it need ever! 


have been brought into play. This is the method of 


Suggestive compounds, In this class no appeal is made! 


to the phonetic principle. But two existing characters 
were selected which, when combined in a new graphic 
unit, would (theoretically) suggest to the reader the word 
required to be written, Thus, for example, the word Aao, 
now usually meaning “good”, but the primitive sense 
of which was probably “to love", “to be fond of”, was 
provided with a written counterpart by combining the 
signs for “woman” and “child”, whereupon to every 


right-minded person and upholder of family life would : 


naturally occur the word hao, “to love.” So by a slightly 


different selection, the word puo, “to protect,” acquired — 
| ng 
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a written form by the juxtaposition of the signs for 
“man” and “child”. 

. But why, it may be asked, with the fruitful and facile 
| principle of homophonic borrowing in full operation, and 
\seemingly capable of indefinite expansion, should this less 
obvious, less handy, expedient of suggestive combination 
pave come into use? The answer is not apparent, but 
/perhaps IT may put forward the following as a possible 
solution, It is likely that the early coiners of characters 
were sometimes faced with the difficulty that’a hitherto 
unwritten word did not admit of direct pictographie 
representation itself, while at the same time it belonged 
to one of the smaller syllabic groups of which, as might 
sometimes happen, no unit had yet acquired a written 
form. In sueh a case no existing homophone would have 
been available, and we may suppose the method of 
suggestive combination might in consequence have been 
ladopted as a kind of seribal pis aller and counsel of 
despair, to which the character-maker was driven in 
‘default of his normal phonetic standby, 

But “this, all this, was in the olden Time long ago”, 
and when the Chou dynasty opened in ne, 1122, these 
principles of formation for the written character must 
have been already ancient, for we find them exemplified 


in every inscription attributed to the Chou and its 


predecessor, the Shang dynasty. Such inscriptions have 
been made available for research by the admirable 
labours of numerous Chinese antiquarians in well-known 
collections of facsimile reproductions, most faithfully 
carried out and often annotated with wide and apposite 
learning. Without their aid the Western student could 
|Seareely take the first steps along this laborious and 
difficult line of inquiry. With chien he ean learn the 
“conclusions reached by these highly qualified specialis 
and judve for himself of their weight and validity, There 
4s one point about these indispensable works, however, 
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on which some caution and reserve seem to be desirable,! 
It is the habit of Chinese authors on this subject to 
allocate the oldest inscriptions extant between the Shang 
and Chon dynasties according to certain orthodox views 
laid down as to the alleged diversity in the dominant 
principles and tendencies operating during these two 
periods, and exemplitied, as native scholars believe, not less 
in written compositions than in the forms of their artistic 
preferences, Simplicity, severity, solidity characterized, 
they say, the dynasty and times of the Shang. Accordingly 
they judge and classify the shorter and, so to speak, 
cruder inscriptions as dating in most cases from this 
earher dynasty, It may be they are usually right in sueh 
an attribution, But it should not be overlooked that 
these legends have not furnished any internal and 
independent evidence by which this opinion can be tested, 
or a Chou attribution shown to be improbable. But in 
any case the legends in question present the most archaic 
appearance of any Chinese writing that has survived to 
our times, The symbols comprised in them “fall into two 
categories, easily distinguishable. First there are un- 
doubted characters, identifiable as the prototypes of 
definite modern forms, such as those for “ father”, 
“aneestor”, the different members of the “'Ten Stems” 
used in the Cycle of Sixty, “ make,” “record,” “ sacrificial 
vessels." Secondly, we tind certain signs of enigmatic 
import, but having for the most part an obviously picto- 
graphic origin. It has been impossible hitherto to decide’ 
whether these also are genuine characters (that is, tokens 
of particular words) in very ancient guise, or merely 
pictorial emblems of a symbolical or quasi-heraldie nature. 
Plate I gives six examples taken from Yuan Yuan's Chi 
Aw Chai Chung Ting K’wan Shih, and the annexed 
explanations will illustrate the two classes indicated above. 

Leaving for the time these interesting but ambiguous 
figures, how may we shortly describe the other and much 


| 
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larger class, known as kw wén or “ancient forms”, the 
unquestionable “characters” of this archaie period of 
Chinese writing, which were supplemented rather than 
supplanted by the introduction of the so-called Greater 
Seal character in the reign (as is affirmed) of King Hstian 
of Chou, between nc, 827 and 781? The ku wén writing is 
a script in which frequent unmistakably pictorial elements 
point backwards to a time when all that was written 
or incised was pictographic. But tliat time had already 


been left behind, and the actual earliest forms seen are in 


the penultimate stages of morphologic decay. Corruption 
due to various causes, but in the main to the desire for 
ease and speed, had long been at work.  Linearizing 
contractions, the replacing of imitative forms by con- 
ventional tokens, an impatience of the smaller variations, 
negligence of slight but essential distinctions, the deadenin v 
effect of constant repetition, the natural preference of the 
scribe for simplicity of shape to fidelity to an uncouth or 
difficult original,—all these tendencies operated to produce 
the degenerate character of that last part of the archaic 
period which nlone we know. As a result we have the 
distorted and linearized wreck of a primitive pictography. 
A great desideratum to the investigator in the study of 
these early inscriptions is to secure a few unquestionable 
dates as fixed points for comparison, It is the last thing 
he will find. It is not rare to read such an opening as 
“It was the king's first year, the ninth month, the day 
fing hee", but which king is meant there is nothing to 
show. One well-known bronze tripod, indeed, exists at 
Silver Island on the Yangtze, near Chinkiang, which from 
internal evidence has been plausibly assigned to the reign 
of King Hstian of the Chou dynasty, nc. 827-781. It is 
known as the Wu Chuan Ting, or Tripod of Wu Chuan, 
and if T may venture to express an opinion on merely 
epigraphic grounds, we may provisionally accept such an 
attribution. Plate I, B, reproduces the inscription from 
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Yuan Yuan's work above cited, and will help to illustrate 
the characteristics of Chinese writing at this stage, as 
above described. 

The mention of King Hsiian may fitly lead us to the 
consideration of the most obscure and least avouched of 
the changes undergone by the Chinese seript since its first 
appearance in history, the alleged introduction, namely, 
during the same reign, of the modification known as 
the fa chuan or Greater Seal character, Of this no 
examples are known to survive beyond the inscriptions 
of the “Stone Droms”, now kept in the Confucian 
temple in Peking, and the numerous individual forms 
found in the pages of the well-known dictionary Shuo 
Wen, And even this statement is to put the evidence 
too high, For the assumption that the Stone Drom 
inseriptions are in the Greater Seal is, to a great extent, 
an inference conditional on the correctness of the dating 
of the Drums themselves to the reign of King Hsiian, 
If, as some authorities hold, the Drums are some four 
centuries earlier, then their legends cannot be in the 
Crreater Seal, which was not introduced till the reign 
of the above-named king. If, on the other hand, the 
Drums are really of much later date, as M. Chavannes 
believes, who would assign them to a king of Ts'in 


about me, 300, the argument for deeming their legends: 


to be specimens of the Greater Seal loses its force. 
There remain the forms adduced by the Shuo Wen. 
As to these, it is to be noted that the author does not 
make use of the term echuan when speaking of them, 
but of chow wén, FW, or “ Chou characters”, reserving 
chuan to designate the characters of the later Lesser 
Seal writing which formed the subject of his dictionary. 


The relevant passage in the Siwo Wen Preface deserves 


careful treatment. It rons as follows: 7 AEA 
aera Rtn RR E KH RR. “In the 
time of King Hsiian the Chief Recorder Chou published 
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fifteen chapters in the Greater Seal character, which in 
many eases differed from the ancient forms,” Observe 
that it is not here expressly said that the Chief 
Recorder invented these variations (though this is the 
general Chinese belief), but only that he published what 
was apparently a collection of existing forms, Again, 
it is not certain whether Chou is a personal name or 
a surname. Whether a family or a personal name, it 
seems a& sufficiently strange one, for, as the notes to the 
Shuo Wen Preface oxplain in detail, it means “to draw 
out”, “unravel”, and earries also a special application 
to the methods of divination, having then the sense of 
deduction from omens observed, an oracular response, 
given by the tortoise-shell or the ahih plant to the pious 
inquirer, as explained by the expert diviner. Is there, 
perhaps, in this statement of the Shuo Wen some early 
misunderstanding, some now indurated mystitication / 
It seems possible, and I venture to put forward as an 
alternative explanation the following hypothesis, 

There is no need at this time of day to labour the 
grent part played by divination in) ancient Chinese 
fife. It is everywhere admitted, and. as will be seen 
from the latter part of this paper, new and unexpected 
evidence on the subject has come to light during the 
last ten years. I will only add here that, in my own 
belief, to the needs and ambitions of the diviner's caste 
is Owing not only the venerable hocns-pocns of forecasting 
the future, but the incomparably more far-reaching and 
fruitful influence, the power to record the past, the very 
art of writing itself. 

But whether or not the professional diviners devised 
and developed the system of written characters, it is 
certain that they must have been at first nmmomge thie 
most regular practitioners of the iurt, since we now know 
that every act of divination was followed by a record 
of the date, nature of the inquiry, and some indication 

Wy 
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of the character of the response. The responses, as 
announced by the diviner, were known as chow. This 
term, when occurring in the Jo Chun, is found in 
modern editions written —%, e.g. in the passage on the 
second year of Duke Min, translated by Legge “When 
Ching Fung . . . heard the oracles concerning Ch'ing-Ke, 
she honoured him” (Legge’s Classics, vol, v, pt. i, p. 131). 
But the Shuo Wen, under the character #j chow, writes 
4 Hit A h i &, “The Commentary [of Tso] on 
the Spring and Antumn Classic speaks of the divination 
responses, saying,’ ete., using the character $a and not 
for chou. It is thus clear that the first of these two 
characters was also undoubtedly used to write the word 
chow, an oracle or response, and for reasons too long te 
give here it is far more likely to have been the true 
scription than the second. 

The term 7 3, chow wén, then, may have really 
meant “oracle-wrting ”, and have come into use to denote 
peculiarities of formation or lowrnure, developed in. the 
course of time by the easte of diviners, the great exponents 
of the art and mystery of writing in Chinese antiquity. 
The true Origin of the term Tay have been gradually 
forgotten, and scholars of later date, in some access of 
hermeneutic passion, may have heen responsible for the 
retrospective birth of a “Recorder” named or surnamed 
“Oracle”, to serve thenceforward as the eponymous author 
of a novel form of character. On this hypothesis the 
Recorder Chou was invented in order that he might 
himself invent the style of writing known sometimes as 
“Chou characters", and more often as the Greater Seal, 
or fot chien, 

This last term chuan, which is never applied to any 
other phase of the character but the Greater and Lesser 
Seal, also merits some explanation, The true or genetic 
meaning of this word is “eurving", “sinuous”, and it is 
evident that it must have corresponded to some modification 
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of older and more angnlar forms. That moditieation, 
Tsnbmit, must have been the change of appearance due to 
the adoption of the writing brush and the use of a liquid 
medium such ss varnish. When these were first employed 
we do not know, but it was long before the modern hair- 
peneil and Chinese ink had been introduced by the First 
Emperors General, Meng T’ien, about #.c, 215. The term 
|thuan, then, indicates the sweep of a brush in the 
formation of characters by writing, in contrast with the 
sharp precision of the metal style in cutting them. But 
it does not follow that the use of the term itself was 
contemporaneous with the novelty, and I doubt if any 
date previous to the Ts'in dynasty (mc. 255 to 206), 
mentioned in the Skuo Wen's Preface, can be quoted in 
illustration of its application to writing, 

And here, had the time of writing been only a dozen 
years ago, this imperfect survey of the subject would have 
closed. But the present century has already furnished 
new and welcome discoveries, The first. of these, indeed, 
dates from 1870, but for some reason it did not for a long 
time excite the interest due to an authentic, historical, and 
hitherto unstudied text. This is the “ Bushell Bowl " with 
its inscription of 538 characters. This splendid antique 
and invaluable document, which, it is believed, has never 
been deseribed or figured in any Chinese book, is now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in the colleetion of Far 
Kastern metal-work in the South Court of the Ground 
Floor, having been acquired from the late Dr. Stephen 
Bushell, a much regretted member of ‘our Society. 
Bushell bought it in the year 1870 in Peking under 
circumstances detailed in his Chinese Art, vol. i, pp. 54-7, 
Where will be found photographs of the bow! and of the 
inscription upon it, together with a translation of the 
latter. After its nequisition by the South Kensington 
Museum, it remained in a position of much dignity and 
seclusion, the world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


= 
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Here, about a dozen years ago, I obtained access to it, 
and remember spending some hot but happy hours: in 
copying a few of the first columns of the legend, what 
time an attendant in those deserted corridors, with a 
tolerant pity for the futility of my proceedings, regaled 
me with personal experiences deserving a less divided 
attention than I was able to give them. 

In 1909 Professor E. H. Parker came on the scene and 
contributed an article upon the bowl and its inseription to 
the July number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, following 
this up in the October number by «a Latin rendering of 
the inscription made at his request by the late Pére Pierre 
Hoang, otherwise Huang Peh-lu, of the Zicawei Catholic 
establishment near Shanghai. Meantime Mr. Parker had 
lumself published in the Towng Puo, vol. x, No. 4, 1909, 
an independent English translation accompanied by very 
full notes, a photograph of the original inseription, and 
& transcription into modern Chinese character, It is 
interesting to find that from the particulars supplied by 
the Chinese text Pére Hoang had worked out the year 
590 be, as the equivalent of the date mentioned in the 
inseription for the casting of the bow!. 

In the present article, however, we are mainly concerned 
with the epigraphic aspect of the inseription, which is of 
much value for comparative purposes, Thanks to the 
courtesy and efficient help of the authorities of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, I have been able to make a close 
study of the inscription in original, and also to gain some 
expert information whieh supplements and partly corrects 
the particulars given by Dr. Bushell. This I now append, 
id hope in the following number of the Journal to 
publish in parallel columns a list of the characters 
contained in the inseription, with their Lesser Seal 
equivalents, and some additional forms besides, 

The bow! itself is not bronze, but pure copper. Bushell, 
Chinese Art, vol. i, p. 84, writes: The inscription inside 
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would appear onee to have been overlaid with beaten gold. 
as scratches made through the patina with a knife to 
bring out the characters produce lines of glittering yellow 
indicating a thick layer of gold.” The inerustation which 
eovers the whole of the inside of the bowl, so far as the 
inscription extends, is found, however, to be artificial, 
and not what is ordinarily known as patina, naturally 
produced. The composition of this thick and obscuring 
enat is copper carbonate plus shellac and carbon. The 
pulverized carbonate mixed with melted shellac was applied 
over the inscribed portion, and its surface may have heen 
subsequently darkened by the carbon (animal or vegetable 
ehareoal) mixed with oil. Below this coating there is little 
trace of oxidation, and the edges of the characters are 
cnrionsly fresh. It seems also not to be the fact that the 
characters were overlaid with gold, the traces of whieh, 1t is 
believed, result from the filling up of flaws in the casting. 

Turning now to the style of writing employed, how 
may we describe it in its relation to what preceded and 
what followed it? Indeed, it is not very easy to 
characterize it concisely. Bushell says of it (Chinese 
Art, p. 84): “The epigraphy resembles closely that of 
the stone drums... although this inseription is two 
centuries or more later than that of the drums. The 
lines of the characters are firmly ent in the finished style 
of the official seript of the period, and present a document 
which may be compared with those of the Shu Ching, the 
eanonical Book of History.” 

A detailed comparison of the howl characters with the 
corresponding forms of the Lesser Seal appears to me to 
bring out a rather close similarity between the two styles. 
In certain instances, however, which perhaps weighed 
considerably with Bushell, the forms in the Stone Droms 
and in the bowl are identical, while quite unlike those 
of the Lesser Seal. Sueh are the characters (in modern 
seript) ff yung, Ll i, 35 jo, FH wu, and Mt li. 
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On the whole I am now inclined to believe that m this 
bowl inseription we have a fine example of the Greater 
Seal character. The date renders this probable, though 
not certain, since the Aw aeén, or ancient forms, un- 
doubtedly did not fall into total disuse, being found on 
pottery as late as the Han dynasty—witness a pot dated 
the 2nd year of Wu Feng, or mc. 55, in the British 
Museum. Bushell, accepting the prevalent Chinese opinion 
ef the Stone Drums “as certainly early relies of the Chou 
dynasty", which must date “at any rate ... before 
gc, 770", bases his judgment of the bowl characters upon 
their close likeness (as he thought) to those on the drums, 
and hence, I presume, for he does not explicitly say 
eo, considered the writing of the bowl to he im the 
Greater Seal, 

I have reached the same conclusion, but by ao different 
route, which may be summarized in this way, Whether 
we regard the “ Recorder Chou” as a man or a myth, an 
author or an eponym, we must accept the fact that the 
new fashion of writing, known later as the fa clean or 
Greater Seal, came into use in the ninth century B.C, 
From this Greater Seal was developed, some six centuries 
later, the Lesser Seal of the Ts'in dynasty, “by considerable 
contractions and alterations of the Recorder Chon’s Greater 
Seal.” as the Shuo Wen's Preface states. The later form 
was, then, the earlier form with numerous simplifications 
and some radical alterations, and to a type such a5 is 
thus indicated for the Greater Seal the characters of the 
bow! appear to conform very fairly. 


Tae Hoxax inscrinep Boxes 


The French proverb that “c'est limprévu qui arrive 
tonjours” received a new and signal illustration by the 
discovery in 1899 of several thousand fragments of bone, 
inscribed in a very archaic form of character, in the 
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province of Honan, These are destined eventually to 
throw a flood of fresh light on primitive Chinese writing, 
bat meantime they constitute a dense mass of difficulties 
and exasperating obscurities, brightened, it is fair to add, 
already by numerous rifts of welcome and stimulating 
illumination, 

In 1903 a Chinese official, one Lin Tieh-yiin, published 
six volumes of phototypic plates reproducing the in- 
scriptions of a thousand selected pieces among some tive 
thousand acquired by him. Liu did not attempt the task 
of transcribing these legends into modern guise, beyond 
& few commented on in his preface. But for those 
interested in this subject, and nét themselves the pPOssessors 
of a collection of such bones, the book is invaluable, 
though dificult to procure. 

But it is to the Rev, F. H, Chalfant, of Weihsien, 
Shantung Province, that the Western student is indebted 
not only for the tirst published account and illustrations 
of these curious relies given in his Eurly Chinese Writing, 
1906, but for the faet that by his zealous and efficient 
efforts were formed the fine collections now possessed by 
the British Museum, the Royal Scottish Museum, tle 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., and the Museum 
of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
Shanghai. And to the same gentleman my own gratitude 
is due for the opportunity of forming a cabinet of over 
eight hundred specimens, not one of which would have 
reached me without his disinterested aid. 

The find was made in the province of Honan in North 
China. The exact locality and the cireumstances are more 
uncertain. M. Chavannes in a short but admirable article 
in the Journal Asiatique for January—February, 1911, 
on “La Divination par lécaille de tortue dans la haute 
antiquité chinoise”, cites the latest Chinese author on this 
subject, Lo Chén-yii, as asserting that the point is about 
2 miles west of Chang Té Fu, a well-known city in North 
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Honan. No non-Chinese person has seen the place, and 
[ have sometimes wondered whether tn fact the whole of 
these fragments have come from the same spot. 

Several thousand specimens have passed through the 
hands of Mr. Chaliant, and of all these, as well as of those 
iustrated by the above-mentioned Lin Tieh-yiin, he has 
prepared outline drawings with their legends in facsimile, 
in a large number of plates, ready for publication. Funds 
alone are wanting for this, but unless some Mmecenas will 
appear in the shape of an idle rich defying the death 
duties, or a learned society liberally interpreting its own, 
it is not easy to see how the much to be desired publication 
enn take place, 

The tind comprises fragments of tortoise-shell, of pieces 
of shoulder-blades, leg-bones, and pelvis of some ruminant 
(presumably sheep and oxen), as well as a very considerable 
number of small but well-executed amulets in bone and 
of various designs, and, lastly, many examples of bone 
“eowries ". All these are inscribed with ineuse characters 
in & script of a type obviously more ancient than any 
hitherto known to us, Plates IT to V1 illustrate specimens 
in my collection. 

What was the purpose of these inseribed fragments, And 
what have their legends to tell us concerning early Chinese 
writing ? Briefly defined, these bones are the vestiges of 
the ancient diviners’ craft, and the records of their patrons’ 
Inquiries, 

[t has, of course, always been known that a system of 
divination by means of cracks produced in a tortoise’s 
carapace by scorching was in regular use m ancient China, 
Gy these bones we can see exactly what was done and 
how it was done, which is more than could be truthfully 
said for the most celebrated Chinese commentators, who 
have not had this ocular evidence. I cannot do better on 
this point than to quote a passage from M. Chavannes’ 
article above cited, referring the reader to Plates IT] and IV, 
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where specimens from my own collection illustrate the 
double process deseribed. 

“Sur plusieurs fragments,” writes M. Chavannes, 
“déenille de tortue, on remarque, d'une part, des trous 
ronds ou ovales, de 5 4 10 millimétres de diamétre, qui ont 
ete pratiquées avec un instrument tranchant: d'autre part, 
des traces de brilure, Les brilures étaient destinées & 
provoquer, 4 la surface de I'éeaille, des fissures qui, suivant 
leurs formes, étaient interprétées par l'sugure ; mais, pour 
que ces fissures pussent se produire plus aisément, on avait 
eu soin au préalable de faire ici et 14 des trous qui 
rendaient Vécaille plus aisé A fendre.” 

Plate IIT shows a bone with « line of these holes, which 
are always worked, at the deepest part, almost but not 
quite through to the further surface. In the three middle 
holes, and slightly to one side of the vertical median line 
(never at the deepest point), will be seen the hlack spots 
produced by the touch of a hot iron. Apparently by the 
action of this hot iron were produced two very thin cracks 
in the surface on the opposite side of the bone. One 
reveals itself as the vertical median line of the hole; the 
other, as a line joining the first at or about right angles, 
and running transversely across the centre of the unseen 
burn. Why the application of heat should produce such 
a erack, not on the surface where it was applied, but on 
the other, and with sometimes a considerable intervening 
thickness of hone, I leave to some light-hearted osteologist 
to explain, for I cannot, Fig. 722 of the same Plate II, 
and, better still, Fig. 391 on Plate IV, show the normal 
result, which sums up in visible form the divining process 
known from the most ancient times by the word pu. It 
does more; for I cannot doubt that Mr. Chalfant’s belief 
that it is the explanation and the origin of the character pu 

hb. is well founded, 

Before passing to the epigraphic features of the bones, 
there is one peculiarity which deserves notice, for it is, at 
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first sight, very surprising. ‘This is the singular freshness 
of the inscribed surfaces, and the clearness of the incised 
characters. For my part I should never have believed 
that bones, which must by the most cautious estimate be 
2,500 years old, and are by the two Chinese authors who 
have described them, with whom also is M. Chavannes, 
dated back to some 600 years earlier, could have resisted 
decay, still less could have retained legible inscriptions. 
Yet they have done both in nearly every case. What is 
more, some of the burnt points present a blue-black 
brillianey as though the searing were o thing of yesterday. 
What is the explanation of the strange endurance of these 
unperished tissues and their undimmed legends? The 
explanation lies, literally, on the surface. Here and there 
in hard adherent incrustations; oftener, falling from the 
eracks and the incised characters themselves, us a very 
fine powdery dust, we see the foess of Central Asia and 
Northern China, the time-defying, damp-destroying loess. 
In this soil these bones have always rested. And their 
loess is our gain—if the exactness of the statement may 
redeem its seeming triviality, for under no other conditions 
could documents on such commonly perishable a material 
have retained through three millennia a desiceated vitality. 

And lastly, what of the writing itself, and how does it 
compare with the oldest inscriptions of the bronzes? Moére 
than three years study of these relics has neither diminished 
their interest nor greatly lessened the swarming difficulties 
ind perplexities they present, But it has rendered it possible 
to make certain generalized statements “on account”, 

In the first place, with one or two exceptions, all the 
thousands of legends yet seen exhibit, in every sense, 
a homogeneous character, each more closely resembling 
any of the same find than any of the find resemble 
inseriptions of a different origin, Notwithstanding this, 
there is a considerable range of variation, possibly corre- 
sponding to # greater or less antiquity of type. 

muas. 1911, eT 
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In the next place, the part taken by pictographic forms 
(obviously such, though not always to be identified with 
their precise natural or artificial prototypes) is greater 
than in any previously known Chinese script. 

But even so, the forces of convention, contraction, 
and corruption have already largely changed the early 
simplicities of pictographic expression. Were it otherwise. 
these characters would not prove so baffling, nor should 
we be obliged to admit that out of nearly 3,000 
different characters catalogued we can as yet identify 
only about 600. 

Variants of the same character occur so often as to be 
the rule rather than the exception. The most fertile in 
variety are the members of the Ten Stems and Twelve 
Branches used for the Cyele of Sixty, as will be seen from 
Plate VI. 

This group illustrates also another very interesting 
point, and one that, I think, constitutes a new fact in 
this study. This is that the same word is found written 
in these documents, not merely with several variations of 
the same character, but sometimes with different characters, 
or in other terms, that in some eases (how many, future 
research must determine), in writing the same word one 
type of character was exchanged for another type. I mean 
' by “types”, forms which are of independent construction, 

neither derived from, or due to, the other through mere 
modification, omission, or addition of strokes. 

This point is so important that I must break through 
the rule I have tried to observe, not to introduce characters 
in the body of the page. If the reader will refer to 
Plate VI he will see among the numerous variants of fzi, 


“an son,” the forms Y bs e Each of these is a type, 
each has variants, and none of the three types appears 
derivable from either of the other two. And while it is 
quite true that in various instances the recognized Chinese 
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collections of old characters give examples of such ditferent 
types, it could always be supposed that they were gathered 
from bronzes of different periods, while here we have them 
used contemporaneously, 

I have an increasing belief that the existence of 
independent types, or as we may put it, of more than 
one character for the same word, explains the difficulty 
of deciphering these inscriptions. No wonder we cannot 
transeribe these undecipherable signs into ther modern 
forms, if no such modern forms have ever existed. How 
ean we help being at fault if the fault is, in truth, an 
abrupt breach of continuity in the epigraphic stratification; 
if one type has been discarded and another adopted without 
récord of the change being left? 

Many such changes are, indeed, known to Chinese 
uaholnra: who have used the term ku chin tow, or 
“characters ancient and modern”, to connote them, when 
one constructional type has ee lasha another in historical 
sequence, even where in the case of compound characters 
the replacement is only partial, as when the character for 
“hand” is replaced by the character for “hand holding 
a baton”, e.g. in Ie shou, “to take in hand,” in place of 
44, which. hut for this partial change of type, would have 
been the modern equivalent of the earlier form, In such 
instances of substitution in writing words, we may not 
inaptly illustrate the sequence of types by calling the 
later character the successor in title, and not the descendant 
by lineage of the earlier. 

The execution of the inscriptions deserves some notice. 
Tt is usually bold and clear, and often fine and even 
minute. Much freedom is affected in the treatment of 
compound characters, the right-hand half in one case 
becoming the left hand in another, even when the second 
example of the same character is repeated immediately 
after the first. An instance occurs in a very remarkable 
genealogical tree of, it would seem, a Wang, or king of 
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Chou, unless the Shang dynasty attribution favoured by 
M. Chavannes is the true one. This freedom of composition, 
however, is found also in the ancient bronzes. What 
appear to be conventional abbreviations reduced to mere 
dots are not uncommon, and punctuate our exasperating 
embarrassments with an ironie insignificance. 

The characters run in vertical columns, which usually 
follow each other from right to left, but sometimes from 
left to right. Their ineuse surfaces are very commonly 
coloured with some foreign substance, usually black, 
sometimes vermilion, and occasionally, when the bone 
surface is very dark, with white. The cutting instrument 
must have been a fine metal style, but this is far from 
having resulted in a dead uniformity of execution. We 
easily distinguish several marked differences of style, or 
perhaps here once again it may be “the man behind” that 
counts, and the varying style of the character be due, not 
to the character of the style, but of the scribes who 
wielded it. 

A general comparison with the writing of the oldest 
bronzes proves that there are many known characters 
common to the Intter and the bones. A further and 
significant fact is that out of some 270 unknown and 
doubtful forms collected from bronzes by the late Wu Ta- 
ehéng and published in his Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, 
I have been able to find no less than 87 as occurring also 
on the bones, and there are probably a good many others. 
Qn the other hand, by the kindness of Mr. Chalfant 
I haye been supplied with a detailed list of characters 
met with in the Honan tind, which are identical with or 
differ very slightly from the Lesser Seal forms, From 
this list I have removed a number as not quite conforming 
toa rigid test of similarity, but even so there remain no 


’ less than 186, which are to all intents examples of the 


In conclusion, a few words remain to be said: “rar * 
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the difficult question of the date to be attributed to 


these relics. In the first place, are they all of even 


approximately the same date, or have we to do with 
some store of oracular archives extending over many 
centuries ? It is probably too early to speak confidently 
on this point, but I incline to this latter supposition. 

M. Chavannes, however, appears to adopt definitely 
the opinion of the Chinese writers Liu Tieh-yiin ond 
Lo Chén-yii, who are positive that these bones are relics 
of the Shang or Yin dynasty. The frequent occurrence 
in the legends of what are taken to be the posthumous 
titles of a number of the sovereigns of that line, eg., 
Tsu I, Tsu Hsin, Tsu Ting, Tsu Kéng, Ta Chia, Hsiao 
Chia, and others, is obviously’ significant, and seems 
to have determined M. Chavannes’ view. He writes in 
the before-mentioned article, Journal Asiatique, Janvier— 
Février, 1911, p. 134, “Qui avait le droit de sadresser 


i ces empercurs défunts ? Ce ne pouvaient étre que leurs 


descendants, Ces documents doivent done émaner d'un 
des derniers empereurs de la dynastie des Yin.” But is 
this, after all, so certain? Let us see. 

We must remember that similar titles (for they are 
not personal names) are frequent on the oldest bronzes, 
where they are by no means always held to refer to the 
rulers of the Shang dynasty. But what is of greater 
importance is that on these same bone fragments we 
find numerous instances of analogous couplets, m which, 
instead of the word tsw, ancestor or grandfather, we 
find, as the first member of the couplet, the words fu, 
father, mu, mother, jisivng, elder brother, ni, woman 
(unless this should be taken as a variant seript for mit, 
mother), and, strangest of all and most common, jen, man. 
It would seem we must consider all these groups together, 


and not isolate the “ancestor” sub-group on pinnacles ~ 


of Imperial distinction. The true explanation of this 
curious custom of describing certain categories of deceased 
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persons by terms ending in one of the “Ten Stems” or 
Denary Cycle, lies, in my opinion, in the very ancient 
rule of Taboo, The rule is stated in De Groot’s admirable 
work, The Religious System of China, pt. iv, p. 1141; 
“China's history shows convincingly in all its books 
that it has always been obligatory for its people to 
abstain strictly from mentioning the fate-names of parents, 
emperors, and certain other superiors, as well before as: 
after their death.” This abstention from mentioning 
the personal name is, as I suppose, exemplified in all 
the groups specified above as occurring in the bone 
inseriptions, including the group of titles taken by Mr. Lo 
Chén-yii and M. Chavannes for those of Shang dynasty 
sovereigns, though, if my explanation be accepted, 
“Ancestor I," “ Ancestor Ting,” and the rest may be 
only the pious designations employed by any family 
fortunate enough to possess an ancestry, equally under 
the Chon dynasty as under that whieh preceded it. 

A consideration of a different order is the following. 
A fragment, now in the Royal Seottish Museum, contains 
the name Ch'én Huan-tan, fit Ja F. Now Ch’én 
Huan-teu is a known historical personage, mentioned 
in the Tso Chuan under the twenty-second year of 
Duke Chuang, where it is stated that when the State 
of Ch’én received its first great blow Ch'én Huan-tzu 
had begun to be great in Ts'i. Legge (Chinese Classics, 
vol. v, pt. i, p. 103) gives this date as Bc, 533. This 
bone fragment, then, cannot possibly be iomuch earlier 
than that year, though it may be much later, 

And so we may take leave of the question for the 
time, hoping that when we shall have been able to 
decipher the two Royal Genealogies that have been 
unearthed, we may onee more prove the truth of the 
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(Exrtanation To Puate I.) 
Yuan Yuan's explanation for this and following ive Sigur a t 
given in inverted commas, ‘The word translated ‘* cartouche” 
ya, iff, which of course doos not bear that meaning. — Tost 
for convenience. “Within a cartouche, Letween two footprints, 
a figure of o tortoise. (Below), figure of a sacrificial vessel, 
(Below the cartouche), the character 2%, fu, father." 
“Within 0 cartouche, (oa ts righty a eure Ok wl winear (below 
which) the character Jf, cA’i. (On the left}, o figure of threo 
Arrows on © rack.” I 
“A son holding # standard.” le 
“Within a cartouche, a figure of a goblet and of an arrow. Below 
the cartouche), the characters 4 J fe ting, Father Ting,” — 
“ Within a cartouche, a figure of a son grasping an unstrung bow. 
(Below the eartouche), a figure of an upright halberd.” 
“ A gon shouldering two strings of man (Below), the characters — 
x T+ S# ting, Father Ting." The word “figure” iy here 
omitted by Yuan, 
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(ExXrLaxation To Prate II.) 
Two TYpraL Specouess of Boxn PRacM@exts 


ebaraoters written horizontally, of which the left-hand one is an, 
three. The remaining three form a constantly recurring formula 
ma yet undeciphered. The two vertical columns roa, in moxlern 
script, JE WA fb? i oAE fe fiz. Tt is clear that this is an 
inquiry about the year’s harvest, 


H. 630, This is the obverse side of the bone figured on Plate ITI, with 


the holes and scorched spots, It contains an inscription in two 
entries or paragraphs. The upper one runs in vertical columns, ax: 
fouiows: EB eh Boe? Woe oP ee 
The lower entry runs : => HS ~_ —?? Be. 

The inscriptions on H. 630 appear to record an inquiry a4 to’ 
killing o4 a sacrifice to some personage, the second character of 
whose name is Shih, two dogs and two swine. Bat the second _ 
. character, though differing only by a dot from that for ahih, RR, 
swine, may be some other term for such hensts. ‘The formula 
— Gy meaning, apparently, “doubly lucky,” is constant on 
the bones, 


Plate 11, B. H. 385. Fragment to illustrate the cecurrence of a pieto- 


graphic character of a human figure with conventionalized and — 
contracted head in profile, and left: arm trailing sword or staif, 
Modern equivalent unknown. Below is (probably) 3 ho, grain. 
Above are Ff shen followed hy Ki chen, the totter one of the 
commonest of all the characters on the bones, In the right-hand 
column ouly JE cA ond JB ven are certain, 
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(EXPLASATION TO PLates ITT, IV, v.) ‘ 
Plate TI. Three typical fragments, that on the right showing holes bd 
bored and touched with hot iron to produce cracks, such as those { 
on H, 722. Notice on H. 722 the five characters WR 4 = gl Z,, 
which would mean (if 1 correctly read the second) “ Not to announce 
to Ancestor I", | 
Plate TV. HL S0). Notice the typical ocrurrence near the fissures of a 


the numerals —, “,and —. H. 653. A pictograph of some 
large beast with horns or antlers and tufted tail. Possibly the 
famous tailed deer Elaphurus Dacidii, now recently extinct, Below 
are J, A, Fifth Moon. 

Plate V, A. Part of a long inscription, enlarged to show pictographic 
haman figure holding what seems to be a sword. Modern equivalent 
unknown, 


B, Various inseribed bone amulets, slightly reduced in size. 
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(Exrnaxation to Puate VL} 


Several variants have even now been omitted from this list, which 
: ust not be taken as complete. . 


Tae Tex Stews ma 
No.1, Chia. The Seal Character and modern form of this have so far 
not been found in the bones. | os ‘t 
No.5. Wu or Mow. In certain instances the scribes write this and 
)4fei, the eleventh of the Twelve Branches, in an abeolutely identical 
Tor Tweive Enaxcies : 
No.3. Fin. Note the extreme simplification in some examples, which 
.. “virtually reduces the character to the form of ahih, arrow. 
No, 6. Set, This branch appears in propria persona but rarely on the: 
» bones, Lin Tich-yan in the Preface to his Tich Yin Trany wei 
Says that the character af, with one doubtful exception, does not. 
, occur in his collection, It does, however, occur both in the specimen 
A. he cites and in several other instances, What is remarkable is that. 
in certain cycle couplets where it ought to oveur, such as chi-ssi, 
‘ast, and kuei sai, it is always represented by the character zi, 
-—. Conversely, in two of the very few instances of the oveurrence 
of the character si, both in the couplet jéw tli, the second member, 
as written, is ast, but must stand for tei, Why the diviners should 
have exchanged these characters in this way is hard to understand, 
but the words sei and fsa may have been homophones in the region 
anid period of the writers, as they are now in the Canton dialect. ) 
"Na. 7. Wu. Note the instance of the contraction of this character to 
a simple vertical stroke, identical with the third form of the stem 
Chia above. ‘The numeral ten is frequently thus contracted also on 7 
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BAX 
TABLETS FROM TEL-LOH IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Br T. G. PINCHES, M.E.A.8. 


MNHOUGH large numbers of the temple-reeords of 
~  Tel-loh have been published, and notwithstanding 
that they are mainly texts of but little importance, 

linguistic and minor historical details, to say nothing of 
the questions involved in Babylonian manners, customs, 
and religious beliefs, require that as Inany of these 
seemingly worthless records of the people who used the 

wedge-formed characters of the Sumerians should be 
published as is possible. On this account I need not 
crave the indulgence of the reader for issuing here these 

minor texts from the little Southern Babylonian state of 
~ Lagas. Their contents will be their own justitieation for 
claiming the attention of the student, as they have 

claimed mine, , 

' Among the tablets of the oldest period from Tel-loh se 
certain inscriptions on oblong pieces of elay which may be 
described as rough beads, pointed at each end, and pierced 

by a hole for a cord. In the Berens Collection are six 
such objects, varying in size from 38 to 5] mm. in length 

by 28 to 38:4 mm. in greatest diameter. The writing is 
large and sometimes rough, but is generally clear, as in 

the case of most documents of the early age of Uru-ka- 

gina, whose name they bear. 

An object of this class has already been published by 
me in the first volume of the Amherst Tublets, p- 14, with 
4 suggested translation, These inscriptions are always 
identical with the exception of the second and third lines, 
which are therefore, in all probability, names, as their 
forms suggest, though the third line may in Some Cases, 
give the title of an official, In the publication in question 
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I have regarded the first line as meaning “ the lord of the 
fortification ", and if we adopt this rendering the following 
will be the transcription and translation of the six clay 
heads of which the copies are given — . 


I; 


En we-bade 
Zaga-m 


qal-wn. 


Uyu-het- 
(yi ~Tect 
ual 
Sir fa hh 
pur- 


The lord of the 
fortification, 

Aagramu, 

the general, 


Uru-ka-gina, 
king 
of Lagas. 


4. 

En nu-bada 
Du-ha- 4, 
pad may-isin 
Uvu-ka- 

(pi-net 
Lurgpal 
Sir-la-pur & 


The lord of the 
fortitieation, 


se 
En au-bada 
Anar-t Kast 
PaSur-ly 
Uru-ta- 
iene 
Latgpetl 
Sir- lakh 
pur- 


The lord of the 
fortification, 

Amar-Kis, 

the official 
Sur-du, 

Uru-ka-gina, 

king 

of Lagaé. 


5. 
En wu-badea 
Amar-tzin 
pa Luni 
Uruw-ka- 
(pin 
Larepeal 
Sir-ln & 
pir- 


The lord of the 
fortification, 


hs 

En iwu-lida 
Sur-@. Nin-X 
Pa Dun-hare 
rri-he- 

i= 
eeaperl 
Siv- la & 

pur- mu ia 


The lord of the 
fortitication, 

Sur Nin-X, 

the official 
Dun-hbara, 

Uru-ka-gina, 

king 

of Lagad. 


Year 5. 


t. 


En au-hoda 
Mesi-barea 

po Laroe(?)~mah(?) 
Uiru-ba-i- 


Wet 


ligat 
Sir-la 


prer- 


The lord of the 
fortification, 
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Lu-ke- .. . Amar-izin, Mesi-bara, 

the official the official the official 
Amar-izin, Lu-igi, Lu-amah(?), 

Uru-ka-gina, Uru-ka-gina, Uru-ka-gina; 

king king king 

of Lagaé. of Lagad. of Lagas. 


It is to be noted that the order of the characters for 
the group composing the name of Laga’ in the Jast line 
of each text is, in every case, as elsewhere, Sir-la-purk 
(see especially No. 4). In other inseriptions, as in the 
Assyrian and Babylonian bilingual tablets, it is always 
Sir-purtak (see p. 570). Against the rendering there 


suggested (" raven-city ") is the fact that the group never 


has the determinative suffix for © bird ", but this-is like- 
wise absent in the place-name Du-lugal-va (Le) also. 
Notwithstanding that drilw means “raven” (Heb, 3, 
Arab, wt 5), and is one of the renderings of 4+ "EF J; 
it is not improbable that some other bird may be intended, 
as the fragment discovered by Rassam, 36669 + 37958 
(see pp. 1057 ff), implies. This text gives (lines 12-16) 
the Sumerian equivalents of the birds called éribn (not 
dri in these lines), including the reed-¢ribu, the white, 
the black, and the wheat-field ériine. The drifn, however, 
is represented (line 19) by another group, namely, AY y= 


soy I, with the pronunciation of wy in Sumerian. This 


seems to indicate that, though the Sumerians distinguished 
between the dribu and the éribu, the Babylonians confused 
the two birds, probably in consequence of the likeness 
between their names, ‘The érilne, both white and black, 
seems to have been the bird of Nergal, the god of war 
and plague. 

There is much doubt as to the reason why these ideo- 
graphic groups were used to designate these and other 
birds, especially in the case of those containing the 
element =4-, sir, the general meaning of which seems 
to be “brightness”, or the like, If a bright colour 


Gs 


| 


h 
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could be indicated by it, then we may, perhaps, be 
justified in regarding this character, followed by EY, bwr, 
48 Ineaning “«crest, in which ease the familiar “ chicken” 
still s> popular may be mtended. The érifu could he 
either white or black, it ate seed (fragment, |. 16), it killed 
(as does the gamecock), and was then called a jurugu (1) 
(l. 17), and the eock-bird (1. 18) was called bibinaskleu. 
The fighting-cock would naturally be the bird of Nergal, 
the god of war and battle. But could this have been the 
emblem of Lagas, and (as has been suggested) the origin 
of the Austrian, German, and Russian eagles / 

What the inscriptions on these bead-like objects refer 
to, and how they are to be understood, is uncertain. That 
they are addresses is not improbable, but they may be 
also simply indications of possession. They would in that 
case merely state that the objects—bags, in all probability 
—to which they were attached were the property of the 
chief of some garrison (whose name is given in the second 
line), that he had either a second in command (No. 1) or 
a secretary, or the like (Nos. 2-6), and that the king was 
Uru-ka-gina, ruler of Lagas. It is noteworthy that 
Amar-izin, the official mentioned in No. 4, appears as the 
chief personage in No, 5, suggesting a case of promotion, 
No. 3 has an indication of the year in the final horizontal 
wedge crossed by five slanting ones (as shown by Colonel 


_Allotte dela Fuye), This ehronological indication is absent 


in the case of the other tive objects of this class. 

The character represented by X in No. 5,1. 2, is equivalent 
to the rare Assyrian ,EFEW in Cuneiform Teets, xi, pl 35 
(76—4-13, 1, 1. 6), and was there originally preceded by 
IEY, wdu, Both the pronunciation and the meaning, 
however, are broken away. It may be asked whether this 
combined group may not be a variant of TT's) with WF, 
lal, inside. If this be the case the name might be read 
Sur-Nin-asilal, the deity Nin-asilal being possibly “ the 
lord of joyous festivity ", or the like, 
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Berens, 1h 
An unbaked clay tablet, 27 mm. high by 24mm. wide, 
inscribed with five lines of writing on the obverse and 
three on the reverse, a broad space intervening between 
the sixth and seventh. Neatly made and well written, 
but somewhat damaged on the reverse, 


Ghrerse 





Obverse 

1. Uiu lam gu zidu $4 qa of meal, 

2. nis ga cida qu 20 qa of qu-meal, 

o. a3 qa sida kala 6 ga of fine (7) meal 

4. na-me the (work-)men ; 

5. nidlem sutton qe sida kala 244 qa of tine (?) meal, 
Reverse 

6. rim-nie the couriers, 

7. [st ]-ye Taken away 

5. THEE (by) the carpenter. 


This text is characteristic of the period and class to 
which it belongs. The supplies of meal were apparently 
for the food of the men referred to, but what was their 
occupation is not stated. By meal (1. 1), in all probability, 
wheat-meal may be understood. The gu-meal (line 2) 
has still to be identified. That kala-meal was something 
superior may be surmised from lines 5 and 6, where the 
quantity for the couriers is given—thesé had fine(?) meal 
only, no ordinary, and no gu-meal. The carpenter who 
received the supplies on behalf of the others may have 
been the chief of the gang. Later on the amounts allotted 
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to each man was stated—so many qa each. Date about 
2600 nc. This and the two following texts are apparently 
of the period represented in Amberst Tablets, vol. i, by 
Nos. 4-15, which seemingly belong to M. Fr. Thureau- 
Dangin’s third and fourth series (see the notice of his 
Recueil de Tahlettes, JRAS., 1904, pp. 387 ff). 
BERENS, le 

An unbaked clay tablet, 27 mm. high by 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed on the obverse with four lines of writing in three 
“enses and on the reverse with the same number, the 
only difference being that the third line is separated from 
the fourth by a small space. 


Chinerae 





Obverse 
1. Ad vet 1 jar of butter, 
col-nwn, 
3. gi qa sal-nwn 1 ge of butter, 
dd. Anew (for) the god Sin 
THeverse 
5. & Nanna (7) (and) Nannar(f), 
7. pa-rim (by) the courier, 
8. ri-ge i Taken away. 


_ Butter would seem to have been delivered both by 
measure and by weight. In this ease it appears to have 
been taken by a courier as an offering, possibly, to the 
cols Sin and Nannar, two forms of the moon-god. The 
second character of the first line of the reverse, however, 
is very doubtful. Date about 2600 Bc, 

TRas, 1011, fs 


S no 
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BERENS, 2¢ 
An unbaked clay tablet, 29-5 mm. high by 26 mm. wide, 
inscribed with four lines of writing in three cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in four cuses on the reverse. 


Revers 





Obverse 
1. [Ad t]-03 [1 j jar 
2. [sal]-nwn (of) [butter 
§. A-bo-mu ne-bonda Abamu the steward ; 
4. af di-es L jar 
Reverse 
2. t-cla-pr ot udapa ; 
6. He-li-ilu Béli-iln, 
7. prim the courier, 
8. s1-qa has taken away. 


Though the first two lines are damaged at the beginning 
the restoration may be regarded as practically certain 
(cf. line 4 and Berens, le, 1. 1). 

The nature of the substance designated by wdape is 
unknown. 


_ Though the name Abamu (“my patriarch,” or the like) 
18 Sumerian, the second name (in line 6), Béli-ilu, “my 


lord is God,” is Semitic, and testities again to the presence 
of Semites in Babylonia (apparently the little state of 
Lagas) at an exceedingly early period. As there is no 
double line, this latter person was possibly the courier 
who took chargé of the udapa. Date about 2600 Be, 
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BERENS, §) 


An unbaked clay tablet, 45 mm. high by 35:5 mm. wide, 
inseribed with five lines or cases of writing on the 
obverse and the reverse respectively. The third and the 
fourth of the reverse are divided from each other by 
& space. 





Operas 





Olverse 
l, Ls sus ninni & gurlugala 230 qur of grain royal, 
2. Wiel et=si-pot by the ebb-tide ship 
3. Nipriti-iou to Niffer, 
4. ki Ma-ni-te from Mani 
5. fted-ti-wn Réstium 
Reverse 
O. su-ha-ti has received, 
1. Gir: Lagal-ki-gala Official: Lugal-kigala ; 
5. pa Sur Li Ba-t secretary : Sur-[si-Bau. 
O. ti &. il-la Month Se-illa, 
10. mu Ai-mas ba-hul year he ravaged Kimas, 


The “ebb-tide " boat was probably one used when the 


river was low, and was possibly of shallow draught, To 


all 


appearance in this case it went from Lagaé to 


Nippur. I have transcribed the name of the receiver as 
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Réiiwm in consequence of its Semitic appearance. Though 
more rare than the non-Semitic names, those of the 
Semitic section of the population sometimes occur, and 
among the examples known may be mentioned Sarru™-tli, 
“the king is my god"; Matimum: Pl-da-luali, “ word of 
the seer (7)"; Ahi-milu™, “my brother is the flood (7)"; 
Nuhalw», “ palm-tree (?)"; Tdbws, “the good"; Addu- 
bani, “ Hadad has created (him)”; Matini, Absalu™, ete. 
(Amherst Tablets, pp. 76, 78, 120, 145, 180, 183, 156). 
Seo also Berens, 2c, 1, 6 above, 

The name Zugal-kigala occurs in Reisner’s Tempel- 
urkunden, 164", rev. 19. Sur-Dii-Bauw occurs in three of 
his texts, but it is doubtful whether the same man is 
meant, The date is Radaus No. 39 of king Dung. 


BERENS, 3b 
An unbaked clay tablet, 385mm. high by 34°75 mm. 
wide, inscribed on the obverse with five lines of writing 
in as many cases, and on the reverse with five lines in 
three cases. Well preserved. 





Obverse 
1, As Sud ti-gi kala 371 men 
2. a gi(a)-ku for 1 day— 
3. eri mea se-be the grain-ship'’s workmen. 
4. pa Sur-l Ba- Secretary : Sur-Bau ; 


5. nu-banda Lu-dug-ga eaptain: Lu-dugga; 
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Reverse 
6. gir Dnl-a-muw overseer: Lulamu, 
7. dumu Lu-¢.En-lilta son of Lu-Enlilla. 
6 a Teinal Deni Month Izin-Ussi, 
9. mu An-dn-anh | 
10. ba-hul year he ravaged Anéan. 


The date corresponds with the 87th of Dungi, according 
to. Radau. 


BERENS, 64 
An unbaked clay tablet, 38 mm. high by 31mm. wide, 
mscribed with four lines on the obverse and the same 
number on the reverse, with a blank space of one line 
between the second and third lines of the latter. 


Ghreree 





Obverse 
1. Eimina sed segqurlugala 3 qur 120 qe of grain royal 
2. kt Ab-ha-mu-fa from Abbamu 
5. Lu-hella Lu-kalla 
4. Su-ba-ti has received. 
Reverse 
O. #t-su-dani Delivered 
6. fag é-ga-dur-re within the storehouse. 
ri 


. Mu Ki- a} 


ba-heul Year he ravaged Kimaé, 


oe 
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Berens, 10 
An unbaked clay tablet, 36mm. high by 33mm. wide, 
inscribed with six lines of writing im five cases on the 
obverse, and four lines in two cases on the reverse, cach 
ease in the latter separated by a widish space. 


Rererse 





Olverse 
1, Osu lomo suk anne ne SOY. oa of eras 
imina qa si dete ert: Se eee 
2. fe qur lugala | a 
o. db dre fwn-ot the wage of the workman, 
4. ki Du-clu-ta from Dudu, 
5. Sur En-ou Sur-Engu 
6, se-he-ti has received. 
Reverse 
7 = {The field of the flowing 
a 1 rephetee |? 
i, a-tag a-sag cal-la (7) SS eedlawateraan 
8. ct-lte-clte-e0 (where) the water runs. 
9, Mu ut-ea Ki- ... Year after Ki{mas}— 
10, rite aé-ser-bi year after that. 


In the first line, after <<{, are traces of the wedges 
of an erased character, suggesting that the scribe had 
begun to write == instead of 17, and inserted the right 
form after the erasure. 


The reading hunga for "El Sy] is indicated by the 


S 
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fragment 80-11-12, 106, reverse, from which I extract 
the following paragraph :— 
4 EF El TT tae | hun |ja-ga-rw™, to hire. 
PRESS cy MHL. —|a-pa-Kas8-GIS-pad-dir)ig-rum, hire. 
ETA) rey Hy | | (t-frun-ger bs hire. 
= El r_]| -EE =! mde hon-ga\ag-rum, hired man. 


My first reading of the first line of the reverse was 
-say Vy S*]=] .e= FEY, a-ka-du-suh, bot this, on a 
more searching examination, seemed to be ineorrect. 
For gs, cala, with the meaning of dbalu, “to bring,’ 
see Reisner's Afymnas, 88, rev., 13, 18, ete.; JR also 
Ineans “to cross” (élé@qu). Elsewhere a-sag appears as 
® kind of field-produce, and has the prefix cida, “ meal,” 

Line 9 may be completed 44 SST Se IT + =, 
me uiea Ki-mas, “year after (the king ravaged) 
Kimas,” and this I have adopted. 

The date corresponds with Radau's 50a of king Dungi. 


Berens, 2h 
An unbaked clay tablet, 48-5 mm. Iigh by 39 mm, 
wide, inscribed with seven lines of writing in four cases 
on the obverse, and nine lines in seven cases on the 
reverse. Well written, but the text has suffered somewhat 


fibreree Meverae 
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on account of the soft surface and a certain amount of 
chemical action. 


Obverse 


: Nis gh ga-gi ae 20 double eane-sections (7) 
3. Swr-sah nat-ga- Sur-dah—stock (7), 
b. ap = 
5. Af qur dup enqur-cu-ri 6 qur of dup-engur-2uri, 
6. Swr-sag-ga Sur-Sagga, 
7. dumu Lu-t- Ana son of Lu-Ana : 
Reverse 
8. ga-nwna-ta from the depit ; 
o, U-ia qur dup 15 qur of dup 
10. Nam-ha-ni aa Nambani, the scribe, 
11. ga, 
12. é-gala-ta from the palace 
13. 2i-qa taken away, 
14. [ti mu-su-du Month Musudn, 
15, mu 4 Vu-mus-da year the Numuéda 
16. #-a ba-tur-ra entered the temple. 


This text is one presenting considerable difficulty ‘on 
account of the unusual words. If my suggestion that 
gagi(?) means “ piece" he correct! gi gagi would mean 
literally “section-reed ", and designate a kind of bamboo, 
as the prefix 4% gi = ganii, “cane,” indicates? For 
the substances referred to in lines 5 and 9, see note ®. 


' CE. the British Museum tablet 17753 (Cuneiform Testa, v, pla. 30.), 
where woven stuffs are referred to; nleo AmAcrat Tablets, val. i, No. 7. 

* Lines 1 and 2 may, however, refer to reed-mata, not to reeds or 
canes themselves, and dup-engur-zuri is possibly to be translated 
“water-channel clay”, or the like: the juxtaposition of the two reminds 
ms that clay was used for bricks, and that, in the temple-towers, every 
of reed-matting. Dup in line 9 might, in thut case, signify the superior 
‘kind of clay needed by a scribe—here Nambhani in lines Well, 
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The meaning of na-ya-tp is uncertain. Compare, however, 
na-da-ip, applied to animals (oxen).! 

The date is a rare one, and indicates the 8th of the 
reign of Dungi—the 14th date of that king, according 
to Radan. 


Harpinc Situ, 83 


A baked clay case-tablet, unopened, 53°5mm. high by 
47mm. wide, inscribed with six lines of writing on the 
obverse and tive lines on the reverse. There is a wide 
space between the 5th and 6th line of the obverse, and 
a still wider space between the 2nd and 3rd of the 
reverse, in which are excellent impressions of the seribe's 
eylinder-seal, 


Harpixe Sirn, 83, wirh TRANSCRIPTION INTO LATE BABYLONIAN 
(CHARACTERS 








TRL Oe OG AAS ETOT TG TE UM RK O at OC 
PO ST Deel OT TET TT Ogg Ta perc sree ae be 
(©) il 


’ Reisner, Tempelortuaden ane Telloh, 5, viii, 20, ete. If these are 
Semitic words, the readings are probably sagafwm ond sodfafum 
respectively. 





” =r °°». ’ a . —e oe ia = 
: . 
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Obverse 
, Ge ea ! 
: Sus waste es Lene ae’ a 93 gur 240 ga of royal grain 
3. gir Lu-dig-ga the official Lu-digga ; 
4. Sut qur gir Sur-tag-ga 60 qur the official Sur-sagpa; 
5. a-sag Galamea-ha field of Galama-ha. 
6. AG La-dingirra-ta From Lu-dingira. 
Reverae 
7. Dup Sur En-tit-la- ie of Sur-Enlilla of the 
8. ieee spore storehouse, 
9. Iti Su-wmwna Month Su-umuna, 
10, amen much Noone vear the oracle announced 
ll. made ni-padu the supreme high-priest 
of Nannar. 


To all appearance the two men, Lu-digga and Sur- 
sage, were the depositaries of the two amounts of grain 
referred to, which came from the field of Galama-ha, 
and was received from the hands of Lu-dingira. 

The seal-impression confirms the statement of the text, 
that the scribe who recorded the transaction was Sur- 
Enlilla, The three lines with which it is inseribed read 
as follows :— 


Sur-Hn-lil-la Sur-Enlilla, 
dup-Sara the scribe, 
dumu Dug-sag-ab son of Dug-sagab. 


The design on this cylinder is a common one. It 
represents the leading of the owner into the presence of 
his god, apparently Sin, whose creseent, with the sun's dise 
within, occupies the field above and in front of the deity. 
Sur-Enlilla stands before him, his wrist held by another 
divinity or divine attendant. In front of the Inat-named, 
and facing the seated deity, is a small lion-like figure 
erect, and holding with its forepaws a standard consisting 


——— —__ "* 67 1 Ce 
- : i 
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of five balls or dises—one at the top and two on each side, x 
a little lower down. | 
But one of the most important things in this design 
is the deity’s scat—apparently a living goat, upon whose 
back he rests. Attached to its nose, and going over 


the shoulder of the god (though it cannot be said whether 
it descended to his left hand and was held there), is the 
cord by which the animal was led. Sur-Enlilla, the 
owner of the cylinder, was apparently, at the time (the 
end of the reign of Dungi), a comparatively young man, 
for Heuzey,’ Scheil,? and Delaporte® have all published 
descriptions of another cylinder-seal belonging to him, 
used during the reign of Gimil-Sin, Dungi’s grandson— 
fourteen or more years later. In this later design there 
are noteworthy differences: Sur-Enlilla enters without 
being led by a divinity, and simply faces the god with | 
his hands folded or clasped, whilst the divine attendant | 
stands in the rear with her hands raised in adoration. 
The seat of the god is, in this later design, not a living | 
goat, but «a seat with a goat's head for its back, and 

seated by the side of this throne is a lion, The bird 
with wings displayed oceupies the upper field behind 
the seated deity, and underneath it we again see the 

lion which, standing erect, holds the standard in his 

forepaws. As this last is behind the god, he does not 
face to the right, but to the left. Other examples of 
differing cylinders used by the same seribe occur, and i. 
are of considerable interest. Whether the later ones 7 
are due to those first used having been lost, or beeome 

too worn, is uncertain, It is not improbable, however, 

that the seribes of Babylonia may have had fresh seals 
engraved from time to time, for various reasons — to 








' Dtcourvertes en Chaldér, p. 300, 
+ Notes of Bpigraphic ef d' Archéolagne Aadyrienaics. 
® Académie dew Inscriptions ef Bolles Lettres: Comptes Renina de Pannee 
1, yo, O13, : 
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commemorate a new king's aceession, or some other 
event. 
. Harpinc Smrra, 93 

A baked elay tablet, 49-2 mm. high by 44 mm. wide, 
inscribed with six lines of writing in three cases on the 
obverse, and eight lines in six cases on the reverse and 
edges, Colour black. 


Ob perse Breveres 





Olverse 

lL. Asgun nina mana sig 1 talent 50 mana of wool, 

| Ey d ‘y F i : . 1. 

ae en ude seq the produce of the ratling 
sheep ; 

3. AS qun wl mane wi 1 talent 30 mana of wool, 

+ gun udu us the produce of the service- 
sheep ; 

5, HS gun ninnital-gi 3 talents 49 mana 


“Mma-na 
6. sig gun udu esa-kamwus of wool, the produce of 
the third servies-sheep ; 
fienerse 


1. O-tsan un nimen-e8 18 talents 458 mana 
Tet Fie 
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8. eal the (various) wools— 
o. 7 iia en Winnie 25 talents 52 mana 


itt TLet 


10. Sur- fa-w nie-imina Sur-Bau. 37, 41. 
ninn at 





11. sigi-ba. lal U imina-kam His wool is deficient. Day 7th, 


12. Sar g gu- -ctb-Bvaki With: ithin Gu-abbe. 
13. Mu en Nina Year Nina’s high-priest 
14, mas-e ni-pada the oracle announced. 


The “service-sheep" were possibly those pastured for 
and assigned to the servants of the palace, As wi may 
be simply short for aéler, “ weaver,” it is not improbable 
that the servants (wi) were the weavers of the stutis 
referred to. The figures in line 9 give the totals of the 
four entries, which may be regarded as enumerated in 
the order of quality, Apparently these amounts were 
delivered into the hands of Sur-Bau, but the amounts 
ought to have made a total of 27 (talents) and 51 or more 
(mana}—line 10, and was therefore deficient (line 11). 
Though the day is given (line 11), the month is not stated. 
The city of Gu-abba has still to be identified. The year 
corresponds with the second (and last) certain date of 
king Ibi-Sin, and, freely rendered, is as follows: “ Year 
the oracle announced the high-priest of Nina (or T&tar)." 


APPENDIX TO pp. 12-3, 
Names or Birps, Bririsu Musecm, 56669 + 37958. 


HS Os ae as DB See seers 
A ae Dia peanstaeeen 
3... . mun Os. Sr os 
4.... a-dim-ma DS eases 
5... nin(f) DS, e[F-de-pu] 


' Determinative suffix standing for the Sumerian muwfen, “ bird.’ 
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6. AN-NIN-NENNT (nin) D.S. 
7. AN-NIN-NENNT (mina) DS. 
8. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) DS. 
9. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) DS. 












ira 


ki(fe 5 Sen. 
i-Ur. ... 
mina (i-[mtut-ti] 


10. AN-NIN-NENNI (mina) DS. an-pa-tum 
11, GIS-NUM-SIR DS. ven. 
12. SIR-BUR (burn) DS. eri-bu 
Foret oa Setanta ge ‘ 
ne arr “- 
Tee aT Tl ee 
See 7 
CFS TM me He 
ere hh of fe eH 
ere Tf re 
i el “a a 1 
- Mint Dna ty - 
k-Po l at 
ink Met Hose =F 
Ake 2 HRs 
See ot? al 
n — At 
qa tab / 
“4 dten / 
t Hime 245 ¥ 
Po 
13. SIR-BUR-GI Ds. na-'-1-hu 
14, SIR-BUR-babbar DS. pi-gu-u 
15, SIR-BUR-gig DS. sal-nive 
16. SIR-BUR-Se-umun DS. e-rih se-ri 
17, SIR-BUR-raza DS. he-ru-gu (7?) 
18. SIR-BUR-NITA DS. hi-bi-nak-ku 
19. U-UG-GA (u-ga) DS. a-ri-bie 
20. . . bi-ib-ri DS. 6j-tb-ru-u 
21. ....~KUR DS. u-si-gu (7) 


— 
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oy  ., -<KUR DS. a-mur sig. . 

oR ae. =U DS. nim-du- .. 

Baa wees fi Ds. muthu- . 

1. ee i cal-lul (Pye. ae 


In the third line the word mun means “salt”, but 
this does not help to determine the nature of the bird, 
unless a2 sea-fowl be intended. The incomplete word 
a-dimma (?“ water-protector or “protectress”) in the 
fourth line is rendered as forrat kipri, “ queen of the 
region, and fallarfu possibly means “she who gives 
voice", or the like, in Cuneif. Inser., XIV, 4, 10, and 
5, K. 4368, rev. 13. The restoration essepu in line 5 is 
based upon the rendering given elsewhere (Cuneiform 
Texta, XIV, 6, obv. 12; 7, obv. 10; 14, 8S. 995, oby. 7) 
for the group expressing the Sumerian »in-bird in lines 
Of In the Cuneiform Inseriptions of Western Asia, 
IV, i, col. 1, 21-2, the eésepu appears as a bird which 
“erties aloud in the city” (eSepu sa ina dit isaggwmie). 
Though expressed by a long ideographie group, its name 
in Sumerian is given in every case simply as nin 
(mina = “ditto”, lines 7-10), It is unfortunate that 


the renderings in lines 7 and § are defective, as these, 


especially the second, might have enabled some identifica- 
tion to be made. It was a bird of evil omen (line 9), 
but that explanation does not greatly help. Indicated 
by the same Sumerian name is the anpafum (1. 10), 
which has been compared with the Hebrew MBIN, 
rendered “heron” in the A.V. The Syriac 12a}, however, 
is explained as the Gallus agrestis, which is probably the 
true meaning. To all appearance it was a bird with 
a crest or “ensign” (=) <<) 4-1), and its name 
begins with the determinative prefix for “wood” on 
account of ensigns or standards being made of that 
material, 


VEY ~<E5 (without (247) in Coneiyorm Texts, XIV, 4, 8. 906, obv. & 
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After the Gallus agrestis the ordinary farmyard fowl 
follows naturally on, and this, in fact, seems to be the true 
meaning of the word éribu, as is shown on p, 1043. The 
birds mentioned are, to all appearance, the “fowl” par 
excellence (éribu, 1,12), called burt in Sumerian (see also 
p. 570); the “reed-fowl” (na'iku, or perhaps na’iri, if 
the last character be -¥] instead of 4), in Sumerian 
bur-gi ; the white and the black fowls (ll. 14 and 15), 
in Sumerian bur-babbor and bur giq:; the “seed-" or 
“cornfield-fowl " (¢rii séri, 1. 16), in Sumerian bur-&- 
umun ; the fighting-cock and the “ cock" par excellence, 
ealled bibinakke. Reference has alrendy been made 
(p. 1042 f.) to this portion of the text, as well as to the 
confusion in the inseriptions between é¢riba, “fowl,” and 
driiu, “raven”; and it may here be noted that this 
confusion probably exists in the larger legendary fragment 
of the history of the king whose name I read as Kudur- 
lahgumal and regard as Chedorlaomer, If this be the 
ease, we ought probably to read, not d@ribi, but éribi 
muttebroin inimu, “he loveth the winged fowl,” and in 
the next line drift sirhu tabbik martum, “the loud- 
erying fowl, pouring forth gall” (ie. “bitter” or “fierce 
defiance '’). But besides these, he favoured also kalbu 
kasie NERPADDA, “the dog crunching the bone,” and 
sirkussu awel habbatwe tabik [? fmii], “the great serpent 
of the robber which pours forth [? poison].” All this 
would stamp the ruler in question, whether Chedorlaomer 
or anyone else, as “a sporting man”, whose taste lay in 
the direction of dogs, game-birds, and snake-charming— 
things which evidently appeared undignified in the eyes 
of the early Babylonians. 

Exeept the “raven " (Sumerian uga, Semitie Babylonian 
dria) in |, 19, the remaining bird-names are either 
unknown or exceedingly doubtful. Bihri in 1. 20, 
Semiticized as bibra, possibly had as its ideograph 
Ley HL, one of the meanings of which might possibly 
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v% “joyful bird”, but more information is needed. The 
musk was also known as the sagatw™ and gamagammu. 
lts Sumerian name was (Ee oe =i a, (pir-spid-da 
DS.=p dri, “long foot” (Cuneiform Texts, XTV, 4, 
19-21). #allal in the last line is apparently to be 
completed as callallu; see sallalu below. 

In addition to the above may be mentioned the 
following bird-names from K. 4229 :— 


Lf tre L« _ see 
2. EE ON SEO 





3. EY ED EET AL E1Ay GE Ee 
4.17 ET) st a lt | Me ee 
5. MEY oelT! AE ty af < 

l. na-an-tum DS. man-.... 

2, U-KU-KU DS. cel-la-lu qag-[qa-ri] 
3. U-KU-KU-BA-BAT D.S. it-be(?) i-nam-.. 2 
4. aA-ia-u DS. a-a-[u 7]* 

5. KI-SAG-RAK DS. t-i-1u-w 


Also the following, from an incomplete copy which 
I made, and to which no number is attached — 

1 ey ey! + HS eee 
Lal Pe =! <- 
Hey ae oe SN] Sa en 
PSY Cissy Moe Ww ret Ay 


me ee be 
a 


1. is-sur kiri at-an-zi-s[¢-fum 7] * 
2. is-sur me-e DS. a-ra—lt-t 

3. is-sur Sa-di-i DS. il-lib-ro-a, 

4. 15-sur ap-pa-ri neque 


' Cuneiform Teets, XIV, 13, 01012, has (cf CY, and the pronunciation 
of the whole is given asigirah. No. 30785 on pl. 12 has simply spire. 
* CE Cuneiform Tents, XIV, 14, &. 006, obv. 5. 
* Posibly the Hab, PPX, rendered “ vulture”, “ kite", “ faleon”. 
* Probably n mistake for 
* Probably a mistake for Aa-an-ci-ci-tu™ = pilaggi Titer, ' Tatars wx.” 
Jnas. 1011, HL 


# 
i 










OD ricstap sites oe neh of the orchard 
“bird of the water”, “bird of the mountain”, and * bird 
of the marsh”, The araha is apparently not eonnected 
either with the dribu, “raven,” or the éribu, “ fowl.” Te ’ 
is apparently this bird whose name occurs in W.AL i, 
pl 37; C.T. XIV, pl. 4,1. 18, and was called bad foe in 

a aes |r DAU SORE EAE, SUCH in Assyri 
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ENTS SANSCRITS DE LA SECONDE COLLECTION 
HM. A. STEIN 
By L, DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 
(Continued from the July Journal, p, 777.) 


Ca, VII, 001n 
DaSABALASUTRAM 
Un folio (papier), slanting brahmi, 367 x 80mm, 
Méme format, méme éeriture que les autres fragments 
Ch. vii, O01. Numéro d'ordre, an verso, peu lisible, 
Une feuille de la méme pothi, qui fait partie de Ia 





collection Paul Pelliot, contient la tin du texte: elle en 


indique le nom; elle a été publiée par M. 8. Lévi, avec 
les références pélies, dans l'article cité du J.A, 

Liordre et la description des fathagatabelas différent 
dans les nombreuses sources. Outre Ajyuttara, v, p. 33, 
voir Mahdvyutpatti, § 7; Bharmasamgraha, Ixxvi, et 
références ; Muhdvastu, i, 159; Madhyamakavatara, Vi, 
211; Satasthasriba prajnaparamaita, Ch. 007%, fol. 675; 
Bodhisattvabhiimi; Abhidharmakoga, Burn., fol. 438h. 


[sthi]nafi casthinatah yat tathigatah sthinam on : 


sthinato yathabhitam prajiniti asthinafi casthinatah 
idam prathamam tathigatabalam yena balena samanvagatas — 
tathigato rham samyaksambuddhah udaram firsabham 
sthinam pratijinati brahmam cakram vartayati parisadi 
[sa)jmyaksimhanidam nadati - 


punar aparam tathagato titanagatahpratyutpamnani oe: 


karmadharmasamidanini sthina[tjo hetnto vastuto a 
katas ca yathabhitam prajiniti yat tathigato titinagata- 
pratyutpannini karmadharmasamadanani sthinato — 
vastuto vipikatag ca yathibhitam prajinati idam dvitiyam 
tathagatabalam yena bale[na] pirvavat 
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punar apirath tathigato dhyinavimoksasamadhisama- 
pattinim samklesavyavadinavyavasthinavisuddhin yatha 
[B] [bhittam prajinaé jti yat tatha[ gato] yivad i(dam)trtiyam 
tathagabala[m yena bale|na pirvavat 

punar aparam tathigatah parasatvinim indriyapara- 
varatam yathabhitam prajainati » yat tathigatah parasatva- 
nim yaivad idam caturtham tathigatahalam yena balena 
[parva |vat 

punar aparam tathigatah parasatvanim ninidhimukti- 
tim yathabhuitam prajinati yat tathigatah pa[rasa|tvinim 
ninidhimu[kt]itim yathibhitam prajiniti idam paficamam 
tathigatahbalam pirvavat 

punar aparam ta[thigajto nanaidhitukam lofka}m 
anekadhatukam yathibhiitam prajiniti- yat tathigato 
ninidhitukam lokam anekadhitukam yathabhi[tam 
prajajnit: idam eastham tathigatabalam pfirvayat 

punar aparam tathigatah sarvatragiminim pratipadam 
yathabhitam prajani[ti 


COLLECTION M. A. STEIN: Kia, i, 1991 
FRAGMENT DU GUNAPARYANTASTOTRA 

MS. sur papier. Central Asian Upright Gupta 
(ef. Macartney, set ii, No, 3), Deux fragments d'une 
feuille numérotée au recto 12. Dimensions primitives, 
620 x 60 mm. 

Particularités: confusion du jihvimiliya et de I'upa- 
dhminiya ; redoublement de « (vissaya, gatissw), de 
7 (gguna); la sifflante palatale 4 transerite tantét & tantdt 
bs (7), Seribe négligent: riate pour d arte, 

Le Guniparyanta est connu par le Tandjour, Bstod, 
fols. 229b—-340; auteur Ratnadisa (= Triratnadisa; voir 
P, Cordier, Cat. du fonds tibétain, 2° partie, p, 10; 
F. W. Thomas, Albwin Kern, p. 407). En outre, une 
stance de ce stotra est citée, sans mention de source, dans le 
commentaire du Bodhicaryiivatara (p,488, 1.13, Bibl. Indica). 

Métre Cikharini. | 
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Transcription 
— fyata-] 
[124] h* prajié tatvam bhajati karuni samvrftim atas 
tavabhiin nihsatvam] jagad iti yatha- ~ 
rtham vimriatah yadi tv avisto bhi[r daéahala- 
jananyai karujnayé tadi te bhi- ; 
rd @ te* suta iva pituh prema [jagati||] —— — 
— —] sah* ksatagatir avapno- (| ; 
ti paramaim udirnaklebéa* bda® svahita [— — — a 
— — ~ ~] te+ iti praptum bodhim sthi- — a 
[128] ravihitaviryena bhavaté na nirda [— — — — ia 
a ~] layhutvam tu gamitah 3 [ ihe 
smrtijiainagrasta vividhagunani [— — — — — 
— — —] béa bodher upakarana- 
tam eva bhavatah tatha hy ebhi [— ——-. — 
~ —— —] Tgavissaya geundndm 
t{u] ksetram gatissu vilito janma vi [— — || — — 
— — —] Mir vyasanasatasam- 


t 


Version tibdtaine 

| gan slad ces rab don dam bsten cin sin rje kun rdzob 
bsten mdzad pa |? 

[232] | de slad don bzhin dgons mdzad khyod la Semns 
can inchis pa ma Jags kyan | | 

| ga thse khyod ni stobs beu bskyed pai thugs rje dag 
dan Idan gyur pa | — 

ide thse hgro ba fiams thag rnams la khyod byams bu la 
pha byams bzhin| 33 * 

|hgro ba gtubs* dan fion mots bas pas byan chub mehog 
thob ma mehis la | } 


* Voir 124, 1. 3, 2 Lire of drte. 3 Voir L 1 

‘OF 120, L 2, et ci-deasus 1. 2, eimpiatah. 

* Tsemble bien qu'on doive lire tea? | 

* Trento est lisible ; je restitue 34 d'aprés la version tibétaine, 

* La version tibétaine du commentaire du Bodhicaryiivatéra porte + 
gai gis ges rab don dam dad mi kun rdzob thugs rje bsten par behed, 

*" XylL. gtwgs, Correction de F. W. Thomas. i 








, ws 
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|fion mots phyogs pas ran la sman par bgyid pa an 
thob hgyur ma lags pas | 

| de slad khyod kyis byan chub briies slad brtson hgrus 
brtan pa mdzad pa na | 

lfion mons tes par ma bsregs ran gyi dum bu bzhin du 
yan bar mdzad| 4 

| khyod kyi fion mons dran dai mkhyen pas bznn pas 
yon tan sna thsogs hgrub| 

|fion mons yan bar gyur pa byat chub rgyur yan fe 
bar hgyur lags te | 

[hdi Itar de yis khyod blo col gol yul can du yan ma 
bgyis. la | 

|hgro ba rnams su skye ba brgyud pa an yon tan 
rnams kyi zhin du mdzad| 35 

(hgro ba fion mots gyur dan sdug bstial brgya dag byuh 
has beom pa yis | 

|rtsol dan bral zhii mgon ma mchis pas gan dai gan 
du spyod beyid pa | 

jhgro ba de ni fion mons dgra thul khyod kyi thugs 
rjes spyod pa na | 

jsrid pa len dan gton dan gnas pa dag la mia bdan 
mchis pa lags| 36 


yata[12a]h prajiaé tatvam bhajati karnné samvr[tim atas 
tavibhin nihsatvam] jagad iti yathirtham vimrsatah 
yadi. tv Avisto bhi[r dadabalajananya karu|nayai 

tada te bhid Arte suta iva pituh prema [jagati 33 

na bodhim nihkle|4ah ksatagatir avapnoti paramiam 
udirnaklega(é ea) svahita[karano nopalabha te 

iti priptum bodhim sthi{12e]ravihitaviryena bhavata 

na nirda{gdhih klesé lava ijva laghutvam tu gamitah [4] 
smrtijfiinagrastaé vividhaguna[ni —~— — — — 
laghukle|s4 bodher upakaranatim eva bhavatah 

tathi hy ebhifr no buddhir adhikavisamesa |ryavisayé 
guninim t[u] ksetram gatisu vihito jaumavis{arah 35 
— — — — —] fair vyasanatatasam [134] 


' ’ ‘ | 
ms 


Nous connaissons la stance 33 par le Bodhicaryavatara ; 
les autres stances ne se peuvent restituer que par conjecture. 
Je crois du moins avoir rencontré le sens. 

Le tibétain donne pour 34: “Celui qui en a fini 


(bus-pa = zad pa am mtha dng) avee Ja passion et 


« brisé lexistence, n'obtient pas la supréme illumination 


., et pour 35: “ Vos passions, enveloppées par 


attention et le savoir, produisent diverses qualités ; les 
passions, devenues légeres, tournent méme en cause 
dillumination ...” 

S45 udirnakledo pi 7 

35a quianispattiparatdip (gamitah) ? 

doc no = Tel, 


COLLECTION M. A. STEIN: F, XT, 7 
SADDHARMAPUNDARIKA 


MS. sur papier, Brahmi, Central Asian Upright Gupta, 


32 feuilles complétes 390 118 mm., numérotées au recto 
5-37, un grand fragment de la feuille $8, un petit de la 


feuille 39, Fait probablement partie d'un second volume 


(pothi) du Saddharma. Le chap. xl se termine fol. 10; 
xii, fol. 14; xiii, fol. 26; xiv, fol. 37. 
1. Recension qu'on peut appeler “Central Asian ”, 


distinete de la vulgate du Népal, et connue par les frag- 
ments de divers MSS. acquis & Kashgar par M. N. FL 
Petrowski, utilisés par M. H. Kern dans son édition de la 
Gibl. Buddhiea. Le Sitra est nommé dans nos colophons 


Saddhurmapaundurika mah@vaitulyasitraratna (eh. xiii) 


(Kashgar: Saddharmapundarika mahdratna vaitulya- 


siitra); voir Kern, Versl. en Med. der K. A. von W., 
4 série, viii, p. 312, Amsterdam, 1907; JRAS. 1907, p. 432. 
Nos lectures concordent souvent avec celles des fragments 
de Kashgar. En outre, et le fait est digne de remarque, 
la recension “Central Asian” omet la fin du ch. xii, comme 
font les traducteurs chinois Kumiirajiva et Dhaniaraces 
(voir Kern, p. 256 de son édition). 


“Ea 





as 
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2, Méme écriture, on peu sen faut, que la Vajracchedika 
de Dandin-Uilig, qui se distingue nettement, comme on 
sait, de Macartney, i, 7, et ii, 3 (Stein's Ancient Kihotan, 
p. 295, et planche eviii) ; méme emploi du visarga comme 
ponctuation! (particularité assez répandue); meme double 
trés long trait vertical pour isoler les stances, ce qui semble 
plus caractéristique (D iii, 13a, premiere ligne), | 

Notre MS. présente normalement la forme verticale de 
e suscrit (Macartney, set i, No. 7, que le Dr. Hoernle 
considére comme cursif), mais sans la courbe, ‘Toutefois 
fol, Ba, 5 (serve) et fol. 11), 2 (vydkaranena), on a une 
forme apparentée A celle de |'Upright Gupta indienne (par 
exemple, Weber, No. 1). La Vajracchedikii de Dandan- 
Uiliq a normalement cette seconde forme. Plusieurs 
formes de a@ initial : types de Macartney, i, 7, et 1, 3. 
Quelquefois la verticale est séparée de la partie de gauche ; 
quelquefois la partie de gauche est rattachée, par le bas, 
i la verticale. 

Deux formes de d, au moins, La longue est marquee, 
ou par la demi-boucle, & mi-hauteur, A droite, comme 
dans les Macartney, ou par une seconde verticale qui porte, 
dans la partie supérieure, un trait supplémentaire. 

i (trey, xiii, st.~39, fol. 21a, 1) se distingue nette- 
mont des Macartney, et sapparente au Bower 1. 

Le bh est formé, comme dans les Macartney, par une 
courbe de droite & gauche, i laquelle dont souserites, 
parfois sans contact, les deux “virgules ” dans un mouve- 
ment de haut en bas. 

Le ¢ comporte la méme courbe de droite 4 gauche, et 
une boucle, point toujours fermée, de gauche a droite et 
remontant. On remarquera que, dans le groupe fea 
(paca), le 7 est souserit au c. 

Le & hésite entre la forme du Macartney, i, 7, et celle 
des “ Documents” de Hoernle (pas de contact entre Ia 
partie supérieure et l'inférieure). 

* Bower; Vajracchedibd du Japon apud Max Miller, planche 2, ete. 


Tous ces caracteres accusent peut-Gtre la nature cursive 
de I'éeriture, excepté la double verticle de 4, qui parait bien 
post-Gupta (Dighwa-Dubanli, 761 a.p,), encore qu'elle soit 
ats dans le Weber, No. 2, et déeveloppée dans le 
Horiuzi (G°* siécle d’aprés Hoernle); excepté le 7, qui, au 
contraire, est archaique. | 

Les chiffres sont trés archaiques: le 4 doit étre comparé 
i Bithler, table xii, cols. 8 et 10; le 5 & col. 9 (avee un 
trait horizontal, ota en bouele, au-dessus); le 10, col. 6, 
mais orienté de gauche i droite et de haut en bas; le 40 


parait isoldé, 


Nous dounons ci-aprés Ia transcription 1° des stances da ch. xi, 
2 du début du eh. xii, et 3° des stances finales du méme chapitre. 
Notre MS. numérote les stances, mais sans additionner les différents 
groupes de stances ; d'ot, dans In partie finale du ch. xi, la divergence 
avee I'édition de H. Kern. 7 

L'orthographe est hésitante, irrigulitre. 

Le visarga (que nous transerivons: comme signe de ponectuntion) ext 
souvent omis. L'anusviira eat plact A tort et a travers (par exemple, xi, 
st, 7H; xi, st. 28), remplace parfois le visnrga, double parfois le visangn : 
dgatdmh pour dgatis, etc. 

On a madhye et madalhye ened A, yen il seat et addiyobhdgat (Tn od fneim, 
xi, st. 18; 13m, 1.3), ¢ pour ai, o pour ax, et réciproquement. (hetawh, 
pondartba): tt pour t, soit dans le corps du mot (ricitfra, xiii, st. 30), soit 
ou début d'an pada (xi, st. 14, 17, 33%), gawaw! et gautiamt (LL), 
arent ob aren. . 

Les lectures bhikgma (xii, st. 2, of. xiii, st. 10), ef. Kern, p. 271, 
L 11; mawujia (xi, et. 0); tdfaka (xi, st. 25), wattaba (xii, Ila, 1) 
(=yattakn); tr (=tri); bhilpupdm (et bhiksandin) ; comme aussi kale, 
Ava! peau, Kel peas (darmicami, Kern, p. 252, nm. 11), aiid ddrwitanmi, sont 
dinlectales ou “githiques". A noter la lecture “Aik (athebhth wind- 
yrkebhit) constante pour le pracrit Ar; Vimpératif ktmdhi, sansoritisé 
dans la vulgute ; ewrhgam au Liew dhe meric, 


A titre d’exemples, quelques variantes non fournies par les fragments 
de Kaspar, 
Cuarren XI 
at. Sm, vulgate yee civit, 
6. 4A. ret moma, 
at. OC. saddhermasgraksanahete saree yothd (siildhorma, dans notre 
st. Gn. kofyas, 
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st. @o. ftatha, 

st. Tp. dobhanti yotheiea pods, 
st, Sc, dobhanti tiothawts, 

at. Sp. Awtiiianenera yothdadlabdran. 
st. Qs. fobarindyohidudm, 

st. fp. wife pranife ihe, 

st. llp. cyaresiyam barofi yah. 
et. Lom, getir ig dobhitd bAah, 

st. 1p, swtechanti, 

st. 17m, wa fad bhorafi dosborom. 
at. 18m, musfiad. 


Les fautes de copiste sont assez nombreuses ; par exemple-— 


Cnarren XI 
st. 1. Janneela pour na jonefa, 
at, 2 dharmanmoyera pour dharma yam éra. 
st. 7. whibend poor wlanbotd. 
st. 10. cinfenafha pour cintefha, 
st. 27. diiyeemi pour ddiasni. 
at, 30, sagrankhan tu atadhdquics pour “Lhe ene fet hideyten, 
st. 37. “witheneye pour “ndthega. 


Coarrer XII 
fol 10m, 2 ciharifa pour rAnta. 
fol, da, L8,  cdeal en, 
L6. bhagaeato dhimdtrmgrial paddhi pour mitre sadbhi (ani? 
sexplique peut-ttre por adhimdirn, L §). 

fol. lln, 1.6. tAdaabe pour bhdieaba. 

at, 2 tpethchiopiove poor detquacnhaeydaies, 

at. 4. “ooriydaa pour “rarigina, 

at. 10, dyopikeyiina pour beams, 

et. 14. dire pour olhdiraia. 

st. 16. cferaf pour firra. 


Carrer XI, aD FINEM 
atha khalu bhagavim tasyam veliyim imi gatha 
addhyabhisat 
ayam fgata nirvrtako maharsi ratnamayam stipa 
praviéya nayakah . | 
gravana[Sajrtha dharmasya imasya bhiksaval ko 
dharmaheto janancta viryam — 
bahukalpakotiparinirvrto pi sa nama adyapi érnoti 
dharmam 


—_ =] 4 _ - = ‘ . 
Ee Tr ee ee eee 
- o a. = : a. it 
; ——_ » geal : «= ~~ 
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[2] tahi tahirh gacchati dharmahetauh sudurlabham 
dharma mayevariipam 
pranidhiinam etasya yiniyakasya nisevitam pirvva- 
bhave[3]su Asi 
parinirvrto pi [imu] sarvvalokam paryanthate sarv- 
vadasaddisisu 3 . 
ime ca mahyam bahu atmabhivith sahasrako[ 4]tyo 
esenae gamgavalikaih 
te dharma[kr]tyasya krtena agatimh parinirvrtam 
S arasenn imam viniyakam 4 | 
echoritva ksetra[5]ni svakasvakdni tatha [éra]vaka 
THITAMATUne Ch Sarvve : - 
ihigataé sarvvi saddharmahetauh yatha ciram [tlisthiya 
dhaf[G]rmanetri 5 
etesa bu[ddhana] nisidanirtha bahulokadhitina sahas- 
rakotayah 
samkriimité me tatu sarvva(7 jsatvin rddhibalena pari- 
sodhitas ca i} . 
etidrs] utsukava ayam mama kamtham prakage ima 
dharmamnetri cs 
ime ea [8] buddha sthita aprameyaé drumamili éobhanti 
yathaiva padmih 7 
drumamilakotiya anantakini simhiisanasthebhih vi- 7 
[Sujnfiyakebhih ae 
‘obhanti dipyanti ca nityakilam hutivano vi yatha 
andhakare §8> | 
gandlio manujiio dagasn disisu praviyate lokahitana 
siintike 
[2] vena ime mirecchita sarvvasatva viitena viyanta ¢a 
nityakélam 9 
mama nirvrtasmi ko hy eta dharmaparyiya dhirayet 
ksipram vyiharatu[3]vacdlokana{thanasammukham 10] 
pa[rji[njirvrto yam buddhah prabhitaratano muni. 
_ sihaniidam érunet tasya [vya]vasiyam-yva kurvvati 11 _ 
[4] aharm dvitiyo bahavo [imis ca y]i kot[ijya Agata 
niyakandam 
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vyavasiya srosyiima jinfitmajinim ya utsahe dha[o|r- 
mam imam prakisitum 12 

afham] ca tena bhavi pfijita sadi prabhttaratnas ca 
jina svayambhul 

yo gacchati digs vidisa[6]4 ca nityam ésrunaniya 
dharmam ifmam e]varipam 19 

ime ca ye igata lokaniyakam vicittrité éobhati yer 
ivam mahi 

te[7]s& pi puja vipula anal[pjaka krté bhavet sitra- 
prakitanena 14 

aham ca drsto iba fisonasmi bhagavims ca yo ya 
sthi[S]ta stipamaddhye 

ime ca anye bahulokanivakfih ye figatim ksetrasahas- 
rakotibhi 15 

cintenatha yiiyam kulaputriho [94] sarvasatvanukam- 
paya; 

suduskaram idam sthiinam utsihenti viniyakA 16 

bahusitrasahasrini yatha ga(m)giya balikah 

ttaé caiva [2] yah prakééeta na tad duska(rajkam 
bhavet 17 

yas ca sumeru hastena addhyalambitva paininam - 

keepeta ksetrakotisu na tad bhavati duskaram 18 

[3] yatho[ jimam treahasr[im pidingusth Jai[na] kampayait 

ksipeta keetrakotisu na tad bhavati duskaram 19 

yas ca bhavigra tistheta dharmam bhi[+]se naro tha 

anyasitrasahasrini na tad bhavati duskaram 20 

nirvriasya mama loke paéci kile sudirune 

ya imam dhiraye[5]t sittram bhised vi tam sudus- 
karam 21 

fikisadhituh yat sarvvam ekamustismi praksipet 

praksipitvi vraje diram na ta duskaraka [6] bhave 22 

[yes tu idréakam siitram nir]yrtasmi mayi tadh 

pasea kale likhed vipi idam duskarakam bhave[t] 23 

prthividhatu[7]}s ca yah sarva nakhaprintasmi prak- 
sipet 

praksipitvi ca gaccheta brahmalokam ca druhet 24 
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na ta duskarakam asya nipy asya virya [8] tatakam 
ta duskaram karitviina sarvvalo(ka)sy ihagrato: 25 
ato duskaraturam tasya nirvrtasya nama tada: 
pascikile idam sa[{n|tram vacaye yo muhirttikam 26 
ni ta duskarakam bhoti kalpe diyasmi yo narah 
maddhye gacche adahyantas trnabharany ca grhni- 
yait. 27 
u[2}to duskaramtaram tasya nirvriasya mamatyayat 
dharayitva imam sitramm ekasatvam pi Sravayet 28 
dharmaskandhasahasrini asiti yas ca [3] dharayet 
sopadesa(n yatha] prfojktafm desajyait prinfi]koti- 
him 20 
na eta duskaram bhoti tasmi kalesmi bhiksunim 
vineyae chrivaka [4] mahyam yas cibhijiiisu sthapa- 
[yet] 30 
tasyaitn duskarataram ya imam sfitra dharayet 
araddhadhed adhimucyeta bhiseyii ea punah (punah 
31) [5] 
kotisahasrabahal vajh a[rha]tve yaé ea sthapayet 
eid abhijiai mahibhigé yathi gameiya valikah 32 
ato bahu[6]taram karma karoti [sa] nnaro[ttam]o 
nirvrtasya yo mahya sitram dhiretimam varam $3 
lokadhatusahasresu bahu me dharma bha{7 ]sitah 
advapi ciham bhisimi buddhajfiinasya kiranam 34 
idam tu sarvvasitresu agram siitram pra-ucynate 
dhareti yo [8] imam siitram dhareti jinavigraham 35 
bhiisatha vica kulaputri sammukhan tu stathigatah 
yo utsahati yusma [104] yusma paseikale smi dhari- 
tum 36 
tiaina priyam kriam bhavati lokanithenasu sarvvasuh 
dardhiranam idam siitram yo dhireta muht[2]rtta- 
kam 37 
simvarnitas ca so bhoti lokanithebhih sarvvagah 
sauro gautirya so bhoti ksiprabhijnad ca bodhiya; 38 
dhurivahas ca [3] so bhoti lokanathina [au}rasah 
dantabhimim anupraptah sitram dhireti yo imam 39 
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eaksurbhitas ca so bhoti loke sama[4jruminus{e] 
idam stitram prakisitva nirvrtasya viniyake 40 
vandaniyas ea so bhoti sarvvasatviina panditah 
pascime kali [5] yo bhisi sittram eta m(uh)irtta- 
kam 41 || 
saddharmapondarike mahivaitulyasiitraratnai stipadar- 
Sanaparivartto nimai[O)kadasamah samaptafh 11] 





CHarter XII 

atha khalu bhaisajyaraja bodhisatvo mahisatvah maha- 
pratibhanas ca bedhisatve maf{7]hasatvah te viméadbodhi- 
satvasatasihasraparivarah bhagavatah puratam imi vied 
bhasinsuh alpotsu[S]ko bhagavin bhavaty asmi sthine 
vayam etad dharmaparyiyam tathigatasya parinirvrta- 
syaimasmi sahai lokadhitau: [108] deéayisyimah sampra- 
kagayisyimah ki capi bhagavim krirah kakkhat[a]s 
tasmim samayai pascimai kAlai satva bhavisyanti parittaku 
[2}falamala adhiminikimh  libhasatkirasa[m ]niértah 
akuéalamilapratipannamh durdamih katunkah adhimuk- 
tiviharitamh [3] anadhimukti[bajh[ujl[ab] api tu [kchalu] 
punar bhagavam vayam ksintibalam upadargayitva tasmni 
su{malye: pagcime kale [4] imam sittram u(d)def{ks]y[a- 
nah dharaly[ijsyamah viicayisyimah dedayisyamah sam- 
prakasayisyamah likhisyaimah [5] satkarisyamo: [guru- 
karisyima|h minayisyimah pijayisyamalh kayam ca 
jivitam ca vayam bhagavim parityaktvaé [6] imam eva 
guna|— — —|siitram praka[éalyisyimah alpotsuko bha- 
favim bhavatu ; 

atha khalu tatah parisiyal pafiea [7] bhiksudatini 
fnikeisaiksinim bhiksiiniim te ckasvarenn bhagavantam 
etad avocur vayam api bhagaviim utsahima imam [8] 
dharmaparyaya[m] tathigatasya parinirvrtasyaimasmi sahe 
lokadhato samprakisayitum apy anyisu lokadhatusu [114] 

atha khalu yittakdims te bhagavatal sravakimlh seksii- 
acksi ye te bhagavaté vyakrtan uttariyam samyaksam- 
bodhau: te sarve ye[2]na bhagava[m]s tenopasamkramisuh 
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upasamkramitvam bhagavatah pideu firasi vanditva 
bhagavato ea pradaksinikrtvaijali{m] pranama[3]yitva- 
stamatrani [bhji[ksusahajsrini bhagavantam etad avocur 
alpotseuko bhagavim bhavatu: vayam apimam dharma- 
paryaj4|vam tathigatasya parinirvriasyaimasmi sahe 
Jokadhatan: samprakdésayisyimah apy anyesu lokadhatusu 
tat kasya [5] hetaur imasmi[bhaga]vim sah[e] lokadhatau 
adhimanikah satvam anokalpanibahulah alpakuéalamilah 
[G] nityavyipannacittah [ }fata vankajatikah 

atha khalu mahiprajapati bhiksuni bhagavato dhimaé-— 
[7 ]trmsvisi :-saddhi bhiksunisahasraibhih Saiksasaiksibhir 
bhiksunibhiy siirdham utthiivisanid yena bhagaviims 
tenimjalif[m] pra[S]nimayitva bhagavato  bhimukha 
bhagavato dhimitram mukhom avalokayanti sthitam 
abhat atha khalu bhagavams ta[{l1p]syai velayai maha- 
prajipati gottamim Amantrayati sma ma heva tvam 
sotami daurmanasvini sthitas tathigatam avalokayasi 
niham tatha[2]gatena nimadheyaparikirttanavyikaranena 
vyikrtim : anuttariyam samyaksambodhau ; iyah ca 
survvaparisad vyikrti: api tu kha[3]lu punar gauttami 
sar{vvalparisad vyikaranena me gautami tyam parisad 
vyikrtinuttariyiim samyoksambodhau: api tu gauttami 
ita[4]s tvam eyutim samindi alnupijrvena saparivara 
istribhivam vivarttayitva astatrifinam buddhakotinayuta- 
Satasa[S]hasrai siintike bodhisatvo Lehanmajbbauako bha- 
Visyasi imany api te sad bhiksunisahasrini saiksifaiksanam 
bhiksunyiim tvaye[6]va sirdham tesa buddhanam bhaga- 
[vatém] sintike dharmabhanakam bhavi isvanti bodhisatvah 
tatas ca parena bodhisatvi carya pariptrayi[7 jtva pagcime 
suinechraye sarvasatvapriyadarsano nimas tvam tathigato 
rhi samyaksambuddho loke bhavisyasi;: vidyacarana[s] _ 
Sampannah sugato lokavid anuttarapurusadamyasirathih 
‘isti devamanusyinim buddho bhagavamn. 





atha khalu te bodhisatvi mahasatvamh sAInABBTARITY A 
ékasvarena bhagavantam ga{13,3)}thibhir adhyabhasi[ns 





— 


- 
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{a]l[pjot{suko bhagavam] bhavaihi atra: vayam ti sitram 
parinirvrtasya 

subheravi kali ksayat ti pascime [4] sitram idam vista- 
[rate prakisa |yet 

akrosa titana bhiksma danda mudgaranimni ca 

balinim samsthahisyaé[5]ma adhivasisyima nafya]ka 2 

durbuddhiniim ca vankini éathi bilidhimaninam 

aprapte priptasamjninim bhiksu[6]oim kili pascime 3 

aranyalv |rttaka |tye kamstha privariyina ca 

samnlekhaciritA asmai evam vaksyanti durmati 4 

rasesu [7] erddhih atpane grhinA[im] dharma defayi 

sitkrias ca bhavisyanti: sadabhijia yathaiva te 5 

raudracittés ea dustié ca gr[Shacitta vicintakah 

aranyaguptim pravisitvi asmikam parikuttakah 6 

isinikam eva vaksyanti jAbhasatkaranih{ 14a ]srtaimh 

tirthika vadime bhiksi svani kivyani degayi 7 

svayamn siitrani granthitva libhasatkiraletavo: 

parisiya ma[2|ddhye bhisanti asmakam parikuttakamh 8 

rijiniim rijaputrinim rijamatyana ea tathai 

bralinanagrhapatinim ca [3] anyesiim caiva bhiksunim 9 

asmaikamm avarna bhisanti tirthikiim viiea carayi 

sarvva vayam ksapiksyiima goravaina maha[4]rsinah 10 

ye casma[m] [kut]savisyanti tasmi kalesmi durmati 

ime buddha ti vaksyanti adhivisisyima sarva{Sjéa 11 

kalpasamksobhyi bhi[kemasmi | dirunasmi mahibhaye 

yaksaripa bahia bhiksu asmikam paribhisakim 12 

[4]goravaina tu lokain[dr]je utsahima suduskarim 

ksintiya kaccha bandhitva sitram etat prakadayit 18 

anarthika (kAa)jyena [6] jivitena ca nayakih 

arthika vayam bodhiya: tava niksepndarakimh 14 

bhagavin eva jinati yidrsih pa[S]pabhiksavah 

paseime kali bhesyanti: sandhabhisyam ajanakamh 15 

bhrkuti vivrat sodhavyam aprajiapti punah puna [148] 

niskiland vihirebhyo upakrogA bah[ajvidha 16 

ijnapti lokanithasya smaranta kali pascime ; 

[bh jisisyiua imam sitram pa[2|risanmaddhye vidaradah 17 


’ 
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nagaresy atha grimesu ye bhavisyanti [a]rthikaih 
gatviin gatvim sya disyAma nikeepam tubhya niya- 
[Sjka 158 
[prjesana tava lokendra [sa}tatam ka[rsyi]ma te mune 
alpotsuko bhavahi tvam “intipraptah sunirvrtah 19 
sarve en lokaf4]pridyota figatim [ye dasa [dia ; 
satyaviicam prabhiisima adhimuktita jinatha 20 || 
saddharmapondarike mahiivetu[5]ivasiitraratne utsaha- 
[parijvartto nima dvadasamah samaptah 12 


COLLECTION M. A. STEIN, Cx. 00795 
FRAGMENT DUN MAHAYANASUTRA 


MS. sur feuille de palmier; une feuille de 424 x 45 mm.,, 
numerotée “an recto 292 (7); sept lignes, 85 aksaras 
environ, 

Prehistoire de Maitreya racontée par le Bouddha ij 
Ananda. Le jeune brahmane Bhadraguddha se prosterne 
devant le Bouddha Jyoti[r]vikriditabhijna: “S'il touche 
des pieds ma téte je deviendrai un Bouddha semblable 
i lui.” Comparer le Direnidina, ete. 

Un spécimen intéressant, et nouveau par plusieurs partt- 
enlarités, d'écriture gupta, Les caractéres, trés bien formes, 
sont tres cursifs; dans l'ensemble, ils rappellent ceux du 
Bower iii, mais s'en distinguent nettement comme aussi 
de ceux de Ch. 00794. Le document mériterait une étude 
approfondie, 

. 
- @, denx formes (otha, a, 5) parait nowrean. 
e(enmmdia, a, 7), of. Ch. O71 
kha, avec le trait horizontal de Bower ili (tAafu, a, 9), 
Jn, forme nouvelle (jrulats fejoal, a, 7), 
» if (ribridiva, a, 3, b, 4). 
faa, aveo be trait central incomplet (athe, a, 4; tathdgata, a, 7). 
- da, compurer Bower. 
yi, ** three. pronged," comparer Bower. 
- ¥0, avec la courbe au has (edroke, 0, 4) comparer Bower ili, Buhler, 
table iii, 1-2, 32, eb vii, 1, 33. 


LO, ; “Jong-limbed " (halt, khaled, a, 8, fokn, a, 4, pratitiabho, by 4). 


ate Bade ol tt 


191k, 70 


- 








ch 


. 
4 ee 
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Li. ge et i, aver une large boucle & gauche (tathdpata, a, 7, dedaka, a, 3; 
Siafd, doitho, a, 4, dtarya, a, 2); comparer pour le da, Bower, 
iv, p. 42, Hoernle, Jud, Ant. 1892, p. 349, 
IS kre (wikridiva, o, 3. by, 3), 
A 

1. paragas tvam atah asamasama lokabandho nirattaral) 
viniyakah pravarabuddhe! karu - mnt to eb Re Ee 
nyas{ijdat atha kha[l]v [a]- 

2. yusmin dnando bhagavamtam etad avoocat AScaryani 
bhagavan yavad ayam maitreyo bodhisatvah pratibhina- 
sumpannah 2.2... fakah . 2... éakah divaces * 
gabhirapadadharmadedakah yivad anusandhipada- 

4. dhurmade‘akah bhagavian aha na khalu punar 
fimanda maitreyo bodhisatvo mim etarhi sapmiuk ham 
gathibhir abhistavati. bhitapirvam anandatite dhvani 
dasisamkhyeyih kalpah paripirnih yadisit tena kalena 
tena samayenn Jyotivikriditibhijno ma- 

+. ma tathigate rham supmyaksambuddho loka udapact 
vidyiicaranasampannah sugato lokavid anuttarah purusa- 
damyasirathil éasta ddevamanusyanam buddho bhagavan. 
athe khalu finanda tena kAlena tena samayenns bhadra- 
suddho nima brihmanadirake bhid abhirapal 

0. praisidike darsaniyah piramnasubhavarnapuskalataya 
Kamanvagatah atha so ntaripanamadhyagate driksit tam 
jyotivikriditabhijiam tathigatam arhantam Samm yak - 
samnbuddham ¢intendriyam éintamanasam uttamadama- 
samathaparamaparamipriptam 

6. paramadamasamathaparamapiramipraptam naigam 
Jitendriyam hradam ivaecham viprasannam anivilam 


Suvarpayipam ivabhyudgatam  ériyiin (?) rijamAnan 
tapamanam viroeaminam dvitrméadbhir mahApurisn- 


lnksanais samanvaigntam atha tam dretva tasyaitad a- 
7. bhid fisearyam yavad divyo yam tathigntakiiyo 
' Tl west pos difficile de reconstruire an morceau d'drye— 
pirigas tvam atah 


: cents tinlokalpd bio hiruttoraviniiyakoh pravarabuddhe. 
? 
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jJvalati varnena jvalati tejasi jvalati éryaya jvalati 
lnksanair atha khalu bhadraguddho brahmanadiraka evam 


fla aho ham apy evam eva ca jvaleyam varnena tejasii 
sriyaya laksanai[s ca] 


5 

L. atha khalu bhadragnddhasya brihmanadirakasyaitad 
abhid ya nv aham &tmanam bhagavatah prajiipayeyam 
atha khalu tasminn eva samaye bhagava[t]kumje! prthi- 
vyiin nipatitah tasyaitad abhit sa ced aham anagate 
dhvanidrsah syim yadrg jotivikriditabhijias ta- | 

2. thiigato rham sammyaksambuddhah samspréatu mam 
epa tathaigatas caranibhyim atha khalv ainanda jyotivi- 
kriditabhijfias tathigato bhadrasuddhasya brihmanadira- 
kasya cetasaiva cetaliparivitarkam fijfiiiva yenisau bhadra- 
suddho brihmagadirakas tenopasamkramad upa- 

+. samkramya bhadrasuddhasya brihmanadarakasya 
kayam carapabhyim spréati sma samanantarasprstas ca 
khala punar ananda jyotivikriditabhijiena tathagatena 
bhadrasuddhasya brahmanadirakasya kayam  carani- 
bhyaimm atha tasminn eva samaye 

4. nutpattikadharmaksintipratilabho bhid atha khalv 
Ananda jyotivikriditabhijias tathagatah prsthato valokya 
bhiksusamgham Amantrayati sma asya punar bhiksavo 
bhadrasuddhasya brihmanadirakasya na kena cit kaiyad 
caranibhyim sprasta- 

5. vyah tat kasinfid dhetor eso hy anfigate dhvani 
tathagato bhavisyati atha khalv fnanda tasminn eva 
samaye divyam caksum pirvakarmavipikajam prati- 
labhamti sma  piirvakarmavipikajam divyam ‘érotram 
puracittajiiinam pirvanivasinusmrti rddhi- 

6, vikurvitam ca pratilabhati sma atha khalu punar 
finanda bhadrasuddhasya brahmanaddrakasya tatah pa 


- 4 fi a i i i a ] ra a a 


* Lecture plus que doutettse. 
(To be cootiniient, 





THE LINGUAL LA IN THE NORTHERN BRAHMI SCRIPT 
Br H. LUDERS, Pa.D, 


| is generally supposed that the lingual fa is a very 

rare letter in the inscriptions north of the Narmada 
before the time of the Guptas. From the Sinehi in- 
scriptions Biihler' quotes one instance only: Vali- 
vuhanikaya in B? 344 (EL, ii, 378, No. 199): the fi 
is reproduced in Biihler’s [ niische Palaeographie, table i, 
41, xviii:" the form of the letter is practically the same 
as that appearing in the Allahabad Pragasti. The second 
instance is furnished by the word Alikayd in the 
inseription B, 43 (JBBRAS., xx, 269f.), the find-place 
of which is unknown, but which must come from Northern 
India: there is no reproduction of this inseription. A third 
lu is found in kalavalasa in the archaic Mathura in- 
scription B, 94 (EL, 1, 396, No. 33), According to the 
reproduction of this inseription in the Ep. Ind.” there 
seoms to be a great difference between the Sanechi and 
the Mathura signs. But this is actually not the case. 
Two beautiful impressions before me clearly show that 
the sign in the plate has been “corrected”. In reality 
the long line slanting upwards, which in the reproduction 
forms the tail of the Ja, is not connected with it, but is 
the i-stroke of the ¢i of the mutilated word prufi[sthdpito] 
in the next line. The whole difference of the two signs 
thus consists in the greater cursiveness of the Sanchi sign. 


‘EL, ii, Fs, | 

" Brefera to my “ List of Rrihmi Inscriptions from the earliest tines 
to about aA.p, 400° in the Ap, Jad., vol. x, appendix, where further 
references may be looked up. 

2 See p. 34, 0. 1. 

‘The sign given in Bihler’s Palasoygraphic, table ii, 41, xx, has been 
taken from the reproduction in the Zp, Ind. 
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This certainly is a short list, but I think I can show 
that the apparent scarcity of the letter is due only to 
misreadings of the texts, and that on the contrary the 
fa occurs in the Brahmi inscriptions of Northern India 
just as frequently as in those of the western and southern 
parts of the country. 

In the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura we often find 
the name of a gana which we are accustomed to read 
Kottiya, since Biihler tirst established that reading. Doubts, 
however, will arise when we take, eg., the word supposed 
to be Hottiydte in B, 28 (EL, i, 395, No. 28), and compare 
the form of the second letter with the ordinary form 
of the fa and the ffa in the Mathura Inscriptions, Just 
as in the Agoka alphabets, the fa generally consists of 
a semicircle open to the right; see the “arehaie” in- 
scriptions B, 94 (EL, i, 396, No. 33; dydgapato); B, 95 
(ET, i, 397, No. 35; d@ydagapatd); B, 100 (EL, ii, 200, 
No. 5; dyigapato); B, 103 (EL, ii, 200, No. 8: a yigapato) ; 
B, 105 (EL, ii, 207, No. 30; dydqapato); B, 107 (EL, ii, 
207, No. 32; dydgapeto), and the Kusana inseriptions 
B, 16 (EL, ii, 201, No. 11; Griuhacetena); B, 32 (EL, i, 
d84, No. 5; kwmtibiniya'); B, aT (EL, ii, 203, No. 16: 
kufumbiniye); B, 56 (EL, i, 386, No. 8; kutwmbintye). 
Sometimes, however, a vertical bar is added at the top 
of the character: this bar is quite distinct in B, 34 
(EL, 1, 385, No. 6; hutuhiniye’); B, 121 (EL, i, 389, 
No, 14; kutiliniye*), If an i-stroke is added to the 
character, it is often hardly possible to say whether the 
first or the second form is used: see B, 38 (EL, viii, 181; 
“kufiye): B, 39 (EL, i, 385, No. 7; Kwmarabhati); 
B; 42 (EL, i, 387, No, 9: “Cetiye); B, 45 (EL, i, 396, 
No, 30; kutibini®): and there are some More cases 
where the character is not quite distinct, although probably 

' Not buskfilintyn, ax Bihler read, | 
* More probable than Lufwihiniye, as Babler read. 
* The lower part of the fi is nvutilated, 
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the first form is used; see B, 36 (EL, 1, 202, No. 15; 
kntumbiniye); B, 38 (EL, viii, 181; trepitakasya); 
B, 70 (EL, i, 388, No. 12; katubinaye*); B, 73 (EL, ii, 
205, No. 22" [Jere |teebcemie). As regards the origin of 
the bar, which does not seem to have been noticed by 
Biihler, it appears that it was first employed only in 
liratures with na, sa, and fa, in order to avoid the 
fusion of the upper line of the subseript fa with the 
hase-line of the superscript letters, and that later on 
it was considered an essential part of the character, and 
was therefore added to the letter also when it stands 
alone or as superscript letter of a ligature. Accordingly, 
in the ligature “a the bar of the subscript letter is 
always quite distinct, whereas the superseript fa is some- 
times plain, as in B, 85 (EL, i, 300, No. 18; Silapetto), 
and sometimes furnished with the bar, as in B, 24 (EL, i, 
$82, No. 2; Bhattisenasya)? 

Now if we look again at the second sign of the word 
read Kottiydto by Biihler, it appears at once that it cannot 
possibly be tf. That sign has a distinct serif never found 
in a genuine fa. Moreover, there is no vertical bar in the 
middle of the sign, and its upper portion at least has not 
a semicircular shape, On the other hand, the sign is 
practically identical with the Sanchi form of the fa, The 

Not befeliarye, as Boibler read. 

* The fa of of er apen slave tena in B, #2 (EL, i, 344, No. 6) i@ quite 
indistinct aml ancertain. There is only ove inscription at Mathura 
where the f is supposed to have quite a different form, In B, 118 
(El, fi, 208, No, 33), which in several respects is an abnormal insoription, 
Hiihler rewl in the first line Vurdhomdsapafiod, in the second line 
bafihind. Here the two letters supposed to be fv and (fi do not ehiow 
the semicirenlar form occurring in all other inscriptions, and both of 
them have a serifat the top. There can be little doubt that the second 
word really is kudibind or Ludivini, the third letter being quite peculiar. 
It is true there occurs w less cursive form of qa in this inseription in 
budime®, bat anybody familiar with the Mathura records knows bow 
often different forms of the same letter are found side by side in. these 
inscriptions, The first word muy be “padima or “padima, though on 
comparing the letter with the di in Dvsdye the former alternative would 
seem to be the more plausible one, 
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only difference lies in the appendix at the bottom, whieli in 
the Sinchi form seems to be a straight line, while here it is 
slightly curved. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the true reading is Noliydto, And in turning to the other 
inscriptions that contain the name of this gana, we find 
that the reading everywhere is Koliya or Koleya! not 
AKottiya as assumed by Biihler. 

Almost the same form as in B, 28 appears in B, 32 
(EL, 1, 384, No. 5; Koliyato); B, 17 (EL, ii, 201, No, 12; 
Kol[ijya . .); B, 29 (EL, i, 383, No. 4; Koliyato): B, 84 
(EL, i, 389, No. 15; Moliydto); B, 54 (EL, i, 391, No. 21; 
Koliyato); B, 75 (EL, i, 392, No, 22; x, 117, No. 11: 
Aoliyato); EL, x, 110, No. 3 (Koleydto); EL, x, 111, 
No. 4 (Koliydio). Often the sign is stretehed in a vertical 
direction; see B, 18 (EI, i, 381, No. 1; Koliydto); B, 27 
(EL, 1, 382, No. 3; Aoli[ydito]); B, 39 (EL, i, 385, No. 7; 
Kolvyato); B,77 (EL, ii, 205, No, 24; K[o}iydéto); B,121 
(EL, i, 389, No. 14; Noliydto); EL, x, 112, No. 5 (Koliye). 
The same form is found also in B, 122 (EL, ii, 209, No. 37: 
Koliyato), but the i-stroke is attached here to the middle 
of the letter, because there was no room for it at the top. 
In other cases the sign is stretched in a horizontal direction; 
spe B, 47 (EL. ii, 204, No, 20; Koliydto); B, 56 (EL, i, 386, 
No.8; Koliye), In B, 53 (EL, ii, 203, No. 18; K[oJtiyato) 
the /a shows a very large hook at the bottom. Of B, 19 
(Arch. Surv. Rep., iii, 30, No, 2) and B, 22 (ibid., iii, 91, 
No. 4) no reproductions have been published except the 
drawings by General Cunningham, which are quite mis- 
leading. I have two impressions of B, 19, which show 
that the name of the gana is much damaged, but there is 
Just enough visible to make it certain that here also it was 
Kol[iydte), the fa being probably of the vertical y stretched 
type. Of B, 22, which seems: to be lost now, I have 

* Ib is often very difficult to distinguish between the digress for 


medial i ond «in these inscriptions, but in some cases the ¢ scems to be 
eortain. 
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a rubbing whieh distinetly reads Koleydto, the sign for fu 
resembling that of B, 56, The form Koliya or Koleya 
thus being established in all cases where it is possible to 
check the reading, it has, of course, to be restored also in 
those inscriptions of which no reproductions are available, 
as in the short fragment B, 124 ( Vienna Or. Journ., in, 
933, note 3; Koliya), or where the letter in question is 
entirely lost or quite indistinct, as in B, 20 (Arch. Swre. 
Rep., iii, 31, No, 3; Kolliyato]); B, 26 (EL, ii, 202, No. 13; 
{Koli]yato); B, 36 (EL, ii, 202, No. 15; [Koli]yato*); B, 13 
(EL, ii, 205, No. 22; Ko[liyate]). The form Hofiya 1s 
in perfect harmony with the traditional Kodiya found in 
the Sthavira@val? of the Kalpasitra, da and /a being inter- 
changeable letters. The later commentators give Kawika 
as the Sanskrit equivalent of the name, and this form has 
to be substituted everywhere for Keuftika in my List of 
Brahmi Inseriptions. 

There is another name in the Mathur inscriptions 
containing a la that has not been recognized hitherto. In 
BR, 116 (EL, i, 397, No. 84) Biihler read Ayo-Hathi[ye| 
kule: in B, 16 (EL, ii, 201, No. 11) Arya-Hittaliyate 
kulato; and in B, 48 (EL, i, 357, No. 11) Aryya-Hatiki- 
yaito kulato. A look at the photolithographs will be 
sufficient to show that here again ff has been misrend 
for li, and tta and fi for Ja, the true readings being 
Aya-Haliye, Arya-Halakiydte, and Aryya-Hilakiydte. 
Taking into account the phonetic laws of the later Prakrit, 
n this case also the form of the name of the hula 
perfectly agrees with Halijja, the form used in the 
Sthavirdvali, though it is hardly in favour of the 
assertion of the later commentators that Halijja goes 
back to Skt. Héridrahe. 

! Aecording to the photolithograph only the upper portion of Aolr is 
preserved, 

2 ‘The true value of the sign in B, 10 seems to have been recognized 
later by Baller himself; in his Jndische Pafneogyraphee, table iii, #0, ii, 
he gave a fo that is apparently the sign occurring in B, 16, 


ee 
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Two more instances of the occurrence of a fa are found 
in the Mathura inscriptions B, 29 (EL, i, 883. No. 4) 
and B, 53 (EL, ii, 203, No. 18). In B. 20 Buhler read 
[Kho ltti matt jasye rn Lorie aye [gi]... Tread, from an 
impression, Khalamittasya nminikerasyd dhite, “of the 
danghter of the jeweller Khalamitta (Ahadamitra).” The 
ft is here just as distinct as in the word oli yito in line 1. 
In B, 53 Bihler read Sarweya Sramanakaputrasya (rotti- 
kasya lohikikdrakasya, “of the worker in metal, Gottika, 
the Stra, the son of Sramanaka.” In my “ Epigraphical 
Notes ” (Ind. Ant, xxxiii, p. 104 f.) I have tried to show 
by a comparison with another inscription that Siira is the 
real name and goffika a qualifying epithet. I have then 
connected goffikn with Skt. gosthika, “member of a Panch.” 
But in that I was wrong. The impression before me! 
leaves no doubt that the second letter of the word is the 
same as the second letter of Koliyadto in line 1. The 
reading golikasya, therefore, is certain, though I am at 
present unable to offer an explanation of the term. 

In my opinion the ta is clearly extant also in the word 
Kalatesya in the inscription of unknown origin edited by 
Mr. Banerji in EL, x, 110, No. 3. The distinet hook at 
the base-line of the second letter of that word makes it 
unpossible to read de as done by the editor, 

The frequent oecurrence of the la in the Mathura 
inscriptions proves that the common opinion that this 
sign was borrowed from the southern alphabets ean no 
longer be wpheld. There is absolutely no reason why it 
should not have formed part of the Brihmi alphabet from 
the very beginning. And this is f ully contirmed by the 
Agoka Inseriptions, Biihler (tne. Pal. } 37) has noticed 
that there is a modification of the da in the representative 
of Skt. dudi or duli in the fifth edict of the Delhi- 
Sivalik, Mathia, and Radhia inscriptions, and in the 
representative of Skt. diuidaéa. which elsewhere becomes 

* The reproduction in the #p. Ind. is inaccurate. 


OG ————— 
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duvadase, in the sixth edict of the Mathia and Radhia 
inscriptions. The sign is formed by the addition of a dot 
at the lower end of the vertical of the da. Bitihler thought 
it possible that it was meant for la. What kept him from 
speaking with more confidence on this point was probably 
the belief that the /a was properly restricted to Southern 
India, Now, when this opinion has proved to be erroneous, 
we may safely assert, I think, that the sign really is [fe 
And there is nothing to prevent us from considering the 
sien of the Adoka inscriptions the original form from 
which the cursive forms of the Mathura inscriptions have 
been developed by changing the impracticable dot into 
a hook. 

Biihler’s statements, however, have to be moditied also 
in other respects. The Ja is far more frequent in the 
Aéoka inscriptions than was assumed by him. In the 
Radhia inscription we have clearly the fa in duli (v, 3) 
and duvdlasa” (vi, 14), as stated by Bithler, But it is 
just as distinet in élake (v, 11) It is therefore a priori 
very likely that this word was written in the same way 
also in v, 5, and I think I can recognize, if not a dot, at 
any rate a thickening of the lower end of the vertical of 
the sign, so that here also the reading elakd is the more 
probable one. Moreover, if Skt. dvddase has beeome 
duvalasu in vi, we should expect to find the /a also in the 
representative of Skt. pavicadasa in vy, 8 and 10. In fact, 
the fa is quite distinct in pavinefasam: in v, 8, and I am 
almost sure that in v, 10 also we have to read parinalasdye, 
the lower end of the sign again being thickened. 

The state of things is the same in the Matha inseription. 
Here also the /u has distinctly a dot in duedfusa” in vi, 1, 
and in punnalasiye inv, 11. In duli in vy, 3, leks 
in v, 6, and payinalasam in v, 9, the letter shows the 

1 In the Raa also we find often only a thickening of the end of the 


vertion! instead of the dot, at any rate in the plate ; see eg. the second 
tlakhiteesye, ¥, LL: perfivebhdons, vi, 15, etn, 
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thickening, and only in vy, 12 the photolithograph would 
be rather in favour of reading edake, But 1 think it quite 
possible that here also the true reading is elake, and I hope 
that Professor Hultzsch will soon clear up this point with 
the help of impressions, 

In the Delhi-Sivalik inseription we have distinctly dalt 
in Vv, 4, as recornized by Biihler, and even more distinctly 
élaki in y,8. Inv, 17 élake is more probable at any rate 
than edake. But the representative of Skt. “dase scems to 
show da: pamnadasar in Vv, 12; patinadasaye in vy, 15; 
duvidasa® in vi, 1. 

Only three of the test-words are found in the Delhi- 
Mirat inseription. In y. 11 the reading elake is absolutely 
certain, but in v, 5 we have pornidasarn, and in v¥, 9 
probably pamnadasitye, In the Allahabad inseription 
only dud is found in v, 21. probably with the da, besides 
pamoadasar, which has preserved here the original 
dental, None of the words occur in the preserved portion 
of the Ramparva inseription. 

There may be some more instances of a /a in the Agoka 
inscriptions, but the reproductions available are not 
sufficient to decide this point. In the Jangada inscription 
ii, 6, e.g., Bithler read Coda Pariliya, but to Judge from 
the plate there is a considerable difference in the shape 
of the two signs Supposed to be du, and I should not foe! 
surprised if the first one on closer inspection should turn 
out to be fa. 

The question of the fa, of course, is not merely a 
palmographical one, If the sign occurs in the pillar 
edicts of Asoka and in the Mathura inscriptions, we may 
safely conclude that the sound also existed in the Old- 
Ardhamigadhi and in the Old-Prakrit dialect of Mathura, 


‘This is in perfect harmony with certain facts in the 


language of the recently discovered Buddhist dramas.' 
| ' Bruchstiieke huctthistischer Dramen, Preuss, Turfon-Expeditionen, 


-Kileinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft i, 
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Here we find /« in dalimu” and lavali® (frag. 8), which 
are Old-Sauraseni, and in (pa)ovatdalizh (frag. 62), which 
probably belongs to the same dialect. Moreover, the la 
is the regular representative of da between vowels in Pali, 
and it thus appears that it formed part of the consonantal 
systems of most of the Old-Prakrit dialects. I think it 
ean be shown that in Sanskrit, ulso, the la was far 
more widely used than is commonly supposed, and that 
in several cases the neglect of the evidenee furnished 
by the inscriptions has led to wrong etymologies. But 
a discussion of this question lies outside the scope of the 


present paper. 


i ih 





XXXII 
THE 256 NIGHTS OF ASOKA 
By J, F. FLEET, LC.S. (Rero.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


IX an article entitled “ Vyuthena 256", published in 
the Journal <Asiatique, 1911, part 1, pp. 110-26, 
M. Sylvain Lévi has reopened the subject of that record 
of Agika which we have, in various recensions, at 
Sahasriim, Ripniith, and Bairit in Northern India, and 
at the Brahmagiri hill, Siddipura, and the Jattinga- 
Raméévara hill in Mysore, He bas taken us another 
step towards the right understanding of the reeord, by 
showing that the words misd and amisd, which stand in 
one of the opening clauses, cannot mean mriahd, ‘in vain, 
wrongly ', and «mriahd, ‘not in vain, not wrongly’, and 
do not represent the ablatives of mish, ‘ false appearance, 
fraud, deceit’, and its converse amisha, but stand for 
qiised and ayised, Pali forms of the Sanskrit nominatives 
plural misrah, ‘mixed’, and anisnth, ‘not mixed’. But 
we cannot agree with him in taking the word déra im 
the same clause as denoting ‘kings’: in a record of 
Agska déva can only mean'a god’."” Nor can we agree 
with him in his interpretation of the general purport of 
the record. 
QOor reasons for differing from M. Lévi will be made 


clear farther on, where I shall show the real meaning of 


the erucial word whieh gives the solution of a problem 
which has perplexed us for more than thirty years. It 
is necessary to notice first a proposal which he has made 
for explaining why the number of nights mentioned in 
this record in connexion with Asoka is exactly 256. His 
ease on this point is as follows. 


| Compare Professor Hultzsch's remarks, p. 1114 below, 
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The Buddhists divided their year into three seasons, 
each consisting of four months: Hémanta, the cold season 
Grishmna, the hot weather: and Varsha, the rains. And 
their canon preseribed that the fully admitted members « 
of their Order, the monks and nuns, should spend three 
out of the four months of the rainy season under shelter 
in a settled abode ; filling out the rest of the year by 
wandering about the country, without any fixed residence, 
supporting themselves by collecting alms. 

M. Lévi has laid down {loc. cit,. p- 120) that the 
Buddhists, less concerned than the Brahmans with 
astronomical exactitude, had preserved an aneient year 
of 360 days, divided into 12 months each consisting of 
30 days and subdivided inta two half-nonths each of 
15 days. He has adduced two statements as proof 
of this. He has cited a Buddhist tale, the Sardilakarna- 
vadana, not unjustly described by him as “an encyclopedia 
of Buddhist science”, as summing up the calendar by 
saying that “30 days and nights make one months 
12 months make one year", And he has ejted (p. 121) 
a work entitled Kalakalasitra, characterized by him as 
a “veritable religious calendar”, in respect of which he 
tells us that it names the three seasons as “ winter, spring, 
and summer” (sic); that it defines them as each comprising 
eight quinzeines, which term has been used by him here 
as denoting a period of fifteen days ;' and that it takes 
the quinzaine, the half-month, as its unit of time. He 
has reminded us that it is in fact the half-month whieh 
regulates the life of a monk. He has observed that, 
measured in this unit, the 256 nights of Agoka give 
exactly 17 elapsed half-months and so account for all but 
one, the last, of the 18 half-months which were to be spent 
in the wandering mendicant life. He hns understood our 

‘In accordance, of course, with its literal theaning, ‘a fifteen’, apart 


from its conventional ase todenote a fortnight, a period of fourteen dave 
and nights, 
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record as teaching that everyone, high or low, must adopt 
that life 1f he wished to attain heaven. And he has taken 
it as showing that Asoka, in mentioning to his subjects his 
256 virdsas or “nights which he had spent away from 
home” (see p. 119), was pointing out to them that he 
was only preaching what he himself practised: he was 
conveying to them that he himself had led the wandering 
mendicant life of a monk for seventeen out of the eighteen 
prescribed half-months; and he addressed them at the 
beginning of the last half-inonth, without waiting till the 
completion of the full term, because he wished to speak to 
them in the actual character of a wandering monk, before 
the arrival of the time when he would return to his fixed 
place of abode, where, without doubt, M. Lévi has said, the 


secular life would receive him again. 


This proposal, advanced by AL. Lévi, naturally commands 
attention. But, well as it may read, it does not stand 
examination. 

There is no question about the existence in India of an 
ancient year of 300 days, divided into 12 months each of 
$0 days. It is well established. It was a Brihmanical 
sacrificial year, known as the sdeana vear, from st, ‘to 
press out the Soma-juice for libations in making sacrifices’. 
It was not a lunar year: becanse no lunar period is 
measured by #00 days. It was, therefore, either a purely 
artificial year ora very vague solar year. And in either 
ease it appears to have been bound to the course of the 
seasons, somewhat roughly, by the intercalation of an 
additional month of #0 days in every fifth year, or of 
a period of 35 or 36 days in every sixth year. 

7 It is in fact detine| in the Nildnasitra as a sidereal solar year, 
bused on an understanding that the san travels through each of the 
27 nobehatras or divisions of the ecliptic in 134 daya: bot we may 
fairly conjecture that this definition, which is of course not correct, is 
only an ex pox facto explanation. For my reference to the Nidinnsitra 
Lam indobted to an article by Mr, R. Shamasastry, which I have seen 
in mantecript, on the genial subject. of the Vedie calendar, 
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This ancient year of 360 days has by no means died 
out even yet. It is treated in the astronomical books: 
it is used in the astrology for the purpose of determining 
the “lord of the year" and the “lords of the months” =! 
it is probably still used to regulate Vedic saerificos: and 
it has given its name to the civil day, —the day running 
from sunrise to sunrise — which is known both as the 
sadvana day and as bhi-divasa, ‘ the earth-day, the 
terrestrial day'. But it was a Brahmanical sacrificial 
year. And, even if it was ever used as a praccical 
reckoning for other purposes and as a calendar year, 
which we may well question,® the books and the inscriptions 
make the point abundantly clear that, from before the 
time of Asika, the calendar year of all sects and classes, 
used for general purposes both religious and civil, was 
the synodie lunar year. 

It is the lonar half-month, the period technically known 
as the paksha, which regulated the life of the Buddhist 
monks. And the Kalikilasiten, if it speaks of this 
period as a period of 15 days, only says what might be 
expected, though the statement is not exactly accurate. 
The synodie lunar year of the times with which we 
are concerned contained 18 pakshas of 15 days against 
6 pakshas of 14 days, —the Proportion rising to 20 
against 6 in the year with the intercalated month ; with 
the result, in any term of years, of a great preponderance 
of pakshas measuring 15 days, which is, indeed, the case 
in the later calendar also, in which the pekshe may 


* In this case without any rectification by intercalation. 

* Even apart from the special nature of the «tema year, there is 
S great difference in calendrical value between (1) @ year of 360 days 

OF five or six days at the end of it, as 
was done by the Egyptians, and (2) a year of 380 days in which any 
rectification was deferred for at least five years, when the error had 
mnounted to not leas than an entire minth. 

* M. Lévi tella me that the Rélikilnsitea is known only in a Chinese 


translation, and thot the expression rendered by him by quinsoine is 


“10+ 5 days”, 
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consist of 14, 15, or 16, or occasionally of even only 13, 
days, It would be only natural to define a paksha for 
general purposes as a period of 15 days; and it is im fact 
so defined in the Kautiliya-Arthaéastra:* but there would 
be no intention of implying, and no one conversant with 
the calendar would infer, that a term of n pakeshas would 
measure Lon days. 

The statement in the Sardilakarnivadina, that "30 day- 
and-nights are one month: 12 months are a year”,* is 
neither peculiarly Buddhist nor exclusively ancient: 1t 
runs through the later books also. In the work which 
we are citing, it is made in the course of a long and 
interesting passage which treats of the nakshatras, the 
muhirtas, the length of the daytime and the night at 
different times of the year, the divisions of time, the 
measures of distance, and various other connected topies.’ 
It is found twice: first in a table of the divisions of time 
from the fatkshana up to the year (beyond which this 
work does not go); and again in another table which 
gives them from the nimésha up to the year® The 
statement is a purely astronomical definition. It is 


' Ed. Shamasastry, p. 108:— Pafichadas=fboritrah pakshah|. . . 
dvipaksho micah | 

? The words are :— Triad sahoritriny:ékO miisah | dvidasa miisaih 
snrhVatearals. 

2 Son the Divyavadina, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 633% The Sarddla- 
korniivadina was translated into Chinese in the first half of the third 
century, A.D.: see M. Lévi, loc. cit., p. 120; antl Cowell and Neil, 
op. cit., pp. 055-9. We want very much to know exactly how much of 
the text af the astronomical, etc., part of the work, as we have it in 
Sanskrit, stands in the Chinese translation: and any Chinese scholar 
who would enlighten us on this point would confer a great favour on all 
who are interested in the Hindd chronography and astronomy, 

‘Op. cit, G44, lines 0-1 From the details that are given, the 
foflahena of the wirdilakarnivadina works out to ;'y of a second, 

1 Op, cit., p. G45, lines 3-6, The value of the ninéeha, ‘oa twinkling’, 
varies according to different authorities: bere it works out to gy of 
a sccond. Another table (op. cit., O44, lines 2-2) gives the divisions 
from the akehinindsha, ‘the twinkling of an eye’, up to the muhirte 
(48 minutes): here the akelinimiaha works out to fy of a second. 
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correct for both the solar year and the lunar year treated 
astronomically) But it does not apply to either of them 
as a calendar year; nor does it set up a calendar year of 
S00 days: it has no more bearing on the calendar than 
has our legal detinition of the lunar month as a period of 
28 days? or our customary rendering of the term peukslin 
by ‘ fortnight’. 

In the period to which our record belongs, the calendar 
year, the synodic lunar year, was treated as always 
measuring 344 days as consisting of twelve months, and 
484 days when an extra month was intercalated? To the 
intercalated month there were always assigned 30 days. 
The other months were arranged to consist of 30 and 
29 days alternately: and there were assigned only 
14days to the third and seventh pakshas of each of the 
three seasons of four months, It is thus easily reckoned 
that 17 pakshas or half-months measured not 255 but 
only 251 days, or perhaps 252 days in a year of thirteen 
months. And so the particular significance attached 

4 In the earlier Hinda Astronomy the solar year measured 30 
civil days: in the later aStronony it menmures 425 such days +2 
(ao small frnetion which vuries according to the particular authority). 


In both cases it waa divided astronomically into 12 equal parts (mean 
solar months, the use of which existed in India long before the intro- 
duction of the signs of the oie) analy = = or ee —; also (to mateh 
the division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees, which, again, was in use 
long before the introduction of the signs) into 460 equal parts (monn 
aetronomical solar dave) éach = = or ee 

In the lonar reckoning the unit is the mean asynedic lunar month ; 
this was taken nt 2051612... mean civil days in the earlier Astronomy 
in the lator astronomy it measures 20°53058 such days +y (a very 
amall fraction which varies according to the particular authority), In 
either mse, the hetronamien| lunar Year measures 12 of these units ; 
and the unit is divided into 30 equal parts or mean Innar dave, 
technienily called tithis (the otht is the timo in which the moon in her 
monthly course increases her distance from the sun round the circle by 
twelve derrees}, 

_ Blackstone's Commentaries, 23rd edl., vol. 2 (1854), pi. 178, 

* 1 the present calendar, which is regulated by true instead of mean 
or uniform time, the lunar year of twelve months consists of 354 or 3h5 
days, and the year of thirteen months consists of 383, 384, or 345 days. 
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by M. Levi to the mention of the 256 nights —namely, 
that Asoka selected as the occasion of his address the 
beginning of the last subdivision of his absence from 
home on tour as a monk— does not exist. The number 
could not be explained from any such point of view, even 
with the solar year: this year was treated as always 
consisting of 466 days; and 17 hali-months in it would 
be 269 or 260 days. 


It has been necessary to say this much in order to bring 
out the point that the specification of 256 nights in con- 
nexion with this pronouncement of Asoka has no relation 
to the calendar: the 256 nights do not mark any division 
or total of subdivisions of the year, either lunar or solar. 
But it could hardly be denied that it has some very 
particular significance: otherwise, why should use have 
been made of an expression which conveys no definite 
idea as to an exact period without some kind of a mental 
calculation, instead of the plain words “somewhat more 
than eight and a half months”? 

The real significance of the 256 nights is found in an 
interesting coincidence the nature of which T have pomted 
out on previous occasions: The coincidence exists, un- 
changed. Bunt we have to note some corrections in the 
literal interpretation of the record and the chronological 
application of it. We must take the matter step by 
step; and I must recapitulate some things already said 
in previous papers: but I will do so as briefly as ts 
practicable. 





i See ny article entitled ‘The Last Words of Asoka" in this Journal, 
1000. 981i, and my note bearing the same tithe in 1910, 1901 1 

¢ In order to avoid the necessity for several notes, I may say here 
that anything previously advanced by me which is distinotly opposed to 
anything snid here is to be treated as cancelled. 
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The topic of the record is pardkrama, ‘energy, exertion, 
zeal, diligence’ in the study and practice of morality and 
réligion.* And the pronouncement of Asoka begins thus:?— 

“Thus saith Dévinarhpiya -— There are) two and a half 
years and somewhat more, during which I, who am an 
‘ Upasaka, did not display much zeal for one year. But 

(there 18) one year, with the balance (of that period), 
during which I, who have betaken myself to the Satbgha, 
have displayed much zeal: and during this time gods 
and men, who had not (previous! v) mixed in Jambudipa, 
have now been made mixed. For this is a result of zeal : 
and it is not to be reached by high rank (alone); for even 
the great heaven may be attained by a lowly person who 
) displays zeal.” 

The first point to be noted is that Afoka, when he made 
: this pronouncement, was an Upaisaka, o lay-worshipper ; 
that is, an ordinary secular adherent of some seet 


r 


not belonging to the clerical class of it A Buddhist 


' See my remarks in this Journal, 1900. 980% ; and compare Professor 
Hultzech, pp. 1115-16 below. 

* We have six texta of the record: they reprewnt two if not three 
recensions of it; amd they have to be used to supplement and expolais 
each other, Our chief guides are the texts at Sahasrim, Riipnith, anid 
the Brahmagiri hill, and after them the Siddipura text: the Bairit text 


_ # much damaged ; and the Jattiiga-Rémesrara text is quite fragmentary, 
al On the comparative merita of the published reproductions of the- 
Brahmagiri text, which is in some respects the most important of them 

a) all, #e0 my remarks in this Journal, Li. S15, note 2, and 100, 1072 
For the Rapnith text, refercnee nay be made to this Journal, 1909. 


| 1013: but the reading given by ine there may be susceptible of improve- 
ment in afew minor details. 

AS regards the translation of the opening clauses, the words “for one 
year” are supplied by the Brahmagiri and Siddipura texts. On that 
point and on the nee of sum), * Tom’, see Professor Hultesch in this 
Journal, 1910145. For the passage about the gods, men, and Jambodipa, 
seo his note, p. 1114 below, and some remarks on it by Mr. Laddu, 

* There ts A question as to whether the Ripnith text desoribea him 
#8 Savaka, Sriivaka, « disciple, rather than as an Upisaka : see this 
Journal, 1900, 1011. Bat the worl is marked. so clearly an wpeleake in 
the: Sahasrim, Bairat, and Siddiporn texte, that I think that we must 
take it tohave been used in the other texts also. The detail, however, 
is immaterial: the point is that Asoka was not aAmonk, — 
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Upasaka was one who had pronounced the formula :— 
“] take my refuge in the Bhagavat (Buddha), and 
in the Dhamma (the Faith), and in the Sathgha (the 
Qrder).”? And he was one who had not relinquished the 
household life: in the sense that he had not become 
entitled, as a fully admitted monk, to lead the wandering 
mendicant life, nor, apparently, to wear the yellow robe. 
At the same time it is highly probable that Asoka, in the 
circumstances in which (as we shall see) he was living, 
assumed the garb of the sect to which he had attached 
himself: and that would account for the statement of 
L-tsing about an image of Asoka dressed as a Buddhist 
monk.* 

The record does not actually state the seet to which 
Agoka had attached himself as an Upasaka: nor does it 
name the Saimgha, the Order, to which he had betaken 
himself. But the clue is furnished by the Bhabra edict. 
Aéoka, addressing a Sarhgha which is plainly the Buddhist 
Sahgha, there says:—* Ye know, Sirs!, how great are 
my reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, 
and the Sathgha: everything, Sirs!, that was said by the 
Blessed Buddha was truly well said: and that, Sirsi, 
which would appear to me (to be referred to by the words 
af scripture): ‘Thus the true religion will be of long 
duration,’ — that I feel bound to declare.” " And the edict 
goes on to mention by name certain texts, unmistakably 
Buddhist, which the king commends to the monks and 
nuns for constant study by them. 

Aéoka, then, at the time when he made the pro- 
nouncement embodied im our record, was an Updasaka, 
« lay-worshipper, of the Buddhist faith. In view of this, 
the reference to gods, men, and Jambudipa, 1s perhaps to 
be explained as a confession of belief in the tenet that the 

' See this Journal, 10), 1012. 


t Takakusu, Hecorde of the Buckdhiat Religion, p. 75. 
? See this Journal, 1008, 404; and Professor Hultzsch in 1009, T28- 
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Buddhas come down from the celestial city Tushitapurn, 
and become incarnate, not in any of the other three 
continents, but in Jambud vipa, India ; and, we may add, 
in the Madhyadééa, the Middle Conntry, but in any 
particular city thereof according to individual choice! Or 
there is perhaps an allusion to a habit which the Buddhist 
gods had —particularly the gods of the Tushita and 
Trayastrithéa heavens— of coming down to the earth 
and mingling freely with mankind? Or, again, Agoka 
nay have meant to say that by his zeal he had made 
Jambudvipa an ideal Buddha-country, in which there was 
no practical difference between gods and men3 Possibly, 


' Soe the Nidinakatha, in the Jitaka, ed. Faushall, vol. 1, pp. 47, 40, 
lime 3 i. 

* Sometimes they Were Ent 08 mesetngcers, in fact as * angels"; for 
instance, a sculpture at the Bharaut StOpa bears the label -—** Arhad.- 
Bupta, a son of the goris, having descended, announces to the ireat 
assembly the (approaching) conception of the Blessed One :” sey Tricl 
Ani,, vol. 21, p. 233, No, 30, Again, the nymphs of the Travastrinéa 
heaven were sometimes sent to tempt aseeticos : see, eg., the story of 
Alambusi. and Isisitign, Jitakn, No. 529. And, when Dutthagimant of 
Ceylon lay dying, a god came from each of kix heavens, with a chariot, 
seeking to induce the king to repair to his own shade; Mahdvartiss, 
ed. Geiger, 32. 4 f. ; Turner's translation, p. 10s, 

fn connexion with the Trayastrithda gods, the followin & Pssage seems 
interesting : Mahiparinibbinasutta, this Journal, 1873, p. 70¢. ; trans 
lation, SBE, vol 11, p, 31f. When Buddha had arrived at Vaiali on 
his Yast joorney, the Lichchhavis came out to greet him, riding in 
magnificent vehicles and arrayed in various clothes and ornaments. 
Seeing them, Buddha said to the monks who were with him :— 
“0 brethren !, such of you as have never seen the Tivatities gods, 
Geer upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company of 
tho Lichehhavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis. even as 
a company of the Tavatitnsa gods!” 

The Buddhist books frequently mention éco-mannac-Ibs, “the 
world of gods and men ™, and gens ao-12 rn pinnend, “* the population of 
oda and men": soc, e.g. Mahiparinibbanasutta, this Journal, 1876, 
P. 2ay } and Suttanipata, pp. 14, 32, 48, 100, and verses 1047, 108%, 

* This is o detail in the deseription of Sukhivati, the Land of Bliss, 
the abode of a former Buddha, Amitibha, which ia ekotehed ax an iden! 
Boddha-country in the larger Sukhavativytha ; SBE, vol, 49, part 2, 
p» 42:—" And in that world there is no differnnce hotween gods and 
men, xcept when they are spoken of in ordinary and inperfect parlance 
84 gods aod men ;" Cnpire pp. 12,62. This work belongs, of course, 
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however, some text may be found hereafter, giving 
a quite specific explanation. 


The next point is that, since Aséka was a declared 
Buddhist when he made the pronouncement embodied in 
this record, the record belongs to quite a late stage im his 
career. 

We know from the 13th rock-edict that Addka’s 
thoughts were first directed towards the culti vation of 
dharma, dhamma, morality in general and the duty 
of a good king, by the miseries that attended the war 
by which, in the ninth year after his ancintinent to 
the sovereignty, the Kaliiga countries were added to 
his dominions, But the Tth pillar-edict, framed in the 
twenty-eighth year, shows that he was then still treating 
all the various sects with the impartial toleration and 
encouragement which furnish the special topie of the 
12th rock-edict: and that, even if he had then begun 
to have any leaning towards the Buddhists in particular,’ 
he had at least not yet identified himself with them. 
Our record therefore dates from at any rate not earlier 
than the twenty-eighth year. 

Against this position, arguments have been based on 
a passage in the Sth rock-edict which says:—" In times 
gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on which 
there were hunting and other similar amusements: this 


to the Mahfiyiina school: but the idea may well have been an early one. 
The term used in the work for s ‘* Boddha-country” is Ruel iee-behetren, 
The text, Anecdota Oxonteneit, 1983, p, 42, of the paxsmge quoted above 
in translation, runs :— Na cha tatra lokndhitan dévinim va manush: 
yinith vi niiniitvamsastysanyatra surivriti-vyavahiréns déva-maoush- 
yay ziti sathkhyith gachchhanti. 

i The possibility is suggested by the opcurrence of the word sahgia in 
this edict for the first time: but there is nothing really definite in it; 
see this Journal, 1908. 493, note. 1 think, however, that there are 
‘extrancous indications that Asoka did favour the Buddhists from a fairly 
early time. 
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king Dévinatnpiya-Piyadassi, being ten-years-anointed, 
went to snmbodhi: therefore (there is now) this touring 
for dhammea,” + 

The argument, based on the use of the term seoribod hi, 
“true or perfect knowledge’, is that this passage, taken 
with that in the 13th rock-edict, shows that Astka felt 
& preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth year after 
his anointment to the sovereignty, and was definitely 
converted to-that faith in the eleventh year, But there 
is really nothing in it. The use of the term sinTiubedhi 
is not in any way peculiarly Buddhist? There was also 
a Jain sanhddhi® There was general samibidhi toa 
And the passage means simply that Asoka had then, in 
the eleventh year, realized full y the propriety of cultivating 
dhamma, and of adopting the course indicated by the 
subsequent context of the passage, which explains the 
nature of the said dhammayata or touring for dhamma : 
it says —" On this touring for dhamma this is what takes 
place: the interviewing of Bimhanas (Brahmans) and 
Samanas, and the making of gifts to them: the inter- 
viewing of Elders, and the distribution of gold to them : 
the interviewing of the people of the country-side; the 
inculeation of dhamma; and. the making of inquiries 
about diame.” 


As has been indicated above. the topie of our record 
is the ineuleation of zeal, energy, or diligence in the study 


' For the text of this peissage according to the Girnar version, 
reference may be made to this Journal, 1908. 48%; 100. 1007. My 
‘iggcstion, made on the latter oocasion, that sito denotes Bucidba 
i the Tranquil One" and that in the Words strife may yes serail hee 
we have a metrical quotation, is cancelled (seo note 2on p. 1007 above), 

* Tt is not oven the only Buddhist term : bodAd and Adedha wore used in 


- just the some See, 


* I need hardly do more than point to the fact that Buddha and 


| Surbboddhe Were appellations of the Jain ‘Tirthaskarus - see, e.g., the 


Kalpasttra, od, Jncoli, fi 16, 123, 
“ See this Journal, 1908. 459, 
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and practice of religion, as the means whereby even the 
humblest person might attain heaven. The record does 
not ineuleate a general adoption of the wandering 
mendicant life. It does not even mention that life. But 
‘¢ does recommend the practising of something which 1t : 
calls vivasa: Asoka says:—"And by this same token, 
as long as your food lasts you should make winden ~ 
everywhere.” ! And the postscript added to the record by 
the persons who drafted it refers to Agoka himself as 
having made vivdsa when he uttered his pronouncement. 
We have to determine next what this vivdsa was. 

The passages which mention Asoka as having made i 
pindsa use a verb vives, and present the past participle 
in ta in the Pali forms vivuthe, myuthe, vyitha; the verbal r 
noun vivdse; and the participial form vivutha used in the 
neuter in the sense of vivdaa. They run thus:— 

Suhasrim:—Ilyarh cha sivane vivuthéna duve saparina 
liti-sata vivutha ti 200 50 6. 

“And this address (was delivered or composed) by him 


1 When I went out to India (in 1807}, ane of the first sights shown 
to me wos that of a man, reported to me ta have been a wealthy 
merchant, who had withdrawn from the world to spend his remaining 
days in the praction af religion. He was living in the upper part of 
a small edifice of laterite bricks and chunam, or some auch materials, 
about seven fect high, on the foreshore at Bombay. ‘The edifice consisted 
of a pedestal supporting a small square oell in which there was just room : 
enough for him to sit crouched, with his knees drawn up to his chin. 
Three sides of this cell were bailt in: and he sat with his face away 
from the fourth side, over which there bung a sereen which could be 
lifted op so as to eee him and touch his hack. And he remained there 
all through the daytime, engaged in meditation ; coming out for a short 
time at night to eat whatever food might have been placed for him 
an the ground near his cell. How long he lived thus before the endl : 
came, 1 do not know. ; 
[do not suggest that this style of life was adopted by Asoka or by 
any people following his injunctions. But it is obviows that anyone 
applying himself to the arden (explained farther on) which Asika. 
recommended, could nob work to support himself, but must depend 
on voluntary contributions ; and that his antes, or his life, mast come 
to an end with any failure of supplies. We must, I think, take 
dhdle, = dAdrak, in its most customary sense, ‘food ", 
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(Dévanampiya)! who made vindea: the wreethes (ere) 
two hundred and fifty-six nights (and in figures) 256," 

Rapnath :—Vyuthéena sivane kate 200 50 6 sata vivasa 
tu (for ti or H).7 

"(This) address was composed by him who made 
vivdsa: the vivdsas (ue) 956," 

Brahmagiri :-— Iyath cha saivane sivipite vy fithéna 
200 50 i. 

“And this address was delivered by him who iad 


1 


Hitien 256. 


The words vivdsa, vivutha, ete. are understood to be. 
formed from wi + vas,* to dwell’, and have been applied 
by Dr. Thomns as meaning that Aéoka was travelling 
about on a religious tour by way of a contrast with the 
pleasure-tours of his predecessors; by M. Lavi as meaning 
that he was making the nine-months tour as a wandering 
mendicant monk: and by me as meaning that he was 
living away from home in religious retirement. But 
there is a little difficulty which has been overlooked, 

‘The Sahastam text tells ns distinctly that the wivdens 
of Asdka were “256 nights”: it uses, as Dr: Thomas 
showed, the word lati, = nitri, ‘a might". And jt is 
easy for us, with that text before us, to know that 
nights are intended. though they are not mentioned, in 
the other texts also. But persons reading those other 
texts had no such guide: the Sahasram Version was not 
available to them. There is nothing on the surface in 
those texts to show what the number 256 was intended 


"This name, an appellation of Asoka, ix to be supplied in each text, 
from the opening clause of the Pronouncemernt, 

* The mea for sald = dattai may be regurded oa nore or lew 
tedindant: by literal translation the text would mean ‘(25g hundreds". 
Bait this usage js a frequent one in at aoy rate the later records: we 
havea pointed annlogy in the Torkheége record of a. 813, in sakrataave- 
matin 735, for sumvatexnth 735 : see Epi. Ind., vol, 3, P. D4, toxt Ling 2. 

Regarding the passibilicy that the final ta may ben mark of punctuation, 
fee this Journal, 1000. LOM, ; 
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to denote. It might suggest days: it might suggest 
years: or, with vivag taken In any way in the idea of 
‘io travel’ or ‘to dwell away from home’, it might quite 
reasonably suggest yéjanae or some other measure of 
distance. In short. the Ripnath and Brahmagiri texts 
are, on the surface, so wanting in particularization that 
it is not surprising, on the whole, that Dr. Thomas, who 
first broached the idea of a nine-months tour but had 
not at that time recognized the word [4ati, ‘nights’, 
interpreted the record as saying that Adika, in the 
course of & missionary or propagandist tour of that 
duration, wade “256 changes of abode"! 

There must, in fact, be something inherent in the 
TeAini er of the terms vivds, vivufla, ete, as used in this 
record, to give at once the required indication of nights 
to readers of the Rapnath, Brahmagiri, and similar texts. 
And we find the explanation in a line of a Buddhist 
verse which I quoted in a disenssion of this record 
some years ago, but have recalled only recently. When 
the aged Pingiya, having learnt from Buddha “the way 
to the other shore", had returned to his own preceptor, 
Baivari, the latter asked him how he could endure to 
stay away from Buddha. Pingiya replied :-—“T am nob 
away from him, even for a moment; " and added :*— 


Passiini nat mannasi chakkhuni va 
rattindivars brihmana appamatto |! 

namassamano vivasémi rattith 
ten-@va mafifimi avippavisath | 


Following Dr, Fausboll, I took the third line of this 
verse as using the eausal of t + vas, ‘to dwell’, in 


1 fod. Av?., 1908, p. 22. Subsequently, in his article ‘Lea Viviisith 
W'Agoka” in the Journal Asiatique, 1010, part 1, pp. 507-22, he showed 
wa that we have the word fat, ‘nights’, in the Salnsrim btext: and 
on this oceasion he corrected his rondering into “256 days passed by 
Aéoka away from his home” in the course of a religious tour, 

? Suttanipata, ed, Fansboll, p. 208, verse 1142, 
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the sense ‘to cause to piss away’, and as Mewning 
“worshipping I spend the night".! Professor Kielhorn, 
however, pointed ont that the line uses the causal of 
* ti +E wae, ‘to shine’, and that the words meat wor- 
shipping I cause the might to grow light", or in other 
terms “I worship the whole night, until the night prows 
light (ie. till daybreak)"2 But the sense remains the 
sane; and we may render the verse thus-——3 


“With diligence, O Brahman tf, night and day, 
I see him in my mind, as with an eye; 
Adoring him I spend the livelong night : 
And so, methinks. I do not leave his side!" 


This use of vi + vas supplies at once what seems to be 
wanting in the Ripnath and Brahmagiri texts. We see 
now that, as used in this passage, windse, and vivutha as 
# noun, mean in themselves, without the accompaniment 
of any word for ‘night’, ‘spending a night in worship"; 
or putting it conversely, they mean ‘a night spent in 
worship’: and the participle vivntha, vyutha, vyptitha, 
4s an adjective, means ‘one who has spent a night in 
Worship’. And we can now translate the three texts :— 

Sahasrim —" And this address (ae delivered or 
composed) by him (Déviinathpiya)* who spent nights in 
Worship: (Ais) nights spent in worship (were) two hundred 
and fifty-six nights (and in figures) 256." 

Ripnath :—* (This) address was composed by him who 
Spent nights in worship: (his) nights spent in worship 
(were) 256," 

* This Journal, 104, 2, 

* Thici., dey, 

* Dr. Fousball's translation, SBE,, vol. 10, part 2, p. 2, verse 19 
(1191), runk:—"I gee him in my mind and with my eve, vigilant, 
 Brihmana, night and (lay: worshipping I spend the night, therefore 
1 think I do not stay away from him." The word translated by 
“¥igilant" ja oppamddd : but it is CUstOnArY to render cpumidda by 


‘diligence. After thabthund the text has , = im: not che, 
“See note Jon p. 1104 nbeave, 
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Brahmagiri :-—" And this address was delivered by him 
who spent 256 nights in worship.” 





- - 
This meaning of the crucial terms rides, viniutha, ete., 


puts matters in a clear light. It goes far towards 
explaining why this period in Afoka’s career was not 
stated in months, though it amounted to somewhat more 
than eight months and « half. And it dismisses the idea 
that the record speaks of Asoka as travelling, either as 
a monk leading the wandering mendicant life, or as 4 
king conducting a propagandist campaign or making 
a dhammayiétd, a state progress for the general purposes 
of morality and religion. 

So far, then, the position is that, when Asika at some 
time quite late in his career made the pronouncement 
embodied in this record, he had spent 256 mights in 
worship as a Buddhist Upasaka or lay-worshipper. But 
it is still to be made clear why the number of the nights 
mentioned as having been so spent by him is precisely 206, 
and, in fact, why this period, running to so long a time, 
was stated in nights at all. And we have still to get 
round the difficulty that no ancient Indian king could 
adopt even such a course as that, and continue to hold the 
reins of government in his hands or hope to recover his 
throne again if he had temporarily absented himself from 
his duties, any more than he could live or even pose ts 
a wandering monk for eight and a half months without 
losing his sovereignty. We must note some more points 
before we can understand the case fully. 


Not only was Asoke's address published at places in his 
own dominions, but also it was sent out to foreign parts 
and published there. This was done in accordance with 
a wish expressed by him in the address itself -— Athta pn 
cha janathtu; “and let the very ends know it! ; Or, us 
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Professor Hultzsch has preferred to say -—“ And let even 
(my) neighbours know it!"! 

It was thus sent to a place named Isila in the northern 
part of the territory now known as Mysore, where it was 
incised on rocks at the Brahmagiri hill, at Siddapura, and 
at the Jattinga-Riméévara hill? It was sent there by the 
high officers of a province in Aéoka’s dominions, and was 
intended, no doubt, for the special information of a 
Buddhist settlement located at or near Isila: and the 
officials who sent it naturally transmitted it, if only as 
a matter of courtesy, through the local officials of the 
State in whose territory that place was situated. This we 
learn from a preamble attached to the Mysore texts, which 
says: "—"“ From Suvannagiri, in the name of the Prince 
and the High Ministers, the High Ministers at Isila are to 
he asked whether they are in good health, and are to be 
thus informed:" and so it introduces the address itself, 
which begins :-—* Davanampiya issues a precept.” 

We can hardly doubt that the Suvannagiri thus 
mentioned as the place whence the address was sent out 
was also the place where it had been delivered, and was in 
fact the place where Aééka had passed the whole of the 
256 nights spent in worship. And it is easily located. 
[t is one of the hills, still known as Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
surrounding the ancient city Girivraja just below Rajagriha, 
Rajgir, in the Patna District, Behar, in almost the very 
heart of Asoka’s dominions.* 

For the rest, in this connexion, if Agéka was alive and 
reigning when the communication was sent to Isila, it 15 
surely strange that it was sent in the name of some of his 
officials instead of going in his own name. 


* This Journal, 1010. )310, 

* For the exact positions of these places, see this Journal, 1900, O07 {, 

* For the text of the preamble, see this Journal, 1000. 095. For the 
fores of rachanéna, ‘in the name of”, see ihicl., (Hi, 

‘ See, fully, this Journal, 1900. 998, 


Ba eee = Ae a nite ' ws 
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Finally, we know from the Dipavatisa,' endorsed by its. 
commentary the Mahfivathsa* that Asoka was anointed to 
the sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha; 
meaning, of course, not exactly on the 218th anniversary 
of the death, but at some time in the year 219 current 
(218 expired): also, that he reigned for 37 years. This 
latter statement, again, we naturally interpret as meaning, 
not 37 years to a day, but 37 years and some additional 
time not amounting to more than about six months. 

These figures take us on into the year 256 current, 
which would be cited in the usual manner as the year 
255 (expired), And 256 days from that point carry us 
into the year 256 (expired)." 


We can now straighten out the whole matter, and see 
the course of events, as follows; amending as shown on 
p. 1111 below the chronological table given by me in this: 
Journal, 1909. 28 :+— 

Somewhat more than two and a half years before the 
time when Asoka delivered the address embodied in our 
record, he became an Upasaka or lay-worshipper of the 
Buddhist faith. This was when he had been reigning for 
about 35 years and 3 months from his ancintment to the 
sovercignty, and in the year 253 expired after the death 


’ Ed, Oldenberg, 6. 1; 5. 101. 

1 Ed. Geiger, 5. 21; 20.6. For the point that the Mahiivasea was 
written as a commentary on the Dipavatiea see this Journal, 1000. 5, 
anil rote, : * i 
4 This is the position whether we accept or reject my view (see this: 
Journal, 1900, 22, 26) that Buddha died on Kirttika éukla 8 (instead of 
the full-mooy day of Vaisikhs) and Asoka was anointed tothe vovercignty 
on Jynishtha ukla 5, : 

‘ We have to split up the “two and 4 half years and somewhat more” 
of our record into (1, at the beginning) one year, (2, ot the end) O54) day 
and-nights, =¢ight and a half months and five days, amd (3, in the a 
thiddle) the remainder, = ten months and a little more. 


. Ce mine 2 ~ 
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of Buddha. After a year of no special activity, he then, 
in the year 254 expired, when he had reigned for about 
36 years and 3 months, became zealous in the study and 
propagation of the faith to which he had formally 
attached himself. Some ten months or so after that, in 
the year 255 expired, when he had reigned for 87 years 
and about one month, he followed a not infrequent eustom 
of ancient Indian rulers, and abdicated, —apparently by 
his own hand installing his grandson Dagaratha as his 
suceessor,'— and withdrew from the worldly life to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement.? He selected 
as the place of his retreat the hill Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
on or near which there would seem to have been a head- 
quarters settlement of the Buddhist Order. And there, 
4 little more than eight and a half months later, this 
widress was delivered by him to members of the Order 
gathered round him in quiet on the 256th night after his 
withdrawal from the world and in the year 256 expired 
after the death of Buddha. 

In this we find the real significance and interest of the 
296 nights, The agreement in the figures of the nights 
and the years is no accidental coincidence. It is one the 
possibility of which was foreseen from not long before the 
time when it might oceur, but which could only eome 
about in a certain happy contingency; namely, provided 
that the royal recluse, who had reigned for thirty-seven 


Years and was therefore well advanced in life, should 


survive long enough: and we can well realize the eagerness 
and anxiety with which the event was awaited, when the 
time had once drawn near enough to give the reason for 
reckoning out exactly in nights the time which Agéka had 


' See this Journal, 1908, 484 f, 

* The custom of ancient Indian rulers to which I refer i4 thoroughly 
well established, For historical and literary instances already cited, ace 
this Journal, 1904, TAS £; 1010, 1307, note 1. As further literary 
instances, we may now conveniently quote the cases of Pando and 
Dhritarishtra : see pp. 684, 080, above. 
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Years of the era of the death of | Years of the ancintment of Asdka 
_ Buddha on Kirttika aukla 6. on Jynishtha éukla 5. 
7 ended Kirttila du, 7, mc. 246. | 
. — 10 ended Jynishtha ou. 4, no, 245 
252 ended Karttika 4a. 7, nc. 230 | 
— 6 ended Jyaishtha an. 4, mo. 229 
Attka besame a Buddhist Upisoke at about 
tt irs and + months, in me, SD, 
204 ended Karttika tu. 7, wc. HM | ; 
— 96 ended Jyaishtha éu. 4, nc. a 
Aséka became a xealous Buddhist at about 
36 veurs and 3 months, in Bc, 22s, 
255 etided Kirttika 4u. 7, nc. 228 
— 27 ended Jyaishtha éo. 4, nc, 227 
Astka abdicated and passe] into religious retirement 
at the hill Suvarnagiri, Sanagiri, at about 
37 years and | month, in wc, 227, 
256 ended Karttikn 4u. 7, n.c. 227 | 
Asdka made his last pronouncement at Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, 
2360 nights after his abdication and 
256 years after the death of Buddha, at about 
a7 years aod 10 months, in pc. 28, 
€— (38 ended Jynishtha du. 4, nc. 226) 
257 ended Karttika éu. 7, nc. 220 | 


spent in seclusion.’ The address was delivered by him on 
the 256th night because, by living through that night, he 
was completing in his retirement one day for each complete 
year that had elapsed since the death of the founder of the 
faith which he had adopted, and the permanence of which 
he sought to ensure, 

Further, the topic of the address is an expansion of the 
last words of Buddha himself :—* Work out your salvation 
by diligence!"* We can hardly doubt that this, too, was no 
mere coincidence, and that we have here the latest formal 
pronouncement, if not actually the last words, the dying 
speech, of Asoka, too? delivered in imitation of the last 

' Tt was probably at some time towards the ond of the eighth month 
that the coincidence which might occur was reoogrnizedd. 

* Seo this Journal, 1900, 1015 f. 

* Dying speeches are not altogether unknown, For another highly 
interesting one, that of Dutthagimant! king of Ceylon (died about mc. 85, 
roughly), see the Mahivarhaa, ed. Geiger, 32 16-62; translation by 
Turnour, pp. [f4-3. 
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pronouncement of Buddha, and reduced to writing and 


published just after his death by the high officers of the 
province within the limits of which he passed away, who 
added the final clause mentioning the 256 nights. 

It may be observed in conclusion that we can point, not 
merely to the locality, but perhaps to the actual abode in 
which Aika ended his days. We may find it in a cave- 
temple on the hill Suvarnagiri, Sénagiri (see Ind. Ant. 
1902.71), measuring forty feet by fifteen, which in 1820 
contained a Jain image and a stone couch, and was 
occupied, probably with «a view to the sane end, by 
i Vaishnava ascetic of the elass known as Bairigis. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A Seconp Nore on THe Buanna Epicr 

In his Jnseriptions de Piyadasi, vol. i, p. 26, M. Senart 
pointed out that the dialect of the Girnair version of 
Aséka's edicts exhibits a large number of instances. in 
which the letter r has not, os usual in Praikrit, been 
assimilated to «a preceding or following consonant, 
Nobody seems to have noticed the fact that a few similar 
eases occur in the Bhabra edict. As a reference to the 
facsimile in the Jowrnal Asiatique, Se série, vol, ix 
(1587, part 1), p. 495, will show, we find there 
Py ijyaedits[i] in line 1, prusdde (1. 2), serve (L 3), and 
dbhipretam (1. 8). In the last instance the r is expressed 
by a horizontal dash which makes the p look like fA, 
In the same way the ¢ is marked in aproakaranemhi 
(hitherto read apa”) at Girnir, edict xii, 1. 3, which looks 
exactly like aia’, The same horizontal dash, but added 
lefore the other component of the group, I find in 
[A}aidhrce at Girnir, edict xiii, 1, 9, and it is affixed at 
the bottom in dilrwvo, edict i, 1. 12. In the same line 
the reading seems to be tri, not fi In the rock-edicts 
at Jaugada I have noted the following similar cases : 
drakhali, edict i, 1. 2; Piycedrasine, ibid, 1.3) ala}eaten, 
edict ii, 1.4; drasayifw, edict iv, 1.3; and protivedayanitu, 
edict vi, 1. 2. 

I avail myself of this opportunity for proposing a con- 
jectural restoration of the Queen's edict at Allahabad. 
After the two words she nani in L 4 (liad. Ant., vol. xix, 
p. 126) the impressions which are in my hands appear to 
read [Aejvam .. [ne]... which may be the remainder 
of the two words fieva vinati, Tf 1 am right the third 
sentence of the Queen's edict would have to be translated 
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as follows:—" Thus is the request of the second queen, 
the mother of Tivala, the Kaluvaki.” 
E. Hvurescn. 


A Fourra Nore ox rae Roupwara Epier 

Thanks to the united efforts of various scholars, the 
riddles which the quaint and ambiguous wording of this 
edict has propounded to posterity are being solved 
gradually. <A recent part of the Journal Astatique 
(Jan.—Feb., 1911) contains an article by M. Sylvain Lévi 
(pp. 119 ff), in which he discusses the meaning of the 
fifth clause of the Rapniith edict. He shows that misa 
cannot correspond to the Sanskrit mrisha, the Prakrit 
equivalent of which is musa, but must mean misrah ; 
and he arrives at the conclusion that the word demi does 
not refer to either gods or Brahmanas, but to kings. His 
revised rendering (p. 125) runs :-— 

“The kings who up to this time had never mingled 
(with men) in Jambudvipa have now been made mingled 
(with them).” 

M. Lévi's explanation of misa is sure to meet with 
general acceptance, and, on the strength of it, the trans- 
lation of deva by “ Brihmanas" must be given up, The 
meaning “kings” may appear to suit the context, but 
communications made to me in private letters by M. Barth 
and Dr. Fleet make me unable to accept it. The word 
deve is not used anywhere else in the Asoka edicts except 
in the title Dewinastpriya, where it certainly does not 
mean “a kine", for which the word wid is regularly 
employed, Consequently it may be presumed that devd 
in the Rijpnath and cognate edicts refers to the “ gods". 
[ would therefore translate the Ripnath 
follows :— 

“Those gods who up to this time had been wnnssociated 


(with men) in Jambudvipa have now been made associated 
(unth them),” 


pussace as 
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The corresponding passage of the Sahasrim edict—in 
respect of which the Mysore edicts are very helpful, 
in dissolving the compound misam-deva into misi 
devehi—would run thus :— 

“Men in Jambadvipa who up to this time had heen 
unassociated with the gods have (now) heen made 
associated with the gods,” 

The Mysore edicts would read as follows :— 

“ But men in Jambudvipa who up to this time had been 
unassociated (are now) associated with the gods.” 

Although these three passages admit of a close translation, 
their actual bearing remains at first sight obscure. 
Luckily the different versions supplement and explain 
each other. It will be observed that the second and 
third passages mention both “men” and “gods”, while 
the Ripnath edict speaks only of “gods”, The actual 
purport of the three passages seems to be this, that at 
the time of the Ripnith edict (dint = Sanskrit rnin) 
Aséka had become convineed that, as he expresses it 
later on in the same edict, “even a lowly person may 
attain even the great heaven if he is zealous,” 

In his partial translation of the Raipnath ediet M. Lévi 
aeftees with M, Senart jn taking efiya afhaya (1. 3) in the 
sense of “for the following purpose” (p, 125),  Biihler, 
Dr. Fleet (thie Journal, 1909, p. 1014), and Dr. Thomas 
(Journal Asiutique, x" série, vol. xv, 1910, part 1, p. 510) 
were of opinion that the next sentence represents the text 
of an address (sdvane, |. 5) delivered by Asdka himself 
on & previous occasion, and quoted succinctly by him here. 
But a glance at the parallel passages collected by 
Dr. Thomas himself on the next page (511) will suffice 
to show that M, Senart was right, and that here, as well 
as in lL. 5, the word sivane refers to the whole of the 
Ripnath edict itself. 

I do not find myself able to agree with M, Lévi when 
he follows Dr, Thomas in assigning to the verb pakamaty 


E 


i at 
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in ‘the Ritpnith ediet the meaning of “travelling about ”. 
In explaining doubtful words we ought to rely on 
parallel passages of the edicts themselves, whenever we 
can quote such, rather than on the language of the 
Vinayapitakea or any other extraneous guide. As 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet in this Journal, 1909, pp. 989-93, 
pokameti must be understood as a synonym of the pala- 
kamati, “to oxert one's self, to be zealous ". whieh stands 
as its equivalent in the Sahasrim and Bairat versions, 
The correctness of Dr. Fleet's view is established by 
the following similar passage of the tenth roclk-edict 
(Girnar, |. 4):— 

dukaram tn kho eta chhudakena va junena nse tens 
va afatra agena parak[rjamena savath parichajitpa. 

“But it is indeed difficult either for a lowly person or 
for a high one to accomplish this without great xeal 
(amd without) renouncing everything,” 

This reminds us very strongly of the Raipnith edict 
(1, 2-£.):— 

no cha esi mahatata plijpotave khudakena pi pal ka}- 
am{i|nend sakiye pi(vi)pule pi(pi) svage arodheve (read 
diridhetave), 

“And this cannot be reached hy (persons of) high rank 
(alone); (but) even a lowly person may attain even the 
grent heaven if he is zealous.” | 

Finally, 1 would suggest a fresh explanation of the word 
wate in |. 4 of the Ropnath edict. Biihler (Ind. And, 
vol. 22, p, 305) took it to be a corruption of peratra, The 
assumption of a violent change of this description becomes 
unnecessary if nilife is explained as an equivalent of 
wirdalah, “in consequence of an occasion,” ie; “ where an_ 
ofeasion presents itself.” If, as proposed by Buhler, the 
a¥ilable ve is supplied at the end of the preceding word, 
the translation of the whole sentence and of the next 
one would be as follows :— 

“And this matter must be caused to. be cigraved on 
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rocks where an oceasion presents itself. And it must be 
caused to be engraved on stone pillars (wherever) there 
are stone pillars here (in my dominions)” 

E. HULTZscH. 


A NoTE ON THE ABOVE 

Professor Hultzsch kindly showed me lis note on this 
obseure passage and informed me of the different views 
regarding its rendering. His translation, as 1t now stands, 
leaves some words atill obscure. I would suggest for 
those ambiguous words a more detinite meaning, whieh, 
I believe, is free from objections, and will remove the 
obsenrity of the passage in question, 

There are two other versions of the Ripnath edict 
which are sufficiently well preserved to help us in uniher- 
standing the right meaning of this passage. The three 
passages Are -— 

(uw) Rapnath: at vara area sgfeufa what sar 

(b) Sohasram: WA... . oT agetsfa afadzar aa 

(ec) Brahmagiri: qfrat ¥ alaa wiaat war aia 

The important words are 47 and |fTaT, and they admit 
of different interpretations. 

I think the gods referred to by Asoka are no others 
than the ancient Hinda gods, the Buddhist gods being 
only a few of those gods retained by the followers of the 
Buddha, assigning to them an inferior and mocditied 
position. Asoka was at first a follower of Brihmanism, 
and though later on he showed himself more inclined to 
the Buddhist teaching, he never preached any sectarian 
exelusivism, It is therefore more matural to take the 
word 24 in its usual meaning of the Hindi gods than to 
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see in it the meaning of the deified teachers or gods of 
other sects, This meaning will further be supported by 
the interpretation of the word afrat. 

I humbly beg to ditfer from Professor Hultzsch, who 
appears to take the word yf#aT to mean “men in this 
world”. If we supply the word 47a: in (a) before 
afaat and fat. as we must, the passage would, acconding 
to him, mean that Asoka made the gods associated with 
men, which they were not before. This meaning, I think, 
cannot be attributed to Asoka, who recognized all the 
sects and the moral principles of all of them, because this 
recognition on his part shows that he did not mean to Bay 
that the doors of heaven were newly opened for men by 
him and that before his time men could not get to heaven, 
In connexion with this, it may further be noted that the 
position of the word a@getafa, which is immediately 
connected with the word afar only in (c)—where, too, 
it comes «affer afrat—cannot help us in defining the 
meaning of Affe. The word aaetata is only a locative 
oF place, and means nothing more than “in Jambudvipa 
or perhaps “in my kingdom". Since the men who were 
made by Aséka associated with the gods were not ordinary 
men, the question comes who then could they have been ? 
I think they were the previous Buddhas, and possibly the 
great teachers of other sects as well. They were not 
associated with the gods before his time by the different 
rival sects, and he claims as the result of his zeal in 
preaching against QTUTHSqTeT, “ the censuring of other 
doctrines," and Sasa SoS, “the laudation of one's own 
doctrine,” a mutual recognition of the gods of the rival 
sects. The Raipnith edict simply says that the gods were 
unmixed before his time. and they were made mixed by 
him; ie. before his time the different sec 
only their own vols or deitie 
had unmixed wos, hut 





ts recognized 
d teachers, and consequently 
through his non-sectarian geal the 
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rival sects were made by him to recognize the gods of one 
another (cf. rock-edict 12). The translation of the Riipnith 
passage would therefore be :-— 

“In Jambudvipa the gods (of the well-lnown Hindi 
pantheon) who up to this-time had not been associated 
(with men bike Gautama and others) have now been made 
associated with them (by me through my non-sectarian 
seal,” 

In conclusion I may state that the sentence referred to 
by Professor Hultzsch to determine the purport of this 

are does not affect my translation. On the contrary 
it supports inv view that Asdka’s zeal was non-sectarian, 
and that he simply repeated his conviction that the doors 
of heaven were open to all who were pious, whether they 
were of high rank like the Brihmanas and Sramanas or of 
low rank like the Sadras and Srivakas, whether they 
were rich or poor. 

In obseure passages like this, 41% @vz BTaa AWaTe:, 
and I offer this interpretation with the hope that if it does 
not meet with general acceptance it will at least lead to 
further discussion on the points raised by me. 

T. K. Lappe. 


BRIHASPATI AND TISHYA 

It was impracticable to include in the July number 
my remarks on Mr. Keith's comments, given therein at 
p. 794 ff, on my previous note on Brhaspati and Tishya. 
I therefore say now what I should have liked to say then. 

It is the ease that the regents of the nakslatras have 
not been select on astronomical lines, and that only 
Jupiter among the planets properly so-called (that is, 
excluding the sun and the moon) is open to be treated 
as one of these regents. But there cannot be anything 
unscientific in deciding that Jupiter is the regent of the 
nakshatvn Tishya, if a good reason for doing so is shown. 
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That, however, is just where the crux is. It must first 


be shown that the Brihaspati of the Taittiriya-Brihmann, 
4.1.1. 5, and the Rig-Véda, 4. 50. 4, is the planet Jupiter 
or its regent, But I must agree that [ have not proved 
this point, if the space-relation which seemed to me to 
belong to the word efi in the first-named pssapre may 
not be pressed. And Mr. Keith has certainly shown good 
canse for denying to alii in this passage an independent 
prepositional value, and for finding the compound verb 
abha-samn-biead with the meaning ‘to attain possession’ of 
such-and-such a thing, and so ‘to become lord ' of it, which 
Sense it has in those of the other passages indicated by 
him which Iam able to see in their original texts. 1 can 
only say that, in taking sambabhdee as the verb and abhi 
as an independent word, I followed the text as given in 
the edition available to me, 

The question of the Tishya of the Rig-Véeda, 5, 54, 13, 
which T identify with the star-cluster which some writers 
have called “the historic Praesepe”, stands quite apart 
from the question of the identity of the Vedie Brihaspati 
with the planet Jupiter. Mr. Keith says that my case 
here rests on a wholly unnatural translation of the verse 


a 


just mentioned, I gather that his objection is based more. 


on logical than on grammatical grounds, though it embraces 


both, and that its essence is that the spirit of the Véda 
requires a comparison, not a contrast; su that, instead of 
my “wealth which does not disappear as Tishya does 
disappear from the sky”! we must understand “wealth 
Which disappears not, just as Tishya does not disappear 


from the sky". 


1 contend that a contrast may be as appropriate as 
& comparison, and that we must be guided by circumstances 
in dealing with any particular passage. Here, the object 

The Uteral translation, ns the words stand, ia not, which, dis. 


appears, Tishya, us, from the dky". T have slightly altered my 


rentloring 40 a8 to avoid the future or subjunctive (“wealth which will 


not disappear”) to which Mr, Keith has objected. 
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of comparison or contrast, as the case may be, is mentioned 
as Tishya; and we must consider what we can determine 
as to the nature of Tishya. 

Mr. Keith apparently rejects Sayana’s explanation that 
Tishya is the Sun; but only observes that 16 must Lie 
“some bright constellation”: he does not point to any 
particular constellation. 

Max Miiller translated (SBE, 32. 326), on the same lines 
with Mr. Keith, “such thousandfold wealth as never fails, 
like the star Tishya from heaven", and suggested 
(ibid., 331) that Tishya “ought to be a star which does 
not set". Apart from any other objections, this would 
limit our field of choice of the star to cireumpolar 
regions not farther than about 35° from the north pole; 
and it is difficult to find in that part of the heavens any 
orb sufficiently notable to provide the comparison, 

Others, it seems, have proposed to take the Tishya of 
this passaye as being the same with the Avestic Tishtrya, 
which is identified with the Pahlavi and. Persian Tishtar, 
Tir, and so with Sirius. And Sirius, though it is not 
a star which does not set, is certainly a very notable 
object in the eky in India, though by no means nniquely 
so, and (exeept of course in cloudy weather) does not 
disappear from sight when it is above the horizon. 

This latter proposal may well seem to have something 
substantial in it. But, without offering any opimion on 
the possibility of a connexion between the names Tishya 
and Tishtrya, I will only say that I cannot accept the 
identity of the two objects if Tishtrya ts Sirius, Apart 
from the point that Sirius has its own well-established 
name, Lubdhaka, ‘the hunter’, at any rate for the 
astronomical period, the name Tishya is too thoroughly 
well connected from a very early time —apparently at 

i Suggested, I imagine, by the well-known aviasrdaian, * thowsnd- 


rayed ', a8 an epithet of the sun, wlongside of the word encarta, * (nect!th) 
a thousandfold *. 
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least the eighth century #.c.— with the nukshatra which 
is otherwise known as Pushya, for me to be able to 
take it os denoting anything but the nakshatra even 
in the Rig-Véda, 5.54.13. For it to have this meaning 
here, we need not think that the Vedic Hindis already 
had the full list and system of the nekshatras when 
the verse was composed, or credit them with any scientific 
astronomy. But their writings seem to show plainly that 
they watched the skies more or less closely : and individual 
stars and groups of stars, with their surroundings, must 
have become objects of attention long before the time 
when they were selected to mark the monthly course 
of the moon. The nakshatra Tishya distinctly either 
consists of or includes the star-cluster Praesepe, or else 
consists of three stars which make an area which embraces 
that object. Praesepe is liable to disappearances which 
were a subject of attention by the Greeks and Romans 
from at least the fourth century Bc. There could, surely, 
be nothing unnatural in even a Vedic poet likening wealth 
to anything evanescent, transitory, or fugitive, —(did not 
Solomon say that “riches certainly make themselves 
Wings; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven” ?)— 
and expressing a hope that the wealth to be given to 
him might not behave in the same fashion. And in 
view of its nature, which makes it become lost to sight 
not only when the sky is cloudy but even when the 
atmosphere is not quite clear, Praesepe may be fairly 
characterized, I think, not simply as liable to occasional 
disappearances, but as the “notoriously unstable” thing 
which, Mr. Keith says, is needed to justify the contrast, 
instead of a comparison, which I propose in the inter- 
pretation of the verse. 


J. F. FLEET. 
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RATANAPUNNA: YVADANABON: MANDALAY 

Mention has been made on p. 793 above of the Pali 
Ratanapunna, = Sanskrit Ratnapiirna, ‘full of jewels or 
precious things’, which becomes in Burmese Yadanabon, 
as the literary and official name of Mandalay, which city 
was founded by King Mindén Min, who moved the seat 
of government to it from Amarapura, immediately on the 
south. 

Sir Alfred Irwin tells me that this name of the city 
is notified in inscriptions in raised letters on wooden 
signboards affixed to the twelve gates of the city. The 
notices are identical, except for the names of the gates: 
and he has given me the text, transcription, and translation 
of the notice at the east gate, as follows :— 


Text 


1 c09R9q5 DjJO Q 922Qh 

2 9 (pS cags ¢ 905 cs 

® 28 @ yd 3 cogs 1 Q 

t an9S:00 cs 9006 ¢ 308 

5 y GIS 298 or95 9023096 

6 cg (95 cond (Rs 8B: 85 odds 


Transcription 
Thaggayit 1221 ku Kason 
labyigyaw 6 yet ne 
nyin 3 gyet ti gyaw 7 yet 
Taninla ne awin 4 nayi 
2 pad achein ti Yadanabon 
6 Shwe Myo Daw Gyi U Teik Taga 
Translation 
The Head Top Gate of the Great Golden Royal City, 
the Heap of Precious Things, founded after three beats 


ee ee 
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(3.0 aim.] on the night of the 6th, at 4 nayi, 2 pad 
[1 hr. 48 min.] of the entry of Monday the 7th, day 
of the waning moon of Kason in the year 1221. 


The details of the date given in this notice answer to 
Monday, 23 May, ap. 1859. On the other hand, the 
Sisanavainsa says (p, 151 £.):—* And then our virtuons 
king, when the Sakkaréj (yeor) 1219 had arrived fin 
A.D. 1857], founded in the neighbourhood of the hill 
named Mantala the royal place named Ratanapunna, just 
as Mandhitar founded Rijagaha and Sudassana founded 
Kusivati.” Putting the two statements together, we may 


infer (I suppose) that the general plan of the city was 


laid out and operations were begun in 1857, and the 
founding of it was completed in 1559 by the installation 
of the gates at about dawn on 23 May. 

The “hill named Mantala” seems to be “ Mandalay 
hill”, an isolated hill, within the eantonments. which 
rises to a height of 954 feet from the level plain on 
which the city stands. 

Whether the name Ratanapunna, Yadanabon, was given 
to the city as only a literary and official name from the 
first, or whether the intention was that the city should 
actually bear that name, and, if so, in what circumstances 
the name Mandalay came to be substituted, is not apparent. 
However, the interesting point is that the name was given, 
and that we have in this fact a survival, to even modern 
times, of a fancy which led the Burmese of bygone days 
to attach Pal appellations to their principal cities and 
territorial divisions, and in various cases to select names 
which were already established and had become famous in 
India. Aso result we have in Burma and its neigh- 
bourhood literary names of places and districts such as 
Ayuddhaya, Ayuttaya, or Yodayi ( = Ayodhya), Dvaravati, 
Kosambi, Maharattha, Mahithsakamandala ( = Mahisha- 
mandala), Suniparanta, Suvannabhimi, Vanavasi, and 
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Yonakarattha: for details and other instances see Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko's translation of the Po-u-daung inscription, in 
Ind, Ant, 22.4; a note by Sir Richard Temple, ibid., 
p. 25, where, im addition to mentioning Ratanapunna, 
Yadanabon, he has given Ratanspura and Ratanasiigha 
as analogous names of Ava and Shwébé: Mrs. Bode's 
introduction to her edition of the Siisanavathsa; and 
a note by Dr. Burgess on “Fabricated Geography” in 
fund. Ant, 1901, 387. 
J. F. FLeer. 


SAUNDARANANDA KAVYA, Vint, 35 
In this recently discovered work of Asvaghosa—see 
the excellent edition contributed by the discoverer, Maha- 
inihopaidhyiya Haraprasid Sastri, to Aihliothees Indica 
(No, 1251, 1910)—the verse viii, 35 reads as follows:— 
aaa Etiet aa [vic for far? | a 
fafiras nel «|fa Saar | 
ay fasta atfs atfaat 
The last two lines are known as part of a verse of 
Bhartrhari (i, 82), which in the Subhdzitavali (3380) is 
attributed to Kalidisa and Magha jointly. 
wa ua faqtad sat 
aca afefata area u 
Peterson in his note to the verse remarks that the verse 
recurs in the Pajeatantra, Tertuse Ornatior (ed. Hertel, 
Harvard Oriental Series, i, 145), and also with the 
beginning Waa Feay aifaat, in the Kuvalayananda 
(ref. not giv en), Aufrecht’s indexes refer to Subhaszita- 
muktavals, xvi, 2, where the reading is nearly as in 
Jnas, LOLI. ri 
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the Auvalaydnanda; and Béhtlingk cites (/ nilisele 
Spritche®, ad 4677) further SubAdgitarpava, Ma, and 
a verse BHaa Geter gTaqat (Ind. Spr2 7124 = Pasoa- 
tantra, ed. Kosegarten, i, 202-3), in whieh the two lines 
wg... are alsocontained, I need not dwell upon any 
minute variations of lection. 

The composite character of the verse will be felt by the 
reader, when his attention is called to it: and, in fact, the 
Wa wa “it is for this reason that” confesses that the two 
preceding lines are a quotation. 

The ascription ‘to a joint authorship is to be eredited, 
therefore, to the Subhagitavalt as a true tradition. But, 
as the first half-verse is plainly original in the passage of 
the Saundarananda, we must substitute for Kalidasa the 
name of Aéyaghosa and perhaps replace Migha by kaseit. 


F. W. THomas, 


Dreavipa PRANAYAMA 


- How it came to mean “a circuitous or devious mode of 


speaking or acting" (JRAS., 1911, p. 513). 

I have seen many a Brahmin of the Tamil country 
perform his morning and evening ablutions and say his 
prayers. Before applying his right-hand fingers straight 
and direct to the nose to commence the act of pranaydma, 
he moves them round his head (producing a sort of 
clapping sound with the middle finger and the thumb} 
and brings them back to their normal position, apparently 
an unnecessary preliminary to the act of prindydma, 
which is, hence, humorously described as Stro-vestana- 
priniyama; and I have also heard many a Nambitir 
Brahmin of Malabar frequently use the expression in his 
witty references to the customs, manners, and ceremonies 
of the foreign Brahmins or the Brahmins of the other side 
of the Western Ghats. These two classes of Brahmins 
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regard each other as though they were sprung from 
different stocks, and the divergences in their customs, 
manners, and ceremonies are many ;' and even the knots 
of their sacred strings are differently made. 

K. BR. ¥.&. 


MALATAR. 
June J, Fars 
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It seems almost presumptuous to ask that another 
instalment of what some may regard as airy nothings 
may find a local habitation in a Journal renowned in the 
haft iglim as a repository of solid learning ; and yet, on 
the other hand, may not the vivid contrast tend to 
enhance the lustre of the latter? This aspect of the case 
deserves consideration, and may help to reconcile our 
learned readers to the presence of what might otherwise 
arouse resentment, That deeply interesting material 
abounds in the old writings from which these scraps 
have been collected is undeniable; but the trouble 1s that 
the quarrying of it is in the hands of an enfeebled 
septuagenarian | 

Almest the whole of what is presented below was 
gathered from the V wldntakalpataruporimala of Appaya 
Diksit, published in the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series in 
1895-8. 

9, The dictionaries assign three meanings to the word 
UZaTa, viz, “ tent,” “ petticoat,” and “ perfumed powder” ; 
but there is another of a much less prosaic character. In 
Bhamati, 1. 1. 4 (p. 101 of the Bib. Ind. ed.), the 
announcement to a father of the birth of a son ts described 

as UZSTSTOATaNgT ATA, an expression which the 
Pat of the Kealpataru explains thus: Ta. : 
qietfad: G2: Waa: 4 Tay IE 


1 JRAS., July, 1910, p. 632 
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This is slightly amplitied in the Parimala (p, 142): 
Seen oo Qasr ata wae acta 
: il 

aha this connexion, then, palavisa is a cloth bearing the 
Impression of a new-born son’s foot, which, for this 
purpose, has been smeared with red lead (7), and its 
ceremonious presentation to the expectant father is. anid 
to have been a custom peculiar to the people of the Lita 
country. What district bore that name it is diffienlt to 
say; bot from the fact of its being mentioned in ]-tsing’s 
Record of the Buddhist Religion together with well- 
known provinces of Western India, and from its inclusion 
in a similar list in Brihatsamlitd, xix, 11, we maak 
rensonably assign it to some part of the west const, 
(See Dr. Takakust's notes on pp. 9, 187, and 217 of his 
translation of the Aecerd.) 

Amalananda, to whom we are indebted for the former 
of the two definitions, was himself a native of Nasik in 
Western India; and we may perhaps claim the author of 
the Veddntankhamant as a Westerner, since he, too, 
mentions the yaaretiaaqenew os a joy-producing 
ceremony. (See Bombay ed. of 1901, pp. 307-8.) 
_ Before leaving this subject I would point out a mis- 
lection in the passage of the Shamatt from which T have 
quoted, where the author clearly intends to show that 
a Dravida witnessing the birth ceremony there described, 
in the house of an Arya whose language he did aot 
understand, would nevertheless appreciate its sigwiticance 
by beholding the beaming counte nance of the father to 
whom the announcement was made. We should therefore 
certainly read wafeare | gta: “a Dravida 
who does not understand the language of the pe bm 
instead of the unmenning WTt4 TS 
which we find in the text of the Bib. Ind. a andj in that 
of another to which I referred. 

10. Anyone who will take the trouble to look up the 
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river ®fC_T in the St, Petersburg lexicon will find that 
it was inserted there on the authority of oa statement in 
an essay of Colebrooke’s, where he describes an inscription 
on copperplates found at Bednar in the Mysore State. 
These purported to be the record of a grant made by 
the ancient northern monarch Janamejaya during an 
expedition to South India, where “he performed a sacrifice 
... ot the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadra and 
Haridra”. Inasmuch as the aforesnid king is believed 
to have flourished thousands of years ago, the supposed 
grant was naturally regarded as“ unauthentic "; but the 
otherwise unknown Haridrai was rightly admitted to the 
St. Petersburg and Monier-Williams’ lexicons as a genuine 
Stream. 

Proof of the existence of a river of that name is 
incidentally furnished by Diksit (a native of South India) 
in &@ passage on p. 146 of the Parimala, where, in order 
to show that a figurative expression is intelligible even if 
it contains terms which are unfamiliar, he declares that 
no man who had no knowledge of the Haridrii, yet, on 
hearmg someone speak of o herd-station on that river, 
would at onee perceive that that was the name of 
a particular stream and that the herd-station was on its 
bank. He puts it thus :— 


aoa auto wa ada 
aaa a gaa tf area) mas : 
ie ees wet ee cin er eh 











There is no mention of the Haridra in any English 
work on ancient or modern India to which I have had 
aceess, but it is probably one of the numerous rivulets 
which feed the Tungabhadra, and may now be known by 


. another name. 
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11, Those who are interested in the dice-play in vogue 
in ancient India will find a good deal of information 
regarding it on pp. 211-13 of the Parimala, The author 
treats of it under the heads of lawkika and vaidiba, each 
of which is fully explained. 

12. Diksit was evidently 2 man of profound learning, 
and, like Vaeaspati Misra some centuries before him, had 
a thorough grasp of all the systems of philosophy, orthodox 
and heretical, The Mimimsi would seem to have been 
& special favourite, and on every possible occasion he 
pours forth his knowledge to such an extent that one 
would often suppose the Purimala to be an exposition 
of the Parva rather than of the Uttara Mimiimsa ! 
Thanks to the Benares editions of Kumirila, it has been 
possible to verify the thirty quotations from his treatises ; 
but it is otherwise in the case of the citations from Guru 
(ie. Prabhakara) and his great exponent Salikanatha, 
whose writings have been very imperfectly preserved. 

About five years ago, in response to an inquiry of mine 
regarding the identity of a fraerart, who is quoted on 
pp. 195, 305, and 623 of the Sistradipilka, Professor 
Gangainitha Jhi (our greatest authority on Mimamsi) 
sent me the following information: “The nihandhabire 
referred to by the oldest writers on Mimémsi is perhaps 
the same aa the vrittikare spoken of in the Shaverabhagyet, 
The name of this writer is probably Bhavadisa, who is 
mentioned in Slokevartika (p. 21). Asa rule, only works 
dealing directly with the siifrus in their natural order are 
called nifundhes, other kinds of treatises being called 
prakaranas. So this nihandha must be a commentary 
on the sitras.” 

On p. 128 of the Poerimala a nibondhana by Guru is 
cited, and we must therefore assume it to be his Brifatt 
(mentioned in par. 7 of these “Seraps"), which is an 
exposition of the sittras “in their natural order”; then 


on pp. 148, 149, and 573 there are references to ® 
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a faqerestat, which in the last instance is expressly 
assiened to Guru, It is hardly likely that Prabhakara 
wrote a fika on his own nibandhana, ond we may 
perhaps assume that the compound is a karmadhdraya, 
and that the Brifati is indicated as before. On p. 145 
there are two quotations from Silikanatha’s Rijwvimala, 
and the first of these being preceded by the words wm f¥ 
rh SHaTaTA, it looks as if this, too, may 
a a work dsaling directly with the sfitras of Jaimini. 
But of that I have at present no means of judging. On 
the next page Diksit quotes a verse which I have traced 
to Saélikanitha’s Prakeranapanciha, better known as 
Salika ; and to the same souree, according to the author 
of the Tuttvadipana (a commentary on Pancapadikari- 
varene), we must assign the verse BfaataTaaTye:, etc., 
which is quoted on p. 121 of the Part mala and on p. 32 
of the Dipana. It is not traceable, however, in the 
Benares edition of the Salika. In like manner a verse 
which Diksit himself, on p. 187, attributes to the 
Tuittiriyavartiba, is not to be found in the Anandigrama 
edition of that work, nor can I trace that on p. 431 of 
which he makes Manu the author. There is much more 
of interest in relation to books and quotations that might 
be drawn from the Parimela, but lest it should weary the 
reader I will mention one only. On p. 562 the first line 
of a verse is quoted thus: fama arfaut Ta atu fa- 
fasramy <fa rata, and with Wm: for af@: it is cited in 
the same manner in the early part of the Advyapralaisa. 
The first half of the line is found, too, in Abhinavagupta’s 
comment on the Dhvanyéloka (p. 16). Can anyone tell 
us who was the author of it? I have tried in vain to 
trace him. 
13. On p. 475 Diksit quotes the mantra beginning with 
the words WarafaqamTargqaaga, and it may save some- 
bady's time if I point out that it forms the opening part 
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of TS, 2. 3. 12. 1. I found to my cost that Professor 
Bloomfield had overlooked it when compiling his Vedic 
Concordance. 

14. In the Kalpataru, p. 485, |. 10, Amalinanda makes 
use of the word @ftzarera. In the Parimale this is 
slightly moditied and explained thus:  efarererfa 
yaesfaaar areTattaziiey ufaat: a = There is nothing 
to show how this meaning was arrived at, and it is 
doubtless an instance of the nyiya tteaqimagecfa. 

[hope that on some future occasion I may be permitted 
to bring forward some points of interest from the Nyiya- 


darsana., G. A. Jacor. 


Ax AnomM (SHax) Lecexp or Creation (From ax 
OLD MS.) 

I saw in the Journal two years or more ago an Alom 
(Shan) cosmogony text, literal translation word by word, 
followed by a free translation with comments: all by the 
hand, I think, of Dr. G. A. Grierson. I have not the hack 
numbers of the Journal here in camp with me and cannot 
give the exact reference, The translator professed that 
he had no extensive knowledge of the Shan language, 
and that he leaned on a Hindu, who had been deputed 
by the Government to learn the Ahom dinlect, for 
his interpretation of the text, J pay no disrespect to 
Mr. Grierson’s great learning when I say that no 
accurate or satisfactory translation of a difficult MS. can 
he obtained in that way. He himself would be the first 
to admit it, 

Recently, through the good offices of the Governments 
of Burma and Bengal, I have received copies of the Ahom 
MSS. with translations by Golap Chandra Barua, Among 
them is a translation of this ecosmoagony., That the latter 
has a good knowledge of modern Shan is seen from his © 
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translation of more recent Shan compositions. With his 
translation of this cosmogony, however, [ am far from 
satisfied. The translation is too free and abounds in 
paraphrases, J think I can improve upon the two 
translations given, but do not Hatter myself that I can 
reach perfection. ‘The cosmogony is old and has apparently 
suffered at the hands of careless transeribers. At this 
distance there is no means of determining the fones, and to 
know the tones is as essential in translating a Shan MS. 
as it is to know the letters that spell out the words. Not 
infrequently a word may have two or more meanings 
according to the tone intended, Sometimes the tone can 
he determined from the context, sometimes it cannot. In 
the latter cases no certain translation is possible. These 
tones ean be recovered only from the now Hinduized 
Ahoms of Assam, if indeed they have not forgotten them 
themselves. 
As to the date when this cosmogony was first written 
I eannot venture a conjecture. The literary style is that 
of a badly written summary which can searcely be said 
to have any style at all. Tt is as though the writer 
had taken down in as few words as possible the more 
important points of a long foreign legend which he did 
not fully understand, In paucity of thought and baldness 
of style it is like a child's first letter—*1 om well. 
TL hope you are well. Ihave a cat.” All this in striking 
eontrast with the modern Shan writer's skill in spinning 
lines and weaving sentences. I see here an interlacing of 
Hindu and Shan mythology. Indra, the sovereign god of 
the universe, comes at once before the footlights. He has 
here his Hindu character—not the petulant storm-god 
sending storms and thunderbolts for every peceadillo, as 
seen in modern Shan literature, The crab-dragon-elephant 
world-upholder is also from the Hindu, They were made 
by the creative word of God. This again is a Hindu 
ty conception, Then we have another source of ereation, 
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the celestial eggs. This is quite in harmony with Shan 
traditions, It is probable that this cosmogony was first 
written when the Hindu mythology was new to the Shans, 
and imperfectly understood, and when the art of writing 
had not attained its present perfection. 

That the Ahoms (Shans) of Assam had an alphabet 
when they conquered that country early in the thirteenth 
century of our era is now known as a practical certainty. 
How soon thereafter this cosmogony was written, I would 
not pretend to say. I place it, however, at a very early 
period. The language used as well as the thoughts 
expressed indicates this. My Shan assistants, one a 
Hkamti Shan of Northern Burma close to the border of 
Assam, and the other a Burman Shan of Eastern Burma, 
could both read easily some of the more modern Ahom 
MSS. as soon as they became familiar with the form of 
the letters, which differ in some respect from their own. 
But when they came to this cosmogony they tripped over 
nearly every word. 

It is curious that the spider-myth with the threads of 
his web interwoven to form the firm sky is also found 
among some of the American Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico (U.S.A.). The American Indians may have come 
originally from what is now Eastern China or Korea, not 
so very far from the early home of the Shans. T think 
Mr, Grierson said in his comments on this cosmogony that 
it was also a Babylonian myth, Among the Buddhist 
Shans of Burma the legend has been forgotten, if indeed 
they ever heard of it at all, The local cosmological 
traditions are borrowed, through Buddhism, from Indin- 


And now for my tentative translation of the cosmogony 
itself. 


Thus it was in the beginning 

under the sky (or heaven) there was no place : 
neither wus there anyone to rule the world, 

There was only a great body of surrounding water, 
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Not vet wns there the sky (heaven) called the abodes above ; 

neither had anyone joined the heavens overshadowing the 
world. 

All things were in a condition empty and chaotic ; 

there was not even the beginning of night and day; 

no one gleamed to illuminate the sky, 

or to give light to the world, 

for day and night were void. 


The winds blew and there were storms. 

Into the storms the God, Sso-Ing (Indra), entered. 
Then the God dwelt in the sky (or heaven) ; 

he dwelt in the sky by himeelf alone. 

He had a mouth to utter sounds (speech).’ 

How long ago that was is now unknown. 


Afterward the God awoke (or aroused himself) ; 

opening his eyes he saw the empty world of gloom. 

All below the sky was in confusion ; 

empty regions of the sky were round about the world. 

There were no spirits, male or female, nor men. 

The God said: “ I dwell alone: it is not good ; 

1 dwell in the sky with no one with me; 

1 dwell alone with none to help me: 

there is no one to speak of my glory.” 

Then the sovereign God (Sao-Ing), with bowed head, thought 
within his heart ; 

he contemplated within himself (lit. in his belly), 

and said,’ There shall be innumerable worlds.” 

From meditation he brought forth bright words, 

like clusters of flowers drooping from their stem. 

These brightly beaming ones came forth afar, 

radiantly from his heart came forth afar as shining gods. 

They waited for the word of the sovereign God to instruct 
them. 


i The translation before me says, “ He had no mouth to speak. Ho 
had no head, no name, no arms, and oo hands.” But his name has 
already been given, and a few lines below ‘he opened his eyes", * he 

r thought in himeelf” (lit. in his belly). That Indra was a huge paunch 
is an imlecorous and unneccesary Bil PRO thon. 
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Asking for instruction they bowed before him every one. 

We know not (said they) when the sun shall rise (i.e. we know 
not anything). 

At that time the sovereign God gave them their forms - 

Then one became a world-crab spread out below, 

below upon the water where he dwelt. 

Unknown is the size of his mighty bulk, 

One became a world-dragon coiled upon the orab. 

One became a male elephant of shining tusk placed on the 
dragon. 

One became a mighty mass of white rock in the north 
(Mount Meru). 


Again, one became a world-crystal about the sky. 

Coming forth from it nothing could be SCO | 

there wos darkness without even an insect. 

Again, one became an immense diamond glittering ; 

unknown its immeasurable size, attaining (equal to) the world, 
exceeding anything in the world in size. 

At that place (the top of the diamond) 

the sovereign God dwelt alone. 


Again, one became a great male golden spider. 

Letting fall his exerement it became 

the dust of the earth before the sky. 

Going back and forth his web-form became the firmament, 
and the highest part his throne. 

The web of the golden spider interwoven became the aky, 
thick and strong as the dwelling-place of men, 

There there were to be innumerable countries 

and rulers (abodes of spirit-kings). 

In all the vault of heaven no one ruled, 

it was without a king, 

like a dense wilderness silent of mon (desolate). 

There were only mountains of vapour and ice everywhere, 
Thereafter the God said, “ I know thero are Opts : 

I know not what spirit or brahman caused them to he,’ 
They are suspended from tho sky like honeycomb, 

Then the world was desolate, with no ruler in the expanse, 


the sky suspended like a swarm of bees, > 
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The web of the golden spider interwoven 

became the sky round about the earth. 

In this sky were the golden yolks (eggs), 

and the yolks (eqvs) spread out (extended) afar, 

afer they appeared in brightness, suspended like bees 

living under eaves protected from the wind. 

They made a rambling sound, 

they buzzed like a swarm of bees. 

Then the God caused the golden eggs to haye young (be 
fertile), 

There would come from the eggs world-rulers called kings, 

who would shelter (protect) as rulers the peoples of the world. 

The God saw the mass of white rock in the north, 

ascending taperingly toward the sky. 

He put the eggs at the brow of the mountain above the sky, 

and sent Hsai-hpa (the god of light or heat) to cover them. 

He hovered over them years and months without ceasing, 

warming them for ages, but they rambled on 

hke the trumpeting of elephants, 

They rumbled day and night incessantly, 

with noise enough to make mountains fall into valleys from 
fright. 

Because main pi lawk,’ life's elixir, had not been 

sprinkled on the eggs, they were firm. 

Therefore the eggs never hatched to become men (rational 
beings). 

Heai-hpa with his heat could not hatch the eggs. 

He left them and came to a distant world, 

a world of ice like ponds frozen solid, 

The iee chilled and killed the golden spider. 

He (his blood) became nam pu laws, life's elixir, 

and bis body (himself) heeame one of royal race (of gods), 

dwelling in the brahman heavens. 


i In both of the translations referred to these words were translated 
‘umbrosia’, which is quite good, but I prefer “elitir™, as coming 
perhaps a little nearer the meaning here: sam, ** water"; pu, ** grand. 
father” or “old age"; awk, ‘to shed as a skin”; a serpent, for 
instance, i# supposed by the Shans to renew its life when it sheds its 

® kin, Hens, the meaning is clear: “ the life-renewing liquid.” 


1 
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He came bringing nam gu lawk during three 

full years and a period (or four years), 

He came down to administer nam pu lawk to the golden eee, 

that they might hatch and become kings 

to rule over all worlds. 

The celestial eggs hatched every one, and the brood 

of kings dwelt in harmony like flakes of snow, 

taking their refuge in a cave (of Mount Meru). 

Afterward the gases rising from the egea became wind, 

blowing through the sky at will. 

The hot exhalations shattered and became fire, 

which wns blown away and fell from the sky. 

The eggs hatched and became kings, 

great rulers were they in the celestial eave. 

The vapour of the eges became a cloud 

who came into the sky as a lord of wind (a sky-sod), 

The blood of the eggs became water 

in the height above the sky, 

it became water darkening the sky, 

The gods were radiant as shining gold, 

brighily shining in the sky : 

they of the golden eggs beamed rmliantly in the north, 

Through the whole sky they shone brightly. 

The God, Sao-Ing, sent them forth, 

they of the celestial eggs eame forth in splendour. 

This, because nam pu lawk had hoon wlministered to the eggs 

from whom came the jewels incomparable (the gods), 

The winds no one yet controlled: 

backward and forward they blow beneath the aky, 

Of all the water no one had yet made rivers: 

it was a vast revolving depth above the sky. 

All the drift of cloud and vapour no one yet controlled, 

They floated about in the midst of heaven. 

The shells of the eggs broke and heeame birds, 

They flocked together according to their kinds, 

In that former time no one had given them names or dominion: 

they dwelt within a cave (of the mountain), 

Thereafter the God came down and gave them their names 
and reign. 





i. 
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__ Dpeuking to all who came from the golden eggs, he said : 

“T name one of you the lord of all space ; 

the queen of the air shall be thy mate. 

I give you life's elixir to lengthen your life. 

I give you great riches that you may not want. 

Long ago I sent the golden spider 

whose web overcast became the sky. 

Below in the seven worlds (of men and spirits) 

thou shalt have thy sway. 

There the winds for ever blow. 

The glorious moon and sun I give to thee 

to shed their light in every place. 

I give innumerable shining ones, the moon and stars. 

All together I give to thee. Swiftly and ceaselessly shalt thou 
pasa through the world. 

Thou shalt come to the realms below the brahman heavens. 


Coming free in the sky overcast thon shalt choose thy 


dominion. 

T shall establish kings to rule in all the world. 

Tshall cause the race of men (to be created) everywhere to pay 
thee tribute. 

Go thou to every country to reecive their homage. 

I send thee to hold sovercign sway in every place. 

Thou shalt be lord and all peoples shall be thy servants. 

In every country are great riches that they may not want.” 


To one (he said), “ I name thee lord of the golden rocks ; 

thou shalt reign in splendour with the queen of gems for 
thy wife, 

You came from the very heart of the golden eggs, 

Go thou to rule the desolate water- world. 

As a hidden king choose a good country for they reign, 

I give thee the waters of the north ; 

over the rivers shalt thon have dominion. 


All things below the water shall minister to thee. 


Thou thy dark world shalt rule, 
and innumerable peoples shall pay thee tribute.” 


‘To one (be said), “ I name thee, golden yolk-ege celestial, the 


lord of life's origin, and appoint thee to rule in splendo: 
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the queen of nam pu lawk, of life's continuance, shall be 
thy mate. 

Thon shalt rule over the spirit-world, 

over the spirit-world shalt thou have dominion, 

I give thee great riches, the clear sky and the wind, 

the lightning and the golden thunderbolts, 

the rain and the clonds—over them thou shalt rule. 

I will go before thee to create man. 

Thou shalt be lord of all beneath the sun. 

I give thee all countries of spirits and of Shans (men). 

They shall deliver all ta thee to rule for ever. 

You all, when the golden eggs hatched, became kings and 

all queens, 

T want you as rolers to mutually assist one another. 


One of you I name elder brother moon-god, reigning in 
aplendour.' 
I give thee for thy wife the queen of the elonds, 
Thou the glorious moon and sturs shalt rule. 
Thine isa kingdom of great glory. 
I give thee the whole realm of the sun 
and nam pu lawk, the life-renewing elixir, 
to lengthen life for thousands of vears, 
With long oars hearken and know my words— 
[ give a dram whose beata shall resound afar. 
One end is of silver and one of gold. 
I give a flying horse saddled and bridled., 
Thou shalt cirele the world in radiant Hight, 
daily coming and going in splendour, 
Every fifteenth day thou shalt east off thy shield, be full, 
Then wilt thou decrease in size 
- and after thirty days bogin a new lunation. 
Changing from the darkened moon thou shalt iNcTeASe agin. 
" Let all the hoavenly ones revolve without collision, 
Daily will your positions be changed. 
'T have written these names as descriptive plirnses rather than as 
Proper nates with capital letters and literal translations as: Ai-Lang- 
Don-HHseng-Hony-Saw-Hyn - Lal - Nang, * Elder-Brother- Homse~Moon-- 


Gem-[histriows-Spoon-Celestial-Reigning,” which is ton Oriental, andl in 
English may mean much or nothing and is ugly to boat, 
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The younger I name the lord of glory (the sun). 

To thee I give the queen of mist. 

Thou shalt enter the overcast ond rumbling sky. 

I give thee the precious nam pu lawk, life's renewer, 

to lengthen life for thousands of years. 

To thee nlso I give a flying horse eaddled und bridled. 

Thou shalt ride forth in splendour with thy glittering shield. 

Thou shalt go down at evening-time, and riding through the 
firmament quickly encompass the great mountain and 
rise nugain. 

Rising early thon shalt send thy light to all. 

Eivery year shall thy course be changed : 

six months southward, six northward, thy course shall be. 

Neither of you (moon and sun) shall dash against the other.” 


vs 


To one (he said), “I name thee the lord of the aky-cirele ; 
and the queen of light shall be thy wife. 

Thou shalt rule the wind blowing 

luck and forth beneath the aky. 

I give thee the three royal drums of the resounding wind. 
Thou shalt dwell at the sky's horizon in the north. 

If the wind is silent beat the drums, 

then will the wind blow swiftly. 

I will cause the god of snow and vapour to be under him. 
The wind shall resound everywhere 

to give comfort to all living things. 

If there is no wind to give them strength they suffer, 
they repine in weakness, and hold no converse together. 
Thou shall give the air to be within their hearts 

that they may breathe and live. 

Through the air men shall understand one another's words. 
With thy elixir thou shalt make tho trees ever creen. 
Thus shall all beings on the earth be blessed." 


To one (he said), “ I name thee the lord of dreams, 
with the queen of echoes for thy minte. 
You both clad in royal robes must not be indolent. 
The dream-spirits of men innumerable I give to thee. 
Thou shalt dwell in the western sky (as the god of night); 
over against thee there will bo men everywhere.” 

onas. 1011, 74 
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To one (he said), “ Thou the youngest shall reign in the world 
of men, 

I make thee king of a hundred umbrellas 

(a great and glorioua king) of wide rule. 

Now having created you all I will return 

to the highest part of heaven to live there for ever. 

I will look down upon your abode (the earth) : 

there rule and trouble me not. 

At the beginning of the year you must sacrifice an elephant 
and offer bulls and buffaloes to the gods. 

And now farewell." 

The great God returned to heaven, 

and the kingly race of men 

with upturned faces saw him depart. 

Disliking to obey they transgressed his words, 

for the God had departed from them. 

Thereafter for all coming time they dwelt firmly 

(the present order became firmly established). 

W. W. CocHRane. 


Tue Dare or BuppHapasa or Cry.on from a CHINESE 
SOURCE 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian after leaving Chang'an 
took five years to arrive at Mid-India, He resided there 
for six years, and it was three years more before he 
arrived at Tsing-chow (Beal, Buddhist Records. vol. i, 
p-Ixxxiii). Of these Inst three years he spent two years 
in Ceylon (loc. cit., p. Ixxix), and about 337 days on his 
adventurous voyage home from that island to Tsing-chow 
(loc. cit., pp. Ixxx seqq.). His arrival in Ceylon may 
therefore be placed shortly after 411 a.p., since he left 
Chang'an in 399 a.p. (loc. cit., Dp. ii). 

Unfortunately he does: not tell us the name of the 
reigning king of Ceylon, but we may be able to 
identify him satisfactorily from Fa-Hian’s description of 
a few notable events which took place during hia stay 
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there. He tells us that the “tooth-relic” was always 
brought out in the middle of the third month, and after 


being carried in procession to the Abhaya-vihara it was 


there exhibited to the people for ninety days, after which 
time it was replaced in its receptacle in the city (loc. cit., 
pp. Ixxv-vi). 

This is the first point of importance. Fa-Hian was in 
the island after the tooth-relic had been brought over 
from India, in the ninth year of King Sri Maghavarna 
according to the Mahivamsa (Wijesingha, Mahavamea, 
p. 154), The pilgrim goes on to tell us that “ Forty hi 
to the east of the Abhaya-vihira is a mountain, on which 
is built a chapel called Po-ti (Bodhi); there are about 
two thousand priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti. The people 
of this country greatly respect and reverence him. He 
resides in a cell, where he has lived for about forty years, 
By the constant practice of benevolence he has been able 
to tame the serpents and mice, so that they stop together 
in one cell, and do not hurt one another” (Beal, loc, cit., 
p- [xxvi). 

This is the second fact, and is of greater importance 
than the former, since we read in the Mahivamsa—* In 
the reign of this raja [ie. Buddhadisa] a certain priest, 
by name Mahi Dhammakathi, translated the Suttas (of 
the Pitakattaya) into the Sihala language ” (Wijesingha, 
loc, cit., p. 158, with his correction of note 7). It is 
very probable that Ta-mo-kiu-ti is to be identified with 
Dhammakathi, This identification has already been 
noticed by Mr. Wickremasinghe (4p. Zeyl., vol. i, pt. iii, 
p, 83), but he has made no use of it in his note on the 
Sinhalese chronology (Ep. Zeyl.). 

Lastly, Fa-Hian, talking about the Mahavihira, says 
that whilst he was in Ce evlots (“at this time”) the king 
“desired to build «a new vihara for this congregation 
of priests”, and he describes the ploughing of the 


s 4 
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boundaries and the presentation of the land to the monks 
(Beal, loc. cit., p. xxvii), The Mahavamea (p. 155) says 
that Buddhadisa “ built at the Mahivihara the parivena 
called Méra”, and provided for it in every way. We 
thus see that Fa-Hian’s visit to Ceylon is probably to be 
placed in the reign of Buddhadisa: that is. of course, if 
we find that the dates of that monarch's reipn include the 
years 412-13 a.p. Dr. Fleet has shown (JRAS., 1909, 
p- 351) that the aecession of Buddhadisa is placed by 
the author of the Mahivamsa at 870 years 3 months 
10 days after the Nirvana of Buddha. 

If we take the date 544 mc. as the initial point for this 
part of the Mahiivamsa, we get the date 328-57 a.n. for 
his reign of twenty-nine years. This does not agree with 


On the other hand, if we accept Dr. Fleet's theory 
(loc. cit. supra, pp: 323 seqq.) that 483 pe. is the initial 
date, we get 389-418 a.p., which suits the date of the 
pugrim. I therefore think that we May Bssume on pood 
grounds that the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian visited Ceylon 
during the last years of King Buddhadisa, for whom we 
may accept the date of 389-418 a.p, until we have definite 
proof to the contrary. More important still is the 
additional evidence which we thus obtain that, for the 
earlier part of the Mahiivamsa, the date of 483 nc. is 
to be regarded as the date of Buddha's Nirvana. 


Epwarp R, Ayrrow, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


DIALOGUES OF THE BuppHa. ‘Translated from the Pali 
of the Digha Nikaya by T. W.and C. A. F. Rays 
Davins. Part I. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
translated by various Oriental Scholars and edited 
by T. W. Rhys Davids. Published under the patronage 
of His Majesty the King of Siam, Vol. ILL) pp. viii 
and $82. London: Henry Frowde, 1910. 

Under the editorship of the late Professor Max Miiller 
and the patronage of that enlightened Buddhist king, the 
King of Siam, the first volume of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists—a highly weleome sequel to the great series 
of the Sacred Books of the East—was published in 1895. 
A second volume, containing the tirst part of the Dialogues 
of the Buddhet, translated by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, 
followed in 1899. As no more was heard since of this 
series of translations, which had promised to beeome so 
useful a help to the study of Buddhism, we had given up 
all hope of its ever being continued. Thus it is that the 
second part of the Dialogues of the Buddha, now lying 
before us, comes as a most plensant surprise, and Professor 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids are to be heartily congratulated on 
the completion of this second instalment of the translation 
of the Digha Nikiiya. Nothing indeed seems to me, at 
the present stage of Buddhist researches, more needful 
than good scholarly translations of the principal texts of 
Buddhism, And certainly nobody could be more com- 
petent to give us exactly such translations aa are needed 
than the two scholars to whom we owe already so much 


of our knowledge of Buddhist texts, and who combine true 


scholarship with an enthusiastic love of their subject. 
The Diclocuwes of the Buddha, translated in this volume, 


2 
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are among the most interesting and valuable of the whole 
collection of the Digha. The volume begins with No. xiv, 
the Mahipadina-Suttanta, which is translated “The 
Sublime Story”, but which I should prefer to translate 
“The Great Discourse on the Wonderful Feats (of the 
Buddha)”, This Sutta is of great historical lmnportance, 
for it proves that the whole Buddha myth was already 
fully developed at the time of the composition of this 
Sutta and of the compilation of the Digha Nikaiya. Here 
we find the dogma of the six Buddhas, forerunners of 
Gotama Sakyamuni, who lived in different ages, who had 
all the same miraculous birth, showed the thirty-two signs 
of a great man, and were owners of the Seven ‘Treasures. 
The thirty-two signs are enumerated in full detail. Every 
one of these Buddhas has three palaces, every one has 
three visions of Old Age, Disease, and Death, and a fourth 
vision of a Holy Life, every one conceives the Nidfnas, 
enters the homeless state, thinks of keeping the True 
Religion ' to himself, but is persuaded by god Brahman 
to preach this Religion to all that have ears to hear, turns 
the Wheel of the Law, visits the Heavens of the goxdls— 
in short, the Buddha legend with nearly all its details was 
not only known to the author of the Suttanta, but even 
transferred to every one of the six predecessors of Gotama 
as a dhammata or “ natural thing “in the life of every 
Buddha, I believe with the translators that all these 
theories are considerably later than the Arahat ideal. 
But if so, shall we not have to revise our hypotheses 
about the date of the Nikiyas? According to the trans- 
lators “ we find in this tract the root of that Birana-weed 
which, growing up along with the rest of Buddhism, went 
on spreading so luxuriantly that it gradually covered up 
much that was of value in the earlier teaching, and finally 
led to the downfall, in its home in India, of the ancient 


‘I do not think that we can find « better translation for Dhconmet 
than “ Religion" or “Trae Religion ", | 
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faith". But is it really only “the root of that Birana- 
weed " and not rather the “ Birana-weed” itself that 1s to 
be found in the Mahfipadina-Suttanta ? 

While this Sutta is more important for the history of 
Buddhist literature, the next one, No. xv, the Maha- 
Nidana-Suttanta, or “Great Discourse of Causation”, is 
a discussion on one of the most important points in 
Buddhist teaching, the doctrine of Paticcasamuppada, in 
which the translators see one of the greatest steps in the 
progress of philosophic thought. This is very different 
from Professor Deussen’s! view, who sees in it only a late 
and insignificant dogma of the school. But however high 
or however low we may estimate this theory of Nidanas, 
certain it is that in view of the prominent place the 
doctrine is given in all the books, it must belong to early 
‘Buddhism, and it seems to be—whatever its merits may 
be—the philosophy of early Buddhism. 

But by far the most important of all the Suttantas in 
this volume, and, indeed, in the whole Nikiya literature, 
is the Maha-Parinibbina-Suttanta, “The Book of the 
Great Decease,” as Professor Rhys Davids translates, or 
“The Great Discourse on the (Buddha's) Passing Away”, 
as I would rather translate. This Sutta has already been 
translated by Professor Rhys Davids in vol, xi of the 
Sacred Books of the East (1881). But it is needless to 
say that ao new and revised edition of the translation of 
such an important text is by no means superfluous, The 
Introduction and notes contain also many new contri- 
butions to the study of this most valuable text, in whose 
history so many points remain still to be cleared up. In 
fact, if we could write the history of this one Sutta it 
would be the history not only of the Digha Nikaéya, but 
probably of the whole Tipitaka, As the very suggestive 
list on p. 72 shows, there are no less than thirty-one 
different passages of the Sutta, making up nearly the 

1 Allgemeine (eachichte der Philosophie, 1, 3, p. 169 f, 1008, 
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whole of the text, which recur in other books of the canon. 
If we could tind out the exact mutual relation of these 
texts, we should gain a very good insight into the com- 
pilation or composition of the books from which they 
are taken, Certain it is that the different Pieces of the 
mosaic forming the Suttanta belong to different Aires 
and stages in the development of Buddhism. Putting 
aside all those parts which do not refer to the Parinib. 
bina itself, it is, I believe, not difficult to distinguish at 
least, five strata of literary development in those para- 
graphs only whieh refer to the legends of the Buddha's 
last illness, his decision of passing away at the end of 
three mouths, and his death. 

In ii, 21-6 (the paragraphs are those of the new 
translation in the present volume) the story of the 
Buddha's first illness that befell him in Beluva is told. 
Here the Buddha addresses to Ananda those beautiful and 
remarkable words in which he says that * the Tathagata 
has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who keeps 
something back”, and that “ the Tathagata thinks not 
that it is he who should lead the brotherhoed or that the 
Order is dependent upon him”, and that he did not think 
it necessary to leave any instructions concerning the Order, 
but that his followers should he + lamps unto themselves". 
In this wonderful dialogue the Buddha speaks to Ananda 
entirely like a liuman teacher to his pupil, without the 
least trate of a half-god or of a tsi about him, 

This is quite in keeping with vy, 13-14, where we read 
how Ananda stood leaning against the lintel of the door 
and weeping at the thought of his master passing away, 
whereupon he is called in by the Buddha, who kindly 
addresses to him the words: © Enongh, Ananda, do not let 
yourself be troubled ; do. not weep! Have I not already, 
on former occasions, told you that it is in the very nature 
of all things most near and dear unto us that we must 
divide ourselyes from them, leave them, sever ourselves 
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from them?” ete. Spirit and tone in the two passages 
are the same. But it seems to me impossible that the 
same author who wrote these two passages in which there 
is so much warmth and feeling, and in which the Buddha 
is so entirely human, with nothing of the superhuman, 
whether half-god or thaumaturg, about him—that the © 
same author should have written the paragraphs iii, 7-12 
and 34-41, in which the Buddha, after having fixed the 
time of his death at the end of three months, boasts of his 
Iddhi powers that enable him to remain in the same birth 
for an won, and upbraids Ananda—more after the fashion 
of an angry Resi of old than as it behoves a Buddlia—tor 
not having taken the hint thrown out by him, and asked 
the Master to remain in this life for an won. This 
tradition is probably not much older than that of the 
Council of Rajagaha in the Cullavagga, where Ananda ts 
reproached by the Sangha for not havingasked the Master 
to remain in this life to the end of the Kalpa. A much 
older tradition is that recorded in iii, 48-51, that the 
Buddha, like a yogin (see for instance Bhigsma in the 
Santiparvan), was able to tix the time of his death, but 
where nothing is said about his being able to live for 
a Kalpa. A mere expansion, in fact only a silly multi- 
plication, of the feat related in iil, 41, are the paragraphs 
11, 42-7, where Buddha tells Ananda that he has thrown 
out the suggestion of his being able to remain im this life 
for an won on no less than fourteen former Oecensions 
(nine times at Rajagaha and five times at Vesali). 
Finally, the paragraphs ii, 14-38, where the eight causes 
of an earthquake, the eight kinds of assemblies, the eight 
positions of mastery, and the eight stages of deliverance 
are enumerated, are clearly interpolated from the Ativuttara 
Nikiya! The interpolation in this case is all the more 

' For the two last Suttantas of the Dighn Nikaya, which are entirely 


in the style of the Adguttara Nikiya, see Mre. Rhys Davids, above, 
Pp- 5G-Gi), 
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evident, as the beginning of iii, 34 Joins perfectly well 
with the end of jij, 19, 

Moreover, there can have been no fixed canon of sacred 
hooks in existence when the dialogue of ii, 21-6 was 
written, in which Ananda says that he had taken comfort 
from the thought that the Master would not pass away 
until at least he had left Instructions as touching the Order, 
and in which the Bhikkhus are told to be “lamps unto 
themselves” and to rely upon no other refuge but the 
Dhamma. On the other hand, the sermon on the “ Four 
Great Authorities” (iv, 7-11) presupposes a canon of 
Suttas and Vinaya texts, and such expressions as 
bahussuld, vinayodhard, and mdliidhani, which ean 
only mean “ learned in the Suttantas, versed in the Vinaya. 
texts and in the Summaries” (whether the latter be the 
sources of the Abhidhamma texts or ilready actual 
Abhidhainma texts), presuppose even a threefold canon, 
a kind of Tipitaka! And the passage vi, 3(“when J am 
gone, Ananda, let the Order, if it should so wish, abolish 
all the lesser and minor precepts") can only have been put 
into the mouth of the Master by adherents of a sect 
who actually wished to abolish some of the minor roles 
of the Order, 

Again, the passage jij, 216 certainly excludes any kind 
of Buddha-worship. A teacher who is made to sny that 
he does not even want to be a leader of the brotherhood 
can hardly have yet become an object of worship, On the 
other hand, in the “ Mirror of Truth” (dhamméeddsa), 
taught in ii, 8-9, we find the beginnings of « Buddhist 
Worship, a kind of litany which is. still recited at the 
Patimokkha.® And the well-known final passages of the 
Maha-Parinibbina-Sutta refer to the worship of Buddha 
relics and the erection of stipas. Thus the Maha- 


1 Boe Copleston, Auddhian, p. 45, 
* Bee Herbert Baynes in Wiener Heitechrift fiir dic Kunde dew 
MVorgenianda, x, 249 1. 1Sthi, 
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Parinibbana-Sutta is very probably a late and enlarged 
version of a very old and much shorter Parinibbina-Sutta. 
But all this is typical for the composition or compilation 
of the whole Digha Nikaya, and even of the whole 
Tipitaka. In the whole collection and in every one 
collection (for all books of the canon are collections) we 
shall have to distinguish several strata of Buddhist 
thought and literary activity, separated from each other 
probably by centuries. Only a very small portion of the 
Maha-Parinibbana-Suttanta can belong to the earliest 
stratum of Buddhist literature, and its final redaction must 
have taken place at a comparatively late date, as lute as 
any of the latest parts of the Pali canon. 

Nor ean any of the other Suttantas in this volume be 
referred to the earliest literature of Buddhism. Both 
No. xvii and No. xvii, the Mahisudassana-Suttanta 
and the Jana-Vasabha-Suttanta, are (as the trans- 
Intors have already pointed out) mere expansions of 
passages in the Mahi-Parinibbana-Suttanta. No. xvii ts 
a regular Jitaka. The Jitaka No, 95 in our dataka 
Commentary is only a short summary of the Suttanta or, 
as there are some textunl ditferences, of a slightly different 
version of the Suttanta. No, xix, the Mahigovinda- 
Suttanta, is also a Jaitaka. All these Suttas, as well 
as the two following ones, No. xx (Mahaisamaya- 
Suttanta) and No, xxi (Sakkapanha-Suttanta), 
are mythological. They lead us into the worlds of the 
gods, and are meant to show that the very gods owe all 
their heavenly bliss only to their having been good 
Ruddhists in some former life, and that even the highest 
gods know how to appreciate the religion of Buddha, 
The most interesting of these Suttantas is No, xxi, “The 
Questions of Sakka.” It must have been as edifying to 
the Buddhists of old as it is curious to us moderns to read 
how Sukka, the king of the gods, hardly ventures to 
approach the great Buddha, wherefore he first sends the 
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heavenly musician Paficasikha to soften the heart of the 
Exalted One (which the said musician, strangely enough, 
does by a love-song): to sew how Sakka, after being 
introduced by Paficasiklia, is reeeived by the Buddha in 
a very kind but condescending manner; how Sakka 
learns that it is only through the religion of the Buddha 
that the highest states may be attained; how the god's 
questions are answered by the Master. and the king of 
the gods, having acquired all the happiness of a pupil of 
the Buddha, tinally, in an outbreak of highest enthusiasm, 
pays homage to the Supreme Teacher. The translators, 
comparing the Buddhist Sakka with the Vedie Indra, 
conclude that “it is evident that Sakka and Indra are 
quite different conceptions”. No doubt they are if we 
think of the Indra of the Vedic hymns. But the Buddhists 
were probably not the first to degrade the king of the 
gods. Indra isa menial of Siva in. the Saiva leoends, 
amd of Visnu in the Vaisnava legends, Compare the 
Paficendropakhyina in the First Book of the Mahabharata, 
Where Indra is treated with irony approaching: to contempt 
by god Siva and punished for his want of respect Lowards 
the latter. But even in older Brahmanie myths and 
legends, ¢.e. the Nahusa myth (Mehéhhdrate, y. 11-17), 
Indra has to flee from Vrtra, whereupon Nahusa takes 
possession of his throne, which Indra indeed afterwards 
regains. but not without the help of Visnu, and only 
because Nahusa has offended the grent Isi Avustya. Tn 
another EBrahmanie legend, when Indra rnises his arm to 
Hing his thunderbolt against the Rei Cyavana, the god's 
arm 18 paralysed by the latter, and he is frightened to 
death by the monster Mado (Intoxication) created by the 
same Rei, And in more than one Epic and Pauranic myth 
Indra is humbled by one or other of the great sis, In 
the Krsna legend, too, it is Indra who gets the worst: of 
it when he sends down «a storm to punish Krana, and this 
hero holds up the mountain Govardhana like an umbrella 
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to protect himself and the cowherds against Indra’s 
showers, whereupon Indra humbly acknowledges the 
supremacy of Krena—Visnu. And just as Sakka is made 
to sing the praises of the Buddha in our Suttanta, so is 
in the Visnu-Purina a hymn to Sri put into the mouth of 
Indra. It is, | beheve, rather this Epic and Pauranic 
than the Vedie coneeption of Indra that should be 
compared with the Sakka of the Buddhist texts. 

As literary compositions these mythological Suttantas 
are rather inferior. In this respect the two last Suttantas 
of this volume rank higher. No. xxii, the Maha- 
Satipatthina-Suttanta, is a well-tinished dialogue. 
But it is only an expansion of the tenth Sutta of the 
Majjhima-Nikiya, and is therefore ealled the “ Great 
Iiscourse on the Setting-up of Mindfulness”. The last 
Suttanta in this volume, the Piyisi-Suttanta, is one 
of those few dialogues i the Nikayas which are not 
mere discourses of the Buddha, only interrupted now and 
then by words of approval or by a“ yes” or “no” of the 
interlocutor, but real dialogues that may well be compared 
with those of Platon. But the question is whether this 
dialogue is originally Buddhist. Professor Leumann’ has 
fully discussed the Jaina parallel to the Payfisi dialogue, 
the legend and dialogue of Paesi, and has already pointed 
out how curious it is that the Buddhist Thera Kassapa 
should defend the soul-dogma against the unbeliever 
Payasi. I also believe with the same scholar that in many 
respects the Jaina version of the story is the better of the 
two, Certain it is that the dialogue is not only perfectly in 
accordance with the Jaina teaching, but that the questions 
of Pavesi are also logically connected with the introductory 
legend. For Kesi (corresponding to the Kassapa in the 
Buddhist Suttanta) is here said to be ahohkiya and 
annajivi, that is, “near the goal” and “ believing In 


| Actes du Géme congres internat. des Orientalistes, tenu en 1853 
a Leide, ii, 2, 467 i. 
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soul (jiva) as different (anya) from body”. It is a pity 
that the translators do not refer to the Jaina parallel 
at all. 

Thus everything tends to show that the Digha Nikiya 
is by no means one of the earliest and most original 
productions of the Buddhists, but that on the other hand 
it is one of the most important works for the history of 
Buddhist literature, All students of Buddhism and Indian 
literature will therefore be thankful for this new con- 
tribution to our knowledge of these texts. For we have 
here not only translations of sometimes very difficult 
texts, but also introductions and notes which are full of 
suggestive remarks on points of Buddhist teaching and 
on literary questions, May we not have to wait too long 
for the third and final volume! 

M. WISTERNITZ. 


CoMPENDIUM OF PatLosoriy, being a Translation now 
made for the first time from the Original Pali of the 
Abhidhammattha-Sangaha, with Introductory Essay 
and Notes by Suwk ZaN AuNG, B.A. Revised and 
edited by Mrs. Rays Davips. pp. xxvi and 298. 
London: published for the Pali Text Society by 
Henry Frowde, 1910. 

This book is the result of the joint labour of a Western 
philosopher and Pali scholar, Mrs. Rhys Davids, and 
& Burmese Buddhist scholar, Shwe Zan Aung, B.A. 
Mr, Aung has had the advantage of studying Abhidhamma 
ot “philosophy”! under the learned monks of Burma. 
Burma has always been a seat of Abhidhamma learning. 
* Bhikkhus from Ceylon come now, as in days of old, to 

‘Mra. Rhys Davids now considers * philosophy" to be the best 
transiation of the term AlAidiamma. And if, aa 7 think, [Ane is 


best translated by “religion”, AbAidiamnn may well be taken na onal 
to the ** philosophy of religion ". | 
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study philosophy under the Theras of Burma, so renowned 
are the latter for proficiency in this subject.” But 
Mr. Aung is also versed in Western philosophy, and, besides, 
his whole manuseript has passed through the hands of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, who had also written a translation 
of her own of the Abhidhammattha-Sangaha and sent it 
to Mr. Aung, who collated it with his own translation, 
‘Thus the translation now before us is, in the best and 
fullest sense of the words, the result of Eastern and 
Western effort combined. 

The work here translated is “a primer of psychology 
and philosophy " which, as we are informed by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, has been studied in Cevlon and Burma for 
probably eight centuries. It is ascribed to a teacher 
named Anuruddha, who is said to have lived earlier than 
the twelfth and later than the eighth century a.p. In 
Burma it is “classed under a group of classical summaries, 
or compendia, entitled Let-than, or Little-finger Manuals, 
nine in number, and having, most of them, an exegetical 
literature belonging to each work”. This compendium 
has been commented on more than any of the others. It 
treata of the same subject-matter as Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-magga, but has a different object in view. The 
Vieuddhi-magya is ethical in its end, while the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha is psychological. “The two works are 
thus to some extent mutually complementary, and as such 
still hold the field as modern text-books for students 
of Buddhism in Buddhist countries." The text was 
published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society os ¢arly 
as 1884 by Professor Rhys Davids. 

To the ordinary Western reader it will seem strange 
that these endless dry and terse categories, tilling page 
after page, interrupted only by mnemonic summaries in 
which the subject-matter is still further condensed, should 
be termed “ philosophy ", and stranger still that a book con- 
sisting of hardly anything but dry lists and summaries—the 
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merest skeleton of a system—should rank as one of 
the most important treatises on philosophy in Buddhist 
countries. In fact, I much doubt if the book itself would 
convey any meaning to a Western mind had not Mr. Aung 
himself, in a well-written Introductory Essay (pp. 1-76), 
given a brief résumé of the teaching contained in the 
Compendium, and added numerous explanatory notes to 
his translation. But even so, it needs such a sympathetic 
student of Buddhist thought as Mrs. Rhys Davids to 
discern in this crudest outline of a system a psychological 
and ethical philosophy which after all deserves to be 
placed side by side with the best efforts of the great 
thinkers of the world. 

The Editor herself anticipates “that the cursory reader, 
even if not unversed in our own psychological method, 
will not get past a feeling of repulsion and impatience”. 
But Iam sure this feeling will give way to a feeling of 
respect for these earnest, if somewhat pedantic, Buddhist 
thinkers, when that cursory reader has read the Editor's 
Preface, especially her fine remarks (pp. xvli-xxiv) on 
the merits of the Buddhist way of analysing mind, on the 
close alliance between psychology and ethics in Indian 
philosophy, on Buddhist “mysticism”, and on the parallelism 
hetween Herakleitean and Buddhist philosophy. 

While the Editor's Preface will probably be to most 
Western readers (as it was to the present writer) the most 
intrinsically interesting part of the book, the Appendix 
(pp. 220-85), which contains Mr. Aung's extensive notes 
on some of the most important technical terms of Buddhist 
philosophy, will be found extremely useful by all students 
of Buddhism. More especially I would point out the 
very lucid and highly instructive discussions on the vexed 
question of the Paticcasamuppada and on the true meaning 
of the term Samkhari. Three useful indexes add to the 
usefulness of the volume, for which both the English editor 
and the Burmese author deserve our best thanks, and on 
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the publication of which the Pali Text Society is to be 
heartily congratulated. | 
: M. WINTERNITZ, 


Tue VEDAS anD THEIR ANGAS anp Urancas. Vol. L By 
Bean Lau, B.A., Shastri, M.R.A.S. ‘Lahore, 1910. 
The alternative title of Mr. Behari Lal's work, The 

Thesaurus of Knowledge Divine and Temporal, indicates 

not inadequately the purpose with which he has written. 

We are all familiar with the strange works found in old 

libraries which expound all science, human and divine, in 

the light of the Bible, and which in each generation 
reinterpret the holy seripture to make it conform with the 
ideas of the day. So Mr. Behari Lal reinterprets the 

Raverda, and finds in it the tenets of his own creed, which 

seers to us to be allied to that of the Bhigavatas: he 

believes in the reality of matter, of the individual soul, 
and of a personal divinity, and all these he finds in the 

Raveda as properly interpreted. 

Proper interpretation necessarily involves the throwing 
to the winds of philology and of native tradition alike, 
and the resort to mysticism. We must satisfy ourselves 
with mentioning but a few of the author's conclusions > 
there is no human or animal sacritice in the’ Vedas;* 
Glabheta. means wpaywiyita, Le. using in &. proper way to 
acquire merit, Le, giving it away; avadyat: denotes the 
warking with colour of the limbs of the animals given ; 
mame means bran, not flesh; the legend of Sunahéepa 
ieans that the individual soul supplicates the Almighty 
God to save him from bondage. On the other hand, 
there is held to be no trace of ancestor-worship in the 
Vedas, but transmigration * is essentially a part of the 
Vedic belief, as it is of Mr. Behari Lal, and its existence 
is proved and its ultimate acceptance by the Western world, 


+ pp. 30402, * pp. 253-308. * Pp. SSE 
jnAx 1O11. Th 
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as by Pythagoras, is asserted. It is right to add that the 
author is well acquamted with the texts with which he 
deals, and might have done good work had he accepted 
more orthodox principles of interpretation. 

It is hardly necessary to say more as to the work, but 
as ma second volume is promised, perhaps we may remind 
the author that Professor Max Miiller was professor, not 
at Cambridge but at Oxford. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


History or Casre in -Ixpra. By Surupnar VY. 
Kerxar, Ph.D, Vol. I. 

This volume is based on a thesis presented for the 
degree of Ph.D. at Cornell University, and is deserving of 
the favourable decision given by the authorities there. 
It is one of the most lamentable results of the present 
methods of University teaching in India, that students 
there are not incited to interest in the history of their 
own country, So far as the examinations deal at all 
with the literature or history of India they lay stress on 
the grammatical and literary side rather than on the 
eritical methods of historical inquiry, just as they used to 
do in England half a century or more ago. They are 
a test of memory rather than of thought or method. It 
Is encouraging to tind a student trained in the semi- 
German methods of an American University producing 
such work as the essay under review. 

This volume is the first of an intended series of volumes, 
ouch one to be devoted to some particular aspect of the 


question of caste. In this first volume the evidence of 


Manu is collected and discussed, and a somewhat discursive 
introduction gives us glimpses of the author's views. This 
method seems awkward. In discussing any historical 
problem so large and intricate it would be much more 
convenient to have begun at the beginning. The author 
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himself has seen this, and excuses his method by the 
plea that the law book of the Mimavas is authoritative 
on the matter of caste. But is it always so—for the 
periods before and after it reached its present shape, as 
mueh os for its own period ? Is it not probable that, like 
all other ancient and sacred codes of custom, it also was 
the outgrowth of a school rather than the work of 
a single author, and contains phrases and paragraphs of 
very different dates / The author, indeed, admits as much 
quite early in the book, only to ignore it afterwards. He 
uses Manu as a homogeneous work, and supposes that the 
author of it was a Magadha Brahmin, who wrote it 
between 227 and 320 ax. This date, in his opinion, 1s 
that of the earliest period at which certain tribes 
mentioned in Manu can have been known in the valley 
of the Ganges. But that would only give us, nob the 
date at which the text as we uow have it was actually 
constituted, but only a terminus @ quo, The latest 
editor of the existing text may, for all that this argument 
shows, have lived a good deal later—at any time during 
the period in which the tribes were thus known, And 
though on p. 96 he uses expressions in Manu as evidence 
for “ his time and his locality ", on p. 52he blames authors 
who do not use Manu (and the epies and the dramas) as 
evidence of customs current many centuries before it (or 
the epics or the dramas) were written, 

The introduction has many acute observations, but the 
above is not the only inconsistency. At p. 29, when 
comparing (most properly) European customs with Indian, 
the Swedes and the Germans are called civilized nations. 
But on p. 23 another nation, generally acknowledged to 
be quite their equals in civilization, are mocked at as 
“ensteless barbarians“. | 

Again, on pp. 90-100, we have a well-considered and 
convineing argument that no one of the four wornas 
(lit. “ colours") was a caste in the techmienl sense of the 
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term. Yet on p. 5 the Brahmins are called a caste, and 
the many hundred castes into which they are really 
divided are called sub-castes. Our author attaches very 
great importance to the exact use of the terms involved. 
He diseusses the exact usage of each native word (pati, 
vernd, samara, dharma, ete). He gives a definition 
of the Anglo-Indian word ceste (which, a5 is well known, 
does ot correspond to any native word), and yet in the 
use of this term, so important in the discussion, his 
practice is not in agreement with his own definition. 

After the introduction the author gives us in succession 
a summary of the views expressed by Manu on each of 
the most important considerations to be considered in the 
history of caste. So far as I know, this has not been done 
before, except in a fragmentary manner. It is here quite 
well done, and at sufficient length; and the treatment 
will give permanent value to the work. The writer is 
apparently a young Maritha Brahmin. It is a disadvantage 
that his work is mainly apologetic of the orthodox position, 
but it is also an advantage to us to have the Brahmin views 
on this important matter so ably and uncompromisingly 
expounded, We shall look forward to the later volumes, 
especially those in which the periods earlier than Manu 
are to be treated. 

T. W. Rays Davins, 


HEBRAISCHES UND ARAMAISCHES WORTERBUCH ZUM ALTEN 
TestaMEstT. Mit Einsehaltung und Analyse aller 
schwer erkennbaren Formen, Deutung der Kigen- 
namen sowie der masoretischen Randbemerkungen, 
und emem deutseh-hebriischen Wortregister. Von 
Dr. phil. und theol. Epvarp Kisie, 8vo; pp. vii, 
663. Leipzig, 1910. 

In the Index to Part I of his Lehrgebtiude Professor 

Kénig compiled an almost complete Hebrew vocabulary. 

To supplement this, and thus to convert it into a real 
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dictionary, was but one step. Students of Hebrew will be 
grateful that this step was taken, as it resulted in the 
production of a work the distinguishing features of which 
arw terseness and reliability. It represents the final stage 
of the same author's studies, which aimed at following up 
the intrinsic (foyiseh-psycholoyische) connexion between 
the various moditications in the meanings of words. This 
wethod, the author considers, furthers the progress of 
Hebrew lexicography, as well as of semasiology in general. 
He also remarks in his preface that he thought it his duty 
to pay attention to the demand for the explanation of the 
proper nouns in the Old Testament, a demand incompletely 
responded to in previous works of the same kind. This 
was to be supplemented by a critical treatment of the 
multifarious questions connected with Hebrew lexicography. 
A higher aim than this cannot be conceived, and although 
no one perhaps is better fitted to achieve it than the 
author, it cannot be denied that the difficulties still to be 
overcome are enormous, particularly as regards the first 
item. The obscurities in the original meaning of Hebrew 
words are frequently so great that they are almost 
impenetrable. The development of word mennings does 
not always proceed on strictly logical lines. The original 
meaning of Hebrew roots is In many cases entirely lost, 
whilst the cognate languages are of little or no aid to their 
recovery. How, then, is the logico-psychological method 
to be applied? In spite of all this one cannot but agree 
with the author that a Hebrew dictionary cannot be 
compiled without constant recourse to the other Semitic 
languages to their widest extent, and Arabie in particular. 
Unfortunately it is not unnecessary to lay some stress on 
this need, as there are still occasional voices raised, even in 
academic circles in this country, which declare an isolated 
study of Hebrew possible. 

As to the arrangement of the work one can only applaud 
the author's system. Obscure forms, in which the Hebrew 
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language abounds, are inserted im the places assigned to 
them by their initial letter in the alphabetical order of the 
articles, but they are accompanied by references: to their 
roots, No one will, of course, expect finality in this 
respect, as the derivations of very many of these will 
remain a matter of dispute. Needless to say that this also 
applies to the meaning of many words the etymology of 
which is free from doubt, This will best be illustrated by 
the few stray remarks following here. 

ON No. xxxiv, 10, which the author derives 
from 4 MS, is probably a denominativum of MMS, and 
therefore only indirectly connected with that root; “VIS 
is not “ belt" (Giirtel) in general, but “a tight-fitting loin- 
cloth ( 31)", Bee Robertson Smith in JOR. iv, p. 289; 
SOSWR, which Professor King derives from 590, seems 
to be an enlarged form of "JE’S (analogous to Y2)). The 
resemblance is obvious, This derivation might also throw 
fame light on the meaning of the disputed word FWEST 
(Ezek. viii, 17), which Kinig takes to signify “a branch”, 
against Gesenius-Buhl, A further parallel is given by the 
expression DvD) ‘S"2'N (Hos iii, 5), and thus revenls 
a whole coneatenation of ideas and actions connected with 
Baal-worship. ovSy) has scarcely anything to do with 
Vv 553, but is probably contracted from oiSys Is not the 
first syllable of DIVA mutilated from 17, Arab. ae ! 
Professor Kinig’s somewhat hesitating derivation of -- 
from MYT is not encouraging, The word must have some 
connexion with Arabic . 23. Lagurde's derivation of the 
verbal stems of bea from Arab, cis can hardly be 
assailed, Even the Po'al boys. conveying the iden of 
(mentally) blinding, belongs to the same group, Tt is 
therefore not obvious why the author has divided this 
paragraph into two separate ones, Whether o559 is 
derived from S53 as Konig does, is, to say the lenst, 
doubtful. May it mot be taken as contracted from 
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yoann? The author's remarks on AMM and MAM are 
thoroughly acceptable. This root is probably identical 
with Aramaic FMD and +72, “to fly.” 

The author himself will not expect that the student 
avrees with all he says, but he is suggestive and stimulating 
on every page of his book. This in itself is a merit of no 
ean significance. 

. H. HinscHrebp. 
Ixivia Ampanica. An introduction to spoken Amharic. 
By C,H. Anmuruster. Part T: Grammar. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1908.—Part Il: English-Ambharic 
Vocabulary, with Phrases. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1910. 

The series of works treating of Ambaric, the chief 
commercial language of Abyssinia, has, together with 
the increased interest which European states take in 
the Empire of the Negus, considerably increased in past 
years. 

Among the publications of recent years on this subject 
one of the most important is that by Armbruster, who, 
having lived in the Sudan for many years, had there ariel 
in Abyssinia many opportunities of studying the living 
language on the spot. Thus he was able to collect 
material about the Amharic language which had never 
heen gathered before, and could give os examples for rules 
many sentences which he had heard spoken by the natives 
themselves. 

These great advantages resulting from Armbruster'’s 
practical knowledge of the language are confronted by 
some few disadvantages resulting from the same fact. 
Many a correct and valuable example has not been very 
clearly explained from a linguistie-historical point of view, 
many a grammatical rule has not been sharply enough 
defined. (For details I refer to my discussion in Oriental- 
istische Literaturzeitung, 1911, coll. 73 seqq,) 
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As a concession to the practical employment of this 
work, the author has handled material in various parts of 
the book which it would have been better to collect under 
one heading. But this defect is of little consequence 
eoinpared with the many advantages of this work, and we 
owe great thanks to the writer, who, during seventeen 
years service in the Tropics, untiringly devoted his few 
leisure hours to scientitic observations and work, and we 
congratulate him on the great success which the two 
volumes of the Initia Amharica have had. 

In « short introduction the writer tells us, in a few 
words, how the Amharic language has spread, of its 
dialects, and the historical place it oceupices among the 
Semitic languages. Then he gives us, in the very 
instructive paragraphs 3-8, a very detailed deseription of 
the phonology of the language, In these paragraphs there 
are numerous excellant data which he has collected. I Wan 
very pleased to observe that Armbruster, without having 
any knowledge of my work, arrived at the same results as 
I did in my “ Proben aus Ambarischem Volksmunde ”/ 
supported by many observations of the pronunciation of 
Aleka Taje, formerly lecturer at the Oriental College, 
University, Berlin. 

The treatment of the nouns and verbs, and many 
examples, will be especially weleome to those who are 
beginning to learn Ambaric without having any previous 
acquaintance with a Semitic langunge. Detailed tables 
show how, for instance, the suffixes are attached to the 
different forms of the nouns and verbs. In like manner 
Armbruster gives numerous paradigms for the forma of 
the regular and irregular verbs, and all the verbs being 
repeated 3 in an appendix of about 200 pages in length this 
is perhaps an exaggeration of attention to the subject. 

The science of the accentuation is especially difficult, 


In” oo des Seminars fir Orientalische Sprachen ", tome x, 
Barlin, 1907 
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because, as in the Italian language, the accent seems to 
glide over the whole word with equal stress, and it requires 
keen observation to comprehend the correct accentuation 
of the word and sentence. If Armbruster, when showing 
the accentuation, sometimes gives rules engendered by his 
own observations, which do not correspond with observa- 
tions made by others and myself, this must be attributed 
to peculiarities of dialect formerly unknown to us, and in 
this he has rendered us a great service. Here I should 
like to mention one. In the provinces of Godjam and 
Matsha the relative sentence has the plural form of the 


noun. In Amharic one generally says “he who has 


gone" =jahéda, “those who have gone = jahédes, but in 
hoth the above-mentioned provinces Armbruster has also 
heard yahédotsh for the latter (Le. the plural ending of 
the noun; ef, man=set ; men =sattotsh). 

Armbruster's treatment of the syntax is wholly sufficient 
for practical purposes. With regard to the position of the 
difficult parts of the sentence, it must be remarked that 
the examples given by him are not always taken from the 
language of the educated, but from everyday colloquial 
language. 

The very exact manner in which Armbruster ives lis 
transcription is particularly advantageous. These are 
not merely circumseriptions of the written words, but on 
the contrary render every word exnetly as it 1s heard. 
Hereby all the variations of the seven series of the vowels 
of the Amharic and its consonants are distinguished with 
great aecuracy. 

It is gratifying to remark o similar delicate accuracy iti 
the second volume of the Initia Amharica, the English- 
Amharic dictionary, ‘This work serves a purely practical 
purpose, and hereby discharges its duty exceedingly well 
Almost every word necessary for everyday language and 
correspondence is contained in the book, 

A great number of phrases taken from the living 
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language have been added to the list of words, Heré, too, 
we are in many cases made acquainted with dialectical 
peculiarities. 

The third volume of the Jnifia Ambarica, which 
handles: the English-Amhuric conversation, is in the press, 
and will, it is to be hoped, appear before long. 

In conclusion, 1 should like in the name of all our 
colleagues to thank again the writer for his exeellent work, 
and to express the hope that he may in future continue to 
énrich our science with many an interesting work. 


LUGEN MtTTwocn, 
BERLIN, 
A wiyuat, TTT. 


DIE ALTEN SEIDENSTRASSEN ZWISCHEN CHINA UND SYRIEX. 
I. Von Acsert Herrmans. Heft XXT: Quellen und 
Forsehungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographies, 
Mit emer Karte. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buehhand- 
Jung, 1910. 

This brochure of 130 pages is a contribution to one of 
those bypaths of research full of interest to the student 
of bygone times, whether his favourite study he history 
or geography, and, in this case, fascinating to the Sinologni 
as well, Herr Herrmann well says that “in der Verkehrs- 
geschichte des Altertumsa hat kaum ein Handelsprodukt 
eme so hervorragende Rolle gespielt wie die Seide™. 
So valuable was silk in those olden times that it wns 
described both in old Rome and ancient China as worth 
its weight in gold. 

Aristotle appears to have been the first to notice the 
silkworm in Western literature (ffist, Anim. v, 19 
(17), 11 (6)), which he deseribes with fair AcCUnLey 


| Fide Hirth's Chine and the Boman Orient, p 225 and o. 2 where 
he cites “Vita Aurelinni, «. 45, in Seriptt, Hist, Auy,, quoted by 
PrieWlaeader, Le, vol. iii (Sth ed., 1881)," and also alludes ta the 
Fhuo-win (see Wylie, p. 8), 
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considering his vague knowledge of the creature. 
That there was a large trade in silk between the East 
and the West is well attested by the veracious Chinese 
historians. By the trade in this commodity the Chinese 
doubtless first acquired (.c, 120) their knowledge of 
the distant countries of Ta-ts'in (Syria) and Tiiao chih 
(Babylonia). The Parthians and other nations were the 
intermediaries between the Chinese and the inhabitants 
of the countries named above in this trade, and certain 
products of these Western nations reached China as the 
result; One of the few foreign words in the Chinese 
language (the sum-total of these till just recently was 
only 282) is due to this intercourse with Parthia. It is 
the name of one of the products thus obtained, viz. benzoin, 
which is described as Parthian. 

No book on this ancient intercourse would be complete 
without at least reference to Chang Ch‘ien and Pan Ch'ao 
of the two Han dynasties, Our author in his trans- 
literation of Chinese names follows the French spelling 
of M. Chavannes and renders these as Tschang Kien and 
Pan Tsch‘an. Chang Ch'ien was “the first explorer of 
Western countries about 120 nc.” He introduced foreign 
hemp into China, The other famous traveller, the general 
Pan Ch'ao (at the close of the first century), despatched 
Kan Ying on a mission to Syria; but the latter only 
reached the coast of the Persian Gulf, where he wus 
dissuaded (probably by the employers of Syrian ship- 
owners) from proceeding farther, and thus gi ving 
‘nformation to their merchants as to the price of silk im 
China, on which such enormous profits were being made. 
The Hou-han-shu tells us this profit was 10 per cent., and 
the Chin-shu that it was 100 per cent. 

It is impossible to notice all the subjects touched upon 
in this pamphlet, but amongst them are such as thes 
reasons for the late contact between the Chinese and 
the civilization or culture of the West, the beginning of 


*~ 
— 
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the inter-Asian intercourse, the faults incident to the first 
commercial intercourse of the Chinese and the consequences, 
the historical works of Sst-ma Chien, the Annals of the 
former and latter Han dynasties, and other Chinese works. 

Our author refers to Dr. Stein's researches and discoveries 
in Turkestan, where he obtained about 8,000 MSS. and 
documents, or portions of such, in nearly twelve different 
writings and speeches. Doubtless, as the full results of 
these and other archmwological discoveries are made known, 
our knowledge of these ancient commercial routes and 
dealings will be further increased. 

J. Dven Bats. 


Les Derxiers BarRBares: Cue, Timer. MOoNGOLIE. 
Par le Commandant D'Ollone, 5* édition. Paris: 
Pierre Lafitte & Cie, éditeurs, 1911. 


This. book is one of the results of the “Mission D'Ollone”, 
The Mission D'Ollone is one of those scientific expeditions 
which our French neighbours know so well how to equip 
and send out to add to our knowledge of things but 
partially known or wholly hidden from Western ken. 
The author was the leader, but he was ably assisted hy 
three of his compatriots—two lieutenants (since promoted 
to captaincies) and a quartermaster of the Army (now 
a sous-lieutenant), These were the principal members, and 
they were accompanied by Annamites and Chinese. Being 
#0 inilitary in its personnel, the approval of the Minister of 
War was obtained: and, on the other hand, to prevent. 
umbrage from what might be considered too much of 
4 military character to a scientific expedition, the Mission 
was put under the official patronage of the French 
Geographical Society. Financial aid was forthcoming 
from le Ministére de I'Instruction and that of the Colonies, 
a8 well as from the Government of Indo-China and a couple 
of learned societies. 
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Thus armed and provided, three years (1906-9) were 
spent in exploration, travel, and research, After two 
months in Cambodia, Cochin- China, Tonkin, and the 
borders of _Kwang-tung, they proceeded to Yunnan, and 
here, as an instance of the great and rapid changes that 
are taking place in China, it may be noted that this 
journey took the party sixteen days on horseback, though 
now, on rail, on a different route, it can be aecomplished 
in two. 

Travelling into unknown regions, sealing precipitous 
heights, diving into deep valleys, discovering customs of 
the aborigines, bringing to light Lolo and Miau Tsz books, 
finding subterranean rivers, shooting rapids, tramping on 
foot, riding on horseback, astonishing the unsophisticated 
natives with the marvellous performances of automatic 
fire-arms, making friends with savages, with infinite tact | 
surmounting opposition by eraft meeting craft, ferreting 
out the history of these primitive tribes, travelling with 
the Dalai Lama, attacked by Tibetans—what more could 
travellers hope or wish for ? 

All this is written in a pleasant style, and the accounts 
of little - known people afford much pleasure in the 
perusal—in short, this is a most interesting book of travel. 

All the members of the mission braved dangers and 
undertook tasks that might well appal the ordinary man. 
As one instance of their perseverance under difficulties the 
lender at one time set himself for half a month to try to 
vain an insight into the Lolo writing. A Lolo taught him, 
but he gn French, so another Lolo interpreted the 
first one’s knowledge into Chinese and then an interpreter 
turned the latter into French. The Frenchman sums up | 
the result of such o mode of study by saying, “ Mais javoue | 
qu'il demande une certain dose de patience!" One would | 
think so indeed, 

Qur French author agrees with Baber in deseribing the 
Lolos as «tine race physically, Of them he says, “ Crest 
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un peuple qui jouera un rile dans les destinées de 
Orient.” 

Strange that in the midst of the Chinese Empire the 
aborigines are able to enslave Chinese to labour for them, 
The feudal syaten 18 In Voge amongst these tribes, and 
the Commandant deseribes their social systems, with their 
nobles, serfs, and slaves. 

No book about a country, it has been remarked, is 
eqiiplete without pictures, and nowadays that the sun is 
enlisted on the traveller's behalf to be his artist, we get 
life-like bite which the skilful eye of the voyagewr has 
detected as typical of the scenes which pass before his eves, 
relieved by groups or single figures of the inhabitants, 
true to life as well, This book is beautifully illustrated 
with finely executed peeps of the country traversed, and 
the nataves in their peculiar dress and their houses and 
temples, 

Our author had less difficulty in taking photographs 
than some travellers have. In facet, the Lolos were eager 
to pose before the camera. He aseribes this to the pains 
which he took to explain the matter to them, and says he 
has found his plan effective in both Africa and Asia. But 
this does not appear to take into account the superstitious 
fear which no amount of explanation will overcome. For 
example, we have a distinet rewembrance of the intro- 
duction of photography ‘into China, and how this dread 








= 


the souls of not a few, who feared that a 
presentment of themselves on the photographie plate would 
detach one of the seven animal Spirits they possessed, and 
this, thus abstracted from them, would prove disastrous, 

The Commandant appears to have formed a just estimate 
of Chinese character, instits bane, 8 ths State of the 
country’, and a truthful idea HE Venled every now 
and then, For example, “ En Chine t tout est délabreé, mais 
presque rien nest vieux,” 

What does the author mean by saying that the last 
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emperor of the Ming Dynasty (“le dernier empereur de 
la dynasty des Ming”) fled to the Hang Yi fu in Kwei 
Chow and made it his capital at the Manchu conquest 7 


The last emperor committed suicide at Peking when all| 


seemed lost, 

It may be noted that the goddess “ Avalokitegvara” on 
p 211 is the same deity os “Kwan-yn, Deéesse de la 
Miséricorde” on p, 223. The two are identical now m 
Northern Buddhism, whatever may be thought of the idea 
that they may have been of separate origin. (Vide Eitel's 
Hunabook: of Chinese Buddhiem.) While in a critical 
vein, it may just be remarked that one misses an index, 
which the size of the book and its importance demand. 

The ill-fated Lieutenant Brooks was met by the author, 
in these wilds of China, shortly before his tragic end. 

“Dr, Stein's interesting and important discoveries in 
Turkestan, it is noted, have been followed up by the 
French in the person of M. Pelliot, whom our author 
likewise met. 

But it is impossible in a short review to notice all the 
sulient points of interest in this work which merit attention, 
such, for instance, as the wonderful seulptured rocks, and 
many other things which, with an eye open for what is 
new and strange, our author deseribes. 

We await with interest the publication of the full 
results of this mission—geographical, topographical, 
philological, ethnographical, ete. These results are thus 
summed up: “8,000 kilométres diitinéraires, dont 2,700 
absolument nouveaux; 2,000 photographies de types, 


eostumes, monuments, paysages caractéristiques; plus de. 
200 mensurations complétes: 46 voeabulaires de dialectes }) 


on chinois ; 4 dietionnaires d'éeritures indigenes jusque- 





incounnes ou indechifirées; 32° manuserits lolos; 225 


inscriptions relatives i I'histoire, en chinois, sanserit, 


in, mongol, mandchou, arabe, lolo; les monographies 
"pres itauya bles de 42 villes, de nombreux objets 
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de collection, armes, utensiles, poteries, monnaies, peintures, 
ete, ... entin des observations abondantes. Liensemble 
de nos documents ne pourrait étre présenté en moins de 
sept volumes, dont la publication est déja commencée.” 


J. DYER BALL. 


A Cninese-EsGiisn Dicrionany 18 THE CANTONESE 
Diacect. By Dr. Ersest Joun Erren. Revised 
and enlarged by IMMANUEL Gorrtien GENAHR, of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society, Hong - Kong: 
Kelly & Walsh, 

The Cantonese is one of the most important of the 
languages spoken in China, and is not simply a dialect 
of a standard language, as the word dialect, which usage 
and custom has linked with it, might lead one to suppose. 
Tt is the standard language itself of « population falling 
not far short of that of Italy, and has a number of distinct 
dialects of its own, 

_ It is the speech of the larger number of the inhabitants 

of the Canton or Kwong Tung Provinee, which contains 

a population of well on for thirty-two millions, Nor is its 

use confined to the one province, for it is spoken in some 

parts of the neighbouring Kwong Si Province, and there 
are also numerous Cantonese to be found seattered over 
different parts of China, while the great majority of 

Chinese who emigrate to our British Colonies and to 

foreign lands are natives of the Kwong Tung Provinee, 

Cantonese has traces (as some of the other Chinese 
languages also have) of the ancient speech of China, still 
preserved and in daily use in some of its sounds. Our 
first intercourse with the Chinese was with the speakers 
of this language, as for many long years Canton was the 
only port where trade with foreign nations was permitted, 
It was not, however, till after many years of intercourse 


| that a Cantonese—English Dictionary was prepared. The 
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author was Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., who was 
afterwards Secretary of Legation and Chargé d'Affnires 
for the United States at the Court of Peking. It was 
based on a small Chinese lexicographical work, and was 
a great boon to all students of Cantonese. 

Tt was an octavo volume of 725 pages; but the limitations 
of typographical work in Chinn at that time necessitated 
the use of poor paper, which tore easily, and there was not 
a sufficiently small fount of type readily available to be 
used for the phrases given as examples, or the exigencies 
of space prevented its employment, This latter especially 
was a great drawback. The definitions were also all put 
one alter the other in i& THis followed by the examples, 
with no attempt to classify them; but notwithstanding 
these inconveniences the book was a most useful one. 
After fifteen or twenty years it was difficult to obtain 
a copy, and two or three times the original price, if not 
even more, was paid for one, and students considered 
themselves fortunate to obtain the book at even such 
an enhanced price. 

Twenty-one years after the issne of this “Tonic 
Dictionary", as it was called,a German Sinologue prepared 
an enlarged and revised Cantonese—English Dictionary, 
which he described as essentially a new dictionary based 
on Kang Hi's Imperial Dictionary and Dr. Williams's 
Tonic Dictionary. Progress had been made in the study 
of the Chinese language during the nearly quarter of 
a century between the publication of the first Cantonese— 
English Dictionary and the completion of the issue of the 
second ; and notably during that.period the monumental 
work of the Rev. James Legge, D.D. (late Professor of 
Chinese at the University of Oxford), on the Chinese 
Classics had been produced, as well as Sir Thomas Wade's 
Tz Erh Chi,ond these were largely availed of by Dr. Eitel 
for examples of the classical use of words and for official 
and documentary Chinese, A small fount of Chinese type 

imag. LOTT, rl 


oe i. hn 
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was employed in the body of the dictionary for the 
phrases quoted and examples given. Dr. Eitel also used 
an excellent plan of dividing these examples into Classical, 
Mixed (ie. words that were in use in both the book- 
Janguage and in everyday speech), and Colloquial, The 
book was in these and in Some other respects a great 
advance on the earlier work. 

The disposal of the whole edition, the added knowledge 
of Chinese, the new terms being rapidly introduced into 
the language, have all combined, after more than thirty 
years, to render an enlarged and new dictionary of 
Cantonese necessary. The first part of this has now 
appeared. 

The reviewer has known all the authors who have had 
a share in the making of this dictionary in its different 
editions. Dr. Williams was a diligent student of Chinese, 
an ardent reader of Chinese books, and possessed a good 
knowledge of Chinese idioms. After retiring from China 
he became Professor of Chinese at Yale. Dr, Eitel was 
a classical scholar of Chinese and an expert in Chinese 
Buddhistie terms. Mr. Genilr knows the language of the 
books well, is a good Chinese scholar, and also speaks 
Cantonese like a native, having learned the language in 
his youth, It need therefore searcely be said that each 
has been well qualified for the arduous task, and the result 
of all these past and present labours is a masterpiece of 
lexicographical work. As the second surpassed the first, 
so the last excels its immediate predecessor. 

The enlargement alone has been considerable, as the 
half, all that has been yet issued, is more than twice 
the size of the one of 1877, which was a large octavo of 
about 1,100 pages, whereas A to O in the present volume 
takes 696 pages quarto, As an instance of the additions 
made in some cases we may note that under the word 

ung, “wind,” the former dictionary had only half an 
‘octavo page, while in Mr. Genihr's dictionary nearly 
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a page and a half of the quarto size is taken up with 


examples, ete, In short, 20,000 new entries have been 


made in the whole work. 7 
As an improvement 1t may also be noted that, where 
necessary, definitions are given, as, for example, in the case. 


of fung-shwi, dismissed in the old dictionary with the single! 
word “geomaney", while Mr, Genfhr gives us eleven lines) 


conveying in a condensed form an account of what 
jfung-shui really is and means to the Chinese. 

The jambling together of classical terms, ordinary book- 
language words, and colloquial phrases in the first 
dictionary was remedied in the second, as the examples 
given were separated into the three above divisions; but 


still there was a confused mass to meet the eye, as every- — 


thing was crushed into one paragraph. 

The present dictionary follows what might be styled 
the ground-plan employed in Professor Giles's Mandarin 
Dictionary, for each phrase and sentence quoted is given 
a fresh line, to the great advantage of the student. 
Mr. Geniihr has done well in accepting two new divisions 
for his examples, viz., book phrases which are not used in 


conversation, and | technical for the phrases, mostly | those | 


introduced of late 3 years, from the employment of foreign 
science, arts, and manufacture. Many of these words have 
: from the Jay nese or invented by the 
ae ST for the language gives exceptional 
facilities for the making of néw ¥ words, excelling the | 
German n by far in this respect. 

When the dictionary is completed facility in finding the 
words in the body of the book, after looking them up 
under the radicals at the end, will be found in the plan, 
also adopted from Professor Giles's Dictionary, of giving 
each character a number, A further number under each 
character also refers to that dictionary, so that much time 
and labour will be saved in this reference by those oni 
to consult it and who do not know Mandarin. 





I 
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It is impossible with the space at our disposal to point 
out all the excellences of this latest interpreter of the 
Chinese to the foreigner, and it may appear almost 
invidious to call attention to defects in this admirable work. 
But it does seem a pi | 





some of the Chinese sounds should be still retained in this 
splendid book, and further that the extended knowledge of 
the whole system of tones in Cantonese (which adds much 
to the beauty of the language and its comprehension), and 
which has been attained of late years, has not heen availed 
afte the full. In the former respect Mr. Genahr unfor- 
tunately glories in copying the Great Master Confucius, 
who was “a transmitter, and“hot)s taker” (Confucian 
nalects, vii, 1), and is waiting till a perfect system is 
devised by someone to represent Chinese sounds by an 
English spelling. In the meantime he gives good advice 
on the subject. He says: “Let the beginner .. . not 
follow the pronunciation given in dictionaries or hand- 
books if he finds such to clash with that of his teacher, 
provided he has a good one, but copy the latter. The 
correct pronunciation must be learned from the lips of 
a_Chinaman, no matter how good or bad a dictionary or 
a handbook may be.” 

The mistake of the old dietionary in describing the 
variant tone of the upper even as a middle tone has not 
been corrected. It is higher than the upper even and 
not midway between the upper and lower even, 05 
erroneously described, Professor Parker's statements about 
this and other variant tones are thoroughly reliable, 

J. Dyer Bann 








La Granpk Anrire pe LA Carne: Le Yanorsev. 
Par Jos—epn Dautrnemer, Paris: E. Guilmoto, 1911. 
The intending reader must not be misled by the title of 

this book. It is not with the river itself that it is. chiefly 
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concerned, but with the commerce of that vast tract of 
country known as the Valley of the Yangtse. This is 
a big enough task in itself, yet M. Dautremer attempts 
to crowd into the 295 pages an account of the history, 
religions, commerce, industries, government, and racial 
eharacteristics of the Chinese nation: and, moreover, he 
deals in a final chapter with guilds, secret societies, and 
the T'ai-p'ing Rebellion. The result is disappointing. So 
far as his commercial information goes—and apparently 
this is the raison d'étre of the book—it may be found in 
a more complete and, in many instances, more up-to-date 
form in the admirable Trade Reports issued by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Nor does the author make 
any useful or novel additions to the existing extensive 
literature devoted to Sinology. 

The most interesting passages are those in which he 
touches on matters which he had peculiar opportunities of 
studying while Consul in China. For instance, m discussing 
the history of the foreign concessions at Hankow, no one 
is better qualified to describe the vicissitudes of what is 
now the French Concession, since it fell to the lot of 
M. Dautremer to take the leading part in establishing his 
country's claim to this area. When Hankow was opened 
as a treaty port in 1861, settlement areas were granted 
both to Great Britain and to France, but, beyond erecting 
a consulate, the French took no steps to avail themselves 
of their full rights until about thirty-five years later. 

There follows an appreciation, tempered with criticism, 
of the part played in the development of Hankow by the 
late Chang Chih-tung. To the initiative of this famous 
Viceroy—great reformer and patriot but disastrous financier 
—were due the various enterprises that have placed 
Hankow in the front rank of the world’s centres of 
ecommerce. The Pai-Han Railway, the Han-yang Arsenal 
and Ironworks, factories at Wu-ch‘ang for cotton, silk, 
and sewing-necdles, and the germ of the railway that 
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some day will join Hankow to Canton are all part of 
the legacy he left to Central China. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the first item on this list. 
By the completion of the Pai-Han Railway the heart of 
the Empire was brought not only within two days’ travel 
of the metropolis, but also within three weeks of the 
capitals of Europe. 

International intrigues and jealousies, such as inevitably 
accompany undertakings in China which require the help 
of foreign loans, much embarrassed some of the Viceroy's 
reforms. In this respect the Pai-Han Railway was no 
exception, and no doubt its inner history would make 
interesting reading if our author does publish it, as he 
hints he may. 

It is instructive to learn reasons why French commerce 
is not more successful throughout the world and in China 
in particular— 


“On pent donner beaucoup de raisons de notre effacement: la vrale 
est, je crois, que nous oo sommes pas ofgocianis, nous ne sommes pose 
Commergants, nous sommes des terriens et des ruerriers, ob la prouvre 
on eat dans nos occupations coloniales ; nous ¥ restons toujours, comme 
les Espagnols, une maniére de conquistudores, A cela sajoute le 
manque de porsivérance, de patience, et la pour de risquer, Enfin Ia 
plaio do la France, aa point de vue du commerce extérieur et du 
développement des affaires avec letranger, c'est l'économie arare qui 
sévit sur toutes les classes do la population, Cette fureur d‘deonomiser 
qui now rend riches chez nows, brise Vesprit d'entreprise et d'initin« 
tive personnelle, Aussi, tundis que des mye moins riches que 
le nétre, comme | Allemagne et le Japon, prennent cans lew affnires 
du monde une place de plus en plus consittrable, now reculons.” 
(pp. 270-1.) 


Few observers of Chinese life will agree with the 
caricature presented on p, 26— 


“Si le Japon est le paradis des enfants, on ne peut on dire autant do 
la Chine; anesi, dans co dernier pays, los enfants craignent, mais 
Mniment pas leurs parents. Ceux-ci lew élévent eo vue de la continulté 
do la famille, non pour eux-mémoes et pour les rendre heorewx, La 
tendresse n'est: pas le fort du Chinois... En Chine on voit d’affreux 
petite magots empaquetes tlank plusieurs couches de vétementa, aveo 

Visuges graves, presque mélaneoliques ; ce n'est pas dtonnant, 


personne né leur sourit jamais,” 
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For me, during two years spent in China, the children 
always possessed a peculiar charm, Their quaint ways 
and air of happy contentment made them objects of never- 
failing interest, and what struck me forcibly was the 
affection lavished on them by their parents, But, in order 
to bring an authoritative contradiction to M. Dautremer's 
statement, I will quote from an essay on this subject by 
a distinguished writer long resident in the country. He 
says— 


“They are highly intelligent, quick to spe the merry sitle of things, 
brimfal of healthy animal spirits, and exceedingly companionable. . . - 
On the whole it may bo said that Chinese children are neither better nor 
worse, neither more or less delightful, than the children of the West, 
and thet child-natare i# much the same all the world over, Among 
their most conspicious qualities are their good-humour and paticonos, 
Chinese children bear illness and pain like little heroes... Another 
interesting characteristic of Chintse children consista in the fact that 
vood manners very often appear, at first sight, to be innate rather than 
acquired,” (R, F. Johnston, Lion ov! Dragon ia Northera Ching, 
pp. 245-51) 


Le Yongtsew bristles with inaccuracies. To pick out. 


ao few: the statement (p. 13) that “il est généralement 
admis que les Chinois sont venus des environs du Tarim” 


ia certainly an exaggeration. Nor ts it in accordance 


with the opinion of the best authorities to state that “In 
fabrication du cloisonné et de lémail a toujours &té tres 
florissante en Chine” (p. 44). There is good proof that 
cloisonne Wis first introduced from the Weat fs late as 
the thirteen th_century, and also that the Chinese learnt 
the art of painted enamels some four hundred years later 
through imitating examples of Limoges ware brought 
by the early French missionaries. On p. 202 the author 
eommits an anachronism of not less than two and a half 
centuries by associating Kublai Khan with the date 1552, 
and his reiterated statement that the tea trade with Great 
Britain has ceased scarcely tallies with statistics published 
hy the Chinese Customs which give a total of 129,269 picals 
exported toe this country daring the year 1910, and show 
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that after the Russians and Americans we are the largest 
recervers of China ten, 

There are eight reproductions of photographs, and a map 
comprising Central and Southern China, entitled “ Provinees 
Chinoises riveraines du Yangtseu”. The photographs are 
excellent, but it is difficult to see what connexion some of 
them bear to the letterpress, For instance, the frontis- 
piece is the well-known view of the Hunchback Bridge at 
the Summer Palace, near Peking, and is here not very 
appropriately described as “type de pont chinois". The 
next picture is one of an ornamental p'ai-low from the 
fame source, and it is labelled “Monument élevé A Ja 
mémoire d'une veuve fidtle”, Several textual errors 
that might cause confusion are to be found: for Instance, 
“Hankeou” for Houkeou (p. 3), “Siao-Kou-Chou” for 
Siao-Kou-Chan (p. 8). 

In conclusion, it is only fair to the memory of the late 
Mr. Archibald Little to correct the very incomplete and 
misleading history of steam navigation of the Upper 
Yangtse to be found on pp. 6,7. The first stage in this 
history should be recorded as taking place in 1889, when 
Mr. Little arrived at Ichang with a stern-wheeler—the 
Kuling of about 500 tons. It was his intention to fulfil 
the condition imposed by the Chefoo Convention of 1876 
that Chungking should be opened to foreign trade as soon 
as “steamers have succeeded in ascending the river so far”. 
However, after six months spent in futile endeavour to 
overcome the opposition of the Chinese authorities, and in 
vain appeals for the support of the British Government, 
the scheme had to be abandoned. The Chinese effected 
a sort of compromise by buying the ding, and for many 
years she was employed running between Hankew and 
Ichang. 

In 1895 the Treaty of Simonoseki formally converted 
Chungking into an open port, and thus were removed 
many of the obstacles that had rendered the first attempt 
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‘abortive. Mr, Little was not slow to return to the project 
nearest his heart. First having enlisted the sympathy of 
the then British Minister at Peking, he ordered to be built 
in Shanghai a twin-serew steamer having o speed of 
knots. In this vessel—called the eechuen—he left 
Shanghai on January 15, 1898, and exaetly one month 
later started from Ichang on the memorable voyage that 
opened the Upper Yangtse to steam navigation, Chung- 
king was reached in eleven steaming days, or, including 
delays, in exactly three weeks. Unfortunately it was 
necessary on several occasions to eall in the aid of trackers. 
Failure to carry out the voyage entirely under the vessel's 
steam is to be explained by the insufficient power of her 
engines, and by the fact that the season was the one least 
favourable for fighting the rapids. 

However, next. year Mr. Little established beyond 
question his claim to the honour of being the first to 
demonstrate the navigability of the Upper Yangtse by 
a cargo-carrying steamer, for in June, 1899, he succeeded 
without help in reaching Chungking with the paddle- 
steamer Pioneer, taking only eight days over the trip. 
This historic vessel now figures on the river as 
HLMS. Kinsha, having been bought and converted ito 
a gunboat by the British Government at the time of the 
Boxer rising. ‘Thus the Pioneer was given no opportunity 
of proving a commercial success as 8 freight carrier. 
Disaster quickly overcame the next merchant steamer 
that attempted to negotiate the rapids. The German 
ship Suilsiang left Ichang on December 27, 1900, and 
got no further than forty miles before she was wrecked 
and her captain drowned. 

After this catastrophe the river above Ichang was left 
to the foreign gunboats until October 19, 1900, when the 
SS, Shufwny reopened the mercantile steam navigation of 
the Upper Yangtse. With a large freighted flat m= tow 
she sueceeded without mishap in reaching Chungking in 
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sixty-five steaming hours. Since then the Shutung has 
continued to ply between the two ports to the great profit 
of her owners. It is a noteworthy fact that this last 
enterprise was initiated by Chinese, and was financed 


by them. W. Percevan YEtrs. 


MISSION FRANCAISE DE CuaLpEer, Nouvelles Fouilles de 
Tello, par le Commandant Gastox Cros, publiées avee 
le Concours de Lox Hevuzry, Membre de I'Institut, 
et Fr. Taureau-Dancin. Premiére livraison, publié 
sous les auspices du Ministere de l'Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts et de |'Académie des Tnseriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (Fondation E. Piot), Paris: Leroux, 
1S 10, 

In this publication of 104 pages and five plates we have 
an interesting account of the latest discoveries at Lagaé, 
with an indication of the present state of the ruins. 
There is no doubt that the late M. de Sarzec, when acting 
as French consul at Bagdad, made a most important 
discovery when he came upon these ruins; which have 
been well and systematically excavated, and one realizes 
what noteworthy primeval show-places Turkey will 
possess when the ruins of the old foundations of Babylonia 
have been properly worked out and protected. 

The great value of this particular site is that it contains 
remains dating from the pre-Sargonie period, voing baek, 
possibly, as far as 4000 years Bc, This is probably due to 
the state of Lagad having early lost its political influence, 
whereby the importance of the caopitnl disappeared, 
though the place may have remained the head-quarters of 
a political resident. The palace, however, with its massive 
brick masonry, evidently continued, even then, still 
habitable, and that and the other buildings were preserved, 
throughont the centuries, practically as Gudea had left 
them. But the work of Commandant Cros is best. 
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summarized upon the indications of M. Léon Heuzey's 
Preface. 

Deep soundings have been effected in’ the palace-mound 
(A) to determine the relationship of the early constructions 
of Ur-Bau and Gudea with the much more modern Adad- 
nadin-ahe dynasty; the north and north-east part of the 
terrace of the mound of the “ Maison des Fruits” has been 
cleared, revealing stairways, sloping canals, and reservoirs, 
with a series of early objects of historical interest. Upon 
the west slope of the tablet-mound (V) remains of con- 
structions revealed themselves, together with a number of 
interesting pieces belonging mainly to the time of Gudea 
and the kings of Ur. Finally, another mound, occupying 
a central position in the ruins, has been attacked, and its 
exploration has resulted in several interesting finds. 

Deseriptions of the objects fivured are given, one of 
the most interesting being that entitled “La Péche de 
Gilgamés”, which repres ants a nude or tight-clad and 
belted figure carrying, at the end of a stick resting on his 
right shoulder, a erab, and, suspended from his left hand, 
two fish. This bearded and ringletted figure, which is 
common on the eylinder-seals, I should prefer to eall, as 
Heuzey does once, simply “the Babylonian Hereules ”, 
until proof that he is really to be identified with Gilgames 
comes to light. 

M. Francois Thureau-Dangin gives, with his usual 
thoroughness, copies and translations of some of the 
inscriptions found—the tablet recording the destruction of 
Lagaé ; that referring to the Elamite incursion in the time 
of En-e-tarzi; and the inscription of Arad-Nannar, the 
great minister and chief of Lagas during the reign of 
Gimil-Sin of Ur, under whom he held the governorship or 
chieftainship of many cities which are enumerated. The 
aummation of results is by Commandant Gaston Cros (who 
gives also extracts from the diary of the diggings) and 
the deseription of the antiquities by M, Henzey. The 
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heliogravures are perfect, and reproduce the carved shell 
portrait of King Ur-Nina; the alabaster bas-relief of the 
fisherman returning with his eatch: the beautiful but 
mutilated female head with blue fillet round the forehead 
and blue eyebrows; several heads of statuettes, one being 
a bearded deity with hortied hat: and views of the regions 
of the stairways and the reservoirs. 

It is a work of considerable interest and value, and 
a welcome addition to our knowledge. Noteworthy as 
a discovery are the deposits of dried fish, illustrating nat 
only the numerous tablets referring to offerings of fish 
(mostly published by M, Fr. Thureau-Dangin—ef. also the 
Amherst Tablets, vol. i; No. 1, and Mr. Harding Smith's 
tablet in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archmology, 1905, p. 76), but also the statemonts of 
Herodotus concerning the fish-eaters of Babylonia. 

T. G. Pinewes. 


Dit GOTTERNAMEN IN DEN BABYLONISCHEN  SrEcEL- 
CYLINDER-LEGENDENS, zusam mengestollt und bearbeitet 
von Dr, Josern Kravsz, mit zahlreichen Beitragen 
von Professor Dr. Fritz Hommen.  Svo, Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1911, 

Though these inseriptions have attracted « certain 
amount of attention, and all Assyriologists recognize their 
Vulnue, no satisfactorily classified study of them, such ns 
lias heen done for the proper names in the contract-tablets, 
has hitherto appeared. The present work of 198 pages 
(including the indexes) therefore fills a gup in the subject 
of Babylonian linguisties and archmology, 

The commonest formula of these cylinder-inseriptions is 
that which gives the name of the owner, that of his father, 
and then the god whom he worshipped, There are many 
departures from this arrangement, however, one of them 
being given on p. 3, quoted from a cylinder in the 
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de Clereq Collection: “Banilu™, servant of the goddess 
Nin-Eanna, son of Kuéala,” instead of “Banilu®™, son of 
Kudala, servant of Nin-Eanna”, but this is not the usual 
arrangement of the clauses. A similar order of wording 
oceurs in the case of No. 122 of the same publication, 
quoted, in part, on p, 10, as one of the examples which 
describe the owner as being servant of two gods, and not 
one only. 

The classification of these little inscriptions enables 
us to become acquainted with the facts—social, depart- 
mental, and mythological—which are to be learned there- 
from, Whilst some give the name of the man, his father, 
and the god whom he worshipped, others have the 
names of gods only (generally two, but sometimes more), 
and several bear short invocations. Interesting are the 
inseriptions of the common type which show the deity as 
patron of the family: ~ Dagan-abi, son of Tbni-Dagan, 
servant of Dagan” (p. 25); “ Libit-Sin, son of Sin-tayar, 
servant of Sin and the goddess Nin-gal"(p.31). Does this 
also exist in the ease of the quotation from the de Clereq 
Collection, No. 287 (p. 20), where the formula “ Sin-tabal, 
gon of Zink, servant of Sin” oceurs? As is generally 
accepted, Sin is derived from Zuen, the transposed Sumerian 
En-2u, and Zin (given in the genitive form Z1nt) shows 
the original spelling with = instead of «, and the name itself 
would find its parallel in Mardubu, “he of Merodach.” 
An index of names of gods, and another of the persons, 
aids to the value of the book. Among Professor Hommels 
notes may be especially mentioned that upon Mort or 
Amurru, on pp, 56-8. There is no doubt that the 
connexion between Babylon and the West (Amurrit) goes 
hack to an exceedingly early date, and Hommel regards 
the west-Semitic influence in Babylonia as being possibly 
Chaldean or east-Arabian — perhaps even  easb-Tigritic 
Aramaic. 

There is sometimes a certain amount of inconsistency in 


s 
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the readings, which the addition of the original text of the 
inscriptions might have obviated—and it would certainly 
have added to the value of the book. Nevertheless it is 
an exceedingly useful monograph. 

4 T. G. Prncaes. 


Cn=.-GUILL. JANNEAU. Une Dynastig CHALDEENNE; LEs 
Rois bp Ur, Paris: Geuthner, 1911. 

The discovery, several years ago, of large numbers of 
tublets at Laga’ belonging to the period of the kings 
of Ur from the time of Dungi to that of Tbi-Sin, has 
satisfactorily perfected our knowledge of the history of 
that period, thongh many doubtful points have to be 
cleared up, notwithstanding the lists of year-dates found 
at Niffer and published by Professor H. V. Hilprecht. 
Tt is to throw light on certain points of the history of 
this period that the present little book of 61 pages has 
been written. 

The importance of the kingdom of which Ur was 
the capital at this time is emphasized by the fact that 
Ur-Engur (or Sur-Engur), king of Ur, the father of 
Dungi, bears not only the title “king of Ur", but also 
enlls himself “king of Kengi-Ura”", or, in Semitic, “Sumer 
and Akkad.” What were the exact boundaries of this 
tract at the time is doubtful, but in all probability it 
covered about the sume extent of country as the Biblical 
Shinar or ancient Babylonia, The same titles are given 
to his immediate successors, and the small texts quoted 
by the author testify to the reality of their claims, From 
the documents quoted M, Janneau gives the following 
os the names of the minor rulers (prifesis, or, better, 
iséake) under the kings of Ur:— 

Ur-obba, during the reign of Ur-Engur, 

Lukani, from the year x until the 29th year of Dangi, 

Lu-andul, from the 29th to the 32nd year of Dungi, 
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Ur-Lama I, from the 32nd to the 40th vear of Duong, 

Alla, from the 40th to the 41st year of Dungi, 

Ur-Lama I], from the 41st year of Dungi to the 3rd 
of Bar-Sin., 

During this period Gudea and his son Ur-Nin-Girsn 
flourished, but the latter was not invested with the title 
of davaku of Lagas until after Dungi assumed divinity 
in his 24th year. Interesting notes concerning this 
déeitication, a8 well as that of Gudea, are given. 

All the points referred to are supported by quotations 
in the footnotes, which add much to the value of the 
work. Several texts with transcriptions into the Assyrian 
character and into modern seript, and translations, are 
civen, and there is a complete translation of Hilprecht's 
colophon dates. Though the book is not extensive, the 
author deserves thanks for his very suggestive work, 
and likewise the publisher for the enthusiasm with which 
he furthers Assyriology and similar subjects in France. 
The book is dedicated to M. Anstide Briand, and has 
a characteristic introduction by the Rev. Professor Y. 
Scheil, the first translator of Hammurabis Code, 

T. G. PINCHES. 


Les CIVILISATIONS PREHELLENIQUES DANS LE BASIN DE 
LA Mer Ecte. Etudes de Protohistoire orientale, par 
Rext Dossaup. <Avee 207 gravures et 2 planches 
hors texte, Paris: Librarnic Paul Geuthner, 1910, 

In this interesting necount of the researches around the 
Aigean and their results, we have a very useful handbook, 
and the numerous pictures furnish a serviceable foundation 
for comparison with the art of the nations around, The 
degree of civilization which the peoples of Crete, the 
Cyclades, Cyprus, and the mainland of Greece had attained 
in those prehistoric times was considerable, and their art 
had reached a very high level, The same satisfactory 
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progress, however, had likewise taken place on the Asiatic 
mainland—more especially Babylonia—as far back as 
9500 years nc. and even earlier. The great difference 
between Babylonian art and that of the gean, however, 
was that whereas the former never attained to classic 
excellence, the latter developed into that school which 
produced the masterpieces of ancient Greece. With regard 
to Assyrian art, that was cut off after it had reached its 
highest point, when the kingdom was brought to an end 
by the attacks of the Babylonians and the Medes; but 
for that the artists of Assyrin might have attained 
a renown second only to that of Greece and Rome! 

In the numerous pictures in the work now before us 
the reader is struck with the number of forms and the 
variety of their ornamentation, together with the vigorous 
action of the human figures, contrasting with the products 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which poverty of form and 
ornamentation is a characteristic. Possibly this is to be 
explained by the fact that the Assyrians were scenic 
artists rather than decorators. 

Comparing the architecture with that of Babylonia and 
Assyria, the arrangement of the rooms im the palaces 
would seem to have been much more elaborate, and also 
more practical, There was 4 much greater regard for 
privacy, and some of the chambers were entirely shut off, 
instead of being accessible from a courtyard, or by passing 
through another room or rooms. It seems also probable 
that the houses in the Semitic states referred to were 
rarely more than ground-floor high (the Babylonian houses 
of more than one story, mentioned hy Herodotus, were 
probably late), but the porcelain plaques from Cnossos 
show houses of one or two stories, the latter having 

. It is a satisfaction to note the author's statement that it waa in 
Britain that the art of Greece wus first acknowledged to be superior to 
that of Home, and that this country has done a good share of the work 


in the matter of exploration in the Mediterranean district of which 


a 
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a very familiar appearance notwithstanding the absence 
of windows flanking the central door. 

Certain of the engraved or chased metal cups show 
hattle-scenes, and offer excellent material for comparison 
with the senlptures of a like nature found at Nineveh. 
The vegetation, though very like that shown on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, is not by any means so detailed, and 
therefore not so natural. On the other hand, the fighters 
advancing to the attack do so in a much more lively 
manner, and brandish their arms as they advance, In 
view of the excitability of the Arabs and others on such 
occasions, it may well be asked whether the ancient 
Assyrians were so methodical in their attack as the reliefs 
found at Calah, Khorsabad, and Nineveh show them to 
be: but it is not impossible that the success of the 
Assyrians may have been due to those very characteristics 
af coolness and method which apparently made, with them, 
war into a pageant, and the subduing of enemies to the 
service of ASéur into a gigantic religious ceremony. 

Evans's discoveries at Crete have naturally brought 
/Egean art and civilization into a much greater prominence 
than they enjoyed before, and a visit to the collection in 
the Ashmolean at Oxford shows better than anything what 
its real nature was. With certain phases of Agean art 
are bound up, moreover, many religious problems, and the 
question of emblems connected therewith. The attitude 
of the priestess in the act of adoration reminds us of the 
divine figure adoring so often found on the cylinder-seals 
of ancient Babylonia, in which the owner is sometimes 
shown led into the presence of his god. The double 
hatchet, concerning which much has been written, 15 
traceable to Assyria, The doves on the temples or shrines 
have their analogies in those found by the Germans 
during their excavations at Babylon in the temples of 
Nin-mah, goddess of reproduction, and Ninip, one of the 
gods of war. 


mnas. 111. ai 
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It is an excellent handbook upon the subject and deserves 
to be studied. Of special interest are the chapters upon 
navigation, the race, the language, and Minoan writing. 


T. G. PIncHes. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF COINS ILLUSTRATIVE 
oy THE Ruters or DeHLt ur TO 1858 A.D, IN THE 
Dent Museum or Arcumotocy. By Kk. B. 
Wrirexeap, LCS. 1910, 

This Catalogue is descriptive of the collection of coins 
now placed on view in the new museum in the Dehli 
Fort; some 406 specimens selected and arranged to 
illustrate the history of the rulers who have reigned in 
that capital city from the time of the Tomara Rajas 
(a.p. 970-1003) to the end of the Mughal dynasty m 1858. 

The purpose in view in making, arranging, and 
exhibiting the collection is in every way to be commended, 
and might with advantage to extension of knowledge of 
local history be followed in other centres ; and it has been 
carried through very ably by Mr. Whitehead, an expert in 
the subject. The collection is, as the author elaims it to 
be, sufficiently large and representative, and the deserip- 
tions are so carefully made that a reading of every one of 
them has disclosed but two small typographical errors. 

Each section of the book, i.c. pre-Muhammadan, Pathan 
Sultans, Mughal Emperors, has an introduction giving 
a short account of the dynasty represented, its currency, 
and the inscriptions found on the coins. The whole forms 
a very useful handbook on Dehli coinage illustrating 
history, There are, however, no plates nor figures of the 
coins in the text. 


0. G, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(Joly, August, September, 1011.) 


|—(ieNERAL MEETING oF THE Roya AstaTic SOcreTY. 

June 18, 1911—Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Birbhadra Chandra Chowdhury was elected a 
member of the Society. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith read a paper on “The Vedic 
Akhyana and the Indian Drama eh . 

A discussion followed, in which Professor Barnett, 
Dr. ‘Thomas, and Professor Hagopian took part. 


IL—PrixcieaL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

l. FRrrscwMKy DER DEUTHCHEN MONGENLANDISCHIEN (FESHLLSCIAYY. 

Rd. LEXY, Heft un. 

Meinhof (C.). Das Ful in seiner Bedeutung fiir die 
Sprachen der Hamiten, Semiten, und Bantu. 

Smith (V. A.). The Monolithic Pillars or Columns of 
Asoka. 

Krenkow (F.). Tabrizi’s Kommentar aur Burda des Ka‘b 
ibn Zuhair. 

Il, Hirvesra orenr Stent Onienrae. Vol. 1V, Fase. 1. 
Lammens (HL). Ziad ibn Abihi, viee-roy de I'Traq, 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le Gnosticisme musi iman, 
Griffini (E.). Lista dei MSS, arabi, nuovo fondo della Bib. 


Ambrosianns di Milano. 
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IIL Vrewsa Onrestan Jovnxan. Vol. XXV, No. i. 
Hertel (J.  Einzelbemerkungen zu den Texten des 
Pancatantra. , 
Winternitz (M.), Bemerkungen zum Tantrakhyayika. 
Rhodokanakis (N.). Zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
Inostrancey (K.).  Arabiseh - persische Miszellen zur 
Bedeutung der Himmelgegenden. 
Vol. XAXV, No. nu. 
Christian (V.). Ergiinzungen und Bemerkungen zu 5s, 
S, 5°i, und S*. 
Hertel (J.). Die Geburt des Puriiravas. 
IV. T‘ouna Pao, Vol. XII, No, iii. 
Maspero (G.). Le royaume de Champa (suite). 
Liétard (.A.). Essai de dictionnaire Lo-lo Francais dialecte, 
A-hi (suite). 
Saussure (L, de). Les origines de l'astronomie chinoise 
(suite). 
Haenisch (E.), Bruchstticke aus der Geschichte Chinas 
unter der Gegenwartigen Dynastic, 
V. Den Isnam. Hd. 11, Heft ii-ti. 
Priifer (C.) and M. Meyerhof. Die aristotelische Lehre 
vom Licht bei Hunain b. Ishaq. 
Hartmann (R.). Die Herrschatt von al-Karak. 
Kahle (P.). Islamische Schattenspieltiguren aus Eoypten, 
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A 

Abacus in use in India, 514-21. 

Abba Saliima, 744. 

al-Abbis b. il-Hasan, 650. 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwin, 636; 
ailjuste coinage, O39. 

Abu Idris, Kadi, 658. 

Aba Ja‘iar Ahmad b. Mohammad, 
coins of, 751. 

Abu-l‘Abbis Abd Allah b.  al- 
Hasan, Kadi, of the Shawarib 
family, O69, 

Abd Shikir, al-Makin, otec., 755, 

Abu ‘Ubaid Ibn Harb, Kadi, 604. 

Abyssinia in ‘sixteenth century, 
74h. 

Afghanistan coins in Seistan, 154. 

Aggalanimmadi, Katlamba  prin- 
cess, WEL. 

Ahkim Sultiniyya of Mawardi, 
ia- 74. 

Ahom legend of Creation, 1132-42. 

Ahom (Tai) MSS, from Assam, 721. 

Akhyina theory as to Vedie 
hymns, O80 seqq.; essentially 
dramatic, $85; theory ay to the 
Sunshiepa legend, O88; theory 
as to Purdrates tale, G0; and 
Itgveda, vili, 100, {02 sexy]. 

Akhyina theory and hymn to the 
Marute, 14 eeqy. 

Alchi, wall pointings 
monastery ot, 145, 

Ali Baba and Forty Thieves, Aralic 
text, 210. 

‘Ali lb, dahm, poet, and Magilim, 
AO7. 

Alphabet, recent theories on the 
origin of, W63-07. 

Amalinanda’s Veelinta-kalpatars, 
Gar 1.8, 

Amennoz, H. F., The Mazalim 
Jurisdiction in the Abhkim 
Saltaniyya of Mawardi, 635-74. 


trots 


Anatomical drawings, ancient 
Tadian, from Tibet, 207. 

Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa, 
S420, 

Asprersos, J. D,, The Origine of 
Bengali, 524-5. 

Animism in Shan States, 024. 

Anniversary meeting of the Socioty, 
879-202. 

Apophthegmata Patrum, 740. 

Arabian Nights, lost MSS. of, 219; 
projected edition of Galland’s 
MS., 21, 

Arable text of Ali Baba newly 
discovered, 221, 

Ammaic alphabet in unknown 
langunge of East Turkestan, 
Gl, 

Aragiwi, saint, 744, 75, 

Archeological exploration in India, 
1909-10, 127-55. 

Argistis, Vannic ruler, $1. 

Arnérija (Chahaména), date of, 
|b. 

Aryabhats, born 476 4.0D., s8tro- 
nomer of Patalipatra school, 
113, 

Aryabhata's system of exprossing 
numbers, 100-26, 

Arvabhata’s system of cosmical 
periods, 45H) mieeyty. 

Arvyabhativa, 114; its commentary, 
named Bhatadipika, 113, 

Arvashtadata, name for Bhuta- 
ifipikii, 114. 

Aégika ond the 256 nights, 
1001-1112; no connexion with 
colondar, 1007. 

Awikn introduced Baddhism inte 
Tibet, 921; s¢an Upisaka, 1008; 
anointed twenty-eight yours after 
death of Buddha, 1100. 

Adolea’s Fourth Rock Edict, 755. 


Adéjkavarman, W211. 
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Astronomy (Hind) applies to itself 
Greek principles, ASS, 

Astronomy in Vedas,'S14—-15, 

Asvamédha sacrifice, O58, 

Atisha, reoords of, 14. 

Atwin Moktaw Pagoda, Li. 

Avrrrox, E. B., Date of Boildha- 
dias of Ceylon from o Chineée 
aouree, | L424 


B 

Bibor-nima, passage judged 
apurious in Haydaribid MS5., 
-7 4. 

Baddrmya, 660, 

Baer, Rev, T, Guaname, KAnguri 
Vocabulary: Kiinaurl-English, 
a15-04. 

Hakkar, Kiidi, 63. 

Biladitya, Cinhila king, 156, 

Basavappa, 1S%; controversy as to 
his adoption, 188-0. 

Bashahbr, treaty with Mughals in 
r6go0, 145, 

Bashgall, classification of, 1-47 ; 
sspaesitmmeee to other Aryan lan- 
guages, 2 seqy. ; position within 
the Aryan family, 40-7: note by 
Dr. Grierson, 10a, 

Benvali, the origins of, 724-8, 

Berens tubleta from Tel-loh, 
M453. 

Bevenivor, Axwerre, Babar-nama: 
oh passage judged spurious in 
Haydaribad MS., 65-74. 

Bhabra Edict, sieond note on, 
LIS. 

Bhagaveat = Adorable, T27. 

Bhagavat = Blessed, 7 

Bhagavat, translation of the term, 
14. 

Bhagavat and Bhakti, Epic use of, 
T27~38, 

Bhigavata system, creed of, (51. 

Bhigavat-Sdstra, 935-61, 


Bhakti, Epic use of, 727-3; 


animals may have, 742; affection 
rather than faith, 738: birth- 
place of, 400-1. 


Bhimatt, 310, 

Bhita, archeological exploration 
at, 127-41; finds of Mauryan 
epoch, 128 seqq. ; finds of Suiga 
period, 130: finds of Kushann 
period, 131. 

Buacnes, C. O., Early Use of 
Baddhist Era in Burma, 20). 
— Fourth Text of the Myazedi 

Inscriptions, 355-38. 

Bonpo temple found at Lamayuru, 

144i. 


Brahmagupta's system of cosmical 
periods, 485 sen q. 

Brihmi script, lingual fa in, 
1s 11, 

EBrhaspati, its identity with 
Jupiter, TH seqq., Li-22. 

Buddhwenrita fragmenta in Stem 
Collection, 770-2, 

Boddhadisa of Ceylon, date from 
a Chinese source, 1142-4. 

Buddhavarman, 521, 

Buddhism in the Shan States, 
O17: among the Tai, O10 seq. ; 
Herived by Shans direct from 
India or Mongolia, (23, 

Buddhism preduminant in Tibet in 
elghth century, 417. 

Buddhist dead, disposal of, in 
Chinn, 699-725. 

Buddhist era in Hurma, early use, 
Wy-17. . 

Buddhist finds at Sahribahlol, 
141-3. 

Buddhist monastery excavated at 
Bimuatirtham, 153, 

Burial rites for Buddhists in China, 
g07-75, 

Burma, early use of Buddhist ora, 
0-17. 

Bushell Bowl, 1022 seqq.; example 
of Greater Seal character, 1025, 


C 
Cap of Vairocana, 702. 
Ob‘an-ting posture adopted by 


Chineso Buddhist priests prior 
to death, 700, 


INDEX 


Ch‘a-po-ho-lo, old capital of Vriji 
or Mithila, 203. 

Chatsi, epigraph of new Guhila 
Chaudapps, Keladi king, 
patron of learning, 1), 
Cuavannes, E.,  L'inseription 
funéraire de ‘Ts‘ouan Pao-Tseu, 

7a 108, 

Chhargion, Naga statue, 150, 

Chin-sha, article of Buddhist attire, 
TOL, 

China, disposal of Buddhist dead 
in, #00-725. 

Chinese riddles on ancient Indian 
toponymy, 497-45. 

Chinese writing in the Chou 
dynasty, 1011-38. 

Ch'ing-shui, place of Te-Teung 
treaty, 407; identified ns modern 
Te ing-shui, 406, 

Chitramiya-Pallava, 223. 

Chou dynasty, Chinese writing in, 
1) 1-28, 

Cocunaxe, W. W., Ahom Legend 
of Creation, 1142-42 

Coonixetos, O., Coins collected 
by Sir A. H. McMahon in Seistan, 
71S. 

— awarded gold medal of 
Numismatic Society, 525, 

Coins collected by Sir A. H. 
McMahon in Seistan, 779-54. 
Cowiey, A., Another Unknown 
Language from Ensstern Turke- 

stan, 150-66, 

Creation, on Ahom 
11242. 

Cremation in China only for priest- 
bood, 700; in Tibet, 725. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of Van, 
Ati, 

Cuneiform tablets from Tel-loh, 
12. 


1): 


legend of, 


D 
Dalai Lama's eeal, 26-7, 528-20), 
Tance in Veda, 908. 
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Dantivarma-Maharija, 523. 

Daoctivarman, 322, 

Damboluvitream MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1063-4. 

Dadagitiknsitra, preliminary Bec- 
ticn of Bhotad!pika, 114, 

Dattaka, date of, ) 85, 

Duttuka-sGteo, 153, 156, 

Davins, T. W. Revs, Does. Al 
Ghaseali use on Indian Metaphor? 
Ae, 

Dharmapada in Stein Central Asian 
Collection, 750. 

Dhitupditha, 500, 

Documenta Sanscrits de la seconde 
collection M. A. Stem, 750-77, 


LOs—FEh. 
Drama, Vedie Akhyiina and the 
Indian, P70-1000; origin of 


Indian, LOOT. 

Dravida Priniydima, 1126. 

Dried priests in China, 70-26; 
gilded, 715; antiquity of custom, 
716, 

Drishtivisha, serpent, S22 

Drving as preservative for Buddhist 
dead in China, 700-24, 

Durgarija on Pushkar epigraph, 
with date, 156, 

Durvinita, imaginary Gaige king, 
LS7. 


E 
Eastern Turkestan, unknown lan- 
gunges, 150-166, 201, 447-77, 
407-501. 
Ebsoy, Coptic saint, TH. 
Ekiyana, same of Bhagavat-sistra, 
Toa. 
‘mbhagom, translator of Aba 
Shikir, al-Makin, ete., 758, 
Epic ue of Bhagavat and Bhakti, 
727-38, | 
Ero, Babylonian goddess, 528. 
Ethiopie Senkessir, 730-55 ; MSS, 
of, 741 seqg.; translated from 
Arabic, 742. 
Ewostitiwos, 744-50, 
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F 

Fa-Hian, arrived in Ceylon, 1142; 
tooth-relic in Ceylon at that time, 
143: Bocdhadisa king then, 
1143. 

Freer, J. F., Aryabhata’s System 
of expressing Numbers, 100-26, 

Dattuka--iten, 186, 

— Standard Height of an Indian 





Man, 208, . 


—— Boddhist Era in Burma, 216. 

— Raltyoga Era of mc. 3802, 
470-04, 075-14. 

—— Brihospati and Tishva,o14-18, 
IT1p-22. 





: | Lotia, 
o18—21, 





pressing Numbers, 758-64, 

—— Mahishtnondala, $16-19, 

—— The 23 Nights of Asoka, 
LOO 1-11 

— Ratanspunna: Vadanabon : 
Mandalay, 1123-5, 

FrastKe, A. H., The Dalai Lama's 
Seal, 5253-30, 

Frog-hymnof Reveda, 007 ; claimed 
ast dramatic by vy. Schroeder, 997 ; 
merely a rain-spell, 907, 

Fu, spiritual and temporal ruler of 
the Lahu, #20. 

Fu-fany, sacred Buddhist houses of 
the Lalm, 026; at Maing Hka, 


i 
Gobra Manfas Qeddus, T50, 


(india Howiryal, 74), 


Gandhora copper coin of Samanta 
Deva in Seistan, TH. 


oe section of Bhatadipika, 


1t4. 
Gari, maint, 744, 7 


Garrat, B., alesaubcaldeciiars 


inoonnies des documents Stein- 
Cowley, 407-307. 

General imovtings of the Society, 
205, 59], 870, 111 

(imniss, Colonel G. EL, Chinese 


Riddks on Ancient Indian 
Toponymy ; Nan-ni-hwa-lo, 437- 
Ach, 

Wl-Gharzali ond an Indian metaphor, 

(one, DE, La Fondation, SA 

Gilapida, section of Bhatadipika, 
14. 

Gold Medal (Public Schools} 
Presentation, 203, 

Govinmacany a, A. The Pificaritms 
or Bhigavat-sistra, 0-61. 

Greeo-Bactrian copper coin from 
Beistan, 754. 

Greater Seal character, introduced 
in Chinn, WIS; Bushell Bowl 
a fine example, 15. 

(reek astronomy reeeived in India 
cir AD, goo, 484, 

Ghimmsos, G. A., A Case of Hindu 
a bi ce Ln 

| on Dr. Konow's article 
on Bushygall, LS, 

—— Birthplace of Bhakti, 800-1, 

— Language of the Kambojas, 
SO -2. 

—— Tikri Alphabet, h2-3, 

Giuhilas dynasty, o hitherte un- 
known, 1G, 

Crit, 1., The Ethiopic Senkessir, 
7a0-58, 

Guniparvintastotr, fragment in 
Stein Collection, WM4—7, 

Gupta seript, three species in 
E. Turkestan, 445, 

Gupta script of Central Asia, 760. 


H 





Hadli'ik, O74. 

al-Hajjij adjusts coinage, 639. 

Harasnith temple in Stkar, 145, 

Harding Smith tablets from Tel- 
lok, Weed 

Hariri on Magilim, O63, 

al-Harith b, Maskin, G03. 

Harsha-vanihana, date of death, 
Ae. 

Haydarihbid MS. of Babar-naima, 
passage judged spurious, 65-74. 


INDEX 


Héro and Rao, 528; on coin of 
Huvishka, 525, 

Hilf al-Fuddl, 637. 

Hindu astronomy, 470-16; receives 
Greek principles circa A.D, 409, 

Hindu syneretian, 115. 

Himacoure.y, H., Recent Theories on 
the Origin of the Alphabet, 063, 

Hmawea, archweological tinds at, 
1 cet, 

Horasie, A. F: R., Note on the 
Unknown Langunges of Eastern 
Turkestan, 201. 

—— The Unknown Languages of 
Eastern Turkestan, [1, 447-77. 
Honan inseribed hones, 1025 seqq. ; 
relies of diviner’s craft, 1027; 

writing on, 129 seq, 

Horns, E. W., Epic Use of 
Bhagavat and Bhakti, 727-38, 
Horkixs, L. C., Chinese Writing 
in the Chou Dynasty, 1011-38, 

Had Hkan-hpa, Mao chief, #21. 

Hsiian, Choa king, 1018 sey. 

Heures, E., Sifichi Edict of 


Asoka, 167. 
—— Asika’s Fourth Rock-Edict, 
78 


—— Second Note on Bhabra Edict, 
Lis, 

—— Fourth Note on Raipnith 
-Ediiet, 1114-17. 

Huvishka, statue with inscription 
of reign, 150. 

—— Hero on coin of, 525, 


I 

Thy al-Thii, 672. 

Ibn al-Zavyat, 048, 

Ihya of al-ithayzali, 201. 

I-mou haiin, Ngai-lo king, 011, 

India, archwelogies! exploration, 
1gog-1o, 127-58, 

Indian anatomical drawings from 
Tibet, D7. 

Indian droma, not evolved in the 
Vedas, 1003; origin in popular 
religion, 1007 ; late appearance, 
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LOO] ; firat mentioned in Mahi- 
bhidisya, 1On8, 

Indian man, standard hepht, S08, 

Indian toponymy, Chinese riddles 
in, 437—45. 

Inscribed bones from Honan, 1025 
seqq.: relics of diviners’ craft, 
li]; writing on, 10) seqq. 

Inscriptions at Siddhalitigramadam 
re-caphed, Loz. 

Inseriptions, Vannie, at Armavir, 
49-00; fonéraire de Ts‘ouan 
Puo Teen, 75-108; Brahm! and 
Khordshthi at Khalites, 143; 
Mori alah, 151: at Sokral, 1; 
ot Jin-miti, 1; Brahe, at 
Madura, 156; Vattelutta, LO; 
Mvyazedi, 305-88; Lhasa. Treaty 
Edict, 330-435; Velorpailaiyam 
copperplate grant, 21-4; Tri- 
plicane, 523; Early Chinese, 
1OL1-Ss, 

Invisk, W., The Khatur or Khottar 
Tribe, 217. 
Tila, Ashka’s 

LLOs, 

Itihfisa, name for dialogue hymns 

in Veda, 970 seq. 


J 


tiilress sent bo, 


Jacon, Colonel G, A., Seraps from 


the Saddarsana, 500-14, 1127-22. 

Jahangir meutions hator country, 
sts. 

Jayanta Bhatia, 611. 

Juvavasnda, houge of, at Bhith, 
17: archwologienl finds in, 137 
SPA]. 

Jin-miti (Jaipur) inscription of the 
Chihamina Prithvirija I, Lie; 
of Arnirijn, 156, 

Jupiter, repent of nikewtirns, 74 
aeg.. LLG, 

Jydtirvidibhirana, 652, 

RK 
Kili and the Magilim tribunal, 


Gas-74. 
Kahir, Caliph, and Magalim, 657, 
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Kalakrivyipida, section of Bhata- 
dipika, 114. 

Kaleb, 744. 

Kali age, 676, 645; and its con- 
nexion with death of Krishna, 
HSS. 

Kaliyuga era of nc. 3102, 470-06, 
675-98; is Hindu Iron Age, 450; 
opinions a5 to starting-point, 6,6 
seq. ; inscriptions dated in, 679, 
650; division into six eras, O81, 

Kambojas, language of, 801-2. 

Kiinauri - English vocabulary, 
Gt, 

Kang, burial tub, 705 seqq. 

Kanthonzindaung Pagoda, 154. 

Ka-pi-li River and Country identt- 
fied os Kamla and KRapilacountry, 

Karunandadakkan inscriptional 
date in KRaliyuga ern, 691. 

Katapayadi system. of expressing 
numbers, TRS, 

Raw-mu, Lahu temple, 927. 

Kehari Singh of Bashahr signs 
treaty with Mughals, 146, 

Kerra, A. B., Irregular uses of me 
aral fa in Epic Sanskrit, 177-0. 

— The Planet Brhaspati, 74 
SB), 

—— Vedio Akhyina and the 
Indian Drama, ?70-1000, 

Reladi Rajas of [kkériand Bednar, 
188-03: further details of, 189. 

Rhadalik, find-place of Stein Col- 
lection, 761. 

Khalates, Brihm! aod Khartehthi 
inscriptions at, 143, 

Khatur or Khattar tribe, 217 ; not 
to be identified with Kators of 
Chitral Valley, 218. 

Khawnriem Shah, coin of, 784. 

Khuastuanift from Tun- huang, 
277-314. 

Rien- owe = Old Gandak, 203. 

Rikers. I. Hare and Rao, 525, 

Ritib al-Awi'il, 658, 


INDEX 


Koh-lo-fing, Ngai-lao king, 910, 

Koxow, Stes, Notes on the Classi- 
fication of Rashgali, 1-47. 

K'ri Sron fde-btenn, Tibetan king, 

Krishna, death of, 656. 

Krita age in Hindi astronomy, 
4056. 

Kulittoiga I reboilt Siddhalinga- 
Thiduim temple and re-copied old 
inscriptions, 17. 

Kumiravishnu, 921. 

Runtala Sdtnkarni, 186. 

Rushana period, finds at Bhiti, 
131. 


L 

Lapov, T.K., Genitive-Accusntive 
in Marathi, 810-21. 

Ripoith Edict, 1117-19, 

Lahu race, #25 ; originally Buddhist, 
025-0; ruled by fe, O28; 
characteristics of, (29; koown 
as Lolos, {90. 

Lélibali, 745, 750. 

Lamaists and disposal of the dead, 
fe 

Lamayura, Bonpo temple at, 144. 

Lr Cog, A. v., Dr. Stein's Turkish 
Khusstuanift from Tun-hunng, 
271 l 4. 

Lesxy, V., Genitive-Accusative in 
Morithi, 17, 

Lesser Seal character, 1025. 

Lhasa, temple of Jo-k'mi, 80, 

Lhasa, treaty edict inscriptions, 
80-4235; bilingual form, 38); 
three known translations, 380; 
Tibetan version examined, #90 
aoe 

Limes, exploration along the ancient 
Chinese, 199-04; document dis- 
siti in wall, 160-06, 407- 





singe fa in Northern Erihml 
script, 1081-9, 

Lissu, Shan tribe, 022: no written 
character, 032. 


INDEX 


Lo River, 411. 

Lo-lo, Shan race, $90 seqq. ; written 
character resembles I[ndo-Pali, 

Lopimudri considered as drama, 
iy. 

Lreoers, H., Lingual /ain Northern 
Brahmi Seript, 1081-9. 

Lung Mountains, 4). 


M 

Macpowsann, D, B., Lost MSS. of 
the Arabian Nights and projected 
edition of Galland's, 210, 

MeMahon, Sir A. H., collection of 
coins from Seistan, 770—-S4. 

Madhava UO, Ganga king, 156; 
existence not proved, 18%, 

Madura, Brahmi inseriptions, 156 ; 
Vatielutto, 156, 

Muhayinasitra, fragment in Stein 
Collention, 1077-9. 

Mabondra, 522. 

Mahishmandala, 500-10. 
Ma'miin and Magilim court, (57. 
Mandalay, its names of Ratann- 
panna and Yadanabon, 1123-5. 
Manicheanconfession-prayer found 
at Tun-huang, 277-414, 

Mansfir, levied taxes in kind, 649. 

Mao kingdom, (20 seqq. 

Mao Shan kingdom, 019. 

Marathi, genitive-accusative in, 
179, 810-22, 

Mari Tontadirya, Virnaaiva poet, 
Lik 3 

Marsuau., J. HL, Archeological 
Exploration in India, 1909-10, 
127-4. 

Maruts, hymn to, and Akhyiina 
theory, 204 seqc. 

Mathura school, sculptures, 149-53; 
Naga and Yaksha cults, 150. 

Maoryan finds at Bhiti, 1s. 

Mawardi, hi¢ Ahkim Sultaniyya, 
ii-74. 

Mazalim jurisdiction in the Ahkim 
Sultiniyys of Mawardi, (35-74. 
Marcmpan, B, C., Udinam, 17. 


mmas, 1911. 
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Me and te in Epic Sanskrit, 169,177. 

Méng Tien introduces Chinese 
ink, [02 

MicweLsos, T., Irregular Uses of 
me and fin Epic Sanskrit, 160, 

Mirpur Khiis, archwologieal finds 
ot, 146-8, 

Mitani gods, 42-7. 

Ming Hha, /u-fang at, 027. 

Mora, slab inscription, 151; temple 
at, 151; imagesfound at, probably 
af the Pindava brothers, 151-2 

Mosos, Shan tribe, 930. 

Mu-Tsung treaty, 390; Mongolian 
aceount of, 405 ; ceremony eal 
rAle-ru, 407. 

Mubtadi, Caliph, and Mazilim 
jurisdiction, G35, 6o7. 

Muktadir and MazAlim court, 657. 

Mala-veda, 26, 

Myaredi inscriptions, fourth text, 
a05-88 ; script Indian, 300; 
language one of Burtnay 380 ; 
locality possibly Prome, 481. 


N 

Na‘akneto La‘ah, saint, 7). 

Niga-worship in ancient: Mathuri, 
1500, 

Naigacéva, jiocute of, at Bhita, 132 
seq. 3 archmological finds in, 
Lid secyq. 

Nagaropamasttra, fragments in 
Stein Collection, Ti2-7. 

Nakeatras, borrowed by Indians, 
79); Jupiter as repent of, TM 
peg, LLL, 

Nan-chao king, first ‘historical 
home of Shans, #18. 

Nandivarman I and 1, $22, 

Nandivarman I], copperplates of, 
at Véldrpailaiyam, 521-4. 

Nan-ni-hwa-lo, 437-46 ; identified 
as Nahrwila in Gujerit, 438, 

Nirnda-Pificaratra, (41. 

Namastmitactan, h,, Dattaka-sitre, 
183. 

Bedinir, 188. 


18 
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Narasithhavarman | and I], 522. 
Nawra‘ta, king of Barma, 919. 
Ngai-lao, king, 015 seq. 
Nilimbaravrata, 511. 

Nimruz, coing of kings of, 783. 
Noricss or Booxs— 


Aiyangar, kK. V. B., History of 
India, pt. i, 251. 

Armbruster, C. H., Initia Am- 
haricn, 1163. 

al-‘Asqalini, Tabdih at-Tabdits, 
Bad. 


Aung, 5. Z.,& Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Compendium of Philosophy, 
LLM. 

Badarivana, The Search aiter 
Ciod, 230). 

Bell, G, L., Amurath to Amurath, 
a7. 


Bender, H., The Suffixes ninat 
and tom in Sanskrit nnd 
Avestan, 254. 

Brandstetter, R., Sprachver- 
gleichenden Charakterhild eines 
Tndonesischen Idiomes, $69, 

Brown, RK. Grant, Half the Batile 
in Burmese, 545, 

Carpenter, Js E., DMigha-Nikiiya, 
vol, iii, 556. 

Chailley, J., Administrative 
Problems of British Indian, 231, 

Codés, G., Textes d'Auteurs 
Grecs et Latins, 536, 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Medineval 
Sinhalese Art, 830), 

Cros, G., Mission frangnise de 
Chaldée, 1182, 

Dautremer, J.,Grande Artére de 
la Chine, 1176. 

Davida, T. W. & O. A. F., 
Dialogues of the Buddha, 
pt. ii, 1145, 

Derenbourg, H., Oumdra du 
Yemen, 244, . 

D'Ollone, H., Les Dermiers 
Barbares, 1168, 

Dussaod, K., Civilisations pré- 
helléniques dans le Bassin de 
la mer Ege, 1187, 


Ritel, E. J. & LG. Genihr, 
Chinese-English Dictionary in 
the Cantonese Dinleet, 1172. 

Faller, Sir B., Indian Life and 
Sentiment, Sia, 

Geyer, R., Beitrige zum Dwain 
dea Ru'bah, 237, 

Hannah, Ian C., Eastern Asin, 
BAS, 

Herrmann, A., Die Alten Seiden. 
Strassen xwischen China und 
Svrien, 1166, 

Hodson, Lieut, VC PF, His: 
torical Recondsof the Governor- 
General's Body Guard, 248. 

Hooker, Mary, Behind the Scones 
in Peking, 246, 

Hurgronje, C. Snouck, Michael 
Jan De Goeje, $43. 

India, Archmological Surver, 
vol. xuxxv, Akbar's ‘Tomb, 
RoW). 

Jomenn, Ch, G,, Une Dynastio 
Chaldéenne: Rois d'Ur, 1188, 
Johnston, HK. F., Lion and 
Dragon in Northern China, 

5S. 

Rane, F. V., Sihityadarpana of 
Vitvanitha Kaviraja, 848, 

Retkar, 5. V., History of Caste 
in India, vol. i, 1158. 

Konig, E., Hebrilisches wnd 
Aruniisches Worterhuch 2am 
Alten Testament, 1100. 

Krause, J., Gotternamen in den 
Bahylonischen Sirgreleylinder- 
Legenden, 1154. 

Lal, Behari, Tho Vedas and their 
Angas and Upungras, vol i, 
Lay. 

Lioyd, Rev, A., Shinran and his 
Work, 242. 

Lorenzo, G. de, India o Budd- 
histo Antico, BAA, 

Margolis, Max ., Manual of 
Aramaic Language of the 
Eabylonian Talmud, 562, 

Milne, Mra. L., Shans at Home, 
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Moin-ud-liin, M., History of the 
Taj and the Buildings in its 
Vicinity, 20), 

Myhrman, D. W., Sumerian 
Arbministrative Documetite, 
Sik. 

Nederlamdsch-Indie, Repporten 
van de Commissig voor Oord- 
heidkundiy Ooderroek op.Java 
en Miadorra, S01, 

Hathamnaria Sudldharmmawatl, 
Gawampati, Rajadhirat, 54. 
Poobel, A., Babylonian Legal and 

Busines Deyroments, 75, 

Radau, H., Sumerian Hymns anid 
Prayers to the God Nin-ib, 576. 

Ross, E, D., Alphabetical List of 
Titles of Works in the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitika, 560, 

Schinfeld, K., Das Sintisataka, 
mit Einleitung, kritischom 
Apperat, Ubersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 267. 

Sohrocder, L. von, Wursela der 
Sage vom heiligen Gral, 201. 

Soidetietiicker, K., Pali Boucld- 
hismes in Uebersetaungen, $67. 

Stenz, G. M., Beitrige ‘for 
Volkskunde Sid. Schantangs, 
fa, 

Sykes, Major P. M., The Glory 
of the Shia Workd, 239, 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr., Inventaire 
des ‘Tablettes de Tello, 565, 

Valentine, W. H., Modern Copper 
Coins of the Muharmmadan 

Wah, Abdul, Quatrains of Abi 
Sald & Abu Khair, 827. 

Weiger, L,, Bouddhisme Chinois, 
Lome i, O42. 

Whitehead, R. B., Catalogue of 
Coins in the Dehli Museum of 
Archmology, 1100, 

Wielenga, D. K., Schets van een 
Soembancesche Sprankkunst, 
54. 

Wilson,C. E., Masnaviof Jalalu'd- 
Din Rami, book ii, R58. 


Zeki Hey, Ahmad, Mémoire sur 
lemovens proproséddéterminer 
on Egypte une renaissance dos 
lettres Arabes, 241, 

Numbers, Aryabhata's system af 
expressing, 1H-26; origin un- 
known, 125, 

Numbers, Katapayida system of 
expressing, 755—[M, 

Nur al-Din Maimid b, Zang, G61, 

Nydvavirtikatatparyatika, 511. 


oO 
Onrrvany Norcrs— 
Ferguson, D. W., 2i0. 
Hervey, D. F,A., 10, 
Rogers, A., 270, 
‘Omar b, ‘Abd al-‘Asts, Caliph, 636. 


F 

Pidma-tantra, D140. 

Pues, history of, 744. 

FMfesaritras or Bhignavab Sastra, 
5-H: is Vedic, 130 ; meaning 
of term, (M0; antiquity of, 150. 

Findava war, 688, 

Pantaléwon, saint, 74- 

Parakésarivarman - Uttama - Chdja, 
inscriptional date in Kaliyvugi 
orn, OfR2. 

Paramidijvara, anthor of éom- 
mentary on Aryabhatiya, 114. 

Parun@varavarcman IT, ee 

Parintaka, Pandya king, inserip- 
tional date in Kalivyuga ora, 600, 

Pariotake I, Chola king, inserip- 
tional date in Kaliyuoga era, 691, 

Panorrm, F. E., Rigveda, X, 86, 
Sa), 

Parkham statoe, 149, 

Fixcuss, ‘T. G., Tablets from 
Tel-loh in Private Collections, 
1oan-62, 

Planet Brhaspati, 74-800, 1110-25, 

Planeta mentioned in Vedas, 514-18, 

P’o-lon Shan, mountain range, 410, 

Povsais, L. pe na V., Documents 
Sanscrite de la Seconde Collection 
M. A, Stein, 750-77, 1003-70, 
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Pracsope and Erhaspati, 788, 1120. 

Pritat-kingship, origin in Tibet, 
417. 

Prithvinija I (Chilmwmiina), date 
of, Lith. 

Pulakéin U1, inseriptional date in 
Kaliyuga era, G80. 

Puriinas and the Kaliyuga era, 678. 

Poriravas and Akhydna theory, 
TH) sexe. 

Pushkar epigraph, gives name and 
date of Durguraja, Lo, 

Pyu, funeral urns of, found near 
Hmuawza, 155, 


R 

Rata, KR. BR. V., Dravida Prini- 
ydma, 1124. 

Ral-po-chan, Tibetan king, 300 

Rimatirtham, Boddhist monastery 
excavated at, 133, 

Fao on coin of Huvishka, (28, 

Ratanapunna; Vodanabon: Man- 
dalay, 1123-5, 

Rattavi, Guhila queen, 156. 

Recorder Chou, 105, 

Roce, L., Mahishoamandala, $00-16, 

Rigveda, viii, too, and Akhyina 
theory, 02 seqey. 

Rosary, late in Buddhism, 70a, 

Kipndth edict and 250 nights, 
1001-1112 ; a lute edict of Asoka, 
1101 ; fourth note on, 11)4-)9. 


s 

Saddirsons, scrape from, 909-15, 
Li27-32. 

Saddhirmapundarika MS. in Stein 
Collection, 1067-77. 

Sahribahlol, archwological finds at, 
14) -3. 

Salyad Salir Mas‘dd as curer of 
leprosy and blindness, 19, 

Sakriii, inscription at, dated Sativat 
S70, 150, 


Salim, addition to ae Bonkeuséir, 
Til. 


Samuel of Waldebha, Too. 


Samvida, name for dialogue hymns 
in Veda, #79. 

Sifiechi edict of Atcha, 167, 

Siindilyn, (48. 

Sanskrit documents in Stein Cal- 
lection, 790-77, 13-79, 

Sarduris, Vannic ruler, 51. 

Satapailcasatkastotra, fragments in 
Stein Collection, 72-9. 

Sathokopn, 40. 

Saundaranania Kiivyn, villi, 35. 
1125-6, 

Savce, Rev. Professor <A. H., 
Cuneiform Inseription of Van, 
pt. viil, 40-64, 

Scunaom, F. O., The term Bhaga- 
wat, 14. 

Soorr, Sir J. G., Buddhiem in the 
Shan States, 017-4. 

Seal of Dalai Lama, 3H-7, 528-2), 
B22, 

Smpawick, L. 1... Genitive: Aceusm- 
tive in Marnuthi, 521-2. 

Seistan, Bir A. H. McMahon's 
ooins from, T70-S4b. 

Senkessir, the Ethiopic, 750-58 ; 
MSS. of, 741 seqq.; translated 
from Arabic story ae T42, TMi, 

Shudakshari, Sanskrit author, 100 
aeal 

Shake of Persia, coins of, 74. 

Shan States, Buddhism in, 017-24. 

Shan-lien =the River Bagmati, 20, 

Shang-Chich-taan, Tibetan minister 
in 753 .4.p,, 429, 

Shans, original home, 18. 

Shuo Wen, forms of Chinese 
writing in, 1019 seq. 

Siddhalingomadam temple, 157 ; 
inseriptions of, 107-L118; re- 
copied at, 17. 

Sijistan, coins of governors of, 
TS) soc. 

Simhavarman, ‘22, 

Sithhavishnu, 522. 

Singyidaing Pagoda, 14, 

Sivarija, Chihumiina prince, 156. 

Skandasishya, S21, 

Sri-Praina-Samhita, 041, 
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Standard height of an Indian man, 
208. 

Siein Collection, Sanakrit, doo. 

Stein MSS. from Eastern Turke- 
stan, 447-77. 

Stein-Cowley documents, la langue 
et l'écriture inconnues, 150-06, 
407-307. 

Stone drums, inseriptions of, 101. 

Sudis hymn in Reveda, L0G, 

Sulaimin b, Wahb, visier to 
Muhtadi, 675. 

Sunah legend, 985 seq 

Mpeasgeanhe finds at. Bhita, 130, 

Suparnidhyiya considered drama, 
1001-4. 

Suvannaigirl, Ascka paased 25) 
nights at, 1108, 

Svanetian vocabulary, 550-64. 

Synaxaria of Coptic—Alexandrine 


Church, 730; translated into 
Ge'ex, 740; in existence in 
fourteenth century, 740, 


T 

Ta’amera Maryam, 751. 

Tablets from Tel-loh in private 
collection, LO¢o-a2. 

Tahirids, coinage of, 750. 

Tai, their literature, 917; breaking 
up of, 919; Buddhist religion 
among, 010; alphabet, f24, 

Takla Haymanot, 744, 75). 

Takri alphabet, S02-3. 

Tali-fu branch of Tats, 919. 

Tantrikhyayika, 511. 

Taw Sem Ko, Buddhist Era in 
Burma, 212. 

Taxation under the Caliphs, 635, 

Tel-loh tablets in private col- 

— dections, LOW0-62. 

‘Té-Toung, emperor, S50 seq. ; 
treaty, 700 seqq.; ceremony at 
Ch'ingshui, +01. 

Titowas, FL W., Saunduranania 
Kavya, vili, 35, 1135-0. 

Thumal, stewardess of Muktadir, 
657. 


Tibet, ancient Indian anatomical 
drawings, 207. 

Tibet, «archeological finds im 
Western, 143-4; pre-Buddhistic 
finds, l44; wood-carvings from, 
143. 

Tibet, disposal of dead, 725. 

Tibetan invasion of India, 747 A.n., 
23, 

Tibetan version of Lhasa Treaty 
Edict, 299 seqq.; language of 
clissical period, #04. 

Tirukkittuppalli, village, 522. 

Tishya, 514-15. 

Tishya and Brinspati, 705 seqq., 
Li 

Torney, C., Newly Tscovered 
Arabic Text of Ali Baha, 21. 

Touen- powene, Barat Thowsaned 
Buddhas, 70 

Triplicane asians as B 

Ts‘onan 3 FPao-Teeu, inscription 
fonéraire, 75-108, 

Tun-huang, Turkish Khuastuanift 
found at, 277-314. 

T'u-po-ho-lo, 203, 

Turkestan (Eastern), unkoown 
languages, 447-77 ; another un- 
known language, 150-06,407-507. 

Turkish Khuastuanift, 277-314. 

Two hundred and fifty-six night 
of Adoka, 1001-1119; no econ: 
noxion with calendar, 1007; 
coinckle with 250 years after 
Buddha's death, 1110. I 

U 

"Ubaid Allah b. Sulaimiin, vizier, 
ricith, 

Udinam, 197. 

Udinavarga, in Stein Central Asia 
Collection, 750. 

Universal Races Congress, 220. 

Unknown languages of Eastern 
Turkestan, 150-06, 201, 447-77. 


Vv 


Viicaspatimidra, 511, 
Vairoeana, Cop of, TO 


*. 
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Van, Cuneiform inseriptions,40-64 Walatta Pétros, saint, 751, 
Varadarija, 612. Walayat-al-Magilim, 634-74. 
Varta mila, 044, Watsn, E, H., Seal of the Dalai 


Vilteyfiyana, 154, 

Vedinta-kalpataro of Amalinanda, 
r-15, 

Vedas, planets in, 514, 

Vedic Akhyana and the Indian 
drama, 979-10), 

Vedic astronomy, 7-H), 1110-22. 

Vedic drama, 1001, 

Veil af the Five Baddhaa, 708, 

Vélirpilaiyam plates of Nandi- 
varman UT, 521-4; Tamil in 
Grantha characters, 521. 

Vexkayya, V., Velarpajaiyam 
Plates of Nandivarman It], 
fl—4. 

Vikramiditya I, copper - plate 
charter of, obtained from Gadval, 
156, 

Virakircha, 521. 

Vishnugopa, 522, 


Ww 

Wanna. L. A., Tibetan Invasion 
of India, 74az7 A.D. BOS. 

— Seal of Dalai Lama, SM, S22. 

— Ancient Indian Anatomical 
Drawings from Tibet, 207. 

— Ancient Historical Edicta at 
Lhasa, 360-455, 


Lima, 206. 

Wanonor, 0., English-S 
Vocabulary, ‘589-024. 

War-ling, Lahu New Year feast, 
O31, 

Western Tibet, archwologien! finds 
in, 143-6; wood-carvings from, 
145, 

Wu Chonan Ting, date of, 1018. 





¥ 
Yadanabon, name for Mandalay, 
1123-5. | 
YajiGvara, temple of Siva, 522. 
VYajurveda, originally a prose text, 
Yaksha worship inancient Mathura, 
TTA, 
Yathemyo, excavations at, MH. 
Yer, W. P., Disposal of Buddhist 
Dend in China, Hi-72, 
Yudhishthira twice ascended the 
throne, G84. 
Yunnan, inscription of, 73-108, 


A 
Zara Yi'qoh, 750, 
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